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INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION. 1898, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BBFOBB 

THE COMMISSION 

APPOINTED TO FORMULATE POE FUTURE GUIDANCE THE LESSONS WHICH THE FAMINE 

EXPERIENCE OP 1887 HAS TO TEACH. 


At the Collector’s House* Bijapnr. 


TWENTIETH DAY. 

Wednesday, 28rd February 1898. 


Pbiuri : 


Su J. B. Ltau., Q.C.I.E 
S(ntaBOK*Cot. J. Richabdioit. 

Mb. T. W. HoIiDBBKBsb, C.S.I. 


K.C.S.L (Pbbsidbht). 

Mb. T. Hiohax, C.I.E. 

Rai Baeadvb B. E. Boss, C.I.E. 

Mb. H. j. McIrtobh, SeerHary. 


Mb. G. D. Parsb, Colleotor of Bijapur, called in and examined. 


I pat in a written statement of evidence and written 
answen to the Commindon'e questions. 

Paragraph (a), —The^ have been about a dosen de* 
partures from the prescriptions of the Famine Code, but 
only a few of Giem were unportant. 

(i) Instead of Sunday the market>day of the place where 

the workers were em^oyed was 
OomoSSit" toMlntton »Uowed as a daj of rest. TOs 
No. a)4.Fsm., datei SQth change was beneficial, inasmuch as 
Juastj 1897. it allowed the labourers to go and 

make the neceteiy purchases. 

(ii) The C*de lays down daily payment of wages to new" 

comers and bi-weekly to others. 
OoT.rum’^'’taolBtton The workers, of course, clmse 
No. si7.Piia., dated itDd frequent payments and find them 
Jaanstj M97. Convenient, but the Public Works 

estabNshment not being soOBcient, it was not found possible 
to «Qhere sfarictly to the rule. Payment was, ^erefore, 
nsade once a week and sometimes even at longer intervals. 
As regards newcomers, daily parents were ordered, but 
this was not always practicable, ^ere seems some doubt 
as to how long a man should be considered a newcomer, and 
variations occur, as the matter is left to the discretion of the 
officer in charge of the work. I am, therefore, of opinion 
that a fortnight should be the limit to which a man should 
be thought to be a newcomer. 

(iii) In my letter No. 676-P., dated 10th December 1898, 

s,»u ,81 ^ before Government a de- 

OcTsniSSt toMloHoB taUed scheme for giving employ- 
^No. tSS-Fam., dated SStd ment to weavers in their own craft. 
jsBBvrissr. 3^4 quantity of cloth that 

Tonld be woven by such a number ot weavers would, it was 
lought, bo too largo to be disposed of with profit, and 
jbetion 161 of the Code was amended by Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 242-Fam., dated 28rd January 1897, ordering 
that all weavers should be told to go on relief works, and 
those that were absolutely incapable of doing the necessary 
tasks were to be given semi-gratuitous relief. There was a 
large number ot weavers really in need of relief here, but 
when told to go on the works they all refused, and preferred 

Bon. 


to stay at home. Th^ were Lightened by the nnaccustom^ 
natnre of the work ana persisted in their refusal to m in 
spite of the hardships which they knew they would be ex¬ 
posed to. They, however, found help from the sowcars, who 
tent them money and kept them going. This saved the 
necessity of Government doing anythmg lor them, though 
they got into debt; but I am not sure they will be equaUj 
Incky in case of another scarcity. The experience oi tins 
&mine alone would not therefore, in my minion, justi^ ns 
in removing the existing provision in the Code for afformng 
relief to this class of skilled artisans. 

(iv) Section 107 was amended by jowari being snbstitnted 

SMtioBior ^ otiier Items. This 

OoreniBWDt BesoioUcn was a gain to Government, no 
No. s07-f«bi., dated istb donbt, inasmuch as it saved the Cost 
Febraarr 1897. gmding, which in the case'qf 

each person comes to about a pie or a pie and-a-balf, but it 
may nave put the recipients to some inconvenience. I do 
not think, however, the amendment entailed any great hard¬ 
ship, because they could in all cases manage to get the 
com ground by some of their acquaintances. 

(v) Government, on 


SeeUoB iSS. 

OoTtniMst BmoIbUobs 
No*. 197 and 79fr?am., dated 
ISth JaDaBi 7 ..*i>d 9tb Uareb, 
mpMttTolr. 


, were pleased in tbeb 
ilntion No. 167-Fam., dated 
16th January 1897, to sanction a 
special allowance to women in ^- 
finement, of wheat, ghee and ja^ 
gery and country medicine for the 
first three days. This concession saved a good deal of hard¬ 
ship; but considering that, according to the custom of 
natives, women require medicine and nourishing food for ten 
days, I would recommend the continuance of uie allowance 
for ten instead of only three days, as recommended by the 
Sanitary Commissioner. 

(vi) It was proposed by me that milk might be substituted 
SBctioB los “ young children who, 

OonrsmBBt rmoIbHob owing to their tender age, cannot 
No. 98 s-Pbbi., dsM 3i*k take ordinary food. Government 
Harab is»7. Sanctioned my proposal subject to 

the conation that there was no undue mcrease in cost. 
This oonoessioD, I think, may be extended also to adults who 


Mr. O. 2>. 

Paata, 

iSrd Fat. 
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Pause. 

23rd Feb. 
1898. 


througli old age or other causes are iocapable of taking 
ordinary food. The Collector may be authorised, in such 
cases, to substitute any article of food for those sanctioned 
by the Code he thinks suitable, provided, of course, that no 
extra cost is incurred. 

(vii) The Code prescribes only two meals in the day for 
non-working children, but in actual practice they have three 

Section 126. ® proposal 

Govemmeot BeeoluUon the number of meals was, itt 
Ho. 1323-Fsin., dated isth Government Eesolution No. 1323- 
June law. Fam., dated IBth June 1897, 

increased to three. This keeps the children in good condi¬ 
tion, and should, I think, be continued on future occasions, 
(viii) The Code lays down no rule with regard to the 
Govemmont Eaoolntlon duration of r^t in the 12 hours of 
Ho. ll8i-F»m., dated Wth work. In actual practice, however. 
May 18»7, about two hours were allowed; but 

on my representation Government were pleased to allow 
three hours’ complete cessation, from 12 to 3 p.M. But the 
amount of task required of them not being reduced, the 
number of persons fined, which before the Resolution was 
below 7,000, went up at one time as high as 54,000. This 
is a point requiring consideration, and I would respectfully 
propose that some reduction of task might be made when 
the heat is unbearably hot. 

(ix) The.Pamine Code allows Sunday wages to all workers. 

But Government Resolution 
Section 88. No. 1329-Pam., dated 18th June 

Government Kesolution i„ * i„„ that onlv those 

Ho. 1329, dated 18th Jimo , 

1897. should be allowed the concession 

who have put in attendance 
continuously for the previous 6 days. This alteratiou was 
made to prevent the possibility of men coming only to get 
the Sunday wage and leaving immediately afterwards. 
But I bog to submit that such eases were few, and it was 
somewhat hard, I should think, that for their sake honest 
workers without any intention of deceiving, who joined in 
the middle of the week, should have been deprived of the 
Sunday wage. I therefore propose that, except in the 
case of men known to be dishonest, the condition may not 
he enforced and newcomers may be paid the Sunday wage. 

(x) While visiting schools in my tour I came across ema- 
Goveramant Resolution dated boys showing evident symp- 

NO' i082^am,, dated 22iid toms of semi-starvation and insuffi- 
pr 1 1897. ^ cient feeding. I then pnt my¬ 

self in communication with the Deputy Edncational In¬ 
spector, who concurred in my views of the necessity of relief 
to such ill-fed boys. The matter was reported to Govern¬ 
ment, and sanction was'aecorded in Government Resolution 
No. 1082-Fam., dated 22nd April 1897, to putting boys 
who were quite incapable of going on the works, on the 
dole register. The duty of distributing the dole was entrust¬ 
ed to the headmaster of each school, who was authorised 
to give cooked food whenever it was found practicable and 
nwessary to do so. The Deputy Educational Inspector and 
his Assistants were required to travel and to see that the 
duty was properly discharged. Bills were submitted by 
makers and were paid by the Relief Mamlatdars after due 
audit. The following table gives all necessary particulars 
about dole to school diildren :— 


Msaiht. 

Total 
number 
oi vil¬ 
lages in 
the 

district. 

Daily j 
ayerage | 
attend¬ 
ance cf 
School 
Children 

Monthly 

toial 

number of 
School 
Children ' 
relieved. 

Expenditure 

Daily 

average. 

June 

209 

1 

; 7,919 

30,288 

X a. p. 

826 7 4 

! 

343 

July . . , 

209 

[ 8,162 

26.120 

2,623 7 1 

810 

August 

209 

7,888 

29,879 

3,061 6 7 

964 

Septemhei. 

208 

7,904 

82,537 : 

8,270 9 2 

1.036 

Ootobsr . , , 

210 

7,771 

S6.S64 

3,049 1 Q 

1 

1,189 

Torii 


... 

134,876 

13,729 16 11] 

898 


This was a boon the value of which was, I believe, fully 
K>preoiated by the jmrents of boys. It prevented schools 
from suffering in attendance, and rendered help where it was 
.really needed. The boys could not go on the works being 
of toder age and unaccustomed to labour, and there can be 
no doubt that their being put on the dole register was a 
step justified by considerations of humanity. 


(xi) Section 90 of the Famine Code requires that a special 
Section 90 officer should be appointed 

Goveniment s’esolaiion to each Work or a group of works. 
Ho. 93H-Fra., dated 23rd According to the Famine Reliet 

ovem er . Code, the special Civil officers 

must be persons endowed with summary powers which, as 
laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure, cannot be 
conferrfed upon any but a Magistrate of the Ist class. 
Such officers cannot he found below the rank of Mamlatdars, 
whose pay ranges from filBO to 8250 plus H40 as 1st class 
magisterial allowance. 

I do not think that it would be either advantapoiw or 
necessary to undergo such a large expense in appointing 
Ist Class Magistrates with summary powers as speciM 
Civil officers. Further, it would he difficult to find so many 
pei'Mns competent to exercise these powers at a short 
notice. 

I would therefore propose that, instead of appointing 
First Class Magistrates as special Civil officers, competent 
men, with or without magisterial powera, who can exercise 
a good supervision, may be chosen and their pay may be 
fixed at 870 to 8100. Please vide paragraph 4 (e). 

This my proposal was temporarily sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment in Government Resolution No. 9341-Pam., dated 23rd 
November 1896, and it was found to work well. 

2. Paragraph (i).—Saving of lives being the principal 
object of all famine operations, the best way of ascertaining 
the degi'ee of success attending the measures of relief is to 
compare the rate of famine with ordinary mortality. I 
append a comparative table, from which it will be seen that 
the increase in mortality was in no month such as could 
not be accounted for by causes other than starvation. 
Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form from April to October 
1897, and it is evidence, I think, of the effective measures 
taken to check it, that the number of deaths among people 
engaged on works was remarkably small. No deaths were 
reported as having been directly due to starvation, and if 
any such deaths had actually taken place, it is not probable 
that they could have remained unnoticed or unreported. 
I had issued stringent orders on the subject, and I have no 
reason to suppose that there was, on the part of subordinate 
Revenue officem, any attempt at concealment of such cases. 
In my tour I took special pains to ascertain the condition 
of the people and found no cause of complaint on the score 
of want or insufficiency of food. 

With regard to economy I have to observe that, looking 
to the large number of people to be supported, the sum 
spent cannot, in my opinion, be considered extravagant. 
We spent in all about 828,26,193, but we maintained 
27,142,828 lives, which gives the cost at anna one and 
pies eight per head. T&ng the average price of jowari 
to be 18 lbs., it will be seen that the wage was not more 
than just sufficient to keep body and son! together. Besides, 
it must be remembered that the cost per head as given 
above includes all charges, such as establishment,* hutting, 
tools, etc. The amount that 
actually got into the pocket of the 
labourer was, theretore, smaller 
than is given above. The sum 
spent on establishment may appear 
____ large; but considering that Gov¬ 
ernment agency is necessarily more 
costly than private agency, the cost incurred in the iseoent 
famine in employing extra establishment for canyingr oil 
the operations cannot be considered excessive. The establidi' 
ment so far from being too numerous was in many cases 
less than was required; for instance, more maistrisand super¬ 
visors for gangs were wanted, but we could not get them all. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that to have maintained a smallffl 
establishment, or cut down expenditure on other items, 
would have been felse economy resulting in lax discipline 
leading to the performance of less task and entailing heavy 
expenditure eventually. Thus it will be seen we have suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining the maximum number of men at a 
minimum of cost. I do not mean to say that our oreania- 
tion was absolutely perfect; there may have occurred mis¬ 
takes causing waste of money, but these must have been fey 
and could not have been avoided by any amount of fo^ 
sight. 

3. Paragraphs (a and d ).—I consider that the limit oJ 
age at which children are now admitted to works is too low. 
I propose that this be raised to 12. At present a large 
number of children find admission who do not work at all, 
or whose outturn of work is too insignificant. If all 
children below 12 were sent to Htchens, the cost of main- 


R 

* Establfshroeni • 2,01,445 
Tools at>d plant . 45,809 

Other miscellane- 
one eKpenditare 2,27,576 

Total , 3.74,829 
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taining these would be much reduced. If on the work they 
received one anna as wage, in kitchens they would receive 
rations, the money value of which would be half anna or a 
little more. I would also propose that a certain amount of 
elasticity may be given to the rule by investing officers with 
a discretionary power to admit children between 7 and 12 
who arc really able to do a fair day’s work, relegating the 
weak ones to the kitchen. This would be a little hard upon 
adult workers, who now supplement their wages by those 
of their children, but it would prevent the lowering of the 
standard of task set to a gang, and would make the works 
still less attractive in some respects than they are, which is 
not altogether an undesirable reform. 

(a) The system followed here, throughout the famine, was 
payment by the task of the gang. But this has the dis¬ 
advantage of making those who work conscientiously suffer 
for the fault of their lazy fellow workers. I would, there¬ 
fore, propose that wherever practicable payment by indivi¬ 
dual tasks should be given the preference. It is, I know, 
not an easy work to correctly estimate the amount of indi¬ 
vidual work in a gang consisting of 60 persons and more, 
and to single out defaulters, but with a little strengthening 
of the establishment and lessening of the number of workers 
in each gang, I think it should be possible to calculate each 
man’s work with tolerable accuracy. If each worker were 
told to have before him a heap of metal broken by him, the 
maistri could easily go round with a measuring stick and 
find out where the quantity was less than that which was 
prescribed. After a few days’ practice the mukadam wonld 
not find it necessary to use the measuring stick at all. His 
eye would get trained, and by merely looking at the heaps 
he would be able to detect short quantity. This would be 
practicable, however, only on works of road metal collecting, 
but not on earthwork. But the former is in many cases 
the only suitable form of relief, and in this district the 
proportion of earth-works was very small during the late 
mmine. 

(i) With regard to the classification of labourers, I .think 
the present system might advantageously bo improved upon 
by doing away with A and C classes altogether. There are 
very few men who are specially qualified to com* under A, 
and the intention of famme relief being merely to give 
maintenance, it is not easy to understand why men should 
be allowed to earn more, especially when Government takes 
upon itself the responsibility of providing for their helpless 
dependants and children, and for purposes of practical 
utility there need be no more than two classes. I have 
already submitted a report on this 
point in my No. F.—1707*, dated 
the 11th March, from which I 
extract the following paragraph :— 

“ The next point in the matter of exaction of tasks is to 
see whether the remuneration and the work of the different 
classes are in proportion to each other. This brings ns to 
the question of classification of labourers, and I agree with 
the remark made at the end of 

tAMOopaujiuv GoTern- Eule 34 t that ‘it is most desir-- 
ineiitEeBoIotionNo.se-Fam., able to reduce the number of 
dated 9th January 18B7. classification as much as possible.’' 
The classification of labourers in four classes is a very 
complex system, and in my opinion two classes only, B and 
D, should be retained. In this respect I would beg to point 
out that, as observed by the Commissioner, C. D., the wages 
of A class are not sufficiently high to encourage the 
labourers of that class to do the full t^k allotted to them. 
On our relief works we see many able-bodied men, and some 
of them ‘ professional labourers,’ but the percentage of the 
latter is only 11, which, I think, clearly shows that the 
A class wages are not sufficiently high to attract good and 
willing workers. As a stronger proof of this I would beg 
to point out that the able-bodi^ mahars who have been 
working as labourers under the Public Works Department 
even before the famine set in, and who before this used to 
perform larger tasks, do not at present care to earn the 
A class wages, as in their calculation the extra wages allowed 
to that class are not commensurate with the extra exertions 
required. Hence it is that they prefer the lower class with 
somewhat smaller wages, but greater facilities for rest and 
ease. 

“ To this it may be objected that persons who have the 
will and strength to do more work than is allotted to the B 
class are left without the least encouragement to exert them¬ 
selves. I would, however, point out that the North-Western 
Provinces system allows of addition to the wages, and, in 
my opinion, rewards are better calculated to encourage a man 
to do full work than the fixed wages of a higher class. 

“ As regards class C, I beg to state that it has still less 
claims than A to remain. People in the C class can with a 


little exertion and experience do the work assigned to B Mr. &. Dt 
unless they are too lazy of too weak, in which case they will Fame, 
feJl under the D class.” 


*AddTMsed to the Com' 
inlHion«r, 8. D. 


Public Works Department officers may be given the dis¬ 
cretionary power to pay A class wages and more to specially 
qualified men when their services are required, which will 
only be under especial circumstances, but it is not necessary 
to make more classes than two. 

_ (c) As regards nursing women, I entirely agree with the 
view taken by Mr. Higham that they should be put in the 
lower class and allowed the higher class wages. Of course 
they should be exempted from au fines. 

(d) Under my proposals, if accepted, there will remain 
only two classes, and idle workers should be placed under 
the 2nd class, and if they fail to put in the required amount 
of work, they should be fined; care, however, being taken to 
see that it does not bear unnecessarily hard upon them. If 
they, however, continue obstinate, they should be sent 
either to the poor-house or to the kitchen. 

(e) I have already submitted my report to the Commis¬ 
sioner, S.D., on the point regarding the relations between 
the Public Works Department and Civil Department, from 
which for easy reference I extract the following, and I do 
not see much necessity for revising the regulations of the 
Famine Code:— 

" The question of the Public Works Departnaent officer’s 
subordination to the Revenue Department in famine days 
is really an important one. I may be permitted to say that 
. in the last famine of 1876, when the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was independent of Civil Agency, the work done by 
it does not seem to have been quite satisfactory, as Govern¬ 
ment thought it fit to introduce a special section in the 
Famine Code placing it under the supervision of the Civil 
Agency. Such control as the latter agency has, under the 
Code, the power to exercise is, I believe, quite necessary, for 
without it I doubt very much whether it wonld have been 
possible to achieve the amount of success in the adminis¬ 
tration of famine operations that we have attained. I do 
not mean to say that the credit is solely duo to the Revenue 
Department, but it may certainly lay claim to a large portion 
of it. It is true that the special Civil officers are low paid 
clerks and karkuns, and subordination to them is naturally 
resented by the Public Works Department. But all thinm 
considered, the special Civil officers have shown remarkable 
■ forbearance in their dealings with the Public Works De¬ 
partment, and their work on the whole has been eminently 
satisfactory. Such being the good results following from 
the salutary control exercised by the Revenue Department, 
I think it would be a most ill-advised policy to remove it 
and allow the Public Works Department a free hand in all 
matter's. A double control of this sort is sometimes attend¬ 
ed writh inconveniences, but with harmonious co-operation 
it is cei'tainly calculated to do a great amount of good. It 
chocks the tendency to save money at the expense of the 
work people so often exhibited by the Public Works Depai't- 
ment in their desire to show a minimum of expenditure 
for a maximum of work. In this and in various other ways 
the Civil Agency renders itself very useful, and its removal 
would be attended with serious consequences.” 

(/) With regard to the question whether Sunday wages 
should or should not be retained, I beg to state that they 
should be retained, as such abolition would affect prejudi¬ 
cially the health of workers, who in order to earn more 
money would consent to work without any rest. In this 
district the workers were allowed a holiday, not on Sunday, 
but on the market day, which varied with the different loca¬ 
lities where the works were situated. 

(^) The best method of making payments would be, in 
my opinion, to pay daily wages. The labourer, necessarily 
an illiterate man, would be able to know accurately what was 
due to him, which is not possible under the system of weekly 
payments, complicated as the latter is by fines for short 
work and calculations on the average prices of grain ruling 
throughout the week. Daily payment would enable the 
labourer to go away whenever he was so inclined, instead of 
being obliged to keep on waiting to receive his due wages. 
In my tour I found many instances of men thus waiting. 
This would diminish the number on works, and thus the 
system wonld bo beneficial both to the labourers and to 
Government. The system of daily payments is found 
practicable in the North-Western Provii jes and Bengal, 
and there is no reason why it should not be equally so here. 
It would be necessary to add to the strength of the establish¬ 
ment, but it wonld bo more than compensated by the gain 
that would result. Mr. Higham seems to be of opinion that 
the work of disbursement of wages may be given to mohurrirs 
and mates, but this would open the door to numerous 
malpractices, as their standard of morality is not very high. 
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The cashier* being more highly paid may he trusted more, 
and when the work is too heavy for them, as it is likely to 
be when wa^es are paid daily, the work may be entrusted to 
karkuns subject to the direct supervision of maistris. 

(A) I would propose a separate register, one for each 
month, for showing fines for each worker instead of entering 
them in the general muster roll. This would show whether 
a worker failed to do the necessary work through obstinacy 
or incapacity. Section 87 of the Famine Belief Code says 
that “ fines may be inflicted for such work when the officer 
in charge is satisfied that the deficiency is due to wilfulness 
and not weakness, but he shall exercise patience and 
discretion and warn the relief worker before putting the 
penalty in forcebut this discretion is rarely used and 
wholesale fining is generally resorted to, which is not 
desirable, and such steps should be taken as would put a stop 
to such a practice. 

(i) The best kinds of work for famine relief would, of 
course, be such as are evidently of public utility. Boad 
metal collecting, as Mr. Higham remarks, is not only not 
very useful, but in some cases the metal collected is not 
likely to be required for years to come. Irrigation works 
protect extensive areas and employ a large number of people 
on earthwork which is not so irksome as stone-breaking. 
“ The Neera canal,” says Mr. Higham, “ protects an area 
of 3,000 acres, and the district was free from distress during 
the late famine.” Estimates and plans of such works should 
be kept ready for contingencies, and they shouid bo started 
at the very beginning instead of when the distress is deep¬ 
ened. In the late famine I proposed that irrigation works 
should be given the preference at the commencement of 
famine operations. The proposals could not be sanctioned 
at the time, and the Sangogi and Hullur tank works having 
been commenced late had to be left unfinished when relief 
measures were stopped. Unfortunately such irrigation 
works cannot always be provided, and metal-breaking is the 
only suitable form of relief available. In Bijapur there is 
room for such works, as there are four big rivers, viz., the 
Bhima, the Krishna, the Malprabha and the Ghatprabha, 
and a number of nalas, and the Publio Works Department 
may be asked to have projects of irrigation in readiness 
against a future famine if we should unfortunately be put 
to the necessity of facing one. 

(j) I quite agree with Mr. Higham in thinking that 
distance of relief works from the homes of labourers is a 
sure test of distress, and should invariably be enforced except 
in special circumstances or oases of peculiar hardship. 
People migrate to distant provinces in search of employ¬ 
ment, and there is no reason why they should refuse to go a 
distance of 30 or 40 miles, particularly when every provision 
is made for their comfort during the transit. When in this 
district men were drafted to distant works the number fell 
off, as they refused to leave the vicinity of their homes. 
But I do not believe that their refusal was due so much to 
their fondness for their homes as to the fact that they 
could get some sort of employment without moving so 
far afield. I heard of no cases of labourers preferring to lie 
down to die in their own villages rather than go to the 
works at a distance. I must, however, observe hei’e that 
hutting arrangements were generally not sufliciont, and this 
was one of the reasons for the refusal of men to go When¬ 
ever men are drafted to a distance, provision, I think, should 
previously be made for housing them and providing them 
with other comforts. 

(k) To prevent weavers falling in debt, which afterwards 
becomes impossible for them to repay, it appears desirable 
that some provision be made for exacting work from them 
in their own profession, thus facilitating the application of 
section 161 of the Famine Code, 

(i) In my letter No. F.-321, dated 30th November 1896, 

I recommended that the shetsandis be given a cash allow¬ 
ance of B2 each instead of dole, but my proposal not having 


met with approval, they were all put upon dole. I respect¬ 
fully beg to point out that the granting of cash allowances 
would have materially reduced the cost. According to rules 
each sheshandi received daily a dole of 28 ozs., including 
other items, and taking the average price of jowari to be 
181bs. a rupee, the cost of feeding a shetsandi comes to 
fi2-14-8 per month. I would, therefore, beg to surest 
that, in future, cash allowances may be substitutea for 
dole, as thereby Government would save its money and 
at the same time the shetsandis would be preserved from 
feeling a sense of degradation in being placed on a level 
with common beggars. Government were pleased, on my 
representation, to sanction the grant of cash in exceptional 
cases, but I think it would be very advisable land would 
conduce to economy to adopt it generally in future famines. 

(m) No provision has been made in the Famine Code for 
the relief of school children; some such provision will, in 
my opinion, prevent the cause of education from suffering. 
But if these children are not relieved in schools they will 
have to be relieved on works or by gratuitous relief in 
villages. On works they can do very little work, and will 
only increase the numbers and add to the cost; and if they 
are relieved by village doles it makes very little difference 
whether the dole is given through the headmaster or 
through the panch. 

(«) Villages may be formed into groups and cooked 
rations may bo substituted for dry ones wherever practicable 
from the beginning. This grouping will lessen the expendi¬ 
ture necessary for maintaining kitchens in all the villages 
of the taluka, and will at the same time serve as a test of 
necessity of relief. Where it is found impossible to move 
the residents of one village to another, gratuitous relief in 
form of dole may be given to such people and their number 
will not, in my opinion, be large. 

(p) The Public Works Department knows what num¬ 
bers are likely to come on relief works in times of 
scarcity, and before these works are actually started they 
should have hutting materials and tools ready for the 
maximum number that may be expected to come. This 
would, of course, mean a large outlay in the beginning, bnt 
it would effect a real saving in the long rim. In the late 
famine, insufficiency of tools and hutting materials rendered 
it impossible to exact tasks in strict accordance with.ruleg, 
and compulsory residence could not be strictly enforced. In 
some cases the Public Works Department was so unpre¬ 
pared that hutting materials in large quantities arrived 
long after relief works were stopped. Labourers were pnt 
to inconvenience by hutting material not always keeping 
pace with the increase in numbers. I would, therefore, 
propose, and I am supported by the Executive Engineer, 
that 60 per cent, of the material should be held in reserve 
so as to provide for all demands. 

( 2 ) The establishment was insufficient at the beginning, 
but additions were made as necessity arose. The Executive 
Engineer is of opinion that the establishment throughout 
was insufficient to cope with the demands made upon it. and 
I think his suggestion as to laying down some fixed scale of 
establishment of all kinds in the appendix of the Famine 
Code deserves consideration and may be adopted. 

(r) Whenever any large relief work is opened, a kitchen 
should, I believe, be established forthwith for non-working 
children, irrespective of the proportion they bear to the 
number of workers. This would save Government money 
and at the same time would not entail any hardship. In 
the last famine, kitchens were opened only when the number 
of children exceeded 10 per cent, of the adult workers. 

4. These are all the suggestions I have to make. The 
Famine Code, as it now stands, provides for all sorts of con¬ 
tingencies, and BO long as money is forthcoming and officers 
arc found to carry out the provisions with conscientious 
zeal and intelligence, there need be no fear of any loss of life. 
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J£r. 0-. D. QuMtion 3 (a). 

Pamtt. 

— Estraet, paragraphs 8 to lS,flrom the Bifapur Collee- 
iSrd Foii tors Famine Bistorietd Report for J89tf-97. 

8. The nin&ll, wye the Gazetteer, ig extomely irregular 
and varying both in amount and in distribution^ In the 
three nor^em talukas of Indi, Sindgi and Bijapur the 
average rainM is 26 inches. The deep rich plains on the 
KmiV* of the Krishna suffer from want of rain. South^of 
the TTriubna the valley of Ghatprabha enjoys a better rmn- 
1^11 . la Hungund the nun&U is even and certun, and a 
fulnre of crops from want of moisture is rare. 

“Ae year’s supply of water”, says the same author¬ 
ity, “ is drawn paruy from the south-west and partly from 
north-east monsoon. The south-west rain gcne^y b^ins 
in the first-hidf of June, but the fall is heavier in August, 
and there is a further increase in September and October 
when the north-east monsoon sets in. Ae supply from the 
north-east monsoon is variable and in some years it fails, 
and in others it funushes an important addition to the 
south-west r^n&U. 

“ The average yearly rainfall is 20 inches, but it is difficult 
to fix limits inthm which it mav vaiy without doing serious 
injury to the crops. A heavy tell of a few hours may swell 
the return, but be of little use compared with a gentle conti¬ 
nuous tell of nnaller quantity. In 1876, though the rain¬ 
fall in June (6’8^ was higher than any reoorded in tho ten 
nrevions years, the want or rain in August, September and 
O^ber caused an almost complete teilure of cro|M. The 
local opinion is that rain m^ almost entirely ful in June 
and on to the middle of July without caufdng any serious 
injury^provided it tells seasonably in August and Septein- 
ber. The ndn^ up to the middle of August affects the 
sowing of hharif crops. After the middle ox August it is 
the late crops which ate affected. If the later rgJn fuls, tho 
crops cannot either be sown, or if sown they are burnt. 
During 1876 the tell« of run were so untimely that they 
were M no benefit either to the early or to the late crops, and 
the result was temine." 

9. The above extract gives an idea of the general cUmatie 
peculiarities of the district, and I shall now exhibit in some 
detaii the circumstanoes that led to tho temine forming the 
subject of Uie report. 

10. The drought of 1896, thor^h unwelcome, was not 
quite an unexpected visitation. Cong before its actual 
appearance meteorological observations had disdoaed the tect 
tW the atmospheric conditions prevailing were nearly the 
mme as those of 1876, and grave fears be^ to be entertain¬ 
ed in high quartets, though the mass of people remained in 
blissful ignorance of the fate in store for them. The fore¬ 
bodings thus entertained were but too truly realised by the 
oourse events took subsequently. 

11. 1 give below a table showing month by month the 
run^ during 1896, and for purposes of comparison those 
of 1876 and 1891 also, those being tne two years of scarcity 
immediately preceding tho one tnrough which we have jurt 
passed. 

12. From January to April 1896 the quantity recorded 
was too small, in no case amounting folly toaninch. In May 
^e raintell varied from 3'46 in Indi to '68 in Bagalkot, 
giving an average for the district of 1*64. In June the 
maTimnm records was 4'16 at Badami and the minimum 
vras *72 at Sindgi, with an average of 1'88. This aver^ 
for June was below the normal, which is 3'33. Yet 149,170 
acres of land were sown with early crops. The rainfall of 
July with a maximum of 2'91 at Indi and a minimum of. 
1*36 at ^galkot gave an average of 1'98 agunst the normal 
rainfall of 1*97 inches in that month, and the seedlings 
were benefited by it and showed good signs. But in Angr^ 
the average of 1'74 was much below the normal, 3'93, and 
the early crops which mainly depend on these rains began to 
wither. In &ptomber the maximum was 3'71 at Bagewadi 
and minimum of *57 in Badami, giving an average for the 
district of r62. This was much below the average of ordi¬ 
nary years, which is 4*68, and the rabi sowing operations 
were much retarded. It is true Bagewadi enjoyed a tell of 
8'71, but the almost total fall-ire of rain in O^ber, when it 
vras'thbro only '02, blighted all prospects. In October the 
maximum vras '96 in Badami and the minimum '02 in 

, Bagewadi, a state of circums'ances which dealt a death blow 
to mI hopes of getting any harvest. It was now that people 
lost all heart and the anxiety deepened into alarm. I sub¬ 
mitted a report on the l.S-. h of November 1896 describing 
the state of things as it then existed, and I extract the 
following paragraph from it for ea'<y reference ; — 

“ Excepting a few scanty local showers there has been an 
abeenoe of rain throrghout the district; and kharif crops 


which were sown in places here and there have been totaOv 
destTOTed. On banks of rivers and in low-lying lands, whim 
form but a very small fraction of the whole cultivable area, 
kharif crops have managed to keep alive, but th^ are doom¬ 
ed to wither soon for want of rain. This district depends 
mainly on the rabi crops, and these have shared the teite of 
the early crops. In certain places advantage was taken of 
the moisture afforded by the scanty showers and seeds were 
sown. The plants have nowhere grown to more than a foot 
and-a-half in height, and as there are no ri^ of rain they 
vrill have to be rooted out or allowed to wither away where 
they stand. The cause of funine is failure and unseason- 
ableness of ndntell. The accompanying table will show the 
rabitell from January to November, and it will be seen from 
it that the rainfall was scanty and unseasonable. You are 
already aware that the south-west monsoon in this district 
sets in in June and the north-west in September or October. 
The ndnfall in August regulates the area of the kharif 
crope. later rains are very useful for rabi. This year 
there being no ndnfall worth the name in Auguri, Septem¬ 
ber and October, no yield can bo expected from either of the 
crope. The area protected by tanks and wells is very small 
as compared with the total cultivable area, and as remarked 
in the ^tistical Atlas ‘in a year of fulnre of raintell 
this area becomes almost obliterated and may be neglected. * 
The rainy season ends in November, but looung to the pre¬ 
sent rigns I do not think that there is hope of further run; 
but supposing that rain does come it will be of very little 
use for cultivation purposes. In olden times when there 
were no tecilitics of communication and export, cultivators, 
it is sud, used to sow jowari in large quantities ud very 
little land vns given to growing the other food-gruns, sum 
as wheat, gram, etc. The area under cotton was also sm^. 
But with the opening of the railing and the greater tecili¬ 
tics afforded for communication and export the ryots, with a 
desire to make money, devote a larger area than before to 
such crops the yield of which is exported. Tho consequence 
of this is that they have very small ri«eks of jomui in 
reserve to tell hack npon in times of scarcity like the pre¬ 
sent, when the year’s narvest happens to The M a m iat- 
dars with no exception all report that the distress is very 
great in their respective talukas. I myself travelled 
through Indi, Sindgi, Bijapur and Br^wadi talukas, and 
from what I personally saw I am convinced that the scar¬ 
city is real and that it will soon deepen into a dire temine. 
I went personally to the houses of the poor cultivators, and 
found that they had no stock of grain but depended solelv 
npon wW they could buy in the muket, paying abnormal¬ 
ly high prices and often b^ond their means. 

“ My belief that there is a great distress is strengthened 
by the condition of the agriculturists. The prices of food- 
grains have risen enormously high and the people find^ it 
difficult to procure grain for their maintenance. This is a 
purely agricultural cui^ct and the jpecpie entirely dcMnd 
on agriculture. The population or the district according 
to tho last census is 796,839. Out of thu newly 76 per 
cent, are agriculturists and 24 are engaged in crafts and 
industrica The latter, however, are greatly^ dependent on 
agpnoultnnl prosperity, and if agriculture fuls both equally 
suffer the distress. I have seen that the labourers in 
ordinary times were in some cases unwilling to work even on 
annas 3 per day: but they now are willing to accept wages 
even below the temine rates. Had there been agood harvest 
they would never have consented to accept such low vrages. 
Ae condition of the a^icultural live-stock has beemne 
extremely pitiable. Fodmir is so scarce that a bundle of 
kadbi which cost annas 4 formerly is now sold for fi2 and 
more, llie consequence of this is that cattle are brought to 
the market for sale in large numbers on every markrt-day. 
The animals are Offered for ridiculously low prioes, and in¬ 
stances are not uncommon of a cow being sold for annas 4 
or 8. Even at these nominal prices the animals find few 
buyers except butebors and mabars who eagerly buy them 
up not for the sake of meat but for their hides, each of which 
fetches from fili to B8. From personal inquiries 
made at Bijapur, Sindgi Almel and other pli^ I find that 
hundred of animab are slaughtered in this vrey, and the 
butchers, finding no use for the flesh, merely take away tho 
skin and leave the carcasses as food for ravens and beasts of 
prey or to rot where they lie. In some places I found the 
stench proceeding Atom the places where toe animab were 
slaughtored so intolerable that I had to issue orders for the 
removal of the nuisance and prevention of its recurrmce. 
Ao animals that I SOW still alive are littie better than mere 
skeletons, and if no means are taken to preserve them^ will 
eitoer have to tell under toe butcher’s knife or to die of 
starvation. In many of the villages no fodder can be h^ 
either for love or for money. My own horses had to remain 
without any fodderwhilo I was atZalkL lithe CoUeotor of a 
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diatriet, with all the offleial pnetige and inflnenoe to baok 
him, fuel in thia way, it may be easily imagined what the 
condition of pom people mnst be. In my tonr throngh 
Indi and Sindgi and portions of Bijapu and Bagewadi 
I saw but two stacks of kadbi, and on inquiry into the 
of it I learnt that people had removed their stacks from <mn 
places for f^ of incendiaries and thieves and sold all their 
stock, retaining for their own use only a small quantity 
whuh they ooud keep in their houses in a secure place. 
This stock too is coming to an end, and those who can affmd 
it are sending their cattle to Dbarwar, Belgaum and other 
districts where t^ can get fodder. But the poor culti¬ 
vators—and their number is large—who cannot afford this 
expense are obliged to rit down in sheer despair and look 
helplessly on, while the cattle they have hitherto tended like 
their own children are dying by inches before their eyes. 
If the destruction of eawe goes on at the present rate, there 
will remain, I fear, very few bullocks available for purposes 
of field work when i^n comes next year and the sowing 
season commences. Government has been kind enough to 
aUow free grazing in Government forests, but there is very 
little pasture ground where grass has grown and the conces¬ 
sion bmefits very few.” 

5. (h) The prices of food-gnuns were much higher than in 
ocfUnary years, but were better than those in 1876-77. 

4. There was nothing noticeable or particular about the 
condition of the people. The season of 1891-62, though not 
as unfavourable as 1896-97, eras bad enough for the pe<mle 
and relief works were found necessary. Seasons after 
1891-92, though not quite un&vourable, did not bring in 
bumper crops. However, they were good enough to ulow 
the people to live in plenty and in cheer. But the 
bad season of 1896-97 came in too close a proximity to 
1891-92. 

6. Taldng into consideration the average standard of 
living, the people may be said to enjoy a fair share of mate¬ 
rial well-being. The lower castes, however, are, as a general 
rule, not in a satisfactory condition. Their proportion, how¬ 
ever, is not very large. The percentage of lower castes to 
the total population is 29. 

6. The area irrigable even in ordinary yean being very 
small, the agriculture mainly depends on timely and suiS- 

* Dinetar of land Bseords eient rain. As observed by Mr. 
sal atrtoaltoM. Mui^Mackenzie,• this area becomes 
much smaller than usual in droughts and may almost bo 
left out of oonrideiation. 

7. Xxeept the tiohor landholders, sowkan, merehants, 
pleaden and higher Government employes and agents and 
servants of mercantile companies, there are very few who 
have monqy reserves. Big limdholders and grain merchants 
often have in reserve a fair stock of grsdn, but labourers, 
s m al l landholders, artisans and classes likely to come on 
relief in times of scarcity have very UtUe stock either of 
grain or money in reserve, and their number is Isorge. 

8. A statement is hereto attached showing the number of 
kbourers on large and small relief works in 1876-77 and 
1896-97. From this it will be seen that the numbers in 
1896 were in some months larger than those in 1876-77, but 
the Brices were easier in the famine of 1896-97 than in 
187o-77. The scarcity of 1891-92 afEords no comparison as 
the extent and severity of distress were comparatmly very 
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XMD. nemg uMimeiy ^ insuffident both for 
outtun of the oops was so insigni- 
ih*t it might be safely negleotsd. and hence thm^ 
M possibility of over or under estimationu Keither was 
there any app^iable mistake in measuring the extent of 
the iwurces of the people nor the degree of distress. The 
numbm on relief worto fiuetnated, and whenever on a^ 
irork the numbers went down sufficiently low to allow ofS 
tong closed, prompt measures were taken to stop the work. 
Su^ ^ was tiien to w that there should bJ no C 
in granting gratuitous relief 

10. The estimate of the Famine Commission of 1879 is 
eonuct to a great extent, though in the month of August 
the perantage rose to 18 on the lastdar. The 

«• ^ ^**L***^ higher in the talnkas of MuddSuST 

Sin^ Md Indi, but the standard fixed by the Commission 
correct estimate as applied to 4e whofe^tS 

11. There was no great departure from the standard. The 
%h permtsM (18) r^hed on the last day of August was 

distance test introduced at the later 
s^ o^he famine, compulsory residence in camps, distri¬ 
bution of cooked food to children instead of cash aUowanoes 
and a rigorou exaction of task—and fines in case of contu- 

^nion, suflScient to drive 
^ m« who have means of subi^ce, from relief works. 

<*!«*»d here and there where a man in a 
tolerably good condition resorted to relief works. But roch 
imtences wnnot have been frequent or many. Besides the 

ST's “"i®* \“t»^«>atc«inot.ttra^%J: 
^ber of ^ple who are not really in need of mliS 
belief is that no ^n who was not in need of relief 
^Ws come to om relief works. As regards gratuitoM 
rebef in villages, ipecial care was taken bj^e hUmlatdars 

gratuitous relief was not 
too liberally bestow^, and the fluctuations in the number 

fcr^pt of ^ clearly show that great 

care was exercised in distributing it * 


Jfr. G. m. 
Panes. 

1898. 
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Mr. a. D. 
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18. Bearing in mind tliat tbe objeot of famine measnree 
is to save Ufo and prevent great soffering, 1 do not think 
that there was any person whodeeerred relief and did not 
get it. 

14. The relief arrangements were not insnffioientor ill 
adapted. 

16. Though the mortaUty was larger than in normal 
years, no death ^ been attributed to stairation, and hence 
greater extension of relief was unnecessary. The fact that 
there ^ve been no deaths from sta^ation and the fact that 
crime did not increase in the famine year show, I believe, 
that lalief measures were taken up in time. 

16. Kitchens were opened on almost all the works in the 
month of May, and theu opening was always followed by a 
reduction in the number of de|)endents and non-working 
ehildnn in reoei]^ of relief. This reduction is explained by 
the unpopularity of kitchens, for it was found that after the 
opening of kitchens, labourers purchased “ ragi" instep of 
jowari, 1^ times dearer than “ragi," so that they might 
support themselves with fiuniUes on the wsiges they onmed. 
The unpopularity of the kitchens was duo to the disinclin¬ 
ation of the people to receive cooked food. 

In certain villages where the number on the dole register 
appeared to be too large, dry rations were discontinued and 
branch poor-houses wi^ cooked rations were opened. This 
substitution effected a certun reduction in the nnmber 
in receipt of relief. When cooked rations are to be given 
a certain establishment becomes neoessaiy, and it wonld not, 
1 believe, be economical to substitute cooked rations for dry 
ones in *J1 cases, for in many villages the recipients are few 
in nnmber not warranting the employment of the necessary 
establishment. Groups villas, therefore, vdth centru 
places for distribution of cooked food may be substituted. 

17. No. 

18. I think all the rei^nirements were met by the im- 
pontion a moderate distance test, task-work and com¬ 
pulsory residence. These were sufficiently stringent to 
wve away well-to-do men, without at the same time 
being too strict to exclude thw who really deserved relief. 

19. Yes. 

20. Yes. All women and children above seven were set 
tasks suited to tbehr powers. 

21. The average daily nnmber of persons relieved gra¬ 
tuitously by aU sorts of gratuitous relief wu 22,026, 
bearing a percentage of 2‘7 to the total popnlstion.^ The 
average daay num^ of labourers was 66,614, bearing a 
proportion cd 0*9 to the total population. The percent^e 
of persons gratuitously relieved to workers is 39. I thiu 
the percentage is reasonable. 


figures of 1891, however, it will be seen that the distribution 
of the population is as under according to their ages:— 



Milee. 

Ptmalei. 

Total. 

Perecoitce. 

Children up to 
9 years 

121,037 

121,038 

242,075 

30-40 

Boys from 10 
tolO . - 

60,858 

54,488 

116,271 

14-48 

Adults from 20 
to60 . 

200,958 

199,080 

400,942 

(Hales 85 28 

50-81{ 

Sixty and up¬ 
wards de¬ 
pendents . 

15,261 

22,770 

88,081 

1 Femalss 25-11 

4-78 

Totai, 

... 

... 

... 

100 


From this it would be seen that it is only properto consider 
an average family to consist of one man (B), one woman (C), 
1| non-working child,} working child, f of a dependent, i .«., 
the average &mily can be taken to consist of 4 persons, out 
of which 2| alone would be workers and 1^ non- 
workers. or the proportion of non-workers to workers 
should i>e 3 to 6 and not 3 to 8. The raraings of an 
average &mily were thus 4 annas and 2 pies for the rate 
of jowari at 19 lbs. to the rn^. 'When, however, a com¬ 
parison is to be made between the earning of a lamily in ordin¬ 
ary times with those in famine times, the amount of wages 
in coin would be misleading, as the quantity of grain ob¬ 
tainable for it should be the real standard for comparison. 
The Public Works Department wages in ordinary times are 3 
annas for an adult male and 2 annas for a woman and 1 . 
anna for a working child. Their value in grain at the 
average rate of jowari at 40 lbs. to the rupee would be 13} 
lbs. for 8| annas, while the famine wages give the rate of 6 
lbs. to the familv. It will thus be evident that the famine 
wages were barely sufficient to maintain the workers alone 
and not their dependents in addition. _ Including the wages 
paid to non-workers the total wam give the rate of 7 lbs. to 
the family. It will be further obserm from the diagram 
that when kitchens were not opened everywhere, the number 
of non-working children fluctuated regularly with the in¬ 
crease or decrease in the relief workers, and the number of 
the latter was in no month more than 27'83 per cent, of the 
total number of relief workers who for the week ending 13th 
February, were 14,731 men (18-12 per cent.),24,748 women 
(30-44), 19,680 working children (24-08), 22,221* non- 
' working children (27-83), and 

isciBdiag sum. nninber of non-working 

children when compared with the census figures ^^to 
prove that there was no foundation for the belief once 
entertained that all the non-working children did not 
belong to the relief workers proper. 


iro<e.—The number 28,026 includes persoss relisved under 
sections 67,60 and 150, non-workiiw imildren in kitchens and 
non-working children and depenumts relieved by cash pu- 
ment by Publio Works Department and Civil Agency and in 
poor-hooses. 

22. The taska being fixed after mature consideration and 
as the ontoome of actual experience arc, in my opinion, 
suited to tho* different classes into which labouren aio 
divided. ‘When it is borne in mind that the relief workers 
are not accustomed to the sort of work which they have to 
do on relief worke the toek, in my opinion, cann^ well be 
higher without the labourers Ming fined exoesuvely for 
tiiort work. 

The wage earned by a family in famine days was not, in 
my opinion, more than a mere subsistence wsge, vide para¬ 
graph 18^ of the Collector's Famine Report, 1898-97- 

AceompaHim«»t to the Aneioer to Queetion Mo. 29. 

Paxaqsafh 184A. 

In snmmariting the history of the famine, the Executive 
Engineer has given a diagram, a tracing of which I beg 
to produce.* In this the princiMl curve gives the daily 
average numbers of workers empfoj'ed for each week ; the 
dotted curve shows the numbm in receipt of gratuitous 
rilief, and the third curve shows the amount of wages 
obtainable by an average family of workers which is con¬ 
sidered by him to consut of one man and one woman of 
class B, one child between 12 and 18 olsased as C adult, one 
working child between the ages of 12 and 7, one child below 
seven, and half a dependant, i. e., of 6^ persons, four persons 
workers and li non-workers. By a reference to the census 


The decrease in the number of non-working children after 
the kitchens were opened was principally due to the super¬ 
stition and prejudice of some pMple,wbofor fear of lowering 
themselves in the esteem of their ca^ or of those amongst 
them who were not required to resort to relief works, tned 
to mtintain their children and dcMndents by purchasing 
from their wages an inferior kind ofgrain. Many instances 
were noticed oi relief workers purchasing the cheapest in¬ 
ferior grain obtainable in order that they might feM them¬ 
selves and their children, whose cash allowances were stopped 
on the opening of kitchens, on the wages they earned. IHie 
above conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the people 
were found purchasing -* lagi " in the latter period of the 
famine, after the opening of kitchens. 

23. The number of works in a sub-division was more than 
one tbrougbout the famine, except in Bijapnr taluka, 
wbeie all large relief works were stopped for s time, fint 
this could not be helped owing to overcrowding of works 
and to their consequent unmanageablenesa Residence on 
works was made compulsory wherever possible, but in¬ 
sufficiency of butting material was much felt, and people 
bad to suffer from tho inclemencies of the weather. Com¬ 
pulsory residence, which is generally disliked by the people, 
u a test of necessity to some extent, as the rules u dit- 
dpline in camps are sufficiently strict to act as a deterrent 
to people who have any resources of their own. 

24. The table appended to question No. 8 shows the nnmber 
of persons reliev^ as labourers on works and their periefii- 
agpe to popnlation month by month. 

26. Thefiguresfor 1896-97 are higher than those for 1876- 
77 except in the months of May, June, July and Ang^, 
and are duo to the low ebb to which the resisting 


* Itotpriatvd. 
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power of the pe( 9 le had been redneed owing to the famine 
of 1890-97 coming eloae on the heela of the loarcity of 1891- 
93. The larger nnmher ie abo due, I believe, to greater 
confidence in the good intentions of Qovemment. 

80. Ai expliuned in the hkt question, the greater nnmbera 
are dne to the short l^od which has passed between 1891-^ 
and'the scamitj of 1896-97, and thns in my opinion the 
people did not show more eagerness to resort to reUef works 
I than was natural under the enuumstanew. 

27. “ Qratuitons relief ” was mainly given bjr meam of doles 
of grain. There was only one poor^onse in which resi¬ 
dence was a conation of relief, and 88 branch poor-houses 
without this condition where cooked food was given. No 
money was given to persons in their homea. 

28. Ky answer to both the questions is in the affirmative I 
for the inneoting machinery was quite sufficient and com* 
patent, and the Mamlstdars, Sub-Divisional officers and n^- 
self to^ particular care to see that none that did not d^ 
serve gratuitous dole was put on the register. 

29. The statistics for 1876-77 are not as compete as desir 
able, and the column headed “Chari^” is not sn^ently clear. 
It is not possible to know whether dependents and children 
relieved on works are included therein or not. It may, 
however, be s^ of the famine under question that no 
vQlagee have been abandoned for want of relief. The 
promptness with which relief was nven in this famine 
nas bWn helpful in keeping villages and households together. 
Some people migrated to other districts, but it was 
more for the sake of finding fodder for their cattle than 
in search of food for themselves. There may have been 
some demoraliaation, but I do not think it was of a serious 
or permanent nature, nor do I think it practicable to stop it 
altogether. 

80. The total gross cost of the direct famine relief in the 
Bijapur District was 928,26,198. The total number relieved 
(in terms of units of one day’s relief) was 27,082,926. The 
cost per head therefore comes to 1 anna 8 pies. The total 
expenditure in 1876-77 amounted to 926,8^767. Looking 
to the fact that prices of jowari in some localities fell as 
low as 12Dls a rupee when the number in receipt of relief was 
the largest, it may be said that the relief was ad mini stered 
as eoonomici^y as it was oonnstent with the object of saving 
human life and great human suffering. 

81. Tsgai, amountintr to B1S,88,265, was advanced (up to 
26th November 1897), 9931,400 under Land Improvment 
Loans Act, and 94,06366 under Agrioulturixts' Loans Act. 
13 m sum that has bwn formally remitted is BS-11-6 agunst 
910 in 1876-77. The suspensions sanctioned amount to 
B 238,018-94, or 19 per cent, of the revenue, while in 
1876-77 the ontstonding balanoe was 60 per cent cf the 
revenue demand. 

82. The land-owning daas, in addition to the tagai, have 

^ incurred a debt of U0,f3,087. • 

heavy burden on them, as the 
interest charged by the sowkars is much heavier than tagai, 
and if these mans are not cleared up the lands may even¬ 
tually pass out of their hands. But ag^nst this larger 
indebtMnM is to be put the increased fertility nf the soil 
owing to the improvements effected on the land. 'With the 
help of tagai 1318 wells have been constructed which will 
irrigate 7,400 aerea. 

The cultivating non-proprietary class has also suffered 
much. This class has to maintain Uve-stock and to enter¬ 
tain a few servants and labourers, and has to pav heavy 
rent. Foddn became scarce and manv of them ^ to seU 
their cattle, and where this course ^dnot appear beneficial 
they had to maintain their cattle at great expense. This 
olass is not generally rich, and the income of the average 
&mily u In (wdhiarv yeara little more than sufiScient to 
it. They have no stocks of money or fodder, and 
in the famine y«« not,Uke agricultural labourers, 

m all to the reU^ works, but had to keep some members of 
he famih at home to look after the field, the cattle, etc., and 

'' no resource but to borrow. To repay these the 
''of this class will have to pinch themselves for some 
come. 

’’^tural foboarerr.—This class is not rich and 
^ itself 1^ doing manual field work. They have 
keep them ai home, and when field labour is not 
.^ey resort to relief works as soon as they are 
They are the earliest sufferers in bad seasons. 
-«t bonow loans rttber from the sowkar or the 
Saving no reserves cl money or grain,a^y with- 
them means a day of starvation. They can- 
\ on private charity in these days, and henoe 


in bad yean they sell their labour for whatsoever small 
return it brings. Having no property and no status they 
lose nothing. Their phyncal oiseomfort, however, so long sa 
famine lasts is acute, and thev had to do a work to which 
they were not aoonstomed ana todo it under restraint and to 
lose a certain amount of independence. 

Tntdint elatM *.—The trade was a-, bit slacker than 
usual, ana capital did not bring the usual return to the 
trader. Petty traden had of course to borrow, but, spctdc- 
ing generally, it mav be arid that with returning brisk tnde 
they will recoup their loss. 

Hie aitimn class is ordinarily better off thnn agricultnrri 
labonrera and than even the cultivating non-propAetary 
class. They hold a certain reserve of money, but ^ing 
generally addicted to some vice their reserve ruiu short 
in no time. They too have suffered along with the 
rest. They have a certain amount of cr^it with the 
sowkar wbo, looking to his own opportunities, advances 
loans to artixan classes at exorbitantly nigh rate ot interest, 
and tiie artisan daas have got into ddit which they will 
take some time to repay. Thev will, however, soon begin to 
earn their usual wages and will not, it is hoped, fed the 
effects of fiunine lo^. 

88. Hie scheme of relief contemplated in the Famine 
Briief Code is nowhere defective ; but it is not always.easv 
without heavy expense to find employment suited to each 
class of skilM labonrm. 

84. The arrangements for ascertrining and reporting the 
failure of rainfaU and crops are seffieient for ril practical 
purposes, but to secure greater accniaOT in times of coming 
dan^, rainfall measurements may be taken at different 
centres of a triuka, and test villages may be assigned to 
Circle Inspectore to ascertrin the valuation of crop. At 
present the agency of the Circle Inspectors is nseful, but if 
employed b the above way greater accuracy may be expect¬ 
ed In makbg valuation of crop returns. 

86. There are no villages b the district where them are 
not village officers. 

86. For all practical purposes the returns submitted by 
(3rde Inspectors regaiding the area and kinds of oops 
actually sown may m relied on as approximately correct. 
They do not take the measurements ox the crops sown b all 
fields b each an^ every village, but onlv with renect to 
oertab fixed survey numbers. The Kulkamiss indeed do 
keep a register, but this u not reliable as they do not gene¬ 
rally b practice take actual measurements, but rely on 
the inbtmation ^ven bv the cultivators. The retunu 
showing the oondiMns ox the croM may be said to be 
^ly reliable, as the Kulkapies and Patels bring geimrally 
themselves cultivators and bebn generally residents of the 
villages from which they send the returns, have a good 
knowledge about the crope^ and thdr reports, unless specially 
and btcntiopally over-Mimated or underestimated, cannot 
generally be false, and the same may be arid of the second 
Uem, ets., the extent to itiibh the sowings have friled. 
Circle Inspectors have also to look to these matters, and the 
report submitted by them may be taken to be correct. 

87. Tee. 

88. Yes, and also on my personal observation. 

89. The measures of relief were as follows:— 

1. ’Works under Public. Works Department. 

2. Works under Civil Agen^. 

8. Ghatuitons relief by Public Works Department 
to riiSdren and dependents. 

4. Qratuitous reUef b kitchens. 

6. Gratuitous relief in poor-houses. 

6. Gratuitous relief to respectable persona b their 

hmnes (section 160). 

7. Gratuitous relief under section 67 to cripples, etc. 

8. Gratuitous relief to village servants under sec¬ 

tion 60. 

9. Gratuitous dole to school children. 

10. Extra remuneration to Pateb and Eulkamies. 

11. Tagai. 

12. Suspensions and remiationa of Land Bevenue. 

Of these numbers, 1 and 8 only were under the manage¬ 
ment of the Public Works Departinent and the rest nnd« 
the ^vU Agency. 

The municipalities in the district mabtabed poor- 
houses for some tiine, gave gratuitous relief, and mabtrincd 
a few small relief worl^ 
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People were also assisted by Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund and by cheap shops opened by certain 
leading merchants and other gentlemen. 

To each large relief work was appointed a special cml 
officer and a Hospital Assistant, whenever practicable. The 
special civil officer received labourers on relief works and 
oWfied them in the first instance. They had also to see 
that labonrers coming from neighbonring villages did not 
get admission on the works and supervised the kitchens, 
enforced discipline of residence in camM and m other 
matters. They had to watch payment, and to report when¬ 
ever they came across any cases where the wages were not 
prope*ly paid or where wages in their opinion were not 
sufficient for the maintenance of the labourers. The Pub¬ 
lic Works Department was allowed a free hand in setting 
tasks to labourers, in measuring them, in short in every¬ 
thing which related to technical parts of the work. 

Civil Agency, Small Belief TToris.—These were under 
the charge of the Revenue authorities, who were assisted 
in the control and management of the work by District 
Local Board overseers. Payments, in the absence of Rev- 
enue officers, were made by these overseers, who had 
special instructions to sec that nobody who was able-bodied 
and capable of being drafted to a large relief work was 
admitted on these works. 

Pow-AoMses.—There was only one poor-house answering 
to the description of it as given in the Code. The remain- 
ing so-called poor-houses were nothing more than kitchens. 
To each poor-house was appointed a karkun and a peon. 
Cooks and water-bearers were appointed as necessity arose. 
Cooked food was given twice daily to the inmates, once in 
the morning and once in the evening. No enelosurra were 
erected for the residence of persons who were fed in the 
poor-houses, but they were left to find out shelter for them¬ 
selves. These poor-houses were under the direct supervision 
of Belief Mamlatdars and Relief Mahalkari. 

Gratuitout Belief tenders Section 57.—Circle Inspectors 
who had orders to visit all the villsges under their charge 
once a week at least and to make house-to-house inspections 
put such persons on the dole as they thought deserving 
of it. The Mamlatdars and Sub-Divisional officers were 
constantly on tour throughout the period of famine, and 
whenever they came across any instances where they 
thought that the dole was being given to any person not 
deserving it, they at once struck of£ the name of the person* 
The dole was given daily in the form of iowari in the pres¬ 
ence of two respectable Panch of the village and the vil¬ 
lage officers by the grain-dealer. In the villages where 
there were no grain-dealers, the distribution of the dole was 
done hy the village officers in the presence of the Panch. 

Village servants were given the dole once a week by the 
Circle Inspectors. 

The dole to school children was given by the Head 
Masters of the different schools. 

40. I kept constantly travelKng through the different parts 
of the district, and in my tour I visited each and every 
relief work and imjuired into the complaints of labourers 
and saw that the rules of discipline were_ duly enforced. I 
also visited the villages and personally inspected the distri¬ 
bution of the dole. Frequently did I make inquiries into 
the condition of the dole recipients. I visited all the 
schools in the villages where I happened to be encamped as 
frequently as possible, and convinced myself that the dole 
to Ae school children was given after proper enquiry. 

41. Except the dole to school children all were Code mea¬ 
sures, and were authorised by the Local Famine Code as it 
stood before the famine begpn. 

42. Section 161 of tiie Famine Relief Code was appUed 
neither as it stood before the commencement of the famine, 
nor as it was altered afterwards. 

Section 148 allows of persons of respectable position being 
put on gratuitous relief, hut no such cases were brought to 
notice of the authorities. 

There are no canals worth the name in the district, and 
hence there was no room for the application of section 158. 

Section 162 also was not erven effect to as the forests of 
the district yield but very Tittle hutting materials, and 
epfflung them for fuel would, it was feared,, lead to the total 
disappearance of the forests. 

48.. (1). Instead of Sundj^ the market-dt^ of the place 
where the workers were employed was allowed as a day of 
rest This change was beneficial inasmuch as it allowed the 
lalxinrers to go and make the necessary purchases. 

(2) The Code lays down daily payment of wages to new- 
oomers and bi-weekly to others. The workers of course ohoose 


frequent payments and find them convenient, but the PnWie 
WOTks establishment not being sufficient, it was not found 
possible to adhere strictly to the rule. Payment was there¬ 
fore made once a week and sometimes even at longer inter¬ 
vals. As regards new comers, daily payments were ordered, 
but this was not always practicable. There seems some 
doubt as to how long a man should be considered a new¬ 
comer, and variations occur as the matter is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the officer in charge of the work. I am therefore 
of opinion that a fortnight should be the limit to which a 
man should be thought to be a new comer. 

(3) In my letter No. 575-F., dated 10th December 1896, 
to the Commissioner, S. D., I laid before Government _a 
detailed scheme for giving employment to weavers in their 
own craft. But the quantity of cloth that would be woven by 
such number of weavers would, it was thought, be too large 
to be disposed of with profit, and section 161 of the Code 
was amended by G. R. No. 242-Fam., dated 23rd January 
1897, ordering that all weavers should be told to go on 
relief works, and those that were absolutely _ incapable 
of doing the necessary tasks were to be given semi- 
gratuitons relief. There was a large number of weavers 
really in need of relief here, but when told to go on the 
works, they all refused and preferred to stay at home. They 
were frightened by the unaccustomed nature of the work, 
and persisted in their refusal to go in spite of the hard¬ 
ships which they knew they would be exposed to. They 
however found help from the sowkars, who lent them money 
and kept them going. This saved the necessity of Govern¬ 
ment doing anything for them though they got into debt; 
but I am not sure they will be equally lucky in case of 
another scarcity. The experience of this famine alone would 
not therefore in my opinion justify us in removing the exist¬ 
ing provision in the Code for affording relief to this class 
of skilled, artizans. 

(4) Section 107 was amended by jowari being substituted 
for flour and other items. This was a gain to Government 
no doubt, inasmuch as it saved the cost of grinding which, 
in the case of each person, comes to about a pie or a pie and- 
a-half, but it may have put the recipients to some incon¬ 
venience. I do not think, however, the amendment entailed 
any great hardship, because they could in all cases manage to 
get the com ground by some of their acquaintances. 

(5) Government on my proposal were pleased in their 
Resolution No. 167-Fam., dated 16th January 1897, to sanc¬ 
tion a special allowance, to women in eonfinement, of wheat, 
ghee and jaggery and country medicine for the first three 
days. This concession saved a good deal of hardship, but 
considering that according to the custom of natives, women 
require medicines and nourishing food for 10 daySr I would 
recommend the continuance of the allowance for 10 instead, of 
only 3 days as recommended by the Sanitary Commissioner. 

(6) It was proposed by me that milk might be substituted 
in cases- of young children who, owing to their tender age» 
cannot take ordinary food. Government sanctioned my 
proposal subject to the condition that there was no undue 
increase in cost. This concession, I think, may be exteKdhd 
also to adults who through old age or other causes are in-' 
capable of taking ordinary food. The Collector may be 
authorised in such cases to substitute any article of food for 
those sanctioned by the Code he thinks suitable, providedy- of 
course, that uo extra cost is incurred. 

(7) The Code prescribes only two meals in the day for non- 
working children, hut in actual practice they have three 
meals a dw, and on my proposal the number of meals was 
in G. R. No. 1323-Fam., dated 16th June 1897, increased’ to 
three. This keeps the children in good condition and should, 
I think, be continued on future oecasious. 

(8) The Code lays dovm no rule with regard to the dura¬ 
tion of rest in the 12 hours of work. In actual praoticey 
however, about two hours were allowed, but on my represent¬ 
ation Government were pleased to allow three hours’ com¬ 
plete cessation from 12 to 3 p.M. But the amount of task 
required of them not being reduced, the number of personT 
fined, which before the resolution was below 7,000, went ’• 
at one time as hfeh as 64,000. This is a point reqnir' 
consideration, and I would respectfully propose tha 
reduction of task might be made when the heat is 

able. 

(9) The Famine Code allows Sunday wages to all w 
But G. R. No. 1329-Fam., dated 18th Junt’ 
lays down that only those should he allowed th' 
sion who have put in attendance contihnously for th 
six days. This alteration was made to prevent thf 

of men coming only to get the Sunday wage 
immediately afterwards. But I beg to submi 
cases were few, and it was somewhat hard, I' 
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that for their wke honest workers without any intention of 
deceiving who joined in the middle of the week should have 
been deprived of the Sunday wage. I therefore propose 
that except in the case of men known to be dishonest the 
condition may not be enforced, and new comers may be paid 
the Sunday wage. 

(10) While visiting sohools in my tour I came across 
emaciated boys showing evident symptoms of semi-starvation 
and insufficient feeding. I then put myself in communica¬ 
tion with the Deputy Educational Inspector, who concurred 
in my views of the necessity of relief to such ill-fed boys. 
The matter was reported to Government and sanction was 
accorded in G. E. No. 1082-Pam., dated 22nd April 
1897, to putting boys who were quite incapable of going 
on the work on the dole register. The duty of distri¬ 
buting the dole was entrusted tc the Head Master of each 
sohool, who was authorised to give cooked food whenever it 
was found practicable and necessary to do so. The Deputy 
Educational Inspector and his Assistants were required to 
travel and to see that the duty was properly discharged. 
Bills were submitted by masters and were paid by the Relief 
Mamlatdars after due audit. The following table gives all 
necessary particulars about dole to school children :—■ 


1 

1 

1 

Hpntlis. 

Total number of Tillages 
in*the distriot. 

Daily ayerege attend¬ 
ance of Bchool chil¬ 
dren* 

Monthly total number ol 
Bchool children relieyed. 

1 

Expenditure* 

O 

t 

o 

1 



1 


8. 

a. 



June . 

209 

7,919 

10,286 

825 

7 

4 

348 

July . . 

209 

8,162 

25,120 

2,523 

7 

1 

i 810 

August . ^ 

209 

1 

7,885 

29,879 

3,061 

6 

7 

964 

September 

208 

7.904 

32,527 

3,270 

9 

2 

1,085 

October . 

210 

7,771 

36,864 

3,049 

1 

9 

1,189 




134,676 

12,729 15 11 

898 


This was a boon the value of which was, I believe, fully 
*ppreoiated by the parents of boys. It prevented schools 
from suffering in attendance and rendered help where it 
was really needed. The boys could not go on the works 
being of tender age and unaccustomed to labour, and there 
can be no doubt that their being put on the dole register 
was a step justified by considerations of humanity. 

(11) Section 90 of the Famine Relief Code requires that 
a special Civil officer should be appointed to each work or 
a group of works. According to tfie Code special civil 
officers must be persons endowed with summary powers 
which, as laid down in the Code Criminal Procedure, cannot 
be conferred upon any but a Magistrate of the let class. 
Such officers cannot be found below the rank of Mamlatdars, 
whose pay ranges from B160 to fi260 pltit B40 as let class 
Magistrate’s allowance. 

I do not think that it would be either advantageous or 
necessary to undergo such a large expense in appointing 
1st Class Magistrates with summary powers as special civil 
officers. Further, it would be di^ult to find so many per¬ 
sons competent to exercise 1st class magisterial powers at 
a short notice. 

I would therefore propose that instead of appointing Ist 
Class Magistrates as special civil officers, competent men 
with or without magisterial powers who can exercise a good 
supervision may be chosen and their pay may be fixS at 
R70 to filOO. 

This my proposal was temporarily eanetiflosd CRjvern- 
ment in GL. R. Mo- 9S4I, dated 23rd November 1896, 
and it was found to work well. 


44. My reply to this question may be gathered from my 
reply to question 46. 

46. To prevent weavers falling in debt which afterwards 
becomes impossible for them to repay, it appears desirable 
that some provision be made for exacting work from them in 
their own professions, thus facilitating the application of 
section 161. 


Instead of relieving shetsandis (village servants) by 
dole, a fixed allowance of H2 may be given to them. This 
will prevent their feeling a sense of degradation and at the 
same time will be more economical. 

No provision has been made in the Famine Code for the 
relief of sohool children j some such provision will, in my 
opinion, prevent the cause of education from suffering. 
Besides, if these children are not relieved in sohools they 
will have to be relieved on works or by gratuitous relief in 
villages. On works they can do very little work and will only 
increase the numbers on relief works and add to the cost of 
the-work ; and if they are relieved by village doles it makes 
very little difference whether the dole is given throng the 
Head Master or through the Fanch. 

"Villages may be formed into groups and cooked rations 
may be substituted for dry ones wherever practicable from 
the beginning. This grouping will lessen the expenditure 
necessary for maintaining kitchens in all the villages of the 
talnka and will at the same time serve as a test of necessity 
of relief. Where it is found impossible to move the residents 
of one village to another, gratuitous relief in form of dole 
may be given to such people, and their number will not in 
my opinion be large. 

The Famine Code as it now stands provides for all sorts 
of contingencies, and so long as money is forthcoming and 
officers are found to carry out the provision with conscien¬ 
tious zeal and intelligence, there need be no fear of any loss 
of life. But I would make the following suggestions. 

The Public Works Department knows exactly what 
numbers are likely to come on relief works in times of scar¬ 
city, and before these works are actually started they should 
have hutting materials and tools ready for the maximum 
number that may be expected to come. This would of 
course mean a large outlay in the beginning, but it would 
effect a real saving in the long run. In the late famine 
insufficiency of tools and hutting materials rendered it im¬ 
possible to exact tasks in strict accordance with rules, and 
compulsory residence could not be enforced. In some cases 
the Public Works Department was so unprepared that hut¬ 
ting materials in large quantities arrived long after relief 
works were stopped. 

46. I have no suggestion to make. 

47. I know of no such tracts. 

_ 48. All the different measures adopted for the relief of 
distress were approved by the people relieved, but it may 
be observed that they did not like the metal-breaking work. 
Intelligent native opinion spoke well of the different 
measures adopted for relief, and thought them most suited 
for the different purposes. But they seemed to be of 
opinion that the large quantities of metal broken were 
useless, and that the labourers might have been enmloyed on 
some useful work such a.s making canals. They also 
objected to the fines and the drafting, and thought the rules 
bore hard upon the workers. 

49. I have no other remarks to make or suggestions to 
offer. 

60. There were twenty large and four small relief works in 
progress on the 30th of August, on which day the number of 
relief workers was the largest. Of these, nineteen were roads, 
two village tanks, one was a bund, and the remaining two, if 
completed, would have been irrigation works, but they 
were ^ven up. Except four small relief works ^were 
under Public "Works Department agency. 

61. One hundred and sixty-six miles without metal and 
none with metal. 

63. Some of the roads that have been newly constructed 
are such as will facilitate local traffic, but some of the 
others which join the district of Bijapur to the adjoining 
Native States are of great impartance to the whole district. 
All the roads will now be gfiven over to the District Local 
Board, but the Board is not rich enough to undergo the 
largo expenditure which would be necessary for keeping 
them in perfect good order, and hence it is to be feared 
that some will again fall into disrepair and may be aban¬ 
doned. 

64. There is room for new roads, but I am not just at 
present prepared to say what length of new roads can be 
proposed. 

65. From the utility point of view the metal collection 
work does not appear to have much value, but in the 
absence of any better works affording relief to large number 
of labourers metal collection has to Be undertaken, but this, 
in my opinion, should have the least preference and should 
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be taken in hand when no others are available. The work 
of metal collection being spread over a length of road, it 
cannot be efficiently supervised without a number of 
mukadams and maistries. 

56. Metal sufficient to last for 188 miles of road for 
ten years has been collected. But looking to the small 
length of roads that are really important wd can be 
maintained by Local Board, it must be said that the 
^ , i, , ,, metal collected is far in excess of 

loS’.ln thf dutrU eeSi probable requirements on the roads 
mileB. where it has been stacked. 

67. A village tank being ordinarily not of large magni¬ 
tude Shnnot afford relief to a large number of labourers for 
any considerable period, and in times of famine it would bo 
necessary to take many of those in hand at one and the 
same time. This would necessitate a large establishment. 
Besides, great care will have to be taken to see that the 
well-to-do villagers of' the adjacent villages or of the 
village in whicli the tank work is situated do not unneces¬ 
sarily resort to work, not send their children and dependants 
to receive gratuitous relief on works. But for these two 
considerations village tanks appear to mo preferable to 
metal collection. 

The villagers wouj.d indeed be benefited by having a good 
supply of water secured. 

58. Six tanks were deepened in the late famine by civil 
agency and the units of labourers employed on them were 
87,664. Sangogi and Huilur tanks were undertaken by the 
Public Works Department, and the number of labourers 
employed thereon was 320,960. 

59. The number is about 230. 

Vide my answer to question No. 67. 

60. No village tanks have been taken up' as large relief 
works. As small relief works, only six were undertaken. 
But even with respect to these much remains to be done. 
There are many small village tanks in the district, and 
famine labour may with advantage be employed in the 
earlier stages of famine. But when it deepens iu severity 
some other works will have to be opened. 

61. No such works in the district. 

64. Sangogi and Huilur tanka were undertaken as relief 
works, but no part of the work is completed. The expen¬ 
diture iucurred on these works amounted to fi61,694. 

66. Muchkhandi tank was excavated in the famine of 
1876-77 ; but the. area irrigated by it is very small, vit., 15 
acres and 16 gunthas. 

67. Four big rivers run through the district affording 
at places an excellent position for putting bunds. .Mal- 
prabha near Kamatgi ora little down the river, with its high 
banks and not very extended bed, may, in my opinion, be 
used for foimiug a good re.servoLr whence canals may be 
used for irrigation purposes. The Krishna and the Ghat- 
prabha are also capable of being utilised for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, and the Public Works Department may be asked to 
prepare projects if any arc possible. 

68. No tramways or feeder railways were undertaken as 
relief works during the last famine. 

70. Programme for large and small relief works is to be 
annually submitted to Government. The programme is 
thus submitted annually, whether or not there be any prc»- 
peotive fear of famine. Plans and estimates were ready iu 
the majority of the works entered in the programme, but 
whenever the plan for any work was not roauy, necessary 
sanction was obtained for commencing the work without the 
formal plans under section 101 (c) of the Famine Belief 
Code. 

71. (a) Three to four miles. 

{b) To any distance in the district. 

72. Yes. But circumstances of different individuals will 
have to bo taken into consideration before assistance is 
peremptorily refused to them. 

73. Yes, in the same district. 


Yes, in case the tasks are enforced and provided a reason¬ 
able distance test is applied. 

77. Though not distasteful to the extent contemplated in 
the question, residence on the works at a long distance from 
their homes is submitted to under a protest and as an un¬ 
avoidable necessity. I know of certain people who refuged 
to go to the Sangogi tank though they were put to hardship 
by that refusal. 

78. A large increase in the establishment will be necessary. 

79. No. 

I cannot call to mind any such rules. 

No such precautions were necessary. 

80. The cost of hutting was one rupee per worker. 

81. Not materially, though cases of low fever and cold 
happened frequently, but they were not always brought to 
the notice of the Hospital Assistants owing to the distance 
at which the Hospital Assistants stayed from the works and 
owing to the unwillingness of Indian ryots in general to 
take English medicines. 

82. None were provided, but this was due to the Indian 
Famine Charitable Belief Fund clothing being given in 
cases of necessity. 

83. I do not think that the number of dependents becomes 
large when there are many but small works, or that it decreases 
when the works are large but few. The number of 
dependents rose with the number of workers, though not 
exactly in the same proportion. Opening of kitchens 
reduced the number of non-working children. 

94. With regard to the classification of labourers, I think 
the present system might advantageously be improved upon 
by doing away with A and C classes altogether. There are very 
few men who are specially qualified to come under A, and the 
intention of famine relief being merely to give maintenance, 
it is not easy to understand why men should be allowed to 
earn more, especially when Government takes upon itself the 
responsibility of providing for their helpless dependents and 
children, and for purposes of practical utility there need be no 
more than two classes. I have 
• To the OommisBloner, 8. D. already submitted* a report 
on this point in my No. 1707P., 
dated the 11th March, from which I extract the following 
paragraph:— 

“ 4. The next point in the matter of exaction of tasks is 
to see whether the remuneration and the work of the 
different classes are iii proportion to each other. This brings 
us to the question of classification of labourers, and 1 agree 
with the remark made at the end of Buie 3-1 that it is most 
desirable to reduce the number of classification as much as 
possible. The classification of labourers in four classes is a 
very complex system, and in my opinion two classes only, 
B and D, need be retained. In this respect I would beg 
to point out that, as observed by the Commissioner, C. D., 
the wages of A class are not sufficiently high to encourage 
the labourers of that class to do the full task allotted to them. 
On our relief works we see many able-bodied men and many 
of them ‘ professional labourers,’ but the percentage of the 
latter is only 11, which Ithink clearly shows that the A class 
wages are not sufficiently high to attract good and willing 
workers. As a stronger proof of this I would beg to point 
out that the able-bodied mahars who have been working as 
labourers under the Public Works Department even before 
the famine set in, and who before this used to perform larger 
tasks, do not at present care to earn the A class wages, as 
in their calculation the extra wages allowed to that class are 
not commensurate 'with the extra exertions required. Hence 
it is that they prefer the lower class with somewhat smaller 
wages but greater facilities for rest and ease. 

“ To this it may be objected that persons who have the 
will and strength to do larger work than is allotted to the B 
class are left without the least encouragement to exert them¬ 
selves. I would, however, say that the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces system allows of addition to the w ages, and, in my 
opinion, rewards are better calculated to encourage a man to 
do full work than the fixed wages of a higher class. 


74. 'Wherever hutting accommodation was sufficient, 
labourers were compelled to reside in camps, and thus resi¬ 
dence in camps was a rule and not an exception. 

76. Besldence in relief camps was made a condition of 
relief and was not the result of concentration and small 
number of works only. 

76. Besidence in camps should, I think, be made obliga¬ 
tory. I have no evidence to show that in the absence of 
residence test the works attract an unnecessarily large num¬ 
ber. 


“ As regards class C,. I beg to state that it has still less 
claims than A to remain. People in the C class with a little 
exertion and experience do the work assigned to B _ unless 
they are too lazy or too weak, in which case they will fall 
under the D class.” 

95. The quantity prescribed in the Famine Code is suffi¬ 
cient in the majority of cases. 

96. The labourers could always purchase the other items 
in the wages they earned on the calculation of jowari, and 
hence it was not necessary to take into account the actual 
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cost- of the component parts of a day’s ration. I believe, 
however, it is advisable to retain the alternative ^stem. 

96A. Yes. 

97. I consider that the limit of age at which children 
are now admitted to works is too low. I propose that this 
be raised to 12. At present a large number oi children find 
admission who do not work at all or whose outturn of work 
is too insignificant. If all children below 12 were sent to 
kitchens, the cost of maintaining these would be much reduced. 
If on the work they received 1 anna a« wages, in kitchen 
they would receive rations, the money value of which would 
be ^ anna or a little more. I would also propose that a 
certain amount of elasticity may be given to the rule by 
investing ofiBoers with a discretionary power to admit child¬ 
ren between 7 and 12 who are really able to do a fair day’s 
work, relegating the weak ones to the kitchen. The rations 
in kitchens may, if necessary, be slightly increased in the 
case of children above seven, 

98. Twelve years. 

99. Fine, but not so heavy as to reduce the wage to below 
minimum. After fine he-should be punished by being put 
on the lower class. Here again, fining should be enforced 
but not below the minimum, unless there is room to suppose 
that the person wilfully avoids the completion uf task. 
Confirmed contumacious cases should be sent to poor- 
houses or kitchens. 

100. Appear necessary. 

101. The number receiving the minimum or D class wage 
was never very large, nor for a continuous period. Conse¬ 
quently there was no enfeeblement of health. 

102. Some additional remuneration may be given as encour¬ 
agement, but the labourers should not be led to believe that 
they can claim it as of right. 

103. 1 am in favour of a Sunday wage without any re¬ 
strictions as to condition of previous attendance. In the re¬ 
cent famine a condition of six days' previotrs continuous at¬ 
tendance was enforced to prevent people coming only to get 
the Sunday wage; but such eases are very few and entail 
hardship upon honest workers who join in the middle of the 
week. The restriction, therefore, is, in my opinion, un¬ 
necessary 

104. Standard tasks may be fixed for carriers varying 
with the lead. The Public Works Department may bo a^ed 
to fix the standard. 

107. The maistrie and other Public Works Department 
establishment may, in my opinion, be so instructed as to 
secure the best proportion between the carriers and diggers. 

108. The less the number in a gang the better, as that 
would allow of greater accuracy in measurements and of 
vigilant supervision. The gang at present consists of 50 
men; it may, I think, be reduced so as to make it consist of 
30. 

112. The proportion of women to men varied at different 
times. In the month of March it was the largest, being 10 
women and children to 6 men. Later on, it fell to 7 or 8 
to 6, but again in October it became as 10 to 6. 

Keoe-work system was never tried in this district. 

113. Private employers of labour preferred to employ the 
male members of the labouring class as being more eflicient 
than.female. Secondly, males kept themselves at home to look 
after their fields aiid cattle, and sent their women and chil¬ 
dren to relief works, as no suitable employment could be 
found for their maintenance at home. Thirdly, it was 
only, generally speaking, the male portion of the population 
that went out of the district to find pasture for their cattle 
and work for themselves. Women and children were left 
at home and they naturally resorted to relief works to earn 
their livelihood. 

On private works labourers did not generally receive 
higher wages than on relief works, and State relief was there¬ 
fore necessary in the case of their wives and children. 

113. (u) The opening of such works at ordinary wages 
would no doubt serve the purpose specified in the question, 
but they would attract people in such large numbers that it 
would not be possible to take them all on the works. In the 
absence of any definite test it would be a matter of diflttculty 
to find out such as really needed relief. 

(6) I think it would bo advisable to have such works, 
but the same difficulty presents itself as in the above 
case. Besides useful public works are not available in all 
localities, and metal collecting is, of very little use when it 
excels a certain quantity. Where works that would cer¬ 
tainly benefit the public at large have been started there can 
be no doubt about the advisability of continuing them, but 


as far as this district is concerned, I doubt whether such 
works could be always made available. 

(c) The ordinary Public Works Department works are con¬ 
ducted with Local Board money, which is always a limited 
amount. Where the expenditure is so large that the Local 
Funds could not be expected to bear it without unduly 
straining its resources, I think it should be charged to 
famine relief. 

114. Small relief works as defined by the Code may, in 
my (minion, well be left to the Civil Department, and large 
relief works to the Public Works Department. 

116. The Collector as the head' of the district, kqpping 
himself in touch 'with the people at all points, is the best 
person to form a correct opinion as to their wants and 
wishes. I therefore think that he should be invested mth 
the chief control of all works undertaken with a view to 
afford relief; the Public Works Department will concern 
itself with matters.that are purely technical, but with regard 
to drafting and other such measures as concern the comforts 
and conveniences of the workers, the Collector should, I 
believe, have a free hand, subject, of course, to the general 
supervision of the Commissioner, without whose sanction 
nothing that is not a matter of pure routine should be 
done. 

116. The technical part of the work sho'uld, in my opinion, 
be left entirely to the Executive Engineer, who should also 
look to the payment of the workers, as the work of measur¬ 
ing, etc., is done by him. He should also render such assist¬ 
ance to the Collector as he may require in looking to sanita¬ 
tion, management of kitchens, etc. For everything except 
the technical part the responsibility should lie, I believe, 
with the Collector. Section 31 of the Famine Belief Code 
rightly holds the Collector as the responsible head of all 
famine operations and directs that all officers employed on 
famine duty be subordinate to him, and that his decision will 
be final in all matters relating to the employment and 
wages of relief workers, and in everything except the 
arrangements of merely a technical nature. 

117. The Assistant and Deputy Collectors may be author¬ 
ised to exercise such of the powers assigned to the Collec¬ 
tor as the Collector may think it right to delegate. 

118. Bevenue subordinates with special organising 
capacities should be chosen to superintend the camp arrange¬ 
ments. 

119. No. Independent control by tho_ oivE agency on 
works appears necessary, and if the'officers in charge of camps 
be placed under the Public Works Department, this in¬ 
dependent control at once disappears. 

120. Except payment of wages, all other matters may be 
entrusted to the ci'vil agency. 

121. Yes. Third class magisterial powers are necessary 
in the case of special civil officers. 

122. No. 

123. No. Only small works were undertaken by the 
Ci'vil officers, and they were such as did not require the more 
skilled agency of the Public Works Department. 

124. Daily payments when practicable on task work ; if 
not, at least twice a week. Daily payments to new comers 
for two Weeks. 

The system of piece-work was not in'force in this dis¬ 
trict. 

126. To the nearest pie. 

126. By independent cashiers who hold some substantive 
appointment under Government. Mohariars are themselves 
generally ignorant persons who cannot with any accuracy 
keep accounts in proper forms. 

127. The possession of a chalan from a village officer 
was not always insisted upon, but it made, admission 
easier. 

128. There are no large bodies of hill tribes in the district. 

129. In my opinion the maximum for a sub-overseer’s 
charge would be 300 to 600, for an overseer 600 to 2,000. 
For a supervisor 2,000 to 5,000. An Assistant Engineer could 
not manage with efficiency more than 8,000 to 10,000, and an 
Executive Engineer 10,000 to 2u,000. But the Public 
Works Department is the best judge in this matter. 

130. Wherever relief is given to non-working children 
kitchens should be started from the beginning. 

133. No, 

134. No. 

136. Private employers of labour did not generally pay 
more than the famine wage. 

186. The wages were sufficient. 
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137. Belief works do not, in my opinion, attract labour 
that onght to go to private works. The tests employed and 
the rules of discipline enforced are sufiSoient to prevent such 
labour coming on relief works. 

138. Belief operations were to some extent assisted by 
the advantage capitalists took of the cheap labour available 
in famine to make improvements in their lands, such as 
weeding, etc., which, but for such cheap labour, would have 
been indefinitely postponed. . 

130. Private agency is desirable, but the number of big 
landlords able to employ large numbers of labourers are 
very small in this district. 

14,1 1 •2 was the highest percentage of the population 
receiving relief under sections 67 and 160 of the Famine 
Code. 

149. No. They belonged to all classes. 

160. Persons were put on the dole after careful enquiry, 
and hence I think that all those who were given the gratui¬ 
tous relief were incapable of work and ^d no relatives 
able or willing to feed them. 

161. By private charity and by the help of their relatives. 
In ordinary years private charity is sufficient to maintain 
many of the cripples, etc., but in a year of scarcity the current 
of private charity does not flow with the usual force 
because stocks or grain become exhausted and are rare. 
Able-bodied relatives too betake themselves to works and 
leave their incapable dependants to shift for them¬ 
selves as best they can. Hence it is that the State has to 
intervene. 

162. Women and children form the majority of the 
recipients of the dole. Parda-nathiti, women were few, being 
only 46 on an average a day. 

163. The largest number in receipt of dole under section 
67 was 10,262, or a percentage of P2 to the whole population 
a day in the month of September. This may presumably be 
taken as the highest number that may come on the dole 
register at any time. The highest average daily number of 
village servants in receipt of relief under section 60 was 
6,600. But it is likely that if famine of a severer type 
were to visit the district, a larger number of jpersons falling 
under sections 148 to 161 may come on relief. 

164. No, for if the small number of labourers be due to small 
number of works in the district, or to any other cause except 
the severity of the famine, I am afraid larger numbers will 
have to be put on gratuitous relief to prevent emaciation or 
starvation. Larger number of poor-nouses will also have 
to be opened. 

165. No. The dependents would be an obstacle to the 
workers, and labourers would be unable to do the necessary 
amount of task. 

166. Yes, for it would not be right to starve an incapable 
person for tie fault of his able-bodied relatives. 

167. No. Gratuitous relief is given after careful inquiry 
and nobody is put upon the register who does not really 
deserve it. 


164. Central kitchens app^r in my opinion to be of 
some advantage, as people being averse to rereive _ cooked 
food, only those who stand most in need of relief will come 
to kitchens, and these, being opened in central places only, 
will not entail much cost on establishment. 

166. Caste feelings do prevent certain classes of people 
from receiving cooked food in kitchens, but, with the 
employment oi cooks of higher classes, this objection dis¬ 
appears. But Brahmins in certain instances were found 
unwilling to accept cooked food, though it was propored 
to engage Brahmin cooks for them. I am of opinion 
that in certain classes the sentiment operates with great 
force and prevents them from receiving charity in the foim 
of cooked rations. 

166. Speaking generally, there will be no great difliculty in 
maintaining a sufficient number of kitchens so that they may 
be within the reach of all requiring relief. But the opening 
of kitchens will not completely do away with the necesrity 
of gratuitous relief in villages. 

167. In the form of grain, which I prefer to money. 

168 The people were required to go daily to the chavari or 
the banias’ shops to receive the dole. Parda^aashin women 
were given dole at their homes. 

169. There were no cases of extortion on the part of 
the village officers or village servants brought to notice, 
nor were there any instances in which people paid anything 
for being put on gratuitous dole. A few cases of fraud 
were brought to light in which certain village officers were 
charged with giving lesser quantities than prescribed and 
making bills for the full quantity. 

170. The services of the village officers and Mamlatdars 
were utilized for ascertaining the condition of persons 

requiring gratuitous relief and in giving it. But to exer- 

cise proper superviEdoti Relief Circle Inspectors and Relief 
Mamlattors were appointed, and they were mainly responsi¬ 
ble for the proper administration of this sort of relief. 

171. Unofficial agency was utilized wherever available 
in supervising these operations. In every vlll^e there 
were volunteers who as Panch supervised most willingly the 
distribution of dole. 

172. There was only one poor-house as such, and the popu¬ 
lation of it never rose above 876. But at this high figure 
it remained for a very short time. The numbers were 
fluctuating throughout the period of the famine. 

178. From the lower classes, such as Lamanis, Mahars, 
Mange, Eurbars, etc. 

174. Persons of better castes or respectable position did 
not resort to the poor-houses. The higher castes, from a 
sense of degradation which attaches to this form of relief, 
have a distaste for it which, in my opinion, no amount 
of persuasion can overcome. 

176. As there was only one poor-house no inference can be 
di'awn from it, but my general observation leads me to be¬ 
lieve that the people had confidence in the good management 
in poor-houses. 


168. Yes. There were 112 Circle Inspectors with but 
8 to 10 villages to each. Each Circle Inspector had to 
visit every village of his charge at least once a week and 
to do house-to-house inspection to see whether any of the re¬ 
cipients of the dole had anything to maintain'himself upon 
and to enquire if he had any relations willing and able to 
support him. Over the Circle Inspectors were the Belief 
and- Taluka Mamlatdars who had to visit three villages a 
day, and to make similar house-to-house inspection. They 
checked the dole registers and enquired into any changes 
that might have occurred in the names in the register. 
Over these were the Sub-Divisional officers. 

159. No. If the Belief and Taluka Mamlatdars, etc., 
are active, I do not think any addition to the establishment 
is necessary only for this form of relief. 

160. The recipient of the dole is looked upon as a man 
who has lost his social position. 

161. Owing to the high prices in famine days the pe^le 
cannot be so liberal as they are in ordinary times. The 
knowledge that Government is going to support the poor 
may have some influence, but it cannot be so powerful as to 
dry up all private charity. There were instances of rich 
merchants and sowkars doing a good deal to help the poor 
by distributing dry rations and cooked food. 

162. Gratuitous relief was strictly confined to persons 
who through physical inability were absolutely incapable of 
working. 

163. Vide answer to the above question. 


In the famine of 1876-77 it is said people resorted to the 
poor-houses in an advanced stage of starvation and emacia¬ 
tion, so that the relief given therein proved of no use in 
saving their lives. In the late famine, however, there were 
seen no emaciated persons in poor-houses. The old and weak 
that resorted to the poor-houses were sent to relief works 
as soon as they gained some strength. 

176. There was no mortality worth noticing in the poor- 
house. 

177. Most of the inmates of the poor-house were inhabi¬ 
tants of the district. Almost nobody came from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts or Native States. 

178. As there was only one poor-house in the whole of the 
district there is not sufficient data to form any opinion on 
the matter; but, as observed by Government, the timely 
opening of relief works to a large extent did away with the 
necessity of starting many poor-houses. 

179. People were systematically and regularly drafted to 
the relief works from the poor-house when their physical 
condition improved sufficiently to undertake the journey and 
enabled them to work. 

180. The ration is sufficient; hut in special cases the diet 
had to be changed in accordance with medical advice. 

181. Poor-houses, in my opinion, should not_ be opened 
until the famine has advanced and until there is seen absp- 
lute necessity for them. The relief works should be in 
existence for sufficient time to draw all who are able to work 
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before poor-honses are opened, so that only those who are 
really deserving will come, and there will be no demoraliza¬ 
tion which is otherwise possible. 

182. When, owing to some canse or other, the number of 
wanderers and beggars becomes high, it wonld be necessary 
for relief officers to have legal powers to send persons to 
poor-houses. There were however no instances ini this dis¬ 
trict in which compulsion was found necessary to drive 
persons to the poor-house. 

183. In Nalatwad the inmates were given such work only as 
they could do without hard manual exertion, and the articles, 
such as ropes, country saddles, etc., fetched a price 18 
per Cent, above the cost of the raw material. 

184. The inmates of the poor-house were free to leave It at 
any time. The departures were not numerous. 

186. There were no relief centres established. Each village 
had its own organization for relief by dole. 

186. There were no relief centres. 

187. Vide above. 

188. I would like to have relief centres but not before 
relief works are well in prepress. 

189. The relief given in this district was never late. 

190. There are no such tracts or conditions of the popu¬ 
lation. 

191. There were no relief centres here, but a radius of 
6 miles would be the limit served by such a centre. 

192. There were no relief centres. 

193. Belief kitchens serve the same purpose as the dole 
^stem, but they are a surer test of necessity than the latter, 
and if central kitchens are opened they would be more eco¬ 
nomical. Persons who w3ald receive dole very willingly 
Would refuse cooked food if they had any resources of their 
own. 

194. They may be established generally for the relief 
of incapable poor. 

196. They may be established from the bemning to 
test how far the people stand in need of relief, out may be 
closed as the severity of the famine diminishes, so that the 
expenditure on establiahment, etc., may be saved. 

196. Eood was supplied at kitchens to all the appheants 
provided they happened to be dependants of workers. 

197. The supervision over kitchens was not difficult, as 
the special civil officers, who had the primary responsibility 
of the management of the kitchens, could easily do the 
supervision work, as it extended over a small area which 
Could all be visited eveiw situate day. There was no 
Waste or misappliesftion ox cooked food. No zemindars or 
private persons were entrusted with supervision. 

198. By cooked food as being more eeontmaieal } parent* 
may be entrusted to feed their children if allowances are 
given in their hands, but the number of apjdicauts for such 
norm of relief would be very large. 

199. Tagai amounting to B9,31,400 was advanced for 
Land Improvement, 1161,844 and B2,42,926 for seed 
and cattle. No tagai was advanced for subsistence, but 
fil,12,096 were advanced as tags! for fodder. 

200. In a large inajority of cases the amount advanced 
was utilized for employment of labour. There must have 
been cases of misapplication, but these were rare, and 
whenever any were brought to the notice of the Mamlatdars 
Or other Bevenne officials, orders were immediately issued 
for the repayment of the amount. It was made a condi¬ 
tion of tagai advances that for every loan of BlOO, 26 
labourers were to he employed for erne month. 


201. Yes, for withont them many of the cultivators would 
have been unable to purchase cattle which they had lost 
during the famine year, and lands would have lain fallow 
for ^nt of seed. 

More money, I think oonld have been spent, provided 
additional establishment was forthcoming. 

202. Five to seven years for loans under Land Improve¬ 
ment Act. Ten being the maximum in a very few cases, and 
1 to 2 years under Agriculturists' Loans Act. 

203. No advances have bden given to cultivators for 
maintenance. 

204. It is desirable that advances for maintenance should 
be made to cultivators during the time the field operations 
are' in progress. For, if such advanoes are not made, 
oultivators wonld be obliged to attend the relief works, and 
it is possible that in their absence from their homes the 
crops may suffer for want of cafe. 

206. It would be economioal to make such loans, but 
the demand wonld be too large to be met 'by public 
money. 

206. Vide my answer to above qnestion. Indebtedness 
would increase; but tbe agriculturists wonld prefer this 
to going on relief works. 

207. Bupees 3-11-6 have been remitted and suspensions 
amount to 82,82,018-9-6. 

i08. Tbe registered owner of land is alone responsible 
to Government, and the relief afforded by suspensions 
reaches him, but I do not believe it always reaches the 
tenants. It all depends npon the private relations of the 
landlord and his tenants, and a legal provision will only 
interfere with these relations without any material benefit. 
The leases are private contracts, and it would not he justifi¬ 
able for the State to interfere. 

209. The suspensions being given to the poor agricul¬ 
turists they murt have done a deal of good to them as they 
prevented sale of lands and borrowing of loans from 
private sowkars. It is not possible to say what amount 
of private loan wonld have Been borrowed- in their absence, 
but looking to the large amount that it was found necessary 
to suspend, there can be no doubt that there would have 
been much indebtedness at exorbitantly high rate of 
interest, arid the holdings would have gone hopelessly into 
the money-lender’s possession. The suspensions did not, I 
think, keep agriculturists to any large extent from relief 
works, 

210. Yes. 

211. The suspended amohnt will be collectedi is instal¬ 
ments. Sknilarly, the suspended rent also will be eoUeoted 
in isstalmente. 

212. The suspended rent carries no isterStt, Sor, in my 
opinion, should it. 

218. No. 

214. Immediate remission does not commend itself to 
me, for if the harvests in seasons succeeding the scarcity are 
good, the cultivator will be in a position to pay' in instal¬ 
ments tbe suspended amount. Individual circumstances 
will also have to be taken into ebnsideration before whole¬ 
sale femisdons are allowed. 

2l6. I give below a statement showing the mortgage* 
and other money transactions as shown by tbe repstration 
records. It will be seen that the indebtedness ef the ryot 
does not show any such alarming inerSase as might have 
been expected from the seriims nifnre of the distress. The 
reason of this favourable aspect of affairs is due to Bm large 
tagai advances so libeially made. 


Mr. G. D. 
Pause. 

S3rd Fe6. 

ma. 
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2] 6. A part of the forest area was sold by auction for 
grazieg puipoees before the famine. The portion that 
remained unsold was opened for free grazing, but as the 
total forest area in this district is very small, the concession 
did not do much good. There are no edible fruits or herbs 
in these forests that can appease hunger. 

217. I do not think we could have done more than what 
we actually did. The only improvement would have been 
to have opened the whole area, but a part had been already 
sold. 


218. When the condition of the cattle became deplorable 
owing to the failure of fodder supply, Government appointed 
the Honourable Mr. Shuttleworth on special duty to supply 
pressed hay to the affected parts. Ho came here at the 
beginning of the famine, and in consultation with Mr. 

» „ „ , , • , . Sheppard* and myself, made 

^ Hirangemeiits for supply of grass 

from Bclgaura, TCanara, Dharwar, Thana and Khandesh. 
The grass arrived here in pressed bales by instalments and 
was sold at a rupee each. The grass was cheaper than the 
“ karbi, ” but people, I found, did not take very kindly 
to it. The reason appears to be that the grass did not suit 
the animals so well as the “ karbi.” It is supposed that 
milch cattle fed upon this grass yield less milk than those 
fed on “ karbi, ” and I do not think the supposition is 
altogether without foundation. Tlie quantity of grass 
sold was 1,546,541 lbs., and the amount realized came to 
fil7,651-T0. Seven thousand and eighty-five maunds 
remained unsold, but I purchased it with money from the 
Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund and had it distri¬ 
buted gratis. This was a real boon to the ryots, and they 
expressed themselves grateful for it. 

219. Nothing. 


229. I am of opinion that our shop cannot have to any 
great extent steadied the market and prevented the fitful 
raising of prices. Besides, it was only a small concern and 
was open only one day in the week and each individual 
could get only a small quantity. It did not attract such a 
large number of customers as could have materially in¬ 
fluenced the coursp of prices. 

230. The help to agriculturists should, in my opinion, be 
given just at the commencement of the agricultural opera¬ 
tions, which, I think, will prevent all misapplication of 
money advanced to agriculturists and secure its employment 
upon cultivation of land, etc. 

231. Such poor agriculturists as having no security to 
offer cannot get loans either from the Government or the 
money lender should, 1 think, be helped out of the fund. 

232. The tagai is advanced for particular improvements 
to be made in the land, but agriculturists with small holdings 
will require help for other purposes, and such help may, I 
think, be given fi'oin the Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund. 

233. Occupants of small holdings will require the tagai 
advances to bo supplemented by help from this fund. 

234. Government relief could not cover all ground, and 
the fund, as it was most liberally allotted to this district, 
supplemented the Government measures in a very useful 
way, and the objects mentioned in Government Resolution, 
except that relating to orphans, were all I believe fully 
carried out. 

235 and 236. The following shows the expenditure on 
various items and the number of persons relieved out of the 
Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund up to the end of 
Slst January 1898:— 


220. There were no orphans as such in this District. 
But I would suggest tliat if there is a large number of 
orphans they may be made over to their relatives if any 
come forward to claim them. In the absence of such rela¬ 
tives they might ho sent to some orphanage or private 
charitable agency for such purposes. The Missionaries 
would be glad to take over charge of these. 

221. I do not suppose it would be advisable for Govern¬ 
ment to continue their assistance to orphans after the 
famine is over. 

222. I have nothing to suggest except that vernacular 
school masters and such other low paid public servants with 
salaries less than RIO, often with large imiilies to support, 
might be included in the class of persons relief to whom is 
advised to be given. The vernacular masters being em¬ 
ployed by the Local Board do rrot get any grain compensa¬ 
tion. Vide my reply to question No. 226. 

223. The objects if carefully bonre in mind by the dis¬ 
tributing ofllcers will prevent private charity from trench¬ 
ing upon the field covered by Government famine opera¬ 
tions. 

224. The statement of the second object is satisfactory, in¬ 
asmuch as I think that, if private charity is readily forth¬ 
coming for the purpose, there will remain no reason for 
Government to take upon itself the burden of supporting 
orphans at its own expense. 


Number of persons Amount, 
relieved. 

Objecv I— * 

1. eWbing to destitute poor , . , 30,&76 42,544 6 6 

2. Addition to Government rations in 

poor-bouBCS ..... 791 387 15 7 

3. Addition ro persons outside poor- 

^ houses. 5.803 1,943 6 11 

4. Casual donations to destituto poor . 8,678 10,972 8 11 


OnjifCT II 
OBJKCf JII-x 


mi 


55.848 4 11 

m 


1. Clothing to resectable poor , , 17,089 17,240 1 2 

2. Beliet given in kind to rcspcctablo 

poor. 450 1.419 5 0 

3. Belief given in cash . , * , l.«0« 66,098 15 7 

Families, 


4. Graiu'shop for the poor » 


Os/For IV— 


9,606 4,892 1 6 


78,849 7 3 


1. Asaistanco to cultivators bj money 

grantB ..... . . 30,608 1.85,736 14 0 

2. Assistance In kind (including 3,784 

bullocks bought for E98,2i5-12-8; * 7,897 1,07,470 7 1 

2.93,207 6 1 
. 461 6 3 


Cbject V— 

Miscellaneous . 


Grand Total 


4,28,166 7 6 


223. (a) No. 

(i) No. 

Because the orphans, after all, are to be handed over to 
private institutions or persons and where there is a private 
institution which undertakes the maintenance, education, 
etc., of orphans there appears no reason why Government 
should undergo the expenditure thereof. 

226. It is possible for the two kinds of relief, viz.. Gov¬ 
ernment and private, to overlap each other, hut this is 
prevented from happening to any serions extent by the 
discretion used by the distributing officers. 

227. Yes. Such a shop saves the self-respect of men 
who consider it derogatory to accept purely gratuitous relief 
which they think places them on a level with common beg¬ 
gars. There are pei-sons again who would think coming 
to such a shop a degradation, and for such relief at their own 
homes free from the inconvenience of publicity, would bo 
necessary. 

228. The opening of such cheap grain shops, when the 
benefit of it is restricted to selected number of persons, is 
not likely to interfere to any appreciable extent with 
private trade. One such shop was opened in this District, 
and private trade did not appear to be much interfered 
with. 


237. Government rations were found to be sufficient in 
all cases and a very small amount, namely, fi2,331, was 
expended in supplementing them with grants from the 
fund. Rice was for some time given to weak and ricketty 
children, hut this was objected to by Government and was 
stopped. 

238. Payment in cash, in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of each family, was found to be the most economical 
form of relief. We spent tl55,097 on this object and snp- 
ported 1,606 families for 10 months. 

239. Tcs. The agricultnrists being the first and the worst 
sufferers, and the loss of cattle being felt most keenly by 
them, it was necessary, I think, that the major portion of 
the fund should have been spent on them. 

240. Yes, for if the help had not been given a large por¬ 
tion of the land would have lain fallow. We gave H2,93,207, 
which enabled 348,874 acres of land to be cultivated. 

241. One hundred and thirteen thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight acres with kharlf, 235,246 acres with rabi, 
making a total of 348,874 acres. 

242. Relief operations being commenced in time the 
number of wanderers never became so large as to attract 
attention. Whenever, however, wanderers who could not 
work were seen, they were put on the dole register of 
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villages where they happened to be, and if they happened io 
be at a place where there was a poor-house, they were sent 
there. 

243. Relief works undertaken being sufficient for the 
district and gratuitous relief being extended as far as 
it was legitimate, there was, as said above, no large number 
of wanderers. 

244. No. 

246. Most of the wanderers that were seen belonged to 
this district and only a small number of them were from the 
neighbouring districts or Native States. They were attract¬ 
ed to*this district by the early opening of the relief works 
here at a time when no such measures were begun in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

246. No difference was made in the form of relief given 
to wanderers from this district and to those coming from 
other districts or States. 

247. When the number of wanderers or emi^ants from 
Native States is large, the authorities in the Native States 
should be requested to take charge of them and to make 
arrangements for their maintenance. Failing that. Gov¬ 
ernment might maintain them at first and recover the cost 
from the Native States afterwards. I think that wanderers 
from other districts may be retained in the poor-houses or 
on the village dole of the district. 

248. The following is the death rate per thousand during 
the years 1890-91 to 1896-97. 


1S90-91 





per 1000 of 
population. 

. 28-3 

1891-92 





28 

1892-93 





. 23-35 

1893-94 





. 24-88 

1894-96 





. 29-01 

1895-96 





. 27-88 

1896-97 





. 29-94 


249. The higher _ ratio is due to cholera of a virulent 
type, and cannot _ in my opinion be attributed to scarcity of 
food or to the indirect effects of such scarcity. 

260. Yes. 

261. I have no personal erperienoe of the truth of the 
observation. But I do not believe dryness of a season is 
favourable to low mortality. Diseases such as fever, etc., 
are absent in a dry season, but their place is taken by 
others, such as cholera, etc. 

262. The supply of potable water had indeed run short and 
impurities must have concentrated in the short supply. 
The outbreak of cholera which is the cause of the higher 
number of deaths may be attributed to this. 

263. There was not any abnormally high rise in the num¬ 
ber of such diseases, and the few eases that did occur, could 
not, I believe, be attributed to insufficient or unwholesome 
food. 

264. The diet given in the Code appears sufllicient to main¬ 
tain recipients of relief in health. 

266. There were no deaths due to starvation or to priva¬ 
tion. 

266. There were no deaths due to starvation. 

267. The increased mortality cannot be attributed to 
insanitary conditions prevailing in relief camps, poor-houses 
and kitchens, etc. For the numbers that died in them was 
very small. Every practicable precaution was taken to 
protect the water^upply for relief camps and poor-houses 
from contamination. The measures of State relief do not 
appear to me to be defective either in principle or in working. 

268. I could not get as many Hospital Assistants as in¬ 
dented for. Those that were sent to the district were pro¬ 
vided with adequate supplies of medicines and medical 
comforta. 

269. The 1871 census gives the population of the district 

at 816,037, while that of 1891 gives it at 798,339, showino- a 
decrease of-19,698. ” 


260. The death rate per mille in 1882-83 was id, which 
shows an almost continuous increase till 1891-92, except in' 
the year 1886-87. The two succeeding years show a slight 
decrease, but 1894-96 and 1896-96 show a death rate of 29'01 
and 27'88, respectively, while that of 1896-97 shows 29'94. 

261. There has been no increase in the population accord¬ 
ing to the decennial census. 

263. It is difficult to accurately gauge the effect produced 
by the causes mentioned, but there can bo no doubt that they 
have materially helped the growth of the population. 

264. The area under food-^ain cultivation docs not seem 
to have much increased, but it varies from year to year. Area' 
under other crops may be said to show a fair increase. 

265. I think the increased facilities for export afforded 
by the Railway and good roads Ls the principal cause of the 
increase. So far as existence depends upon the prices of 
food stuffs, I think for some people it has been rendered 
less easy and safe than when corn sold thrice or four times 
as cheap as now. 

266. I have no reliable statistics to enable, me to arrive at 
a definite conclusion, but there can be no doubt that wages 
have risen though not in the same proportion as the prices. 

267. As far as this District is concerned, there is no doubt 
that there is a diminished stock of food, but I cannot 
positively say how far this diminution is caused by higher 
prices unaccompanied by a corresponding rise in the wages. 
Dearer food and low wages are factors which are likely to 
intensify scarcity into a famine more rapidly than under 
favourable conditions. 

268. There can be no doubt that under favourable condi¬ 
tions population tends to increase faster than the supply of 
food. And in the absence of positive and preventive checks, 
it must multiply to a limit beyond which maintenance would 
be extremely difficult. As far, however, as this District is 
concerned, this limit has not been fortunately yet reached. 

269. In the absence of the above mentioned checks, emi¬ 
gration is the only remedy. 

270. Emigration to favourable tracts is a solution the 
value of which, however, it will take long for the extremely 
conservative people of India to adequately appreciate. 

271. A large mass of people still remains uneducated, and, 
even in the educated portion of the population, the cus*'om 
of early marriage still prevails uninterrupted. In the edu¬ 
cated classes themselves the female portion lags very far 
behind. 

The period of time within which education can bo expect¬ 
ed to have the effect contemplated is not within measui-able 
distance, and education of the masses may be left out of 
consideration for the present in thinking about the measures 
for ameliorating the condition of the people and preventing 
famine. 

272. The establishment of an equilibrium of this sort is 
no doubt desirable from a purely economic point of view. 
But the higher considerations of the pi'eservation of human 
life must demand our attention, and it may be hoped that 
medical science will do something to obviate the evil effects 
of increased irrigation. 

273. Jowari is the staple food for both artizans and 
labourers throughout the year, though rice is substituted on 
rare occasions as a luxury. 

274. They generally take three meals consisting of jowari 
bread with onions, chillis, dal, oil and whey. 

276. In place of jowari, ragi is ordinarily substituted. 

276. Ragi is the only substitute. 

277. They would be willing to consume other grains, but 
none are available in times of scarcity. 

278. jowari in all places except in some cases on relief 
works where ragi was used. 

279. Two meals consisting of the above-mentioned articles 
—jowari bread, dal, onions and oil. 

280. There were no complaints except in the case of small 

children, for whom rice was asked. In some instances they 
wanted three meals in the day. ' 
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Sex. 

Prison and poor-house. 

Jowari 

flour. 

Dal. 

Salt. 

Onions. 

Condi¬ 

ments. 

Vegeta* 

bleB. 

Fuel. 

Oil. 

Tamarind 
without seed. 



Oz. 

Oz . 

Drams. 

Drams. 

Drams. 

Drams. 

lbs. 



Male . . . 1 

Hard labour . ■ ■< 

24 

5 

8 

4 

4 

■ 8- 

1 

8 

.8 

3 

• 3 

Female . .} 

( 

20 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8- 

. 1 

Male . . .') 

( 

22 

4 

8 

4 

4 

S- 

• 1 

8 

3 

- 

Light labour . . ■< 








8 

3 

Female , . j 

20 

4 

8 

4 

4 

» 

1 

Male . . .1 

Poor-houBea. • • ^ 

16 

2 

6 

5 

8 

... 

... 


... 

Female . .) 


14 

2 

5 

5 

8 






The above comparative table will show that the prison 
rations are more liberal than famine rations. 

282. The rise in prices was at first disproportionately 
large and was due to sudden panic. 

i^liAdihnda). There was a great panic at first when the 
raitig failed and grain was withheld. But after the first few 
weeks the prices obeyed the natural law of supply and demand, 
and as far as this district is concerned I know for certain 
that there was no combination among the merchants to 
artificially keep up the prices. 

282 (a). The bazar rates were not fixed by any persona, but 
were ruled by the cost of importation and briskness of 
demand. 


283. I have not had time to collect materials that would 
enable me to answer this question. 

283 (a). The differenenee was always reasonable and could 
be accounted for by the ordinary circupastances controlling 
prices. 

284. The grain-dealers were alive to their own interests and 
took advantage of the high prices in importing grain. 

284 (Addenda). The accompanying table gives the fluctua¬ 
tions in the prices of jowari for the 12 months ending _ 31st 
October 1897. The imports readily responded to the rise ift 
prices, and there were, I believe, no impediments to free 
importation of corn at any time. 





JOWABl. 

■Week ending 



Bijapur. 

Indi. 

Siudgi. 

Mudde- 

bihal. 

Bagewadi 

Bagalkot 

Badami. 

Hnngund. 

November 1890, 



As 

As 


tbs 

As 

As 

B>b 

As 

7th . 

• 


19i 

21 

26* 

20* 

26* 

20 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices . 

« 


60 

63 

56 

65 

66J 

60 

64 

60 

l-ith. 



17* 

21 

21 

13} 

13}} 

16 

16ii 

18 

Ordinary prices 



60 

£9* 

56 

65 

66* 

60 

64 

64 

21at • • • • • 



22} 

21 

21 

17 

16J5 

[2 

19* 

24. 

Ordinary prices . . . 



60 

59* 

56 

65 

66* 

84 

64 

60 

.. 



21 

22} 

22} 

20* 

20* 

22 

21* 

24 

Ordinary prices . • ■ 



60 

59* 

56 

65 

66* 

60 

64 

60 

December 1896i 











.. 



21 

21 

22} 

17 

20* 

20 

21* 

21 

Ordinary prices 



60 

59* 

66 

65 

66* 

60 

68 

60 

.. 



21 

21 

22} 

17 

19ii 

21 

23* 

22 

( 

Ordinary pricea • • • 



60 

62* 

56 

65 

66* 

60 

68 

60 

19th , . . • ' 



20J 

17* 

22} 

IB-A 

21* 

21 

20* 

22 

( 

Ordinary pricea • • 



60 

59* 

56 

65 

66* 

56 

68 

64 

.. 



21 

21 

21 

ISA 

20* 

22 

22* 

22 

Ordinary prices • • • 



60 

63 

56 

65 

66} 

56 • 

63 

-—1— 

64 


j> 2 


Mr. a. B. 
Fame. 

-Zbrd Feb. 
1898. 
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Jo wan I. 


— 

-- 

^ ~~rZ. , Week endiotr 

33rd Feb,. 

1898. 

Bijapnr. 

Indi. 

Sindgi. 

Mndde- 

bihal. 

Bagoyradi. 

Bagalkot. 

Badami. 

Hnngnnd. 

' ■ ““ 

lbs 

tbs 

tbs 

tbs 

lbs 

lbs 

tbs 

Ibf 

January 1887. 









2iid ••••••• 

21 

21 

21 

13* 

20* 

22 

21* 

22 

Ordinary prices. 

CO 

56 

56 

65 

66} 

56 

64 

64 

9tb • . 

21 

21} 

£1 

18* 

21Ji ' 

23 

28* 

22 

Ordinary prices. 

65J 

56 

56 

65 

69} 

56 

64 

64 

16tll • • t • • • a 

21 

21} 

21 

18* 

22} 

22 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices. 

61 

56 

56 

65 

59} 

58 

64 

64 

23rd •••••• a 

22i 

21 

21 

20} 

21ii 

22 

26 

22 

' Ordinary prices. 

63 

56 

56 

65 

59} 

56 

64 

56 

SOtll « • a « a a « 


21 

21 

18* 

22} 

22 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices . 

63 

56 

56 

65 

59} 

56 

68 

52 

February 1897. 









6i)ll a a a a a a » 

22i 

21 

21 

18* 

22} 

22 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices ..... 

51i 

56 

56 

65 

59} 

56 

68 

56 

13th . 

21J 

21} 

21 

18* 

22} 

22 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices . 

51i 

56 

56 

65 

59} 

56 

63 

56 

20tlL a a a a a a a 

22i 

22} 

21 

18* 

22} 

21} 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices ..... 

SH 

56 

56‘ 

65 

59} 

54 

68 

56 

27t)h a a a a a a a 

22} 

21} 

21 

18* 

22} 

20 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices . 

51} 

56 

56 

65 

59} 

56 

68 

56 

March 1897. 









6tll a • a a a a e 

20} 

21 

21 

20* 

22} 

20 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices. 


56 

56 

65 

59} 

56 

72 

56 

IStll a a • a a a a 

20} 

21 

21 

20* 

20} 

22 

23* 

22 

Ordinary prices. 

53-* 

56 

56 

65 

59} 

53 

72 

60 

20tll a a a a a • a 

20} 

21 

21 

20* 

20* 

20 

28* 

22 

Ordinary prices ..... 

58* 

56 

56 

62 

59} 

68 

72 

60 

27th a a a a a a a 

20| 

19} 

20} 

18} 

20* 

19 

22 

22 

Ordinary prices ..... 

53* 

59} 

56 

61 

59} 

58 

72 

60 

April 1887. 









Srd a a a a • a a 

20} 

19} 

19} 

18} 

20* 

21 

19} 

20 

Ordinary prices . 

53* 

59} 

56 

62 

59} 

56 

63 

60 

10th . 

21 

18} 

20} 

18} 

20* 

21 

23 

20 

Ordinary prices . 

53* 

59} 

56 

62 

59} 

65 

68 

60 

l7th a a a a a # a 

21 

19} 

19} 

18} 

20* 

22 

23^0 

20 

Ordinary prices . 

53* 

56 

56 

59} 

59} 

54 

63 

60 

24th a a a a a a a 

21 

20} 

19} 

20* 

20* 

23 

23* 

20 

Ordinary prices . ' . . . 

53* 

56 

56 

59} 

59} 

54 

68 

64 

May 1887. 









Ist a a a a a a V 

21}» 

21 

19} 

20* 

20* 

23 

2Vo 

20 

Ordinary prices . 

45} 

56 

56 

59} 

59} 

56 

64 

60 

8th a • a • a a s 

21 

21 

19} 

20* 

20* 

23 

21* 

20 

Ordinary prices . 

45} 

52} 

56 

59} 

59} 

56 

64 

60 

15th a a a a a a a 

21 

21 

21 

20* 

20* 

21 

20* 

22 

Ordinary prices . 

45} 

52} 

56 

59} 

59} 

52 

64 

60 

22nd ....... 

21 

21 

20} 

18} 

20* 

21 

19} 

Id 

Ordinary prices . 

45} 

52} 

56 

59} 

59} 

52 

64 

56 

29th a a • a a ■ a 

20} 

20} 

20} 

18} 

20* 

22 

19} 

19 

Ordinary prices . 

45} 

52} 

56 

59} 

59} 

54 

61 

60 
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Waelc ending 

Bijapur 

Indi. 

Sindgl. 

Mudde- 

bihal. 

Bftgewadi. 

Bagalkot. 

Sadami. 

Hnngund 

Jun« 1837. 



tbs 

tbs 

fts 

lbs 

Its 

tbs 

lbs 

lbs 

6th 


• 



19i 

20* 

20*. 

1618 

20* 

21 

19* 

19 

Ordinary prices 


• # 



5H 

52* 

56 

59* 

59* 

54 

64 

60 

12th 


a a 



1S| 

18* 

20* 

16*5 

20-* 

20 

17*8 

K 

Ordinary prices 





61i 

52* 

56 

£9* 

59* 

56 

64 

60 

19th 


• a 



toi 

18* 

19* 

1615 

2(Vc 

21 

17*3 

18 

Ordinary prices 


a 4 

« 


51i 

52* 

56 

59* 

59* 

56 

64 

60 

26th 


• • 

4 


17i 

18* 

17* 

16*8 

16*5 

19 

16* 

16 

Ordinary prices 


. 

e 


64 

52* 

56 

69* 

59* 

54 

64 

56 

July 1807. 











3rd 



4 


16i 

16} 

16* 

w* 

16*3 

18* 

18* 

16 

Ordinary prices 



4 


61* 

49 

56 

69* 

65* 

51 

64 

58 

10th 





U 

14 

14 

14 

14 

18 

181*5 

16 

Ordinary prices 





51* 

49 

52* 

59* 

55* 

52 

64 

60 

17th 





14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16* 

mi 

14 

Ordinary prices 





51J 

49 

52* 

59* 

55* 

52 

64 

56 

24th 





14 

14 

13* 

14 

14* 

17* 

17*3 

14 

Ordinary prices 



4 

4 

51* 

49 

52* 

59* 

65* 

52 

64 

56 

Slat 



4 

4 

14 

14* 

13* 

14 

14 

16* 

18* 

14 

Ordinary prices 



4 

4 

51* 

49 

49 

59* 

55* 

48 

60 

56 

August 1807. 











7th 


• « 

4 

4 

W 

U 

13* 

14 

14 

17 

1713 

14 

Ordinary prices 


• • 

« 

4 

49^ 

49 

49 

59* 

65* 

52 

60 

56 

14th 


♦ • 

4 

4 

14 

14 

13* 

14 

14 

16 

171* 

14 

Ordinary prices 


• • 

4 

4 


49 

52* 

69* 

55* 

62 

60 

£6 

21sc 


• • 

4 

4 

14 

14 

18* 

14 

14 

17 

171',! 

16 

Ordinary prices 


« • 

4 

4 

19A 

50* 

52* 

59* 

55* 

52 

60 

56 

28th 


4 

4 

4 

14 

14 

13* 

14 

14} 

17 

17J.1 

13 

Ordinary prices 


4 • 

4 

• 


49 

52* 

59 

65* 

52 

60 

56 

September 

1807. 











4th 


s ■ 



14 

13* 

13* 

14 

14 

17 

1713 

14 

Ordinary prices 


4 • 


• 

35.^ 

49 

52* 

59 

55* 

50 

44 

56 

11th 


4 • 



14 

14 

IS* 

14 

14* 

16* 

17*{! 

14 

Ordinary prices 





35A 

m 

49 

59 

55* 

46 

44 

42 

18th 


4 4 



151 

14 

12* 

14 

14* 

17 

18* 

15 

Ordinary prices 





85A 

49 

45* 

40* 

44} 

40 

44 

44 

25th 


t • 



17* 

14 

13* 

14 

20* 

24 

23^5 

13 

Ordinary prices 


4 4 



85A 

42 

42 

40* 

40* 

48 

44 

44 

October 1807. 











2nd 

* 


4 


26| 

17* 

17* 

16*8 

24* 

26 

26*8 

21 

Ordinary prices 

• 


4 


248 

33* 

42 

44} 

48}o 

86 

44 

40 

9th 

• 


4 


28 

17* 

17* 

16*5 

25* 

26 

26*3 

24 

Ordinary prices 

• 

4 4 

4 


248 

31* 

38* 

40* 

37 

88 

32 

38 

16th 

• 

4 4 



24 

21 

17* 

18* 

25* 

28 

28* 

M' 

Ordinary prices 

• 

• 4 



24J8 

28 

31* 

29} 

37 

27 

36 

26 

23rd . 

• 




23* 

21 

19* 

18* 

25* 

28 

26*3 

24 

Ordinary prices 

• 

• 



24*8 

24 

28 

28} 

25* 

26 

22 

27 

SOth 

• 

• 



24* 

21 

21 

22* 

26* 

27 

23* 

26 

Ordinary prices 

• 

• 



24*8 

24 

28 

23} 

25* 

26 

21 

26 


Mr. G. D. 
Fame. 

23rd Feb. 
1898. 
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2S5. Local circnmatances operated in preventing people 
from getting corn at the rate in the grain markets, and they 
had sometimes to pay higher prices. 

286. The wages were calculated at the rates prevailing in 
the preceding week, and thus they could not always get com 
at the rates supposed to be current when their wages were 
determined. But the difEerenee was at no time very great. 

287. There were some exports in the beginning, but they 
were very small when compared with the imports— 

Mannds. 

*Pr^ Fobraarr 1897 to ^^7,900 

end of October 1897. 

The exports* were 19,300 

288. Merchants made some profit, but I came across no 
instances of a fortune being made by commercial speculation 
in the famine. 

289. Tlierc are very few grain-pits and those that existed 
were opened and depleted. 

290. Some of the cultivators sold their surplus stock, but 
some kept them back thinking that the famine was going to 
last for some years more. 

291. The cultivators, I am of opinion, got proportionately 
high prices with the grain-dealein. 

292. The difference between the wholesale and retail 
rates was not much affected by the famine, though in some 
cases it did so happen that a retail dealer taking advantage 
of the necessity of the buyer charged high rates. , At the 
beginning, owing to panic, the dilferenee between wholesale 
and retail prices was very large. Some of the merchants 
had with them stocks of grain purchased at very advantage¬ 
ous prices before the famine began. 

293. The number of grain-pits has much diminished as, 
owing to facilities of export, there remains no surplus stock 
of grain in the country available for being stored in pits. 

294. There were no exports worth notice. I have no 
means of ascertaining what the final destination was of the 
few exports that took place, 

Yes. Private trade is always ready to import, as is clear 
from the large quantity imported into this district. 

295. The under-tenants were largely in excess of State 
ryots. 

296. To the labouring and the wandering classes such as 
Lamanis, etc. 

297. Inability to got employment either agricultural or 
non-agricultuial. There are very few non-agricultuial 
works going on at any time except that of weaving, which 
too failed. 

298. There were no works available and wages never 
rose. 

299. As far as Bijapur is concerned I do not think that 
foreign competition has had any effect on the artizans. The 
weavers of this district produce cloth which is not yet pro¬ 
duced by the mills. 

300. I can compare only the two famines of 1877_and of 
1897. In the latter year people had less power of resistance, 

I think, owing to the famine of 1891 which preceded it 
having reduced their resources. 

301. I have no experience in the matter. 

302. In 1877 large quantities of gold and silver were 
gold, but this was not the case in the recent famine, partly 
because they had no ornaments to sell and partly because 
relief operations were commenced betimes. 

303. Imports of grain being unrestricted bounties are out 
of question. Loans were unnecessary as sufficient capital 
was always available. 

303. Except advice nothing was done by Government 
officers to encourage imports. 

303 A. Except Government officers giving advice nothing 
was done to stimulate imports. 

304. I do not think the cost of relief would be reduced by 
such a step on the part of Government. Government agency 
is always cumbrous and very expensive owing to the necessity 
of maintaining extra establishment for shops, etc. The 
price of food grains in the market would not, I believe, have 
been affected, Wause there being no unnatural combination 
amongst merchants the prices obeyed the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand. Private trade would have been affected 
to the extent to which the demand for corn of people on the 
relief works w ould fall off, and it being not so advantageous 


to import small quantities the quantity imported would have 
diminished to a certain extent and the prices risen. 

304. No Burma rice was imported. 

305. No such rings were formed in this district. 

306 A. I have had no time for considering this question. 
77 A. The objection to go long distances is not specially 
marked in any tribe or locality. 


(President).—The census of 1881 showed a reduction of 
oTie-fifth over the census of 1871, due to the ^mine of 
1876-77. What recovery was made by 1891V The census 
of 1881 showed a population of 666,000^; that of 1891, 
796,339. 

I suppose the population mu^ have increased to about 
what it was in 1871 ?—Yes, I think so. 

Was there any scarcity between the famine of 1W6-77 and 
that of 1896-97 P—Yes, we had a small famine in 1891-92. 

Was any relief given during that famine P Yes, small 
relief works were opened. 

Was the failure all over the district or only in certain 
parts ?—The failure occurred in certain taluks only and not 
over the whole district. 

Was there any loss of lifo from starvation in 1891-92 P 
No, there was no loss. 

Did prices go very high during that time P Yes. 
went very high but the market steadied iu a month. Prices 
went up to 26 lbs. or 10* seers per rupee. The gram 
in question was cholum. 

Was the failure of crops in 1896-97 greater than that in 
1891-92 P— Yes, it was much greater. 

When did distress first begin to show in 1896 P—It bepn 
in October 1896 : prices went up gradually m November, 
and readied their highest point in July 1897. The prices 
were 14 lbs. at Bijapur and 12 lbs. at Muddebihal. 

Did prices vary much m the different taluks P N o, not 
much, only 1 or 2 lbs. In places distant from the lailway 
prices were highest. 

What was the firat thing done in the way of relief works 
at the commencement of the famine r Wie first thmg 
done was to declare famine, in consultation with the 
Commissioner, in November, and to appoint relief circle 
officers. The first relief work was opened on the 16th 
November, but before that there were some test works j these 
were opened when numbers began to increase. 

Were test works well attended P—Yes. I had to appoint 
120 Circle Inspectors. 

Were Circle Inspectors appointed in the same month P^ 
They were appointed in November and December. 

Who made out the gratuitous relief lists P—They were 
first made out by the Mamlatdars who inspected eveiy honso 
and gave information. The lists were then checked by the 
Circle Inspectors. 

When did gratuitous relief in villages begin P—It began 

in the last week of November. 

Was' gratuitous relief given in the shape of gram 
doles P—Yes. 

Was the number of recipients of this form of relief 
large P—Yes. 

Were Htchens also opened P—When the nuinher of 
recipients was large I opened kitchens or branch pewr- 
houses. Twenty-eight branch poor-houses were opened 
throughout the district. 

What class of people attended the kitchens P—They were 

Lingaits, Lamanis and Waddas and the low class people. 

What classes refused to go to _ kitchens P—All except 
Brahmins accepted gratuitous relief. Other high ol^s^ 
would have refused cooked food, but I appointed Lingaita 
as attendants at the kitchens, as all except Brehmin8;»(Kippt 
food from Lingaits; so 1 had very little trouble. 

Are the Bedars considered low class people P—Yes. 

How many kitchens were opened P—I started kitehenk 
in 28 out of 1,123 villages. 

What rule decided whether people were to get relief at 
their own homes or at kitchens P—This was decided 
according to the Code: first on enquiry by Mamlatdars, 
then by the Circle Inspectors. The dole was given m the 
presence of the village Pamihayat. 
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Why were Mtchcns started in certain places and not in 
others P—Kitchens were opened when numbers on gratuitous 
relief went high. I wished to find out actual need of 
relief, and the result was that numbers went down. 

Were people who refused a grain dole in their villages 
allowed to go to kitchens P—No such cases were brought 
to notice. 

What regulated admissions to kitchens P—The admission 
was only in substitution of grain doles. 

Were nursing mothers and pregnant women allowed 
doles in the villages P—Yes, but other able-bodied women 
had to go to the works. 

Were Gosha women allowed doles P—Not very many ; 
only an average of dfi wore relieved daily in the whole 
district. 

Did the attendance at kitchens rise very high in 
September and October P—Yes, numbers went high in those 
months and then stopped. Heavy rain fell and all relief 
works and kitchens were closed except two works. In 
September 60,000 persons were fed at kitchens and in Octo¬ 
ber 66,000. 

What was the village dole during those months F—In 
September and October £05,702 and 219,764 respectively, 
received grain doles according to the Famine Code. 

{ifr. Holderneis.) —You divide those figures by 30 to 
get the daily average P—-Yes. 

(President.) —Did the sudden stopping of grain dole 
and village relief throw people intodifficnlties P—No, I don’t 
think 80 i because prices had fallen by thou and the fii'st crop 
had come in. 

Did the people who ordinarily live on charity find 
relief P—Yes. They got charity in the villages and fields. 

Are the Lingalts the most numerous caste who got 
relief P—Yes. But Lingait is not a caste, but a religion ; 
it includes traders and others. 

Did village relief and relief on works begin and end at 
the same time P—Yes, except the two already referi'ed to. 

Do yau think that that is the proper way of managing 
relief P—Y'es. I think that is the proper way to manage a 
famine j the crops were ready and relief stopped. If there 
had been no crops work would have continued. 

Which were the affected taluks p—All the taluks in the 
district were affected. 

There were works in every taluk ?—Yes, as shown by the 
map.* 

They were all in the nature of road works and metal 
collecting P—Yes. But subsequently two tank works were 
undertaken in the Slndgi taluka. 

Were huts provided on all works P—Yes, but not to a 
sufficient extent for want of materials. 

Did people as a rule reside on works or go back to their 
villages P—They were compelled to reside on the works. 

What sor-t of huts were made P—Huts were made of 
bamboo 

Did they keep out the rain P—No. I made a proposal in 
this connection, but it was not found possible to give it 
effect. 

Did those people who could not get shelter in the huts 
camp outside P—Yes, but many wont to neighbouring 
villages. 

Were they compelled to reside on works P—Yes. 

How was this done P—The Circle Officers compelled them 
to reside where huts were provided. If they refused to 
occupy the huts, they were told to go away altogether. 

Was this when work was first opened or later on P—It was 
later on : at the beginning there were no sheds so the people 
lived where they could. 

Was there much high wind on these works P—^Yes. There 
is a high wind in this district during the rainy season from 
June to September. 

Were the bamboo huts blown down P—Yes ; when not 
blown down they were often unsuited for residence on 
account of the damp. 

When this happened did people in the neighbouring 
villages always accommodate the relief workers P—They 
made no difficulty. This district is peculiar, as there are 
many temples, etc., which afford accommodation. 


Did the people come to relief works from distant villages 
as well as from those near by P—^No. The people did not 
come from far. They were drafted as works were completed. 
Workers go to a distance unwillingly as they like to be. 
near their homes. 

In Madras people will not go from the villages to 
works which are at any great distance. Did the Civil, 
Revenue, and other officers press the people to go on to such 
works in your district P—They wore not pressed, but were 
advised to go if they required relief, but there were no in¬ 
stances of people living at a distance and requiring relief who 
eventually refused to go a distance for work. We had a 
large metal collecting work in Bijapur, but as the metrfwas 
of inferior quality, the work was stopped and the people 
drafted to tank work. 

In what month did the Superintending Engineer stop the 
work hero P—In May. 

What distance is the furthest work F—Thirty miles off. 

In what month was the small work near Bijapur opened P 
—In Angnst or at the end of July. 

Then for a couple of months or more they had no work to 
go toP—^No. Work was opened in consultation for 3,000 
persons and this number went up to 10,000. 

Did you find the number on village relief get very large P 
—Numbers got up to two or throe thousand when a large 
work was opened on the Sindgi road. 

Was work going on all along the road P—No. That was 
impossible. We worked at the road in patches, but got the 
whole of the road finished by the end of the famine. 

Did people take their wives and children to the works P 
■—^Yes. Many took their families to the works with them, 
leaving their old dependants at home, who were put on grain 
doles. The families on the works received the D wage. 

There were more women and children than men on relief 
works P—Y'es, in the propoidion of 10 to 6. 

Why did the men stay at home P—They stayed at home to 
look after the fields, etc., and some wont to the Belgaum 
district to graze their cattle. 

Are there any forests in Bijapur ?—Yes, but none suitable 
for grazing. 

Were they opened P—Yes, in September and others in 
November. 

The contractors made a good thing ?—No, there was no 
grass available. 

Are there any poor classes who refused to join relief 
works or to send their women and ch'ddren there P—No, 
but there were cases in which they declined kitchen relief. 
The weavers, however, did not go to the relief works. 

Are there two classes of weavers here P—Yes, they include 
several castes; the weavers are Mussulmans, Lingaiats, 
and Hatgnrs. 

Are there some weavers who do agricultural work in 
addition to weaving P—There are instances, but very few. 
They are mostly exclusively weavers. 

When you began work did- you begin according to the 
CodeP—Yes. 

Were any changes made afterwards P — Twelve changes 
were made. These are mentioned in my written evidence. 

I would mention the case of village school boys. A dole 
was sanctioned to school boys. Ten thousand two hundred 
and eighty-six boys were relieved from June to October. 

Was this form of relief given to school boys of all classes ? 
—It was given to school boys whose parents were on relief 
and unable to relieve them themselves. 

I see you say that you recommended a three hours, 
cessation of work from 12 to 3 which was sanctioned, 
and that numbers rose to 64,000. Do you also think that 
some reduction of task ought to be made when the heat is 
unbearable P— Yes, I think a reduction of task is necessary 
during the hottest months. 

Did not this result in an increase in the number of 
fines P— Yes, but the increase was also due to a Circular issued 
by the Superintending Engineer directing the infliction of 
fines below the minimum. The Superintending Engineer’s 
Circular was issued without consulting me, in June 1897. 
Before that time I had always insisted on the observance of 
the Code rule not to fine below the minimum except in con¬ 
tumacious cases. I was first informed of the Superintending 
Engineer's Circular by a letter from the Executive Engineer 
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which came to me after I had made several enqiiuies without 
receiving an answer. From that time, as the statement* I 
show will prove, the numbers of people fined increased and 
the number of people fined below the minimum^ was con¬ 
siderable. In fact from the time of the Superintending 
Engineer’s Circular we called the work piece-work ’ as 
payment was made by result. The Commissioner directed 
that the Superintending Engineer’s Circular should bo sus¬ 
pended as it did not relate to technically professional matters 
and had been issued without consulting me. It was not, 
however, cancelled, ao an airangement was come to and a new 
Circular was issued the Superintending Engineer in con¬ 
sultation with :hc Commissioner on the 6th August 1897. 
That new Circi lar was intended to provide against wholesale 
fining or fines lielow the minimum except in cases of wilful¬ 
ness. But it is doubtful in my opinion whether it had suffi¬ 
cient effect in that direction, as it required a greater know¬ 
ledge of the reasons of short work than the Sub-Divisional 
officer could possibly acquire. 1 inspected some works 
after that Ciritular was supposed to be in force an^ I found 
that fines seemed to be inflicted unscrupulously when there 
was no reason to think there was anything w'dlul in the non¬ 
completion of the woi-k. In a great many cases some gangs 
very nearly contpleted their tasks and were fined and others 
had exceeded their tasks and got no reward. I reported the 
facts to the Commissioner in my letter of the 9th August. 

Did you find some falling off in the condition of the people 
owing to these reduced wages ? —^Tiater on I did find some 
falling off ; had they gone on long there would have been 
emaciation. 

To whom war. the duty of classifying labourers entrusted? 

—The Commissioner issued a Circular on the J 3th August 
1897, saying th it the work of classifying labourers was the 
duty of the Collector and his officers. 

Was the Com nissioner’s order carried out?—Yes, but it 
was not always catisfactoiy. 

Was the moving of a man from one class to another 
afterwards done by the Public Works Department?—Yes. 

What classes were mostly fined?—Finos were mostly 
inflicted in the B and C classes. In the A class about 
11 per cent. None in th.o D class, as they were only 
dependants and not workers. 

Was there much difference between the B and C classes?— 
Very little difference between the tasks of the two, but I 
have suggested that there should be only two classes B aniD. 

How do you explain the fact that people did not work 
up to the task. Was it owing to the hot weather?—75 per 
cent, of the famine task work was done ; this shows that 
work was pretty satisfactory. People seem to suffer in 
very hot weather. I suggested some reducfion in the task, 
but it was not sanctioned. 

Do you think the D wage sufficient?—Yes, for people 
who do no work. 

And what do you think of the C wage?—I suggest that 
there should be only two classes B and D—B for all who 
work and D for non-workers. If the C class wor-ker cannot 
work up to the B task he should be put in the D class 
or go to a kitchen or poor-house. 

Do you think that the B wage would give a family 
consisting of a man, a woman and 2 or 3 children more 
than was sufficient for them to live on p—The best answer 
I can give to this question will be found in para. 181A. 
of my famine report. 

On what grain was the wage calculated P—Jo war. 

'Was it yellow or white jowar?—Yellow jowar of medium 
quality. 

I have been told on good authority that white jowar 
was used. Is this so P—No calculation on white jowar 
was possible as it is not procurable in this district. 

What grains were cheaper than yellow jowar?—At that 
time ragi was cheaper, but it cannot always be procured. 
We ordered some up from Madras for poor-houses. 

Were people on works able to got ragi P—Yes. 

How was the ragi brought up from Madras?—It was 
brought up by railway by merchants and my agents; that 
got up by me was by the help of the Charitable Relief 
Fund, and sold at a “ cheap shop ” in Bijapnr. Of course 
the grain was not available to the relief workers, as the relief 
works were a long way off from Bijapur. 

Did the people on works buy ragi from other people as 
well?—Yes, they did; merchants later on got up ragi and 
sold it at the works. 


What is the diffei-encc in price betweem ragi and yellow 
jowar P—The difference was about 7 lbs. per rupee. 

Were people who were on works allowed to go to the 
cheap shop in Bijapur?—Yes, they were admitted to the 
cheap shop by the Committee by ticket, a maximum pur- 
cha.se of 12 annas worth being allowed ; relief workers 
close to the town were also admitted to the shop. 

Is ragi less nutritious than jowar ?—Yes, it is supposed to 
be so. 

How do the people grind the ragi P—It is ground by mill 
stones in the same way as is done with jowar. 

How much more ragi would a man require thau jowar to 
keep him in a normal state of health P—About one-fourth 
more. 

Did the non-working children who went to the works get 
grain or cash doles P—At first they were allowed cash doles, 
but were afterwards sent to the kitchens. 

"What was the reason of that ?—Numbers began to increase 
when money doles were being given, and cooked food was 
introduced as a check. 

Do you think numbers increased because people who did 
not go to the works sent their children there P—So they said, 
but it was not my experience. 

How did people who did not send their children to the 
kitchens contrive to keep them alive ?—They fed them 
out of their own wages. 

In some provinces children were given grain instead 
of cash doles, because it was suspected their parents spent 
the cash doles on themselves and starved or neglected their 
children. .'Was this so here ?—I have no reason to suspect 
this here. Parents would rather starve themselves. 

AVho were your special Civil officers ?—My special Civil 
officers were appointed by me on salaries of from R20 to 
B25 per mensem. They had all passed the lower depart¬ 
mental examination. 

■Were they aU in regular employ ?—Tliey were all in 
regular Government employ, such as clerks and karkuns. 

Had any of them magisterial powers?—I gave them 3rd 
class magisterial powers. 

Did many people come across from Hyderabad territory 
into your district ?—No, not many. 

Were there any folief works in Hyderabad P—I heard 
that there were none, and so the people attended our works. 

Do you think that many people died from starvation 
or from diseases brought on by starvation ?—There were 
no actual cases of starvation or from privation following 
on insufficient food. 

Tlie rule was that all children should be sent to kitchens P 
—Yes. But I am of opinion that children should be made 
to work, the age being raised to 12 years ; discretion to be 
allowed as to the classification between ages of 12 and 7. 

You propose that children under 12 bo classed as 
non-working and sent to kitchens, but you said a certain 
number of parents don’t send their children to kitchens out 
of prejudice, but share their wages with them. Is not that 
an objection to your proposal 'r—It looks like an objection, 
but on the whole I am of opinion that the prejudice will be 
overcome : if not, the people must take the consequences. 

Do you think that the metal that has been collected 
by the workers will ever be used ?—A small portion will be 
used by the District Local Board, but not all. 

Has many years’ supply been collected ?—Yes, nine or ten 
years’ supply. 

Were there many men of theWadda class on works?—Yes, 
there were many Waddas and Mahars. 

They worked as diggers?—Yes. 

Were any idle people sent to poor-honscs and kitchens?— 
Not many. 

Would they go if told to do so P—They subsequently 
did so. 

Was there any power that could send them there forcibly P 
-There is no snch power. 

{Mr. Hiffham .)—As regards the class of workers, I 
understand you propose only two classes—B and D P—Yes. 

Who do yon propose to put into the B class?—All those 
who are tasked. 

And into class D ?—All those who are not tasked, 

Yon would make no distinction between diggers and 
carviers?—I would make none. 
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And between men and women ?—I would have a differenoe. 

You have two classes among children. What is class IP 
—13 to 18 years. 

And class II P—7 to 12 years. 

What are class I children paidP—Class I children are paid 
according to the market rate. 

What is the rate for a class I child P—One anna and six 
pies the same as for a C class woman. 

A C class woman gets one anna and six pies. A class I 
child gets as much as a woman P—^Yes, they would get the 
same. 

Then what is the use of having the children in a separate 
class P—The children cannot do the work of the adults, 
but will get as much pay. 

Is there not a section in the Code that says children 
over 16 should be classed as adults P—That section has never 
been observed j they have always been classed as children. 

How did you arrange for striking the ^in wage P—We 
calculated the wage once a week according to the price of 
grain. These calculations were made by the Mamlatdars. 

Suppose there were any changes in the price of grain 
duiing the week ; would they be calculated ?—No. 

(Dr. Sichardton ).—Did you find the D wage quite 
sufficient without the addition of any extras P—Yea, it 
was quite sufficient in itself. 

Yon propose to do away with the C wage altogether. 
What is the reason of this P—I propose to do away with 
the C wage only for the sake of simpUcity, not becanae it 
is insufficient. 

(Mr. Holderneti ).—The gratuitous relief in vUlagea 
was given solely in grain, not in grain plui condiments ? 
—Condiments were not given, though a certain extra 
allowance of grain sufficient to cover the cost of the condi¬ 
ments was allowed. 

Is that sufficient without the condiments P—Yes, the 
people as a rule eat plain bread without condiments. 

What do the people do for the condiments. Having got 
the grain they can supply the other things P—Yes, they 
supply the other things having got the grain. 

AU people who did not go into class B would be in class 
D P—Yes, under my scheme all who cannot work will go 
into class D and do untasked work. 

How much unhusked jowari does a man oat P—Zhat 
depends on the constitution of the man. A strong man 
in the B class would ordinarily eat from 1^ to 2 lbs. 
nnhusked jowari. 

What would a woman require P—She would need a half to 
one lb. less. 

And a child between 7 and 12 P—It would require half a 
man’s ration. 


I understand 13 lakhs were sanctioned for tagai. Under 
what conditions were those advances given P—^Nearly 
18 lakhs were sanctioned under a special condition sanction¬ 
ed by the Commissioner, that for every 100 rupees given 
2S labourers should be employed for a month. 

Was that condition ever observed P—Yes, in all cases. 

These works employed 20 to 30,000 labourers for several 
months ?—Yea, that was so. 

Did yon give these loans on personal security P—Yes, on 
personal security, but land was mortgaged in nearly all cases, 
and sometimes the security of a second party was accepted. 

Did agricultural wages fall below the normal rate d#ring 
the famine P—Yes, I think so. 

Was employment available at these low rates P—Except on 
the tagai works there was not much employment available. 

Yon had about 118 Circle Inspectors P—I had 112 on 
pay of 1112 to fil6 a month plug k 7 a month travelling 
allowance. There was an average of one to every ten 
villages. 

They attended to the gratuitous relief P—Yes, and to tagai 
advances. 

What is the land revenue of the district P—About 14 
lakhs. 

Has any of this been remitted P—Practically there has 
been no remission. 

How much has been suspended P—About 2} lakhs. 

Up to what date have these suspensions been sanctioned P 
—No period has been fixed, but they will run for oiie or two 
years. A good bumper crop will make things all right. 

With the exception of this suspension has all the land 
revenue been recovered P—Yes, and there was no coercive 
process, but there was borrowing to pay in a few cases. 

■ If there was not much borrowing, where did the people 
get the money to pay. Was there any great increaw in the 
mortgage deed registers P—They borrowed in certain cases, 
but there was no great increase in the mortgage deed 
registers. 

You did nothing for the weavers P—Nothing was done for 
the weavers. 

Should they not have had special relief P—I think they 
should have it. Some of them attended the works. 

Did you give patuitous relief to supplement the wages 
of the people P—^Phe children got such help. Adults got 
no food but clothes in some cases. We never gave money 
to workers from the Charitable Belief Fund. Subsequently 
this was stopped, and no money was given to anybody. 

( Prggidgnt). —How were the children fed in kitchens ?— 
I visited several kitchens and 1 found the children received 
as much food as they required. 
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Did the women go on to works without their male 
relatives P—In all cases the women resided on the works 
without their male relatives where huts were provided. 

Were there many works under Civil officers in addition 
to those under the Public Works Department P—We had 
14 small relief works under Civil agency in addition to large 
works under the Public Works Department. They were not 
all open at once but only according to necessity. 

What was the object of these small relief works P—They 
were opened according to the Code for the benefit of weakly 
persons who were specially selected. 

Would an able-bodied person be allowed to go to these 
works P—They were sometimes allowed to go. 

What was the wage on these works. The D wage P— 
Yes, a minimum D wage was paid. 

Am I right in thinking that the maximum distance 
from the rdief work was 26 to 30 miles P—The average 
distance of a village from relief works was about that, except 
in the case of Bijapur where the distance is further. 

Do you think you had as many works opened as were 
necessary P—Yes, I think so. 

Was residence on relief works a condition of relief P— 
Yes, and I think it an excellent condition. It entailed 
no hardship on the people if huts were provided. 


What is a child’s dole according to the Code P—The 
kitchen dole to non-working children is a minimum of 12 
ounces and a maximum of 18. 

(Dr. Bichardgon) .—Did they eat all they got P—Yes. 

(..Ifr. HoIDrneM).—Did the people on gratuitous relief 
get rations according to the D wage P—The children received 
the gratuitous relief wage. 

(Mr. Bose).—Did the compulsory distance test act as a 
deterrent to an unreasonable extent?—Yes, it did so, but not 
to an unreasonable extent. 

Among those who declined to reside on the works and were 
refused actual relief on that ground, were there many who 
deserved relief P—Yes, there were a few such cases and they 
went to the kitchen which could accommodate them. 

The school children you relieved did they attend school P— 
Yes, the attendance at school was a condition of relief. They 
received a grain dole. 

Would you have Public Works officers interfere with 
the management of relief works without consulting the 
CoUectorP—No, the Collector being responsible should 
have entire control. Everything concerning famine opera¬ 
tions should be submitted to the Collector. The Executive 
Engineer should be made Assistant to the Collector. 
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Rao Sahbb H. Y. Chinmulgund, Member of the Exccntive Committee, Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund Biiatmr 

called in and examined. ’ ’ 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

*1. —In my province (faluka) the total area affected 
was 349,053 acres and 1 gnntha. The population was 
81,672, the whole of which was affected. 

222. —I think that the object No. 1 should be still 
more amplified. In addition to the providing of extra 
comforts and clothing to the persons mentioned in object 
No. 1, there are many other objects to which charitable 
help can bo usefully extended, vie .:— 


Under this head assistance may be given to such of the 
respectable poor under the third head as have been main¬ 
tained by the fund during the famine who wish to start 
m some petty profession by giving them small sums of 
money to purchase their stock. If males they may com¬ 
mence some trade^ and. if females they may commence 
noedle-work and tailoring and embroidery. 

226 .—No. 

22r.— Yea. 


fl) To maintain the sick who have returned from the 
relief camps on account of inability to work or 
who_ have not been able to join them on account 
of sickness. 

(2) To give some help to persons who are going to join 

relief work to maintain themselves till the time 
that they can get their wages. 

(3) To maintain women in child-bed until they are in 

a fit state to join relief camps, or women &r 
advanced in pregnancy for the period above 
named. 

(4) To give something to enable poor labourers to go to 

their native places after the relief work has 
ended, and commence afresh their former avoca¬ 
tions. 

I think these objects may be specified in object No. !• 

One mOTe object may bo added to those specified in the 
Gazette of India, viz. :— 


228. —No. One_ grain-shop was opened at Muddebihal 
for tho obiect specified in question No. 227 with a capital of 
tt6,000 subscribed by the sowkars, and persons mentioned in 
question No. 227 derived a good help from it. The under- 
takmg did not interfere with private trade. 

229. —No. 


Luae me neip xo agriculturists should 
be given 3 ust before the commencement of the agricultural 
season though the distress might then be at its highest. It 
13 only then that charitable help can be benefimally' and 
Monoinically given; and poor agriculturists should be helned 
by giving them seed or cash to sow their lands, by furni^- 
mg them bullocks or hire to tUl their lands with, and bv 
gmng_ them maintenance from the sowing time to the 
gathermg of tho harvest. 

23i.—Agriculturists were helped by me in the fol¬ 
lowing ways:— 

(1) By giving them seed grain to sow (mostly in seed 
gram). 


To OMble such of tho skilful artizans whose hereditary 
profession does not enable them to work as labourers on 
relief camps: 

Such are, weavers and higher class of masons, carpenters 
and blacksmiths. 

The class of weavers can be adequately assisted by getting 
them to make clothing required for distribution to the 
poor, and I maintained about 60 of such families by pur¬ 
chasing clothing from them which I distributed in my 
taluka. 

The higher class of masons and carpenters may be em¬ 
ployed to build and repair wells and tanks and drainage 
which I have suggested as fit objects to be undertaken in 
famine programmes. 

Even if some of the weavers are unable to turn out the 
required quality and quantity of cloth, they may be 
allowed to make such cloth as they are capable of making 
and the same may be sold at market rates, and the loss, if 
any, borne by the fund. 

The class of Rangaries or dyers also comes under this 
category. 

223. —These objects do not necessarily trench upon 
Government relief operations. They are avowedly auxiliary 
to State relief, and I don't see any harm even if they did 
trench upon Government operations. However, care may 
be taken to see that people do not get much more than they 
require by the help of Government and charity combined. 

224. —The object No. 2 may be modified as under 

In providmg for the maintenance of orphans and others 
who though not coming under the category of objects 
1 and 3 cannot maintain themselves by joining relief works, 
if they cannot or do not accept Government gratuitous 
relief. 


rjy giving tnem sowing hire {m cash). 

(3) By giving them cash to remove weeds. 

(4) By giving them inaintenance during the period from 

sowing to reaping the harvest. 

(6) By giving them bullocks. 

The help under heads 1, 2, 3 and 4 should be given to 

such as have mostly maintained themselves on relief works 

during the famine time preceding the sowing season, and 
are _ not possessed of money to enable them to purchase seed 
grain and pay sowing hire or maintain their cattle if they 
have any loft. If any of them have obtained tagai advances 
for any of these purposes, they may be helped tor those of 
the purposes above named for which no tagai is advanced. 
I think that this sort of help should be extended to culti¬ 
vators who are possessed of less than 40 acres either as owners 
or as tenants, on condition that they should not be in a 
position to get loans for these purposes on easy terms. But 
generally speaking, poor cultivators do not get loans on 
easy interest during famine times. 

In some instances even though the cultivator may have 
not joined the relief works, he may be helped under head 
1, 2, 3 and 4 if he has spent his all, which he usually does, 
to maintain some of his cattle and has nothing left to sow 
his lands with. Special indulgence should be shown to those 
who are already burdened with heavy debts. 

(6) As for giving of bullocks to start in agriculture, the 
following points should be taken into consideration 

(o) The cultivator should be owner of a land, either as 
khatedar or his sharer or sub-sharer or as pur¬ 
chaser. 

A man who is enjoying aland under a lease cannot be 
assisted in preference to an owner, as the latter has certainty 
of tenure and can be expected to preserve the cattle given more 
carefully than one who is a mere tenant. 


Under this head provision should also be made for orphans 
and other people who have not the working power to earn a 
livelihood after the famine is over. 

In addition to orphans there are left many sick and weak 
people who cannot maintain themselves after the 
ends. Some trustees may be appointed to look after these 
imtil they or the community are able to take care of 
ttemselves or them and an adequate sum placed at their 
disposal for this purpose. 

22B. —The second object should be enlarged so as to 
include all so^ of helpless people and the making of provi¬ 
sion for their maintenance and tho preparing of them to 
some enyloyment. I think that the maintenance under 
this head should be extended to some time after the foTniT... 


(6) The land should be more than 10 acres in extent and 
less than 40. 

I think that a man with only 10 acres of land cannot get 
a sufficient yield to maintain himself and his bullocks, and 
therefore it is not possible that he can be able to ^ 

bullock if given to him. 

Similarly, a man possessed of more than 40 acres is gener¬ 
ally able to pt a loan for the purchase of a bullock or can 

f et tagai for tue same purpose. Of course, if he is deeply ia 
ebt and cannot get any loan, he may be ^ven a buUoclt or 
two as a special case. 

(c) The agriculturists must liave got bullocks at the com¬ 
mencement of the famine and lost them in the 
famine on account of inability to maintain them 
or by disease. 


• The niUDbers refer to the goestleut drawn np bj the CommUelou, 
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Those that had cattle and lost them are entitled to priority 
over those who had none, becanse the condition of the latter 
is not affected by the famine. 

Similarly, those that have no cattle whatever should be 
helped before those who have got one or two. 

(d) What amount of debt docs the agriculturist owe ? 

_ If the agriculturist, though possessed of a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of land to require no help ordinarily, is burdened with 
heavy debts, he must be helped by the fund, as his case is 
the most fitting. 

If the land possessed is small, and cannot be sufficient 
security for a loan to purchase a bullock, he, too, must ^ 
given a bullock. 

_ As between petty landowners those that owe debts are en¬ 
titled to priority in point of assignee over those that owe 
no debts. 
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12,326 

Object TV. 

9,348 14 8 (1) Seed grain distributed. 

4,810 12 0 (2) Sowing and tilling hire. 

3,668 7 0 (3) Maintenance to cultivators. 

9,807 11 9 (4) Nul locks (466). 

3,433 4 11 (6) Maintenance of bnllocks from the time 
that the rain held off to the time that 
the rabi sowings were over. 


a. p. 

0 0 For the maintenance of orphans. 

Object TIL 

2 0 For the maintenance of the respectable poor. 
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Similarly, those that have a large number of dependants 
are entitled to preference over those that have only a few 
or none. 

(e) The agriculturists must not have obtained tagai loan 
for the purchase of bullocks. 

Even in this case, if the loan obtained is not sufficient to 
secure the required number of bullocks, help may be given 
to supply the deficiency. 

■ 232.—No. 

2.33.—Yes. 

234. —I think that the charitable fund has served a 
very useful purpose. 

• 

(1) Men, women and children who were almost naked 
received clothing. 

(2) Persons who were sick and helpless and the respect¬ 
able poor, who must have perished if not assisted by the 
fund, were carried through the famine in health and with¬ 
out misery. Many cholera-stricken patients received main¬ 
tenance and escaped sheer death. 

(3) Persona fed at Government expense received a great 
many comforts in the form of varied and superior food, 
were clothed well, and left the relief camps with something 
to reach their homes in a healthy condition. 

(4) Emaciation was not observed to be of such a great ex¬ 
tent as in previous famines. 

(6) By the help of Government and the charitable fund 
no life was lost for want of food and treatment in sickness. 

(6) Some orphans escaped death or deathlike misery by the 
joint help of Government and the charitable fund. 

(7) Some families of weavers were given work in their 
own homes by means of charitable fund, and thus the 
weaver’s industry was not allowed to conipletely perish. 

(8) Some of the dyers were kept at home by the fund. 

(9) The respectable poor were greatly helped in the form 
qf maintenance in cash, and were thus saved the misery of 
borrowing very largely. 

(10) Cultivators received help for sowing and tilling, and 
for maintaining themselves till the harvest. And they are 
better off in the matter of indebtedness than they would 
have been if no help from the fund had been extended to 
them. Many of them have received bullocks and have 
started in agriculture without great difficulty. Many thou¬ 
sand acres of land that must have remained unsown have 
been sown with the help of the fund and the yield obtained 
which must have been lost. Provision for part of the fol¬ 
lowing year has thus been given to poor agriculturists who 
otherwise would have nothing to stand by. And, lastly, 
indebtedness on the part of small cultivators has been 
checked to a great extent. 

(11) About 800 bullocks were maintained from the 
• time that the early rains withheld till the time the rabi 
sowing was over from July to November, both inclusive, 
■and thus bullocks were saved which, if they had been given 
away in June or July, must have perished, as kharif crops 
were not good and no grass was available to the cultivators. 

235. —The following is the expenditure incurred in my 
taluka under the respective heads given below :— 

Object I. 

H a. p. 

3,929 7 0 CmubI donations and extra rations and dona¬ 
tions to the sick, to pregnant women, and 
to persons to join relief works, etc , 

6,282 1 10 Clothing purchased and distributed. 


Mitcellaneout Expenditure. 

62 14 3 Postage and stationery. 

20 0 0 PnrcliHse of a cart. 

?48 2 7 Building a temporsry cattle-shed, 

26 6 6 Building a temporary drinking trough: 

63 8 8 hepairing the wells of the town of Mudde- 

bibal when cholera was raging. 

63j066 12^1 Grand total. 

The last item has been ordered to be re¬ 
funded by Government, as objection was 
taken that the charitable fund could not 
be applied to repairing wells at the rag¬ 
ing of cholera. 

233.— 

8 ,638 Number of persons who got extra rations and other 
casual donations. 

4,092 Number of persons who got clothing. 

10 Number of orphans who were maintained. 

8,840 Number of respectable families who got main¬ 
tenance in cash ; each family on the average con¬ 
sists of 4 souls. 

2,895 Number of cultivators who got seed grain. 

914 Number of onltivators who got sowing and,tilling 
hire. “ 

447 Number of onltivators who got bnllocks, 

1,418 Number of onltivators who got maiutensnee, 

17,184 Grand-total number of persons. 

237. —The distribution of clothing. 

233.—Cash pavments for maintenance to widowed mothers 
with young children. 

239. —Yes. 

240. —Yes; by keeping the respectable poor and the 
poor cultivators from starvation, by checking indebted¬ 
ness, by having a largo tract of land sown which would have 
remained uncultivated and by supplying 466 bullocks. 

241. —28,915 acres. 

Suggestion) for future faminee. 

I submit the following suggestions which, I think, are 
likely to be useful in future famines :— 

As it is admittedly the duty of Government to save loss 
of life in a famine, and a very largo amount has to be spent 
for this purpose, I am of opinion that part of it should be 
devoted to securing appreciately beneficial advantages to 
the public. I am of opinion that the bulk of the amount 
spent should not be applied solely to metal-breaking and 
repairing the roads, as most of the metal broken is admit¬ 
tedly of no immediate practical use. 

(1) The first suggestion I would make is that a portion 
of the amount to be spent should be devoted to tbe remov¬ 
ing of grass roots from the lands of poor cultivators of the 
district where famine prevails. It is well known that in 
this part of the country tbe annual yield is less than 
expected on account of a greater portion of tbe land being 
covered over with deep roots. It is also a self-evident fact 
that, unless the grass roots are completely taken away, the 
land does not produce as much crop as it is capable of do¬ 
ing, and that the process of removing it is a very costly 
affair beyond the capacity of an ordinary poor cultivator, 
and that, therefore, largo tracts of land remain full of grass 
roots and are sown in spite of it and yield much less than 
they ought to do. I would, therefore, propose that a por¬ 
tion of the amount expended for famine purposes should be 
kept apart for this purpose and applied to removing of grass 

E 2 
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Eao Saheb roots during famine time when labour is cheap and no_ work 
H. y. Chin- goes on in the lands so as to come in the way of this im- 
mulgund. provemeht. I am of opinion that as the lands of the poor 

_ are improved famine after famine, the number of persons 

23rd Feb- seeking relief will go on decreasing from famme to famine, 
1898. seeing that as the lands are improved by this process they 
.—, 1 ^ would yield more and enable the owners to lay by some¬ 
thing which will bo of use to them in a season of scarcity 
and would thus induce them to remain at home during the 
famine. The regular removal of grass roots in famine times 
from the lands of poor cultivators would in the future reduce 
the indebtedness of the agriculturists, as a greater part of 
thei» debts is usually incurred for removing grass roots 
or making other improvements in their lands. If no such 
improvement is made, it is perfectly possible that the num¬ 
ber of persons who would be seeking relief would go on in¬ 
creasing in proportion as the grass roots exe allowed to ac¬ 
cumulate and turn out lesser qualities of produce. 

Along with the removal of grass roots temporary wells 
may be sunk in such of the lands that are dealt with as are 
capable of improvement by the sinking of wells and which 
admit of wells being advantageously sunk. 

It may be objected that it would bo impossible to super¬ 
vise people if they are made to remove grass roots and sink 
wells in each village, and I would propose that that objec¬ 
tion totally disappears if a party of a 1,000 or 2,000 
labourers under a supervisor and a gentlemen well acquainted 
with agriculture be appointed for each taluka. That party 
will begin to remove the roots from one end and go on 
doing so till the whole taluka is thus improved, and this can, 
I think, be so managed as to finish the job before the famine 
ends by properly constituting the party thus appointed. 

(2) My second suggestion is that another part of the fund 
to be expended by Government should be reserved for 
improving the water-supply of each and every village in the 
affected taluka, and special care should be taken to improve 
the water-supply of as many villages as possible. It is 
well known that the water-supply of this district is very 
scarce, so much so that during the greater part of the year the 
people drink very dirty water and that, too, fetched from a 
great ^stance. The people have not improved in education 
and material prosperity to such an extent as to make it 
possible for them to have water-supply by public subscrip¬ 
tion unassisted by Government, and it will take a very long 
time indeed for them to reach such a state of civilization. 
They are to be taught cleanliness by Government, and as the 
parent of its subjects I am of opinion that Government 
should aim at securing sanitary improvement and a good 
water-supply to the villages in the alfected district. Part 
of the money which must be spent by Government would 
thus be most advantageously spent. The sum reserved 
under this head must Iw applied to the improvement of 
village wells and tanks so as to bo of use to the people and 
cattle, and care should be taken to provide drainage to every 
village. Small roads leading from one village to another 
should be repaired and privies provided for each village. 
This plan, too, can be successfully undertaken by setting 
apart a sufficient party of labourers with one or two over¬ 
seers and a Sanitary Inspector, and the bother of supervision 
would thus be minimized. 

(3; My third suggestion is that irrigation should be intro¬ 
duced as far as possible in this district and as much trouble 
taken to introduce irrigation as is possible. I am of opinion 
that thoiJgh no very great schemes of hrigation can be pos¬ 
sible, yet parts of the district can have irrigation, and a part 


of the money to be spent by Government should be devoted 
to this purpose. The expenditure of money under this head 
would render the visitations of famine as scarce _ as possible, 
and no pains should be spared to introduce irrigation to its 
fullest extent. 


{Pretident).—'WeTe you Chairman of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund Committee P—No. I was a member 
of the Executive Committee of Bijapur. The entire distri¬ 
bution, in my taluka, was entrusted to me under the direc¬ 
tions of the Chairman. 

Who was the Chairman P—Mr. Sheppard was the Chur- 
man, and I was the working member. 

How much money did you spend in your taluka ?—I 
spent altogether B63,000. 

Are the three proposals you make in your written evidence 
about spending Government or charitable relief money P— 
My proposals relate to the expenditure of Government 
money, not of the Inian Famine Charitable Belief Fund 
money. 

What do von think about weavers; did they rec^uire 
special relief P—-Yes, I think they did require special relief. 

Were any weavers relieved from the Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund P—Yes. Some 60 families were 
relieved for 6 or 8 months from the fund. I had them 
weaving cloth which I afterwards distributed gratis. 

Did they require any more helpP—Yes they did; but 
those not able to get help joined the relief works. 

Are relief works suitable for weavers ?—No, they are not; 
their constitutions are not fitted for outdoor work, and I 
think they should got special relief. 

Where is your home P—In the Dharwar district. 

Are there many weavers there P—Yes, quite as many as 
in the Bijapur district. 

Weavers have never been very prosperous P—No, they 
have always been very poor. 

Are they poorer now do you think P—Yes, they are poorer 
owing to competition with mills; their work now consists 
of weaving cloth for agricultural labourers. 

Do they do any other work now P—^No, they keep as much 
as possible to their own trade; only a few work as agri¬ 
cultural labourers. 

Are there any other classes who have become worse o5 
than the weavers P—Yes, the dyers are poorer now, as their 
work is not in demand. Thcii- living is precarious as they 
have no lands. 

Are dyers Hindus or MahommedansP—Both Hindus 
and Mahommedans. 

Are they Sudras or below Sudras?—They belong to the 
Sudra caste. 

Which belongs to the higher caste, a dyer or a weaver.®— 
This is according to their caste: each considers himself 
superior. 

Did dyers get charitable relief?—Yes, they received 
maintenance in cash; particularly the women who lost 
their husbands and had young children. 

Have you any more recommendations to make P—I would 
slate that the pay of our village officers is too low; and it 
should be increased, especially in famine time. 


Bao Saheb Baqhavbndba Kbishna, Yioe-Chairman, Bijapur Municipality, called in and examined. 


Eao Saheb I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Eagha-ven- Construction of large irrigation tanks .—There are 
draKnshna j,,, rivers in the district. It is not difficult to find 

out good projects for constructing such tanks. They will 
23rd\Feb. enable cultivators to rely for their crops on the water of 
1898. gupli tanks whenever the rains fail. Instead of spending 

—^ large amounts of money on breaking metal, which in course 

of time is enormously wasted and becomes useless, it is better 
to construct such tanks which will ultimately prevent the 
recurring evil. 

2. Establishment of grain shops for the poor .—This is 
quite ne(!essary in some places and at some particular times. 
For some reason or other the price of grain rises so high in 
some villages that it becomes impossible for the poor to buy 
it. No doubt this will interfere to some extent with the 
principle of free-ti-ade, but as an exception to the general 


rule it is essential to open such shops in such centres as the 
local officers think fit for the purpose of saving human life. 

3. Land Eevenue and Takari .—It is certainly very gra¬ 
cious of Government to suspend land revenue in days of 
scarcity. But it is not fair to collect it the next year after 
famine. It takes at least five years for an ordinary raiyat 
to recoup the loss sustained by him. He feels the pinch 
of famine till then. At such a time he could not pay the 
assessment of two years and the takavi advance, if he has 
taken any, without mortgaging the field at an usurious rate 
of interest or selling it out and out. So it is necessary to 
give the suspension for five years and to collect it theresiter 
by four annual instalments. 

4. Drafting to distant works .—Drafting people to distant 
works is held to be the true test of ascertaining whether 
they are really in need of Government help. But I believe 
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trom what I have seen that this is not the true test. The 
people of this part of the country have a peculiar fondness 
for their homes, and they prefer even dying without food to 
going a long distance of about 60 miles or so. Sometimes a 
man and a woman have 6 or 7 children, all within 8—9 
years, and the hardship which they will be put to by 
requiring to travel on foot 60 miles with so many children 
can be better imagined than described. By the pinch of 
famine people are already emaciated and to call upon such 
people to go to a distant place is really cruel. 

5. Impoting qfjinet .—Finos are imposed when people fail 
to perform the task work. Many people on relief works 
were fined in the last famine. This will show that either 
the task work was very heavy or that the fines were imposed 
without sufficient inquiry. No doubt the wages are not to 
be given as charity. But it is necessary to take into consid¬ 
eration the emaciated condition of the people, the scorching 
heat in which they are required to do the work to which 
they are never accustomed, and the high price of grain in 
the market. In my opinion no fines should be imposed 
below the minimum wages. 

6. Insufficiency q/’raftons.— The rations now fixed by 
the Famine Code are rather insufficient. The people on the 
relief works are told to do a very hard work and there must 
be some proportion between the work which is exacted 
and the ration given. No doubt the present quantity is 
sufficient to keep the body and soul together, but it is most 
uncharitable to give little food and ask more work. If they 
become once emaciated, they become thereafter more or less 
useless for physical labour. I have seen persons in poor- 
house crying for more food, and it was required to be given 
out of charitable funds. 

7. Storing fodder for animals .—This was done in the 
last famine. However, I must say that it was done rather 
very late. By the time when Government began to supply 
fodder more than half of the cattle were dead and gone. So 
it is necessary to open grass depdts early in October, and to 
supply it free of cost to those who maintain themselves by 
labour. 


raiyats have to borrow very largely during famine. 1 
figures of sales and mortgages for 1892-93 to 1896-97 : 


-Yon 

-Yes. 


ILegisterei salsi. 


1892- 93 

1893- 01 

1894- 9S 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 


1892- 93 

1893- 91 
1891-95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 


Registered mortgage deeds. 


Nos. 

389 

527 

559 

1 ,^ 


Nos. 

692 

639 

617 

3 ,^ 


Sao Saheh 
Itaghaven- 
dra Krishna. 

23rd Peb, 

im. 


are Vice-Chairman of the Bijapur 


(President).- 
Munioipality P- 

You are a pleader P—Yes. 

What part did you take in the famine P—The Muni- 
oipality had a small relief work and a poor-house in 
the town; I supervised these. I was also on the Exo- 
outive Committee of the Indian Famine Charitable Belief 
Fund and superintended the relief given fcom it to weavers 
and others. 

You recommend the construction of large irrigation 
tanks. Are there any in the district P—^None that I know 

of. 

Are there any largo rivers P—Yes, there are four large 
rivers, and irrigation works might be made in the district. 


The figures of mortgages might not include tagai 
advance, but the figures of sale show an increase, and of 
course it must be borne in mind that the tagai mortgages 
are debts. Most probably Tagai mortgages are exempt from 
registration and so this figure does not include them. 

You say that the rations of the Famine Code are in¬ 
sufficient. How have you come to this conclusion P—I 
consider the D wage too little in comparison to the ration 
given to a person undergoing simple imprisonment and having 
no work to do. I find that the non-working convict has 
the advantage to a very considerable degree. I also base the 
opinion on personal observation of people in the poor-house 
and those on the Municipal relief work. We had only about 
40 pwple in the poor-house, and they left in the very same 
condition they were in when they came. 

Yon say fodder was stored too late, and that all the 
cattle were dead when it was stored. That is rather a loose 
atatementp—Yes, fodder was stored late. 

Can you give actual figures of cattle deaths or sales P— 
No, I cannot do so, but every day I saw hundreds of cattle 
being sold to butchers at Bijapur. 

What prices did they fetch P—The average price was HI 
to H2 per bullock. 

(Mr. Holdemess ).—Have you made any suggestion in 
your note with regard to prevention of injury to raiyats 
by famine P—My suggestions are with regard to irrigation. 

Do you make any other suggestions P—Yes, I make 
two more. I prefer cash payments to children instead 
of sending them to kitchens. If yon send them to 
kitchens the result is that their are separated from their 
parents at meal times, and this is revolting to the parents. 
My other suggestion is that relief works should not be 
stopped as soon as the famine is over: they should be 
continued till the next harvest to assist those who require 
assistance. 


It is not a district accustomed to making tanks P— 
No. 

You are in favour _ of cheap grain-shops for the poor P— 
Yes, in times of famine. 

There were some grain-shops in Bijapur P—Yes, there 
was one from the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund. 
I do not know of any others. 

You say that it takes five years for a district to recover 
after famine. How do you make that out P—I say this as 
we rarely get bumper crops. They seldom exceed eight 
to ten annas, and. it takes five years to make up the loss 
incurred in a famine. 

Have you any special knowledge about borrowing?—I 
have some knowledge, but not based on figures. The 


(Pr. Richardson ).—You said the prisoner in jail gets 
a larger ration than the gratuitnous relief ration. Do you 
think that the gratuitous relief people get too little P—Yes, 
I think so. The gratuitous dole is only 48 tolas a day. 

You do not think the non-labouring prisoners get too 
mnchP—No; I do not. 

How many were employed on the D wage on Municipal 
relief ?—k few people were so employed. 

Did they lose in condition P—Yes, some looked a little 
weaker. 

In what class were most of the labourers on Municipal 
works P—Most were in the B class, and only a few in the D 

And yet you say they fell off P—That is only an im¬ 
pression of mine. 


Me. Sei Nivash Nabatak, Member of the Local 

(The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) 

I am a resident of Bagalkot in the south of this district. 
I am a member of the Local Board, a pleader, and a large 
raiyat. I have not written any note of evidence. 

The failure of crops in 1896-97 in my part of the country 
was considerable. Dividing raiyats into 6 classes ; servants, 
traders, dependants of traders, cultivators, and agricultural 
labourers, the famine of 1876 affected only those who had to 
do with land. The famine of 1896-97, however, affected all 
five classes and not only those connected with land. The 
plague interfered with ordinary trade in this famine with the 


Board and Pleader, Bagalkot, called in and examined. 

result that traders were very much affected. I attribute 
the distress among traders to plague which interfered with 
private trade. 

Fodder was exhausted in 1896, and then the people sold 
their ornaments, etc., to support their cattle, and when that 
was exhausted, they sold the cattle for a nominal' price. 
Twenty-five per cent, of the cattle died for want of water 
and 26 per cent, were sold, and 26 per cent, were sent to 
Mailar where they died, so that only 25 per cent, were left 
in the district. 


Mr. Sri 
Nivash 
Narayan. 

23rd Feb. 
1898. 
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jjf ^ gfi All the small raiyats had to go on relief works. They 
Nivash home to take care of the houses and 

Naravan. cattle. Old people, unable to go to works, went on the 
" ' gratuitous dole. The people from my neighbourhood had to 

S3rd Feb. S® miles to get to a relief work. Six miles was 

1898. ' the maximum; had the works been at a distance of 16 miles 
' they would not have thought it too far. The people lived 
on the works and seemed to keep well. No one died of 
starvation. Except the weavers no other sudra caste thought 
it below their dignity to go to a relief work. _ There was 
not so much borrowing as in the 1877-78 famine. People 
were careful not to get into debt this time as they recollect¬ 
ed that4they lost their houses by borrowing during the pre¬ 
vious famine. They preferred to go on relief works this 
time. There was not much sale of jewelloiy as they had no 


jewels to sell, that is, among labourers and small pattadars of 
below 20 acres. Below 20 acres of poor land, that is. 

I think the population has increased since 1877-78, and 
that more land has been brought under cultivation. There 
is not much more remaining that can be brought under 
cultivation. 

I think as much relief was given in this famine as was 
needed, but I think some milch cows should have been given 
to the people as bullocks were. 

There was a good deal of money given in tagai advances- 
These advances were very useful. 

The famine was more severe than that of 1877-78, but 
owing to the timely relief given by Government it did not 
do so much harm. 


Mr. Anant 
Baghunath 
Chitre. 


23rd Feb, 
1898. 


Eao Bahadur Anant RAOHCiTATn Chitbe, Huzdr Deputy Collector, Bijapur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

B B 

Total Direct Fanjiue expenditure 28,51,580 

Oovemnient . . 28,26,193 

Local.11,635 

Municipal . . • . 13,752 


28,51,580 


Total number of persons relieved 
Average cost per unit 


Year. 

1896- 97 

1897- 93 


Takavi Advances. 

Land Improvement. 

H 

. . 9,31,400 


No. 

27,142,828 

HO-1-8 


Seed and Cattle. 
B 

30,300 

8,83,165 

4,13,485 


9,31,400 

Answer to Question No. 132— 

Accounts. 

(1) A special form of bills for the expenditure incurred 
at j^r-houses and kitchens should be prescribed as has been 
done in the case of dole bills. 

2. Form 22 does not serve the purpose well; it may be 
substituted by the contingent bill form. 

3. As directed in Government Eesolution No. 9347, dated 
63rd November 1896, a new column may be added in form 
No. 2 (Village dole form) for showing the cost of “other 
items." But giving grain equivalents could be preferred 
to giving “other items.” 

4. The instructions Issued by the Accountant General in 
his General letters regarding the classification and keeping 
of accounts and registers may be included in this Chapter 
(on Accounts). 

6. The orders issued in Government Resolution No. 1124, 
dated Ist May 1897, regarding the question as to the fund 
to which charges on account of rations supplied for women 
delivered of children on relief works and supplies required 
for relief camp hospitals should be debits, and those 
passed in Government Eesolution No. 910 Famine, dated 
22nd March 1897, regarding the allowances to relief 
workers drafted under section 84 (b) of the Famine Relief 
Code, and similar orders passed should be embodied in tho 
Chapter of “ Accounts.” 

Eetubnb. 

Betum No. id.—There should be separate columns for 
nursing mothers and adult male and female dependants, and 
also for children and dependants dealt with (1) by cash 
payments and (2) in kitchens. 

Betum No. i7.—Two columns should be added after 
column 17, one to show the weekly expenditure on gratuitous 
relief in villages and the other to show up to date expendi¬ 
ture on account of the same. 

SOHE BUaaBBTIONB ON ACCOUNT UATTEBB FBOU BiXAFUB. 

Two systems were adopted in keeping the Famine officers 
supplied with funds for carrying on the works entrusted 
to them: firstly, by giving them advances under section 
188 of the Famine Code, and secondly, by drawing money 
for them on abstract bills and remitting it to them for ex¬ 
penditure according to their requirements. 


1. Under tho system of advances Taluka Mamlatdars, 
Belief Mamlatdars, special civil officers and other relief 
officers obtained advances, but none of them, except the 
Taluka Mamlatdars, had sufficient establishment to enable 
them to keep proper accounts or to prepare correct bills 
according to the requirements of the Account Depart¬ 
ment. In some cases more money was asked for than their 
actual requirements, and the accounts thereof were not 
rendered long after they wore due. If the system of 
advances is to be adhered to, no advances (except very small 
amounts as permanent advances for petty expenses) should, 

I think, be given to ahy one else than the Taiuka Mamlat¬ 
dars who should put in funds every other refief officer 
working in his taluka, who may be authorised to make 
disbursements direct, i.e., without reference to the Huzdr 
Deputy Collector. He should be held responsible for the 
preparation and timely submission of the proper accounts 
and bills to tho Treasury officers. 

2. This system was stopped by an order of the Accountant 
General, as it was found that large amount of advances re¬ 
mained uncleared for months together, towards the end of 
June 1897 j and drawing of the required money on abstract 
bills was ordered. This second system required that detailed 
bills with sub-vouchers for ,the amounts drawn on abstract 
bills should be submitted to the Accountant General by 
the end of the month in which money was drawn on ab¬ 
stract bills or the unexpended balance of the money so drawn 
should be refunded in cash before the end of the said 
month. This would work well only in case each and 
every bill were prepared in duplicate; one copy only com- 
plet^ being sent to the Huzdr Account office immediately 
after getting the money covered by the bills and the other 
used in making the payment of the money to the proper 
pei-sons. This course would, however, increase the clerical 
work of the office and would give an opportunity to an un¬ 
principled man to misappropriate some portion of the sum. 

3. Besides this the persons called upon to adopt these 
systems must have obtained some knowledge of the work¬ 
ing of the same. Some system that would work well with¬ 
out increasing much clerical work and would be simple for the 
understanding of the men that are Mnerally available for 
such work at such a time, should be determined upon for 
adoption in consultation with tho Accountant General, and 
then it may be embodied in the Code in detail for the in¬ 
formation of thoee that may be required to work it with 
instructions to follow it strictly and no other until the Code 
provisions on the point are changed. 

4. Tho supply of miscellaneous articles as per article 107 
of the Famine Code in the distribution of doles to village 
servants and incapable poor at their homes has caused dis- 
proportionable clerical labour in calculating the prices ; the 
poor want only bread at such a time and care very little 
for any other thing. If grain equivalents were given in 
all eases it would simplify matters, and the rations would be 
more acceptable to the poor. 

6. In section 192 of the Famine Code the Collector (i.e. 
the Revenue authorities) is held responsible for the proper 
supply of small silver and copper coin. In the beginning 
the supply of such coin was not sufficient in the district, 
and so large remittances were ordered from Bombay and 
tho coin was distributed to the sub-treasuries throughout 
the district and this ought to have satisfied the proper 
demand. But the cry for insufficiency of such coin was 
kept up by the snbordmates of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, none of whom did seem to try to re-collect any of 
such coin from the local dealers from whom the workers, 
purchased their food-grains. Yery few paid any attention 
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to section 194 of the Code, and none exacted that duty 
from the subordinates of the Public Works Department as 
required by the latter section. Some suitable change may 
be made in the provisions of the Code on this point. There 
were large amounts of such coin in circulation, but as the 
local dealers refused to pay any premium upon the exchange 
of such coin for rupees, every one entrusted with the pay¬ 
ment of money rushed to the Government Treasuries for 
obtaining it there; but they were unable to satisfy such an 
unnatural demand. Some provision is therefore required 
to be made in the new Code to devolve this duty upon the 
subordinates of the Public Works Department after ade¬ 
quate arrangements by the Revenue officers in the begin¬ 
ning. 


(Prttident ).—Mostof your statement deals principally Ananf 
with the matter of famine accounts and the provision PagTivnath 
of money. What work did you do during the famine P—I Chitre. 

did the duty of examining the bills and looking after ac- 
counts. SiSrd Fsh* 

1898 

Was there any difficulty in getting small copper and . 
silver coins during the famine ?—At first there was, but 
afterwards, some were obtained from the Bombay Mint and 
the difficulty ceased. 

What was the cause of this difficulty ?—Subordinates 
were not active enough in collecting it; it is now coming 
in fast. 

Had you much travelling to do during the famine P— 

No. 


Mb. Bhaskae YasHWANT JaTHab, Member, Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund Committee, Bijapur, called in and 

examined. 


What particular work did you do in connection with the 
famine P—I was a member of the Famine Fund Committee 
and supervised the “ cheap-shop. ” 

How much grain was sold P—^We imported about B15,000 
worth of ragi from BeUary to sell cheap. 

Where was the shopP—In the town of Bijapur. 

How many a day came to the shop P—-About 2,000 to 
3,000 pnroh^rs a day came. 

How much cheaper than the market did you sell the 
grain P—Our rate was from half to one seer cheaper than 
the market rate. 

Do you think the establishment of this shop tended to 
keep down market rates P—No; I do not think so. It was 
only opened one day in the week and that is too small a 
time to affect market rates. 

Was there any combination among dealers to hold up 
prices f—No. 

Do yon think it is ever possible now-a-days P—No. I 
don’t think it posfflble. 

Did many weavers buy at the shop P—Yes, most of the 
weavers came to our shop. 

Did you see any relief works P—No. 

Did any of the children in the school nnder you get 
relief P—Yes; they got assistance in the form of cadi from 
the Famine Fund. 


Were these children of poor parents P—Yes, of water- 
bearers, etc. 

(Mr. Soldemess ).—Were prices hero cheaper than in 
Madras P—They could not be, as we imported ragi from 
Bellary. 

Was jowari cheaper here than there P—I cannot say. 

If some dealers had tried to keep up prices, would others 
have imported P—Yes, I think there would have been out¬ 
side import. 

You spent R16,000 on ragi. Could you have spent more P 
—Yes; we could have imported more had we had more 
money. 

Did YOU keep your shop open for the whole of the 
famine?—No; it was only open from July to October. 
Bain fell in the beginning of October and we stopped the 
shop. 

Had you any import society here for importing grain P— 
Ho. 

Was there not such a society in Bombay P —Yes; they sent 
us a sample of their grain—maize. I do not know what 
action was taken. 

Was it American maize P—Yes. 

You doubt whether the people would take it P—I do not 
think they would have taken it without trouble. 


Mr.Bhasiar 

Yashwant 

Jathar. 

23rd Feb. 
1898. 


At the Collector’s Hoase, Sholapnr. 


TWENTY-PIEST DAY. 

Thursday, 24th February 1898. 


PbBSBHT: 


Sib J. B. Ltabi, Q.C.I.E., K.C.8.I. (Pbesidbht.) 


SuBGlOB-CoIiONEl J. Richabdson. j Mb. T. Hiobau, C.I.E. 

Mb. T. W. Holdibbbss, C.S.I. ' Bai Bahapub B. K. Bosb, C.I.E. 

Mb. H. j. McIktosE, Secretary. 


Mb. K. R. Godbolb, Executive Engineer, ShoUpur District, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Natee en Management of Famine Relief Worhe by F. S, 
Oodbole, Executive Engineer, Sholdpur District, 

I have been in charge of Famine Relief works in the 
ShoUpnr District from the commencement of Famine in 
Novemto 1896 up to date. There are four relirf works in 
progress at present in my charge, but they are being carried 
on now mmly oh’the limited piece-work system. 


2. During the height of the Famine of 1896-97 there ^r. K. R. 
were 42,000 relief workers on the works in my charge. These Oodbole. 

were all employed on task-work system, on the principles - 

laid down in the Bombay Famine Code. From December ^dth Feb. 
1896 to November 1897 there was another Executive Engi- 1898, 
neer working in the Sholdpur District who had charge of 
relief works to the south of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. There were 68,000 relief workers on the works in 
charge of this Executive Engineer when there were 42,000 
workers on my works. The figures given in these notes and 
in my replies to the questions of the Famine Commission 
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Mr. X JZ. 

Oodhole, 

24th Feb. 
1898. 


are for tte whole district, Including the works in charge of 
Mr. Clifton, the Belief Executive Engineer. 

3. I have experience of the Famine of 1870-77 in Bombay 
when I worked as an Assistant Engineer, and had charge of 
about 18,000 relief workers in one of the worst affected dis¬ 
tricts in the Presidency. The Famine of 1896-97 was much 
more efficiently and economically managed than that of 
1876-77, when there was no Code for a guide and when a 
very large proportion of expenditure was wasted in the exe¬ 
cution of useless works. 

4. In the Famine of 1896-97 there were no deaths of 
starvation within my knowledge. Cases of emaciation also 
were rjre, and these were observable mainly amongst people 
who had kept away from relief works for a long time and 
amongst people from the outskirts of the ShoWpur District, 
in villages belonging to His Highness the NizSm’s domi¬ 
nions. 

6. The works carried out in the Famine of 1896-97 in 
the Shol&pur District may bo classified as below :— 


Class of Work. 

■ 

J4 

' C 
» 

o 

h 

z 

B 

a 

'A 

Famine Expendi¬ 
ture including all 
charges. 

• ■ 

Pi* 

r*i P 

O 

o 

.£ “.S' 

asl 

[ « . 

1 •§ 8 
o 

11 

gg 

5- 

10 

1 M 

! -4 

, * 

Ui 

1 ^ 

ImproTia^ sod rnetallln? 
roads and stacking mstal 
for repairs (works that 
were really wanted for the 
traffic carried by the 
roads).♦ 

6 

2,74.317 

‘ 1 

a 

2.04.(H7 

a 

1,09,661 

1 OB 

1 M 

U 

Improving »nd metsllinv 
roads and stacking metal i 
for repairs (works that ' 
were not much raqnired i 
for traffic). 

12 

j ll.»9,706 

1 

8,84,809 

3,91,760 

• » 

3 

o 

a 

Improving existing irriga¬ 
tion works.* 

4 

71.976 

65,C04 

39.160 

a 

<• 

4> 

Railway earth-works that 
will come Into use short- 

1 

4.85,611 

3,96,825 

2,59,826 

*3 

It.* 

Railway earth-works thst 
are not likely to come into' 
use for the next SO years 
and are therefore compa- 
rativeiy not very useful. 

1 

2,80,909 

2,38,847 

1,61.917 

o 

S 

w 

1 

Irrigation tank works, 
new*. 

2 

4.70,644 

3,90,337 

1,66,761 

• 


6. Works marked* in the above table are the only really 
useful works, the Famine expenditure on which was 
fll3,02,547. The remaining works in the above table repre¬ 
senting a Famine expenditure of fll4,86,674, are practically 
not of much use, and were undertaken mainly because there 
were no schemes ready for more nsefnl works. 

7. In future Famines I would, therefore, expunge from 
the Famine programmes comparatively useless works, and 
enter in their place large useful works. I would have as 
many irrigation schemes as possible. The only condition 
that should be seen to, before an irrigation scheme is admit¬ 
ted into future Famine programmes should be that it should 
pay its working expenses when completed. Iirigation works 
are badly required in the Sholdpnr District and in Bombay, 
Deccan generally, and the more numerons they are the 
better. The four irrigation works in operation in the Sho- 
14pur District did an immense amount of good in the 
famine of 1896-97. The villagers of irrigated villages 
under these works very seldom came on relief works, and 
many of them gained large sums of money on account of 
the high prices they obtained for their spare produce after 
keeping themselves and their cattle alive. I know of one 
substantial irrigator under the Ekrukh Tank that made a 
profit of fi20,000 from his agriculture in 1896-97 against 
an average profit of B6,000 in ordinary years. The 
indirect advantages of canal irrigation in improving the con¬ 
dition of the rayat in a rainless district like Sholipur, are 
beyond question, and every Famine should, therefore, be 
taken advantage of, to construct as many more of these 
works as practicable, whether they are remunerative or not. 
The only condition before a scheme is taken in hand should 
be, that it should be capable of paying its working expenses 
by direct revenue. If properly investigated, I think such 
schemes will be found in the Sholapnr District. 

8. A further study of the table given in paragraph 4 
above will show that the total expenditure incurred on 
Famine works in the Sholfipnr District carried out by the 
agency of the Public Works Department, mainly on the 
Code system, was 8 27,89,221. The real value of these 


works at normal rates is 811,17,968. This means that fo* 
every rupee spent on Famine works Government got a return 
of annas 6 and pies 5 only. 

9. The question is whether Government can get a greater 
return than the above for their money during Famine times, 
without sacrificing the main object of all Famine works, 
namely, the saving of human life. I think this can be done 
by adopting the limited piece-work system, instead of the 
task-work system enjoined by the Famine Code. The piece¬ 
work was tried on two works in the Shol&pnr District with 
the following results :— 


Hama of work. 

Famine 
Expendi¬ 
ture in¬ 
cluding all 
charges. 

Famine ' 

1 Expendi¬ 
ture on 
labour 
only. 

Value 
of work 
done at 
normal 
ratss. 

j 

BeH BISs 


B 


R 


JIhasvid Tank. 


Ri 1 



Canal repairs 

16,932 

16,539 

1 14,340 


Ashti Tank. 





Berm work . 

2,6S4 

2,271 

1,713 


Total . 

19,616 

17,810 

16,053 



The above table shows that for every rupee spent on relief 
works by the piece-work system Government got a return 
of annas 13 and pie 1, against annas 6 and pies 6, which was 
the return obtainable by the task-work system enjoined by 
the Famine Code. The piece-work system is thus much 
more advantageous to Government. 

10. In future, therefore, as soon as Famine is declared 
by Government, they should start a large central useful 
work for every two or throe of the affected t^lukas where 
people from the surrounding 20 or 30 miles can get enough 
of employment for themselves and their families. The pay¬ 
ment on the work should be made at piece-work rates slid¬ 
ing higher or lower according to the rise or fall in prices of 
staple food-grains. The rates should be so arranged that all 
the working members of a family should be able to get 
enough for their maintenance and the maintenance of their 
dependants by doing fair honest work._ Six days’ work 
earnings should enable the family to maintain themselves 
and their dependants for seven days. On Mangi and Pathri 
Tank works I have worked out piece-work rates on this basis. 
These rates are calculated to give A Class wages to all 
workers plug Sunday wages plus allowances for non-working 
childi’en according to the Famine Code. A _ typical family 
is assumed in the rate calculations to consist of a man, his 
wife, two working children and one non-working child. 
The calculations on which the rates are based are attached 
for perusal as Appendices I, II, III and IV. They are for 
different descriptions of piece-work that have to be executed 
in the carrying out of tank works. 

11. On the piece-works in the Sholfipur District the earn¬ 
ings have been limited to A Class wages. If a gang earn 
more than A Class wages pZiis Sunday wagesallowances 
for non-working children, they are not allowed the extra 
earnings. When this becomes known the workers do not 
of course perform more than the work equivalent to A Claps 
tasks. I would continue this system in the case of future 
Famine works. The object of Famine works is to save life 
by providing work to all the needy. The relief workers are 
to be given opportunities to earn enough for their mainten¬ 
ance and not more. Unlimited piece-work should not there¬ 
fore be permitted on Famine works. 

12. An additional reason for limiting the earnings of 
piece-workers is the dearth of useful works generally in the 
Deccan Districts of the Bombay Presidency, which are liable 
to Famine. Every useful work in these districts in times 
of Famine must therefore be made to give employment to 
as many relief workers as practicable. With this end in 
view it is necessary to limit the consumption of work by 
piece-workers to the extent necessary to keep them and their 
dependants in good physical condition. 

13. As Famine pressure increases, and after the piece-works 
have been in progress for some time, it will probably bo found 
that there are some persons wanting relief in the district and 
on works who will be unable to obtain enough at piece-work 
rates to maintain themselves and their dependants. These 
will mostly be emacitaed persons, women without male rela- 
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tions, and with many children depending upon them for 
support. When the number of such cases becomes consider¬ 
able they will require special treatment. For these seekers 
after relief I would open special relief works on the Code 
principles, where tasking will be in accordance with the 
physical aptitude of the workers. On these special works no 
admissions will be made except on a certificate from a Public 
Works officer or a superior Revenue officer certifying that 
the applicant is unable to maintain himself or herself by 
piece-work. After admission on these special relief works 
the relief worker will have a daily or weekly task set to him 
according to his physical capacity, and ho or she will be paid 
bare subsistence wages on its performance. 

14. Cash allowances for non-working children according 
to the Code should be paid on these special works. ^ Sunday 
wages may be paid separately, or they may be distributed 
over the 6 working days of the week. 

15. The special works referred to above will be opened 
only when necessary, not otherwise; and they will be exclu¬ 
sively for such incapables as cannot earn enough for them¬ 
selves and their dependants on the regular piece-works of 
the district. Probably one small .special relief work will be 
wanted for one or two tdlukaa, when the famine is at its 
height. 

16. I would have no kitchens at all on relief works for 
feeding non-workiii g children and dependants. These kitchens 
in my opinion are very expensive, and they open many doors 
to fraud. They also interfere with the progress of works to 
a certain extent. Even with kitchens cash allowances have 
to be given for small children without teeth who cannot eat 
bread. As cash allowances for children cannot be stopped 
altogether, I think they should be made the rule, applicable 
to all non-working children. This will lead to a great saving 
in the cost of relief of those dependants, and will be much 
more acceptable to the relief workers than kitchens, where 
caste rules and prejudices cannot be rigidly observed. Tlje 
principal objections raised to cash allowances for small chil¬ 
dren arc— 

(а) they make the works attractive; 

(б) that the parents will starve the children by using 

their cash allowances for their own feeding ; 
and 

(e) that many false children will be brought on 
works for securing payments. 

Objection (a) can be mot by making the cash allowances 
so small as not to be attractive. I do not believe in objec¬ 
tion (b). Parents in India will starve themselves rather 
than starve or underfeed their children. Objection (c) is 
very much overstated and made too much of. There may 
be a few cases of false children produced, but they can be 
stopped by_ careful inquiries. As a rule parents in India 
are very jealous about their children. They will never part 
with them, or allow other persons to represent themselves 
^ the parents of the children. On the whole, I think cash 
allowances for small children is the best, most acceptable, 
and least expensive method for their relief. 

_ No allowanees for small children wiU be necessary on 
piece-work system relief works. 

17. In dealing with future Famines I would make tlie 
following departures from the Bombay Famine Code :— 

Faragraph 38 of the Corfe.—Clauses (i), (c), [d] and (e) 
of this paragraph should be omitted altogether. It seems 
unfair to_ place the Assistant Engineers and subordinates of 
the Public Works Department under the orders of any one 
except their departmental superiors. The Collector being 
responsible for the relief measures of the whole district, his 
authority over the general management of relief works 
must be recognized, but I do not think that Sub-divisional 
officers, who in many cases are District Deputy Collectors, 
should be authorized to give direct orders to Public Works 
Assistant Engineers and subordinates. 


Paragraph 63. —The restriction imposed by this para¬ 
graph against the introduction of piece-work on Famine 
works should be removed, as execution of Famine works by 
limited piece-work system is more economical and advan¬ 
tageous to Government than the Code task-work system. 

Paragraph 69. —The question whether foreign subjects 
should be Emitted on Government relief works requires 
consideration. The cost of relief is heavy, and Native States 
should be asked to relieve their own subjects, or if they are 
unable to do this, their relief should be paid for by the 
State concerned, at least, partially if not fully. When a 
British District is surrounded by foreign territory on almost 
all sides as the ShoWpur District is, this becomes an imf ort- 
ant consideration. 

Paragraph 70. —There should be two classes only on re¬ 
lief works, namely, A and B. A Class will include diggers, 
etc., and B Class carriers, etc. 

Paragraph 71. —The age of non-working children should 
be raised to 10. I have found that children between 7 and 
10 do very little, if any, work at all. 

Paragraph 72. —The age of working children should vary 
from 11 to 14, both inclusive. 

Paragraph 73. —When above 14, boys and girls should be 
treated as iiult workers. 

Paragraph 74. —Nursing mothers not required to work 
are to be paid A Class wages according to this paragraph, 
but it is not specified for how long these payments are to be 
continued. 1 think such payments should be made to nurs¬ 
ing mothers with children 6 weeks old and under. When 
the child becomes 6 weeks old, the mother can take it with 
her and do her allotted task of metal-breaking or other 
work. 

Paragraph 82. —It is impossible to make daily payments 
on large relief works. These will require large establish¬ 
ments and will interfere seriously with the progress of 
works. Weekly payments are quite sufficient. New-comers 
will sometimes require daily payments for the first four or 
five days, and these can be arranged for. When such pro- 
visioif is made, all other payments can be made weekly 
without causing any hardship to the relief workers. 

Paragraphs 90, 92 and 93. —The special Civil officers for 
the works should be appointed by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, and should be entirely under their oontrol. The prin¬ 
ciple should be that all internal arrangements of works 
should be in charge of the Public Works Department. Out¬ 
side the w'orks the relief operations will be entirely under 
the control of the Collector. 

Paragraph 124. —So far as works are concerned I would 
stop all kitchens altogether and give cash allowances for 
small children instead. The kitchens interfere with works, 
and are much more expensive than cash allowances. The 
small children should be divided into classes according to 
age. Children up to throe years should bo paid, say, one 
pice each per day ; between 4 and 6 inclusive, two pice each 
per day ; and between 7 and 10 inclusive, three pice each per 
day. These allowances might be varied according to the 
rates of staple food-grain at different times. 

18. During the Famine of 1896-97 the principle depar¬ 
tures from the provisions of the Bombay Famine Code, so 
far as relief works in the Sholipur District are concerned, 
were as follows ;— 

(а) Limited piece-work system was introduced on a 

few of the works against the provisions of 
section 63. 

(б) Weekly payments were made. Instead of daily 

and bi-weekly payments enjoined by section 
82 of the Famine Code. 

Both the above depart ures proved much more economical 
to Government than the Code provisions, and they caused 
no real inconvenience to the relief wc^rkers. 


Mr. K. R. 
Godbole, 

24th Feb, 
1898. 
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jTn IT. ‘B. Se^ie* by Mr. IL B. Oodbole, JSxeeutive Engineer, 
Qbdbole. SAoidpur Ditlriet, to the Commiuion'e quettione. 


Ditb Feh. 
ia$a. 


* 1. The whole dieinrict square miles. The whole 
population 759,689 souls aooording to the censos of 1891. 

2. To both. 

6 . Yes, the soil is light and mnramy to a large extent, and 
there is not mnoh of subsoil water that can be used for 
irrigation. 

12. Many people eame on relief works when they were 
near their Tildes, though they had no real need of reUef. 
These people could have been kept away, had a distance test 
becA made applicable to them. 

16. Introduction of kitchens on relief works had the effect 
of decreaang the numbers for a short time. But this was 
temporary. !^e people who deserted, all came back after 
two or uree weeks. 

Towards the end of the hot season, drafting on a large 
scale was made to Shetphal Tank and other distant works. 
The effect of this drafting was that about 30 per cent, of the 
people did not go to the distant Works, and some of them 
sn&red distress in consequence. The distress was however 
not serious. 

22. The tasking wm not efficient at first, on account of the 
great rush of people on works. It was gradnally made 
stringent aocoraing, to the Code. The wage has nearly 
always been a bare sUbeistenoe wage. 

23. The relief works in this district were at first nnmer* 
ons, there being three or four in some talukas. But after 
some time all relief labour was concentrated on 7 or 8 large 
works for the whole district, residence on which was made a 
condition of relief. Residence on Works means grent dis¬ 
comfort and is greatly disliked by the relief workers. It 
forms therefore a &ir test of necessity. 

26. Yes. I think the people coming on the relief works 
ehrlier and with greater eagerness in the present famine is 
due to the experience grained in previous famines, when 
people that did not come on works early suffered most. 

30. The total expebditure on famine relief works in this 
distinct was Bs. 27,89,221 im to the end of the October 1897, 
and the number of units of one day's relief relieved was 
22,976,660. The cost of relief per for one day’s relief 
was fiO-1-11. 

39. Relief works is the measure with which I am ac¬ 
quainted. 




the whole of the famine of 1896-97 in the Sholfipur District. 

43. As r^ards relief works, the principal departures 
from the Code were— 

(a) Weekly payments instead of daily and bi-weekly, 
(i) Introduction of piece-work system on relief 
works. 


cally a waste of money. The Local Board will never be 
able to utilize the metal. 

64. No new roads are required in this district. The only 
useful roadwork available in future famines will be ooUecting 
reserve metal for the repairs of existing metalled roads. 

65. I think it is a suitable work, where tasking and piece¬ 
work can be properly and conveniently arranged and paid 
for. 

66 . No. It is nowhere collected in this district in excess 
of 10 years’ requirements for repairs j>liu the first coat of 4} 
inches in depth. 

67. Village tanks are only useful for cattle drinkiim and 
washing purpo^. ^ey are dry by the end of December or 
January in this district. They are not very nsefeil works, 
and should be undertaken for relief purposes only in the 
abwnce of other suitable works. Village tank works are 
suited for local relief of about 600 workers for three months, 
and may be undertaken at the close of the funine, when it is 
desirable to employ agriculturists near their homes. 

69. One upjper subordinate or Assistant Engineer with the 
requidte paying staff, etc., under him, shoud be plac^ in 
charge of a group of about 20 village tank-works, with a 
Sub-overseer or work karkun under him in charge of each 
tank for setting and exacting taslu. 

An ordinary village tank-work will employ abont 600 
relief workers for about 3 months. 

Admissions on these tank works should be refused to all 
except the nee^, who will be selected and sent to works by 
the Revenue officers of the district. 

60. The number of villi^ tanks in this district is small. 
Some of them have been aueady cleared and improved by 
Civil Agency during this famine. These vilhige wiU 

not thermore give much work for future fiimines. 

_ 6 L Ihere are. four of these reservoirs in operation in this 
district. One of them was commenced as a famine work in 
1876-77. Two new reservoirs were stmied as relief works 
in the &mine of 1896-97 in this distriet, and work on them 
is still in progress. 

62. These reservior Works afford great protection against 
Lunine. The villages commanded by them are practically 
independent of the ttpricionsness of local rain&l], and are 
almost always certain of getting good crops. 

63. G^ere are tank rites in this distriet, and careful ex¬ 
amination and inveetigation will probably bring out works 
of this class which may be undert^en as funine works In 


with such small catchments as 15 or 20 square miles even. 

64. None in this district except wells, which were con¬ 
structed by villagers from “ Tagai” advances. 

67; Nira Right Bank Oanal for Halsiras Taluka might 
be tried. Sonm ^r^ tanks with cuiqls might also bs 
obtained in this district after proper investigation. 


Both these ^artures were found conducive to economy, 
without csnring any appredable inconvenience to relief 
workers. 

46. In future famines limited piece-work ^stem riiould be 
introduced on relief works supplemented by Code system 
works when necessary. Kitchens on works should be abolish¬ 
ed. Other departures from the course followed in the 
Bunine of 1896-97 have been referred to in det^ in my 
notes sent to the Famine Commission. 

62. Unmetalled roads. Average depth of embankment, 
muram, etc., 2 ^ feet; width of road 20 feet at surfoce; ride 
slopes li to 1 . 

Quantity of earthwork and muram will be 303,600 cubic 
feet per mile, which will employ 3,036 X 3= say 9,000 day 
units. 

Metalled roads per mile will employ the same as above 
plus the number required for metalling and reserve metal. 

Width of metal 16 feet; depth of metal for first coat 6 
inches and 2 ^ inches will be the depth for five years’ repairs. 

Quantity of metal per mile will be i’”?*'^**** _ 59^340 

cubic feet, which will employ 698x 26 = say 16,000 day 
units. ’' 

Metalled roads per mile will thus employ 16,000-f 9,000 
s 24,000 day units per mile. 

63. No new roads have been constructed in this district 
Money was spent on collecting metal for some local roads 
where no meMling is really required. This has been practi¬ 


69.1 think it possible. Irrigation tanks with abont 20 
square miles of catchment and upwards should be included 
in the famine programme, so &r as the ShoUpur District k 
concerned. 

70. Section 12 of ibe Bombay Famine Code. He pro¬ 
gramme for this district was not ’’complete and brought up 
to date with plans and estimates when the famine com¬ 
menced. This was due to want of establiriiments for work¬ 
ing up irrigation projerts, eto. Plans and estimates for 
Mvend works in the funine programme were not even taken 
in hand, the schemes being simply noted as likely works 
worth investigating. 

71. Three miles when the relief workers return every 
night to their villages, and 40 n»il«w when aooommodation 
is provided on relief works. 

72. Yes, it would be practicable. 

73. Yes, provided the nature of the climate does nob differ 
materially from that of the taluka of the reUef workers to 
be drafted. 

74 . lu the late &mine, the relief workers generally 
resided on the works, after huts were provided for them. 

76. Reridence was inade a condition of relief towards the 
end of the &mine. 

76. Residents within ten miles of a work should not be ad¬ 
mitted on the relief work without a special certificate of 
their being in need of relief from the revenue authorities. 
With this rule, residence on works need not .be made a con¬ 
dition of relief. I found that several well-to-do agrb 
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cnltTirists came on relief works when tkey were near their 
homes. This should bo stopped, if practicable. 

^ 77. Distaste and unwillingness to reside on works in this 
district passed away and became less intense after three or 
four weeks’ trial. 

78. Certainly not. This will require an enormous es* 
tablishmont which it will be impracticable to secure. 

79. When hutting was provided on works, no allowance 
was made for the distances travelled by relief workers for 
coming to works and returning to their houses at night. 
Distances from Government camps were, however, allowed 
for, in assigning tasks, reduction of one working hour being 
made for every mile of distance from camp. 

80. Hutting cost 10 to 12 annas per worker. 

81. Not seriously. The residents on works kept fairly 
well on the whole, except in the rainy season. 

82. Such assistance was necessary in a few cases, and it was 
given out of charity fund. None was given at the expense 
of Government. 

83. The proportion of dependants to relief workers on d 
small works in Karmala Taluka was 43 per cent, on 10th 
April 1897, while the same proportion on two large road 
works on the south of the Bhima river was 37 per cent, on 
the same date. The proportions ought to be nearly the 
same on all works. The smaller proportion on large road¬ 
works can only bo explained by the snppositioa that some of 
the children on them were not mustered on account of the 
parents having to go long distances for work. The parents, 
rather than take their children to such long distances, gave 
up their cash allowances and kept them at homo to save 
trouble and discomfort. In April, residence on works was 
not compulsory, and many relief woi'kcrs lived in villages 
and went long distances to work. 

84. The total number of day units of relief workers in 
this district up to end of October last was 22,976,660. Of 
these 19,602 were employed on piece-work. Since 4th 
November last, the relief works in this district are being 
carried on mainly on the limited piece-work system. The 
number on piece-work on Ist December last was 4,778. 

86. Piece-work is not suitable for debilitated persons, and 
women and widowed mothers with many cMloren coming 
on works without male relations. 

86. Piece-work is suitable for all able-bodied persons. 
When famine is declared, I would start all relief works on 
the limited piece-work sy^em at first, If it is found, later 
on, that debilitated persons and women with children, etc., 
suffer on the piece-works, I would open special Code system 
relief works for them, with bare subsistence wages and cash 
allowances for small children. 

88. I would have emecial Code ^stem relief works for 
them as stated above. Admissions on such works to be limit¬ 
ed to such persons as are certified by the Eevenne and 
Public Works authorities to be physically incapable of 
ewning maintenance for themselves and their dependants on 
piece-work system works. 

89. If there is plenty of useful work available, I would 
keep no limit, but otherwise I would not permit any one to 
earn more than the present A Class wages plus Sunday 
wages, plus allowances for non-working chudren. 

90. The piece-work gang should consist of from 16 to 20 
workers, the gangman being a worker himself. The gang 
should, if practicable, be the relations of the gangman or 
inhabitants of the same village with him. 

91. Yes, generally, but complaints wili sometimes arise 
which should be settled by the olBcer in charge of the work. 
The sub-divisional officer should keep an attendance register 
of the gang, which will enable him to settle disputes about 
payments. 

92. Gang registers will have to be kept and many 
measurements will have to bo taken. Karkdns will therefore 
be about the same, but the number of mukadams can be re¬ 
duced by three-fourths by the introduction of the piece¬ 
work system. On piece-work the sub-overseers and maistries 
required will be half of the number required on task works. 
On task works, ono_ cashier is wanted for 2,000 workers, 
while on piece-work, if concentrated, one cashier will suffice 
for 20,000 workers. On the whole, on large piece-works the 
work charged for^ establishment will be 60 per cent, of the 
establishment required for task-works, employing the same 
number of relief workers. 

93. No, 


94. I would have two cla.sses, one for diggers, etc., and the 
other for carriers, etc. 

95. Class 1,19 chfittaks j Class II, 16 chfittaks. 

96.. No. 

96a, Not necessary. 

97. I would take 10 to 14 as the ago of working children; 
above 14 they will be cla^, tasked, and paid as adult 
workers; below 10 they will be non-workers. Working 
children’s wage should vary from 13 chattaks to 10 chattaks. 
lask of working children should be half that of carriers 
(Class II). 

98. Ten years. • 

99. Fine proportionately according to work performed. 

100. I think they are not expedient in the interest of work. 

101. Yes. There has been no perceptible deterioration in 
health in such cases. 

102. No. 

103. l am in favour of paying a wage for Sunday or rest- 
day, but it should be distributed over the wages of the six 
working days of the week. There should be no separate 
Sunday wage paid. 

104. Yes. I think fixing such a standard task for carriers 
to be highly desirable. 

106. The formula is one that may generally be accepted 
in principle. _ On Bombay works, however, the material to 
be excavated is hard black or brown soil, and murrum soft and 
hard. All the excavation is made by picks and not by 
boos as in Sind, Punjab and Northern India. A separate 
“ filler ” is generally allowed on Bombay works. The depth 
of pits from which material is taken is often not more than 
18 inches, so far as black and brown soils are concerned. 
The value of the initial^ effort will therefore be loss than 72 
feet, the figure given in Mr. Higham’s formula, so far as 
Bombay works are concerned. The ratio for reducing lift 
into lead assumed by Mr. Higham is 1 to 12. This is, I 
think, high._ I am not prepared to sav what it should be, 
however, without making some special experiments. The 
ex^ formula to be adopted for the Bombay works should, I 
think, be left to bo decided by a committee of local experts. 

106. The duty of 10,000 proposed by Mr. Higham for an 
average famine carrier may do, so far as earth is concerned ; 
but in carrying murrum, soft and hard, lighter duties will 
have to bo_ fixed as standard tasks. I would leave the ques¬ 
tion of this duty also to the decision of a committee of local 
experts, so far as Bombay works are concerned. 

107. I think intelligent and selected members of work 
establishment can be instructed to do this. 

108. Weekly tasks should be assigned to parties of about 
25, and measured at end of the week. 

112. The proportions of women and working children to 
male workers have been as follows in this district 

From November 1896 to October 1897 inclusive—Women 

workers-(-working children : male workers : : 196: 100. 

In December 1896— 

Women workers -h working children: Tuaie workers 
:: 163 :100. 

In April 1897— 

^??|o2a0^o” ohUdren; male workers 

In August 1897— 

Women workers -f working children : male workers 
: i Xod I 100* 

In October 1897 on piece-mrks — 

Women workers working children : male workers 
:: 109 : 100. 

In October 1897 on task works— 

Women workers -(- working children : male workers 
:: 198 : 100. 

113. The women and children have not exceeded twice the 
number of male workers in this district generally. 

114. Small relief works on present Code system, costing 
Rs. 1,(X)0 and less, snch as tank-clearances, prickly-pear cut¬ 
ting, etc., may be entrusted to Civil Agency. All other 
works should be carried out by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 


Mr. K. R. 
Go^bole. 
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116. Executive Engineer to be responsible for the interior 
management of the works after the people are once drafted 
to them, and the’Colleetor for the outside management such 
as drafting, grain supplies, etc. 

118. Active, educated, English-knowing employes on the 
permanent establishments of Government offices. 

119. Yes. 

120. Yes. There should be no kitchens at all on relief 
works. 

121. ilagisterial powers will seldom he required, and I 
think Public Works officers and subordinates and other relief 
offioirs working under them should not be entrusted with 
them. 

122. 1 have not seen works managed by Civil Agency in 
this district. They were stopped very soon after starting. 

121. Once a week. 

125. Pice unit should be adopted, one pie being neglected 
and two pies being taken as one pice. 

126. By independent cashiers. 

127. In the later stages of famine, admissions on works 
were entirely in the hands of the Collector, and no one was 
admitted on works without a pass from village officers. I 
think this system should bo continued, as Kevenue officers 
know best who wants relief and who not. 

129. 



Maximum. 

Minimum* 

Assistant Engineer 



20,000 

5,000 

Upper Subordinate . 

• 


10,000 

2,000 

Lower Subordinate . 

• 

• 

2,000 

500 


ISO. There should be no kitchens at all on relief works. 
Cash allowances should be given to non-working children on 
Code system works. On piece-works, the allowances for 
small children and Sunday wages should be included in the 
rates. 

131. A statement shomng proportions of normal cost of 
famine works in this district, 1st, to wages p.aid including 
Sunday wages, and 2nd, to all expenditure on famine works 


is attached to these replies as Appendix I. The ratio of 
normal cost to wages paid including Sunday wages comes to 
1 : 1‘96. The ratio of normal cost to all expenditure on 
famine works comes to 1 : 2'64. 

132. I think a committee of local experts should be 
appointed to draw up sets of forms and returns for famine 
works. These must be simple and short, so that they can be 
accurately and punctually Hlled in by the untrained men 
who will be available for filling them in famine times. The 
returns as regard numbers and expenditure should be weekly, 
and as regards the quantities of work and their normal and 
famine values, they should be monthly. The half-monthly 
returns proposed by Mr. Higham seem to mo to be too com¬ 
plicated, to be accurately filled up by the class of kitrkuns 
and clerks that we mostly get for famine works. 

133. Xo. I received no such complaints. 

134. I do not think there was any foundation for these 
complaints, if they have been made. 

137. I do not think the contingency is likely to arise, as 
the wages on famine works are to bo mere subsistence wages. 

139.1 do not think this possible in this district. 

198. Xon-working children on relief works should bo 
relieved by money doles to the parents. I think the parents 
can safely be trusted to spend the money upon the children. 

257. All practicable precautions wore taken on relief work 
camps to provide pure water-supplies for drinking purposes 
and to protect the same against contamination. 

273. Jowari with “ tar ” for Currie. 

274. Three meals—light meal in the morning at 9 a.ji., 
midday meal and evening meal. Jowari bread forms the 
hulk of each meal. There are vegetables, “tur” currie, 
“ gram ” currie and “ chutnies ” used in addition. 

275. In the absence of pw^ri, b4jri is used and also 
“ nachani.” 

286. No. They almost always got it dearer by a quarter 
of a seer per rupee in the bazars attached to works. 

77A. No. 

113A. I do not think this to bo very feasible. In the 
first place there may be no suitable work available where 
required. Wlien available, it will be consumed very early in 
a poor district like Sholapur. 1 think test works ought 
to be opened immediately when there are signs of a famine 

113B. Yes. 

1130. If the works are ordinary sanctioned works provided 
for in the budget, and if the works are earned on as ordin¬ 
ary works at normal rates, the expenditure can be debited to 
the budget grant concerned. 


hi, to vjagei 


Appendix I —vide Keply to Question No. 

Statement siotoing proportion of normal cost of Famine JForks in ShoUpur District, 
paid including Sunday wages, and 2nd, (o all Famine charges. 


No. 

Names of Famine Relief Works. 

Total 

Famine works 
expenditure 
including ail 
charges. 

Famine works 
expenditure 
on wages only 
including 
Sunday wages. 

Value of work 
done at 
normal rates. 

Katio 
Column 5 
bears to 
Column 3. 

Fatio 
Column 5 
bears to 
Column 4. 

Rxuabes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


A.-COMMUNICATIONS, 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 





(1).—Eoads. 







1 

(a).—Construction of New Roads, 
KualumlD-Yerniala Bead Direr- 
sion. 

30,969 

26,327 

12,699 





(6). —Imjftrovement and repairs i 
of existing roads. 







2 

3 

4 

i 

Improving and metalling Kar- 
i^a-Aljapurroad and stacking 
metal thoreon for repairs 
Improring and metalling Kar- 
mala-Jategaon road and stock¬ 
ing metal thereon for repairs . 
Improving and metalling Poona- 
Hyderabad road, Section III 
(between Sholapnr and Tan- 
dnlv^di) and stacking metal 
thereon for repairs . . 

49,282 

57,005 

^ 95,939 

31,366 

40,605 

65,365 

20,302 

25,700 

25,127 
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No. 

Names of Famine Belief Works 

Total Famine 
works eipen- 
ditnra inciudin 
all charges. 

Famine work^ 
expenditure oi 
wages only 
^ including 
Sunday wages 

1 Value of wor 
done at 
normal rates 

V Batio 
Column 5 
bears to 
Column 3. 

Ratio 
Column £ 
bears to 
Column 4. 

' Bbuabes. 

1 

2 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ .1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

18 

16 

17 

18 

19 

to 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 . 

A.—COMMUNICATIONS— 
continued, 

(l)—Roi.DS—continued, 

(5 ).—Improvement and repairs 
of existing toads. —continued. 

Improving and metalling Kn- 
elumb-Yormala road and 
stacking metal thereon for re¬ 
pairs . 

Improving road from SholApur 
to BArai ..... 
Improving road from Jenr to 
Temhnrni . . _ . 

Improving and metalling Kat- 
mala-Boregaon road and stack¬ 
ing metal thereon for repairs . 
Improving and metalling Knrdu- 
vAdi-Temburni road and stack¬ 
ing metal thereon for repairs . 
Improving SholApnr-Pandharpur 
road . • . - . 

Improving and motalling Poona- 
Hyderabad road. Section I 
(from river Bhima to river 
Seena) and stacking metal 
thereon for repairs . . 

Improving and metalling Pan- 
dharpnr-Janoni road and col¬ 
lecting metal thereon fur re¬ 
pairs .... 

Improving and metalling Fan- 
dharpur-Phaltan road and 
stacking metal thereon for 

repairs. 

Improving and metalling road 
from Sangola to Aklnj 
Inmroving and metalling Mohol- 
Pandharpur road and stacking 
metal thereon fur repairs . 

(e),—Collection of material 
for roads. _ , 

Collecting metal (or 10 years' 
repairs to BArsi-Yedai road 
Collecting metal for 1() years’ 
repairs to Yedsi-TadwAla road 
Stacking metal for 10 years on 
deur-Karmala road . . • 

(2).—EaiLWATS. 

(a),—}imbonl:menis and 
cuttings. 

Earthwork on PArsi Junction, 
Pandharpnr Eailway 

Earthwork on Pandharpur- 
Sangola Bailway . . . 

B.-IERIGATION AND 
WATEB-SUPPLY. 

(a ).—Conslruetion of Storage 
Dams for Irrigation. 

Constructing Pathri Tank . . 

Do. Tank at Mangi 

(f ).—Repairs and additions to 
Irrigation Dams and Canals, 

Repairs to Ekruk Tank and 

Canals . . . 

Draining and filling in the pool 

of water behind the El^k 
Tank Dam ■ . 

Strengthening and improving the 
banks of Mhasvad Tank Canals 
Adding a berm in rear of a 
portion of Ashti Tank Dam . 

Bs. 

20,713 

31,343 

18,622 

30,261 

55,874 

42,109 

63,503 

3,36,341 

8,42,005 

51,296 

1,22,064 

71,521 

14,676 

40,499 

4,85,611 

2,86,969 

2,86.756 

1,88,888 

49,896 

2,463 

16,932 

2,684 

Bs. 

14,445 

21,957 

13,347 

22,057 

40,885 

29,209 

51,855 

2,59,147 

2,54.107 
43,675 ' 

73,699 

54,979 

12,261 

27,670 

3,96,825 

2,38,847 

« 

2,35,425 

1,54,962 

45,433 

1,761 

15,539 

2,271 

Bs. 

7,838 

17,235 

9,378 

12,532 

17,492 

21,488 

1 

6,566 

1,11,211 

1,09,139 

19,246 

21,481 

85,650 

9,603 

18,634 

2,59,826 

1,51,917 

1,10,846 

65,908 

20,927 

1,180 

14,340 

1,713 

# 



Totai, . 

27,89,221 

1 

21,79.919 

11,17,068 

1 to 2-54 

1 to 1-95 
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(Preiideni.)—You are Eiecutlvo Engineer of the Shola- 
pnr District f—Yes. 

Have you had much experience of famine ?—|Yee ; I had 
charge of the works in the portion of the district north 
of the railway. Mr. Clifton was in charge of the other 
portion. In Xovember I came into charge of the^ whole 
district. There are still some relief works in the district. 

Had you any previous experience of famine works ? 
Yes ; as an Assistant Engineer in Sholapur and Poona 
Districts during the famine of 1876-77. 

What kind of works had you ?—Since November 1897 
I hflve carried on works on the pie(«-work system. I 
fixed the piece-work rate on the supposition that every abm- 
bodied worker was allowed the A class wage. I fixed the 
wage so as to allow the A wage + Sunday wage H- non¬ 
working children’s allowances. I assumed that an A task 
would be performed by all the able-bodied worKcrs. 

What is your opinion about the standard task P My 
opinion is that it is rather low. 

Of how many members does a family consist ?—My 
typical family is a man, wife, two working children, 
and one non-working child. 

If a family be weak and could not earn ^ 
wage, would they get a subsistence w^e “~Ir “*7 
could only perform half the task they would only get halt 
the A wage, which would really bo more than the D wage. 
If they did less than - 3 - they would get leas than the D wage. 

What is your experience ? Do they perform the ^ 

—All able-bodied workers as a rule perform tho A task. 

Were there any who did not do the A task P There 
were a few who were unable to earn a subsistence wage. 

What did you do for them P—No special measures 
were taken for them. 

How are gangs formed P—The gangs consist of from 15 
to 2C workers, who are selected by the gangman, as far 
as possible from his own family or relatives. 

Who selects the gangmen ?—The people select their 
own gangmen. 

Do tho gangmen try to keep out weakly people P-^I saw 
no such tendency if the people belonged to _ his own 
village or family. A wealdy person from outside would 
be rejected. 

What became of those who were refused as outsiders P— 
There was always some light task-work available for them. 

Did they get A wages P—They got C or D wages. 

Was there always work enough for them ?—As a rule 
there was enough light task-work for these people, but 
if necessary I compelled a gangman to take in 1 or 2 
weakly persons. 

What is tho ratio of the value of work done P—The 
ratio of cost tf work to the total famine Public Works 
Department expenditure is as 1 to 2‘54 

Which is cheaper, task or piece-work P—My written 
evidence will show that piece-work on the two piece-works 
we had was cheaper to Government. 

Whatisthereasonof this P—The reason for piece-work 
being cheaper is the smaller establishment required and 
the absence of the minimum wage. 

What classes of people were on each kind of work P— 
The same class of people were on piece-work as on task¬ 
work, except that weakly people did not come to the 
piece-works as there were task-works for them. 

Have you had charge of any task-works P—^Yes. 
My piece-work is practically task-work without a minimum 
and with a maximum. 

How did you arrange they would not get more than 
the A wage P—I did not allow any one to_ do more than 
the maximum task calculated as I have explained above. 

Did you keep a gang-register P—Yes, a weekly gang- 
register, and did not allow more than the maximum 
task to be done in a week. 

Who did you pay for tho work done P—The gangman. 

Did you pay him for the work done or for tho number 
of persons present in tho gang each day P—I paid him 
for the work done. 

Were all your works useful works P—No; some were 
not useful, but we had to start them as there wore no 
others available. 


Can you suggest any useful works to be carried out 
in a future famineP—I think a useful programme of 
irrigation reservoirs might be prepared for the district. I 
have ah’eady prepared plans for some such reservoirs. 

What was the maximum distance people came to the 
works P—Forty miles. 

Did you refuse work to a man who lived close to the 
works ?—No. 

Did you make residence on the works compulsory P— 
Yes. We made that a condition of relief in May. 

Did the people object to go long distances for work ?— 
At first they did, and some remained away and would 
not come. 

When you closed small works did the numbers on large 
works increase proportionately P—No ; the increase was leas 
by about 20 per cent. 

When were tho works closed P—Most of the works were 
closed in October or November. 

Did you notice that any particular class refused to attend 
works at a distance P—^No. All classes objected. 

Were all your largo worlrs in the district P—All except 
one which was in the Poona District. 

Did any of your men go to the Poona work P—We drafted 
some to the Poona work, but most men refused to go, and 
some went but soon deserted. 

Had you huts on the works from the beginning p— 
We constructed them as soon as possible. 

Was residence compulsory before the huts were con¬ 
structed P—No. When we made residence compulsory many 
went away at first, but eventually they all returned to tho 
works. 

Was it possible for people to go home every evening 
before the huts were provided P—No ; it was not physi¬ 
cally possible. 

In what month were tho numbers on works highest ?— 
In July and August, They fell off in September and Octo¬ 
ber and works finally stopped when the kharif was out. 

Wore there any small works open in August P—No. 

Before residence on works was made compulsory , where 
did people live ?—They cither lived in camps or came from 
their homes about 3 miles away from the works. 

In case of another famine are ;you of opinion that people 
would go to a distance of 30 miles for work P—In another 
famine if Government only had largo works from the very 
beginning, I think people would go 20 or 30 miles to them, 
provided docent huts are given. I think they will go before 
they got reduced and emaciated. 

Is this true only as regards small landholders and 
coolies P—Coolies will go at once and small pattidaw 
when they feel the pinch badly and lose their cattle. 

Are there any forests in this district P—Yes, there are some 
small forests. 

What is the difference between the former and present 
famines P—The difference is that in 1877 works were com¬ 
menced much too late and the tasks were not properly 
adjusted. 

Did the people who came to tho works late send their 
wives and children eaa’lierP—^No. 

Would you recommend both largo and small works 
being opened P—No *. not I would only have large 

works ; later on, I would, if necessary, open special small 
works for the weak and debilitated if it was found they 
could not get on on the big works. 

Would you suggest any measures for saving cattle ?— 
In a famine like the oue we have had^ this year it is 
impossible to save the cattle. They must die. 

Do you think villagers found employment in their 
villages ?—For sometime work was available in the villages 
from the taccavi advances. A number of wells were dug. 

Did these advances give much work P—Not very much, 
and that only to the able-bodied. 

Would you give any special allowance for non-working 
children P—-Not on large works if they were on the piece¬ 
work system. They would be provided for in the 
piece-work rate. If instead of piece-work task-work were 
the system adopted on the large works, then I would give 
the parents a cash allowance for non-working children. 

Would you fix the payment on the price of grain P^Yw. 
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Dnring the famine you paid two pice-to each child P— 
Payment was made according to the Famine Code scale. 

When was this allowance stopped P—In May or June. 

Why P—Government thought the number of children 
excessive, and the cash allowance was stopped and kitchens 
substituted. The number of children at once fell off, as a 
great many of the people would not send their children to 
kitchens. 

What do yon think of kitchens ?—My own opinion is 
that kitchens are useless, I would recommend payment in 
cash to all children on a graduated scale. Kitchens are very 
expensive and are open to fraud. 

Will not the parents neglect their children and eat their 
doles themselves P—Ko, I do not think so. 

Who admitted people on works?—The Civil officers 
under the orders of the Collector. They would admit 
no one without a chalan from a Revenue officer. 


would pay the higher class 19 chattaks and the lower class Mr. K, B. 
16 chattaks. Oodbole. 

Would you pay men and women carriers the same ov’iTr r 
wage P—Yes. I know it is against the custom of the ioqo°' 

country to give a man and woman the same wage, but the 1S98. 

objection to that would be overcome. ““ 

On what grain did yon calculate the wage?—We 
Calculated the wage on the gi'ain ordinarily eaten by the 
people, which is white jowari of medium quality. 

Is there much difference in the prices of the different 
qualities of jowari P-—There may be a difference of 1 or 2 
seers between the medium jowari on which we calculated the 
wage and the very worst jowari. , 

Of what were the huts on relief works made P—Either of 
mats or gunny-bags. 

Did they keep out the rain?—Neither quite kept out rain, 
and both are .liable to bo blown down. 


Why were these chalans introduced P—To keep out 
improper people. 

Who were improper recipients P—Those not in need 
of relief and people from other districts. 

Did many come to works without the chalans P—Very 
few came without them. 

Do you approve of the system P—Yes. 

Who gave the chalans ?—The lower Eovenue officers, 
such as headmen of villages. 

What wage do the weavers earn on the works P—On 
the works for weavers now open the D wage is being 
given. They are unable to do the full task, being weakly 
people, and they do not cam the full wage. 

Under these circumstances should not the task be re¬ 
duced?—No: I would rather give gratuitous relief than 
reduce the task. 

Why P—Because it would demoralize the work, and 
there shonld be retnrn for money spent. 

Do you think the D wage earned by these weavers is suffi¬ 
cient P—It is sufficient to keep body and soul together 
and no more. 

Are the weavers a weakly set of people P—Yes, even in 
ordinary times they arc a poor weakly set. 

In a future famine how would you relieve weavers P_ 

I would relieve^ them in their own trade as they seem to feel 
outdoor work in the hot weather more than other people 
and the work blisters their hands. 

Would the blistering of their hands disqualify the 
for their own work P—I do not know. 

How many classes would you have on task-works P 
Two classes as suggested in Mr. Higham’s proposals. But I 


Did employers of labour in villages pay higher wages 
during the famine P—The wages paid by them were 
much lower than usual: they followed the Government 
example and gave low wages. 

Who does the classification of labourers P—The actual 
classification of labourers is done by the Special Civil 
Officers, but it is liable to modification by the Executive 
Engineer. Under our present system, the Executive Engineer 
has the power to make any modification required. The 
Commissioner could not issue any orders as to tasks and 
wages without the consent of the Superintending Engineer. 

Should not the Collector be consulted before any change 
is made P—There is no rule that the Collector should be 
consulted before changes are made. 

Did many men remain in the villages and send their 
women and children to the works P—Very few able- 
bodied men remained in the villages, sending the women and 
children to the works. 

How were children and old dependants relieved P—They 
were fed at kitchens on the works. 

How arc weakly people detected on works?—Asa rule 
■we have a Special Medical Officer attached to each 
work. He can pick out any weakly person and give him 
special treatment. 

(Mr. Sigham.) —^Which are the ordinary contract 
rates for the several kinds of earthwork referred to in 
Appendices I, II and III of your written statement P— 
Ordinary contract rates for excavating and stacking, 100 
feet of lead, are:— 

I. Earth and soft murrnm / i 

TT lur 

II. Medium mnrrum . , 10 „ 

III. Hard murrum . . 1 to 14 rupees. 

Ear every extra 100 feet lead 14 aanae. 


Kao Bahadub V. E. Patwabdhan, Huzur Deputy Collector, Sholapur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Before proceeding to frame my replies to some of the 
questions forming the scope of the Commission’s enquiry, 
I beg respectfully to state at the outset that I was not in 
personal charge of any famine work during either of the 
famines of lb76 or 1897, and that my connection with this 
district is very short, dating from 8th May 1897 only ; 
moreover, my observations and experience are confined to 
the city of SholSpur, as I have all along been in charge of 
the Huzdr Account Office here. 

The whole district was affected with famine. The area 
of the district is 4,542 square miles, and the population, 
according to the census of 1891, is 760,689. 

In all H519-6-0 only were remitted and El,24,263-6-1 
postponed on account of land-revenue collections during 
the year 1896-97. No more remissions have yet boon 
formally sanctioned, hut it is expected that during the cur¬ 
rency of 1897-98 about El,500 will have to be wiitten off 
as irrecoverable. 

I append hereto (a) a statement of prices of jowari and 
b4jri prevailing at ShoUpur for a period of 17 months from 
September 1896 to Jauuaiy 1898, (5) a comparative state¬ 
ment of rainfall. 


(a). Statement showing the rates of Jow&ri and Bajri Sao Saha- 
in local seerSifrom September 1896 to November 1397. dur V B 

n Patwardhan. 


Name of month. 


September 1856 
October ,, 
November „ 
December „ 
January 1397 
February „ 
March „ 
April 

May „ 
June „ 
July „ 
Aujfuat „ 
September,, 
October ,, 
NoTomber ,, 
December „ 
January 1898 
February „ 


Sebrs pbb Hupbe. 


Jowiri. 

BSjri. 

Seers. 

Chts. 

Seers. 

Chts. 

13 


10 


8 

6 

7 

10 

5 

W 

4 

10 

6 

0 

5 

2 

6 

10 

5 

12 

6 

12 

5 

8 

6 

7 

5 


6 

5 

5 


6 

9 

5 


6 


4 


4 

13 

4 


4 

6 

4 


4 

6 

4 


5 

7 

6 


5 

11 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

£ 

5 

10 

7 

4 

7 

15 

9 



2ith Fehs 
1898, 


The prices of jowAri acd bAjri in a normal year 
are generally 14 and 11 seers per rupee respectively. 


0 2 
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Boo Baha- 
dur V. B. 
PatwardAan. 

24th Feb. 
1898. 


(J ).—Statement showing the average Bainfall in the 
SholApur District during the year ending May 1897 
and also from June 1897 to January 1898. 


Month. 

Fall in the 
year ending 
with May 1897. 

Fall from 
June 1897 to 
January 1893. 


Inches. 

Cents, 

Inches, 

Cents 

June . 

2 

20 

3 

39 

The average 

July • , 

6 

47 

3 

78 

rainfall dm- 

August . , 

2 

60 

1 

43 

ing the three 

September 

«*. 

70 

10 

3 

years ending 

October . , 


16 

8 

8 

May 1896 

November 

2 

9 


1-- 

was 31 in- 

December , 

*«* 

S 

... 


chos and 61 

January . 

... 

... 

... 


cents. 

February • 

... 



... 


March 

• *< 

... 


... 


April 


22 


a*. 


May. . 

... 

27 

... 



Total . 

13 

77 

_ 

26 

71 



Gratuitous Belief. 

* 148. ‘021 per cent, of the population of the affected 
area (whole district) was placed on gratuitous relief at the 
period of maximum pressure of the famine. 

161. So far as the Sholapur City is concerned, I can 
unhesitatingly say that the knowledge that gratuitous relief 
is given by the State did not lead to the drying up of 
private charity quicker than would otherwise have been the 
case ; and it did not also tend to make the people cast their 
customary obligations for the support of the poor upon the 
State. On the contrary, many of the well-to-do residents 
of the city were freely dispensing private charity for the 
very reason that there was famine amidst them, and they 
did this in several forma, such as the distribution of cloth¬ 
ing, grain, cooked food, etc., without imposing any rigid 
test of admission, with the object of supplementing the 
noble efforts of Government. _ At the same time it may bo 
stated that most of the recipients of private charity were 
cripples and unable to help themselves by going to work. 
Besides the two shops started by iMessis. Virchandand 
"Visandas for selling grain at cheaper rates, referred to in 
detail later on, 1 proceed to give below a few instances of 
private charity in the city in support of my above state¬ 
ment. 

(1) Mr. Virohand distributed 657 bags of jowdri worth 
116,507-6-0 and clothing valued at 11151-9-0. 

(2) Mr. Warad fed from three to four hundred Lingdyats 
at his house with cooked food throughout the famine at a 
cost of t{4,(X)0, and from 150 to 200 boys for eight months 
in his sugarcane field at a further cost of ill,000. 

(3) A fund was started by some of the Lingdyats of the 
city like Mr. Sharanappa Kodgi to the extent of H5,050, 
which was expended in three mouths in feeding from 700 to 
800 men of their own caste and in giving them clothing at 
the Malkarjun temple. 

(4) Shet Eaoji IVanchand Guzar and others, helped by 
some merchants from Bombay, collected subscriptions 
and distributed bread and cooked vegetables without 
distinction of caste and creed to from 1,300 to 1,500 
persons daily at a total cost of H4,686, fi-om 26th July 
to 10th November 1897. Most of the recipients of the 
charity were Mhars, M4ngs and Mussulmans. 

(5) Mr. Fulchand Gopalchand Marwadi distributed cloth¬ 
ing (saries, cliolies, blankets, etc.) at a cost of about B2,000 
to the poor people of all castes. 

(6) The following merchants distributed grain to poor 
people in various quantities according to their means. 

The details arc as under :— 




Bags of 
Jowari. 

Value. 




a 

(1) Mr. Haribhsi Dewkarni , 

. 100* 

1,200 

(2) 

„ L. N. Sarda , , 

. 60 

720 

(3) 

„ liaoji Nanchsnd . . 

. 100 

1,200 

(4) 

„ Hiiacliand Sakharsm , 

. 100 

1,200 

(f) 

„ Fulchaud Gopalchand 

. 100 

1,200 


(7) Mr. Hanmandas Shingi, Shaik Saheb, Mr. Eisanlal 
Hanamaya, Imam Darji and a few others started a similar 
fund in the Sadar Bazfir and distributed bread and ddl to 
persons, varying from 800 to 1,000, for about three weeks 
at a cost of about R810. 

(8) Ramapa Mitkari and others distributed bread daily to 
about 100 persons for nearly a month. 

151. There is no poor law in India,and the State accepts no 
obligation in this respect as in European countries. It is 
one of the most redeeming features of our family system, 
whatever its other defects, that it is recognized in aU castes 
and classes as a solemn duty to support dependants—old, 
infirm and otherwise incapable of helping themselves; and 
that generally speaking this duty is, on the whole and in 
normal years, honourably discharged. 

In hard times, however, those whose duty it is to main¬ 
tain them find the task increasingly diflBcult, and as distress 
deepens and their resources fail, they have no alternative 
but to let them go on public relief. Even under such 
circumstances, as long as they have any means left, it is 
found they help them and do not send them to a poor-house. 
A man would rather go himself on relief work, leaving to 
his dependants—his aged mother or father, uncle or aunt— 
what means he should still possess, than throw them on 
public charity. Accordingly, in the earlier stages of 
famine, the number of persons in receipt of gratuitous re¬ 
lief is never very large as compared with the number of 
those who labour on relief works. It is only as the pi ried 
of distress advances, and when those dependants have ex¬ 
hausted all their private means, that they come on the gra¬ 
tuitous dole; and their number increases and reaches its 
maximum towards the close of the famine. 

163. The population of the district in round numbers 
is 7 lakhs 50 thousand, and the maximum number on 
any one day of the labourers on relief works last year was 
1 lakh and i6 thousand or a little over 16 per cent. Assum¬ 
ing that the number of persons requiring gratuitous relief 
is |th of the number oi labourers, the number of persons 
requiring such relief may be roughly estimated at 2 per 
cent, of the whole population at the most. 

154. In the earlier stages, it may be safely assumed that 
if the number of labourers on relief works is small, the 
number of persons needing gratuitous relief would not be 
large. But the case is otherwise in the closing stages of 
the distress. The number oi relief workers may be station¬ 
ary or even deelining, but the gi'atnitous dole register may 
be found to be expanding out of all proportion. 

155. There is nothing to be said against the practice of 
compelling dependants, as a condition of relief, to accom¬ 
pany the relict workers to the works. On the contrary, such 
a condition enables the helpless dependants to live in the 
close neighbourhood of their able-bodied relatives. At the 
same time it deprives them of the advantage of personally 
safeguarding 'their moveable property, poor as it is, and 
taking t imely measures for the preparatiom, etc., of their 
small fields. 

156. Yes, because it is no fault of the incapable person 
that his able-bodied relative refuses to go on to the relief 
work. The able-bodied person should, in the first instance, 
be induced to go, but if he is persistent in his refusal, I 
would then advocate the giving of gi'atuitous relief to the 
helriesB person. 

157. No such assumption would be justifiable. Generally 
speaking, people in this country do not cast themselves on 
public charity except under stress of necessity. As long aa 
they have anything with them with which to support them¬ 
selves, they may be trusted not to take undue advantage of 
the liberality of Government. 

Except the professional beggars and the notoriously idle, 
particularly in the lower castes, no one would ask, as long 
as he could help it, to be relieved in this way, and most 
persons, it may be safely presumed, who can work, and yet 
need relief, will willingly submit to the test of labour on 
the works. 

A sum of 114,64,036 has been spent under this head 
from December 1896 to December 1897 as detailed 
below:— fi 


Kitchen ..... 

, 1,68,580 

Poor-house .... 

. 653 

Village dole .... 

2,16,409 

Inferior village servants 

. 72,718 

Superior village servants . . 

. 4,367 

Weavers - , , , , 

. 1,309 


460 6,520 


4,54,036 


* Ihe uuiuberi refer to the queetione drown up bj the CommiBeioa. 
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As io Orphans, 

MO and 221. These questions do not present much diffi- 
cnlty so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned. We 
have already a few private orphanages (in Bombay, Poona 
and Pandharpur and other places) to which these orphans 
may be transferred at the close of the famine, grants-in-aid 
for their support out of the State revenues being allowed 
for a limited period. 

When the State takes such orphans over dui-ing the stress 
of the period of famine, its responsibility in respect of them 
does not end with the famine, but continues until they are 
able to take care of themselves and earn their bread. 

Generally when the famine is over, the communities to 
which the orphans belong will be found, on appeal, willing 
to take charge of them. In exceptional places, where it 
seems impossible to dispose of the orphans in this way, it 
would be the obvious duty of Government to start a central 
orphanage for them, to be maintained out of public funds, 
and keep it as long as may be necessary, no new admissions 
of course being made. 

Private charitable relief as auxiliary to State relief. 

As Government has made itself responsible for the .saving 
of life during the currency of a famine. I respectfully 
submit that the objects mentioned below, viz., object I B (1) 
supplementing famine wage to relief workers, object I B (ii) 
supplementing the Government gratuitous dole, I B (iii) 
providing meals for children and aged and infirm persona 
about relief works, and II, relief of orphans, seem to trench 
upon the field of Government operations. Bor if life is to 
be saved, it should be by providing full meals and suffici¬ 
ent gratuitous dole to the helpless from Government funds 
without depending upon private charitable relief to come in 
for aid of the State. 


SAth Feb. 
1898. 
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consecutive Sundays only, as the necessity for its further 

maintenance of this thii-d shop. ^ ^ 

seem to interfere with the pri- 
dM any sensible extent. They, however, 

ffid operate steady the mai'ket and to prevent fitful raising 
^ rates by the local Marwaris and other grain dealers, who 

circumstances 

^ to make as much profit as possible at the expense of the 
^ purchaser. The operation of these shops was not, 
Vif’^ because they were not enoq^h to 

mert the whole demand. In the first place the restrictions 
imposed on the sales at one of them induced large crowds 
of poor people to visit it, eager to secure admission, and thus 
tiiose in somewhat better circumstances, who would otherwise 
have been only too glad to make purchases at it, were pre- 
ented fiom doing so by the rush caused aud the necessity for 
long waiting. Again, even if the transactions at both the 
^ops were more numerous, they would not have sufficed to 
meet the whole demand, which from personal knowledge I can 
^y was very much in excess of the supply. It would, 
therefore, have been well had a few more such shops been 
started by some of the local well-to-do people. 

230. I answer this question in the affirmative for the 
reason that certain agricultural operations, such as weeding, 
ploughing and manuring, requiring labour and considerable 
expenditure_ beyond the means of broken-down agiicul- 
turists, require to be undertaken just before the commence¬ 
ment of the agricultural season, and which, if not then 
carried out, become much more expensive but less effective 
afterwards. 


The statement of the 2nd object, viz., relief of orphana> 
seems to require modification. As above remarked, the State 
is responsible during the currency of a famine for the 
maintenance of orphans, and private charitable relief should 
be utilized for their support after the famine. The words 
“ after the famine ” may therefore be added. I, however, 
think that during the currency of a famine the fund’ 
could properly be expended in giving clothing and extra 
comforts to them, and if after the famine any surplus 
remains, it might with advantage be spent in meeting the 
cost of their education in some useful craft and of their 
maintenance when necessary. 

I am not aware of any sensible overlapping of charitable 
and Government relief under.object III, and therefore do not 
think that any spccial[rule3 or measures are necessary in 
this respect. 

227. The opening of such shops would be a legitimate 
method of giving relief to respectable persons with small 
fixed incomes, but I do not think that it will be a practically 
useful measure, because the same reason, viz., the loss of 
reputation, which would prevent their accepting gratuitous 
relief, would come in the way of their taking advantage of 
these shops. 

228.1 answer the first part of this question in the nega¬ 
tive, for the reasons above given. Two such shops were 
opened in the city of Sholapur, but the sales were not re¬ 
stricted to respectable persons with small fixed incomes. One 
was opened by Mr. Tirchand Dccpchand, agent of the local 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mill, and the other by Mr. 
Visandas Xihalchand of Karachi. Mr. Virchand’s shop 
was at work for nearly 14 months, but the other was started 
late and remained open for only two months. In the firet 
shop, jowari alone was sold up to rupee 1 per head, and that 
too for a day in the week. No such restrictions were im- 
poeed on sales at the second shop. 

The average number of persons who took advantage of 
Mr. Virchand’s shop every Tuesday was about 2,000 in the 
beginning and about 600 later on towards its close. The 
average daily number of purchasers at the second shop was 
about 200. Nearly two-thirds of the purchasers at both the 
shops were from ShoWpur itself and the rest belonged 1o sur¬ 
rounding villages. At the first shop, 8,794 bags of jowrfri were 
gold in all, the total loss incurred in the whole bargain 
coming up to El 3,743-4-9. The loss incurred by the 
starter of the other shop cannot be ascertained, as he has 
returned to his province and his accounts are not now 
available for inspection. The records of the Bailway 
Station, however, show that he imported and sold 2,643 bags 
of jowari, 26 bags of rice and 25 of wheat. A similar shop 
was opened in August 1897 under the direct supervision of 
Local Government officers, but it was kept open for three 


231. I respectfully submit that relief under object IV 
should primarily be given to those agriculturists whose oon- 
dition IS helpless for the time being only, but who, if helped 
m their iiceffi arc likely to keep on their holdings on account 
of their thrift and not allow them to fall jiermanently into 
the hands of the sowcars on account of their temporary 
indebtedness. If, however, relief be dispensed indiscrimiu- 
ately to all needy agriculturists alike, much of the money 
which could othei-wise bo better spent, will have been ' 
thrown away. 

232 and 233. I answer these questions in the affirmative 
for the reason that, in some ca.«!es, broken-down agricul¬ 
turists, though thrifty, may not find it possible, after pro¬ 
viding for repayment in time of the statutory loans with 
interest, to spare surplus funds from which to maintain 
themselves and their families during the period. And if 
such help, viz., the grant of tagdi, is altogether withheld 
pom them, it is just possible that they may degenerate 
into reckless and indigent agriculturists or labourers with 
no hope to improve their condition in the near future. 

234. Yes. The operations of the Indian Famine Charit¬ 
able Belief Fund, as supplementary to Government relief, 
have been in many cases of great service in the supply and 
preservation of agricultural cattle, in the maintenance of 
poor but deserving people, and in supplying additional com¬ 
forts, such as clothing, to labourers and others. 

235 and 233. I append two statements furnishing details 
as to the nature and extent of the relief granted from the 
charity fund and the number of persons relieved under each 
object in this district. 

239 and 240. I am respectfully of the opinion that it was 
right to spend the bulk of the fund in helping broken-down 
agriculturists. It is a well-known fact that a veiy large 
majority of the Indian people—about 75 per cent.—are 
agriculturists, pure and simple, by profession, and it is only 
fair and just that the bulk of the charity fund should be 
spent in helping them. Again, roughly calculating, the 
well-being of from 10 to 16 per cent, of the population 
(artizans, etc., following other professions) is dependent, or 
nearly so, on that of the agiiculturists, and, moreover, there 
are no industries or other channels available in this country 
to which i^riculturists could conveniently be drafted for 
employment and maintenance if circumstances compelled 
them to give up their own avocation. The expenditure of a 
large portion of the fund under this bead, therefore, besides 
doing substantial good to the persons helped, is calcnlated to 
result in great economic advantage to the country gener¬ 
ally. 

241. It is very difficult to state the approximate area sown 
with aid from the charity fund in this district. All that 
is known with definite certainty is that K93,482-2-9 were 
spent from this fund in supplying the needy agriculturist* 
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Mao Maha- with the required seeds. At the time of the sowing season, 
dur V. B- 4 seers of jowi ri were sold for the rupee, and as jowfoi is the 
Pafaardkan- most important crop in the district and a greater portion of 

- the above amount was expended in charity on the purchase 

S4th Feb. of this particular kind of seed, it may be taken, as an approx- 
1898, imately correct estimate, that 373,928 or in round num- 

■ ■ bers 874,000 seers of jowiri, purchased from the charity 

fund, were utilized for sowing purposes. It is true that the 
quantity of seed required for sowing varies with the quality 
of the soil, but the general understanding is that 2 seers on 
an average are required per acre. So that it may be assumed, 
with some approach to accuracy, that about 187,000 acres of 
land ’•ere sown from the fund in this district. 

As to loans to cultivators and land-holders. 

199. Under the Land Improvement Loans Act:— 

£ 


STATEMENT A. 


Total 


837,640 For wells. 

17,625 For other parposea. 

3,55,265 


Under Act XII of 1884:— 


Total 

Grand Total 


39,863 For seed. 

40,954 For cattle. 

1,88,916 For other purposes. 

2,19,733 


5,74,998 


202. The following periods have been fixed for the repay¬ 
ment of advances;— 

(1) Land improvement—From 2 to 10 years according 
to the amount advanced. 

(2) Seed and fodder—1 year. 

(3) Cattle—2 years. 

203. No. 

204. As a matter of principle, “subsistence” advances 
even in such times of pressure must be an exception rather 
than the rule. Those who have no property or no credit to 
fall back upon should generally bo required to go to relief 
works for employment. Othemise so much public money 
will have been thrown away. Loans advanced to indigent 
persons by way of relief would only have the efiEcct of main¬ 
taining in idleness a class of people who being capable of 
work ought to be made to work as a condition of relief. Even 
the cultivators who may be hopelessly involved should expect 
no special treatment in this regard. The case of respect¬ 
able persons, whether agriculturists or others, who would 
suffer and starve in silence than submit to the degrading 
test of labour on public relief works, stands on a different 
footing, and such advances, if made to them, have their 
justification. But in all other cases, work and wages on 
relief works rather than loans should, as a rule, be offered 
to all those who ask for relief. 


Expenditure from Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund on Objects I to IV. 

£ a. 

P- 

Object I A (i) Purchase of clothing to 



be given to persons on 
relief works or on 
village dole 

CO 

CO 

CO 

QO 

f-H 

2 

„ A (ii) Grants of money for 
purchase of clothing . 

2,619 4 

0 

Provision of comforts 
in Government poor- 
house 

90 10 

9 

Object I B (i) Supplementing famine 
wage to relief workers. 

4,056 7 

1 

„ B (ii) Supplementing the 

Government gratuitous 
dole .... 

1,378 12 

6 

Object IB (iii) Providing meals for 
children and aged and 
infirm persons about 
relief works 

9,207 3 

9 

Assistance for sending 
men to the relief 
camp 

18 10 10 

Object 11, Belief of orphans 

119 4 

7 

The sum paid to I’andharpur 
Orphanage . 

600 0 

0 

Object 111 A (i) Purchase of clothing to 
be given to respectable 
poor not in receipt of 
Government relief 

6,304 4 

6 

„ A (ii) Grants of money to the 
same for the purchase 
of clothing 

394 12 

6 

„ B Purchase of grain to be 
distributed in doles 

2,993 1 

6 

„ C Grants of money doles 

8,091 14 

1 

For cheap grain shop 

646 6 

6 

Object IV— 

A Grant of money for sub¬ 
sistence of cultivators 

3,267 7 

6 

B (i) Purchase and mainten¬ 
ance of cattle 

i 154,696 9 

5 

B (ii) Grants of money for the 
purcha.se of cattle 

20,799 4 

0 

C (i) Purchase of seed . 

46,226 12 

0 

C (ii) Grant of money for the 
purchase of seed 

47,256 6 

9 

I> (i) Purchase of fodder to be 
given to cultivators . 

44,991 12 

8 

D (ii) Grants of money for the 
subsistence of cattle 

28,168 6 

0 

Miscellaneous (details to be given)— 
Wages of labourers 

821 14 

4 

Total 

3,69,465 12 

1 


205. The raiyats, who are in fairly solvent circumstances 
and possess property in land and. credit, have in such times 
a special claim to the sympathetic consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. They constitute an impoi-tant and numerically 
strong section of the agricultural community on whose 
enterprise and resourcefulness the general prosperity of the 
country so much depends. In periods of severe distress, 
their ordinary resources fail and they find themselves hard 
pressed, but they can never be induced to come upon State 
relief, and rather than part with their lands, or sell their 
cattle, would borrow to the full extent of their credit. If, 
therefore, in such a time of sore need the State refused 
them help in the shape of cheap loans, they would only get 
more and more involved in debt. In ordinary years 
loans, except for purposes of land improvement and other 
industrial enterprises, are of course out of place; but in 
times of famine the usual conditions of the advance may be 
advantageously relaxed and loans given to such people even 
for domestic purposes. 

206. No; all cultivators would not, as a rule, want to 
borrow instead of going to the relief works. But even if 
they did. Government .should advance money only to such 
as are in possession of credit and deserving of their help, so 
that there should be no increase in the general indebtedness 
of the cultivator. 


Statement showinir the persons relieved 
under the heads I to IV. 

Men. 

Object I. Belief to persons on relief works 
and in receipt of Government 
dole— 

A (i) Number relieved by grant of 
clothing 

30,910 

A (ii) Number relieved by grant of 
money for purchase of 
clothing , . 

2,264 

Number relieved by provi¬ 
sion in Government poor- 
house .... 

1,698 

B (i) Number relieved by supple¬ 
menting the famine wage 
on relief works 

6580 

B (ii) Number relieved by supple¬ 
menting the Government 
dole .... 

2,929 

Number relieved by cloth¬ 
ing received from England 

207 
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Staiomeat showing* the persona relieved under 
the headsil to IV. 

Men. 

Object III.— canid. 

B (iii) Total for the month of the 
number relieved daily by 
providing meals for 

children and aged and in¬ 
firm persons . . 

6,103 

Assistance for sending men 
to relief camp . . 

26 

Object II. Belief of orphans 

195 

Object III. Belief to respectable poor not on 
relief works or in receipt of 
gratuitous dole— 

A (i) Number relieved by grant of 
clothing .... 

10,687 

A (ii) JM umber relieved by money 
for the purchase of cloth¬ 
ing .... 

241 

B Number relieved by grant of 

grain dole . • 

1,636 

C. Number relieved by grant of 
money dole . 

1,184 

Object lY. Belief to cultivators in order that 
they may have a new start in 
life— 

A. Number relieved by grant of 
money for subsistence while 
cultivating operations are in 
progress 

1,168 

B (i) Number relieved by grant of 
cattle . . . 

5,763 

B (ii) Number relieved by grant of 
money for the purchase of 
cattle . . • 

1,283 

C (i) Number relieved by grant of 
seed .... 

16,648 

C (ii) Number relieved by grant of 
money for the purchase of 
seed . > • 

4,62C 

D (i) Number relieved by grant of 
fodder .... 

1,148 . 

D (ii) Number relieved by gi'ant of 
money for the subsistence 
of cattle .... 

9,766 

Totai, 

102,196 


(President .)—Tou are Huzdr Deputy Collector P—Yes. 
Were you engaged on famine relief works P—I 'was 
not actually engaged on famine relief works. I was 


engaged on treasury work, but I was Honorary Secretary of Baha‘ 
the Damiue Belief Fund. dur V. S. 

, . Patuardhan 

Do you think that the revenue suspensions made during _ 

the famine will be recovered P—Yes, most of the revenue 24th Feb. 
suspensions will be recovered. 1898. 

How much revenue has been remitted P—Only 11619 —— 

have actually been remitted. 

Are there no special provisions in the Eovenue Laws 
regarding remissions in case of famines P—There are no 
special provisions in the Eevenue Laws regarding re¬ 
missions in case of failure of crops. 

What is the difference between the Local an^ the 
Imperial seer P—A Local seer = 140 tolas and an 
Imperial seer = 80 tolas. 

Was much grain imMrted P—The district of Sholapur 
as a rule exports grain, but during the famine a great deal 
of grain was imported. 

Have you many orphans in Sholipur P—We have 
14 famine and plague orphans in Shol&pur P 

Was much money advanced as tagai P—Eupees 6,74,998 
were advanced as tagai for wells. 

What does a well cost P—A well costs from ElOO 
to B600. 

What security was given for these advances P— 

The money was advanced on the security of landed pro¬ 
perty and was as a rule applied to the purpose for which it 
was given. 

Was there much borrowing during the famineP— 

There was a large increase in borrowing. This is shown by 
the increase in the number of mortgage deeds (especially 
of redeemable sales) during the famine period. 

Did your “cheap shops” keep down the prices of 
grain P—Our “cheap shops” had only a very slight 
effect in keeping down prices. The transactions were too 
small in size and number to have this effect. 

Was the rise in prices in November 1896, a reason-, 
able rise P—I do not think the rise of prices in No¬ 
vember 1896 was a reasonable rise. I think it was due to 
panic. 

When did gratuitous relief begin P—It began in 
November 1896. I think it should always begin at the 
same time as relief works. 

Will people go to works at a distance from their 
homes P—People will not go to works at a distance till all 
their resources are exhausted. 

Was money scarce on the works P—There was no 
difficulty experienced in procuring money at the works. 


Eao Saheb S. S. Pitambaee, Mamlatdar, Sholapur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

As far as gratuitous relief with which I was connected 
was concerned, no material .departure was made from the 
Code prescriptions, except in regard to details. 

Pregnant women were not admitted on dole, unless their 
pregnancy advanced beyond six months. Eegisters of 
persons fit to take gratuitous dole were not prepared by 
village officials and submitted to the Belief Mamlatdar. 
The Circle Inspectors who were appointed visited villages 
and houses, and admitted such people on dole as appeared to 
them fit. 


that maximum. The departure made did not in the least Sao ibahib 
affect the grain-dealer. g, S.Pitam- 

Section 60 of the Code allows the Collector to put on bare, 
dole sweepers and other menial servants, but dole to Kolis, ■' 
who are sweepers of ohavadis, was refused. S4th Feb. 

IQQO 

Bespeotable persons were not as a rule admitted on dole- 
Some of them were relieved by the grant of cash out of the 
Charitable Belief Fund. 

No efforts were made in Karmala Taluka to relieve arti- 
zans by providing them work in their own trades. 

No semi-gratuitous relief was given to parda nashin 
women under the Code. 


During the early stage of famine the grain was doled out 
in local measures; but that practice was soon stopped on the 
appointment of Belief Mamlatdars. Prescriptions as laid 
down in Section 69 (d) were not observed. The grain-dealer 
was asked to sign and pass an acknowledgment on the back 
the dole bill before he received the money. Village 
Mahars used to come once a week to take the money of the 
dole bills and give it to the grain-dealer through village 
officers. This departure was practised to facilitate business 
and to enable to recoup the amount at once. Section 60 (6) 
of the Code allowed a permanent advance of Es. 100 to the 
Belief Mamlatdars. The advance was raised to 500. It was 
still found inadequate. To observe the prescriptions of the 
Code as laid down in Section 69 (d) would have required an 
advance of Es. 4,000, for payment on week-days reached 


In the first place the number of such women were spread 
in the taluka in not more than some ten villages. It was 
not thought advisable to organize any system to give relief 
to these women. They were given a few rupees from the 
Charitable Fund. No relief was given to weavers in 
Earmala Taluka by employing them in their own trade. 
Government thought it was too expensive a ^stem of relief, 
and that it could not be carried with due regard to economy. 
Karmala Taluka, which does not abound in weavers, was not 
any way the worse for the absence of this sort of relief. 

Weavers and Salis were spread over a few villages, such as 
Korti, Tembhurni, Bople and Karmala. Some of the 
weavers went on relief works, but the majority of them 
stuck to their looms. Private traders bought their produc¬ 
tions at a much cheaper price. The last year, being a Sinvast 
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Stfo Saheh year, no marriages were performed. This is one of the 
S. S. Pitam- reasons why weavers’ productions had. no market. Weavers 
bare. were greatly helped by Mr. Weir, tlie present Collector of 

- Sholapur. Some of the weavers from Tembhurni got work 

24:th Feb, from him. Almost all the cloth that was distributed gratis 
1898. out of the Charitable Eelief Fund was purchased from local 

- weavers. No doubt what could have been done for weavers 

was done out of the Charitable Kelicf Fund. Supposing had 
there been no fund of the kind, would it have been justifi¬ 
able to send weavers on relief work, whether it be of metal¬ 
breaking or earth-digging? 

With all respect to Government £ would humbly suggest 
that%n experiment of employing weavers in their trades 
should have been tried somewhere on a small scale. I per¬ 
sonally think, though I have no experience of the matter, 
that it was not difficult to staid a weaving industry. Many 
of the rich traders engaged weavers on ordinary wages. If 
Government were to take the place of these traders, it would 
not have had to cany the bargain with much disadvantage. 
Skilled labour costs much in ordinary days, but during 
famine times it is extremely cheap. The Ycolaand Poona 
weavers manufacture excellent pitambars, paithanis, and 
other costly clothes. If we were to employ these weavers 
on ordinary wages, say 3 annas a day, by supplying raw 
material to them, we could have got costly clothes on cheap 
labour. The weavers would have brought their own looms. 
A shed with a supervising staff was only necessary. It was 
not diffic\ilt to sell what the weavers had prodilced. Sales 
in lots would not have cost much. I have travelled so much 
ground simply to show that it was not impracticable to re¬ 
lieve weavers in their trade. 

No poor-houses were established at Karmala when the 
Code prescribed that there shall be one at least at the head¬ 
quarter station of a taluka. No necessity for such a poor- 
house was felt, and hence it was not opened. 

Eelief Maralatdars were not given Magisterial powers in 
the Sholapur District, while they were given such powers in 
the Ei japur and Ahmednagar Districts. Section 19 (h) says 
that Eelief Mamlatdars must be invested with at least 
second class Magi.sterial powers. I do not know why it was 
not thought necessary to give such powers. 

Section 90 of the Code contemplates the appointment of 
Special Civil Officers, having summary powers; but in the 
Sholapur District the Special Civil Officers were not invested 
with even third class Magisterial powers. The Civil officers 
appointed were mostly clerks and karkuns on a petty salary 
of about H50 or fi60. The work of a Civil officer is a 
responsible one, and could not be expected to be effective at 
the hands of low-paid subordinates. At least men of the 
Mamlatdar’s position and pay should have been appointed 
as was done in the Bijapur Di,strict. Minimum ration, was 
given to inferior village servants. Tliey are required to do 
hard work. I would propose maximum ration in the case 
of these men. 

The degree of succets which attended the measures 
adopted, considered primarily with regard to relief of 
distress and the saving of human life, and secondarily 
with regard to economy. 

There are 123 villages in Karmala Taluka. Gratuitous 
dole was established in about 95 villages. In a few villages 
it was not established on account of the extreme smaUness 
of the population and the absence of grain shops there. A 
shop-keeper was asked to distribute grain by going to sur¬ 
rounding villages. Not more than two villages were thus 
entrusted to one shop-keeper. He did his duty well. In 
big villages dole was established even when there were no 
shop-keepers. The village officials were asked to buy grain 
from distant places and distribute it. This was done to 
prevent any difficulty coming in the way of dole-recipients. 
There were eight Circle Insjiectors appointed to seek out 
distress and redress it. They were given each 16 villages in 
their chaTge._ Tliey were compelled to go round each of the 
villages within the course of seven days, visiting two villages 
daily, one in the morning and one in the evening. They 
leaned, as far as my experience went, more on the side of 
generosity in admitting persons on dole. Very seldom a 
worthy man was refused dole. Corn of better quality was 
used to bo given. Grain was preferred to prevent flour of 
bad com being given. Other items were not given in 
deference to people’s wishes, but additional grain, 30 lbs., was 
given for other items. The chief reason why this course 
was resorted to was because it was found that the shop-keepers 
gave a shorter quantity of other items. Every care was 
taken to see that no destitute was refused dole; but much 
suffering and emaciation was caused by the people sticking 
to their villages. Young children and old persons were 


represented to be orphans and destitutes, respectively. The 
whole amount of grain given to them did not go to them. 
The members of the family had a share in it. The little 
quantity of grain that was given was turned into bread by 
mixing a large quantity of boiled vegetable with it. 

To prevent indiscriminate expenditure and jobbery, a 
Panch committee of viUagei's was appointed to supervise the 
distribution of grain, and to see that the full quantity of 
grain was given. My supervision over the Circle Inspectors’ 
work led to the striking off persons admitted on dole who 
ought not to have been admitted. Thus a wholesome check 
was exercised over free and liberal admission and consequent 
large expenditure. To prevent a shop-keeper from submit¬ 
ting false dole-bills or putting greater number of dole-recipi¬ 
ents in the body of bills a form of muster-roll was given, 
arranged in the order of men, women, big children and small 
children. Consecutive numbers were given to each. Circle 
Inspectors were asked to check the office copy of the bill with 
reference to the muster-roll. By this method the submis¬ 
sion of false claims was made an impossibility. The average 
number of pei-sons daily fed did not rise abov-e 2 per cent. 
The average number of persons daily fed was 1,769, and the 
average daily expenditure was fi 188, i.e., each dole- 
recipient cost on an average 1 anna and 8 pies. No death 
from starvation attracted my notice or was recorded. The 
total amount of expenditure from the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber 1896 to the end of October 1897 amounted to 
E 67,713-0-0, aide Exhibit No. A. Karmala is a bad 
taluka in respect of crops. It is bigger than some of the 
sister talukas and gi'cater in extent, and more liable to 
famine. Under theso circumstances the appai'ently large 
expenditure was, I think, justified. 

The clerical staff of the Eelief Mamlatdar was extremely 
poor; one karkun of E 20 was allowed to him. He was 
found to be incapable to cope with all the clerical work. His 
and the Mamlatdar’s energies were taxed to the uttermost. 
One more hand was needed. 

The Eelief Mamltadars appointed were quite new to the 
district and to work. It would have been better if ordinary 
Mamlatdaw were made Eelief Mamlatdars as was done in 
the neighbouring Bijapur District. 

As to the extent and severity of distress, 

•1. The whole of Karmala Taluka, comprehending an area 
of 732 square miles and containing a population of 93,000, 
was affected. The whole area is always liable to famine on 
account of the unsea-sonablc and insufficient fall of rain. 
There are only low hills in Karmala Taluka. Deep fertile 
black soil is to be found in about 20 villages on the side of 
the Bhima. 

2. The distress was due principally to local failure of rains 
in the months of September-October and consequent failure 
of harvests and to the smallness of food-stocks with people. 
The preceding two years 1894 and 1896 were ordinarily 
good years, the rainfall being seasonable and sufficient for 
rabi crops. 

3. (a) Karmala is more a rabi than a kharif taluka. The 
principal crop is jewari. In about 30 villages, situated to 
the east of the taluka, kharif crops are partially sown. The 
rest of the taluka is productive of rabi crops only. The rain 
in the Tnonth of September 1896, the time most favourable 
for the sowings of rabi crops, measured only 1 inch and 22 
cents. This was a fitful rain and also insufficient for the 
commencement of sowings. The western portion of the 
taluka was, however, sowed, and a few acres on the Bhima 
side. Three-fourths part of the taluka was left unsown. 
There was almost no rain in October. The fall was only 38 
cents. The shower in the month of September not being 
succeeded by another good rain, the sowings did not 
germinate and did not healthfully grow. However, a 
good rain came in the - third week of November. This 
rain gave a great stimulus to the already stunted crops. 
The crops, however, returned a yield of about 3 or 4 
annas. The three-fourths of the land which was left 
unsown in the month of September was sowed in the month 
of November. These sowings germinated only to die. A 
few fertile lands close to the Bhima river did return a yield 
of 12 annas. Elsewhere there was no yield at all. The 
whole crop of the taluka was valued at 3 annas. During the 
year 1894 and 1696 the rainfall was seasonable and sufficient 
and the crop was valued between 8 and 10 annas, vide 
rainfall and crop valuation statements marked Exhibit 
No. B and C, which accompany. 

(5) The prices of food-grains in the month of November 
1890 rose unexpectedly at a bound. The jowari began to bo 


* Ibe numbers refer to the qaeatioas drawn up hy the Commission. 
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sold at 23 lbs. per rupee. Dm-5ng a corresponding month in 
the year 1896 the prices of jowari were 62 lbs. per rupee. 
Thus it will be seen that the prices rose by more than 250, 
vide Exhibit No. D. 

I have not got an experience of any of the famines, except 
the past one, but from the Statistical Atlas, prepared by 
Mr. Ozanne, the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, 
in the year 1888, the average prices quoted during the 
famine of 1876-77 are 25\ lbs. per rupee j but I learn from 
the inquiry with the people who had experience of the 
famine of 1876-77 that there was a time in the year 1877 
when jowari was sold at 12 lbs. per rupee. 

I think that it would not be out of place if I attempt to 
explain the sudden rise in prices during the early gta»e of 
famine. Panic seized the people. Everybody expected the 
failure of harvests over the greater part of India. Avast 
demand was developed at once. Traders engaged themselves 
in wild speculations, and hence the abnormal rise in prices 
was experienced. Another reason for the high prices was 
due to the stoppage of free exportation of com. 

4. The condition of the people just before the failure of 
rain was not satisfactory. They generally have only enough 
to maintain themselves till the next harvest, and if that is 
to fail, half the population becomes stockless and resource¬ 
less. The preceding two years were not years of bumper 
crop, but only of middle ones. 

6. People living as they are in a locality seldom enjoying 
a bumper crop, except once in four years, can seldom be 
said to enjoy a fair measure of well-being at any time. 

6. The agriculture of Xarmala Taluta is entirely depend¬ 
ent upon timely and sufBcient fall of rain. There are no 
canals or tanks for irrigation purposes. There are only 
2,512 wells for irrigation. The land irrigated comes to 
13,374 acres, f.e., 4 per cent, of the total area of the taluka. 

7. Nearly 10 per cent, of the population are traders, such 
as Marwadis and Gujars; 30 per cent, of agriculturists have 
also got means to tide over a season of the distress. Again, 
30 per cent, of the population have got some credit to fall 
back upon. The remaining 30 per cent, are first to succumb 
to the pressure of famine. These latter 30 per cent, consist 
of mere labourers and servants and petty craftsmen. The 10 
per cent, of traders and the first 30 per cent, of agriculturists 
have got some reserves of money and of com. 

8. I regret to say that I have not got any experience of 
the famine of 1876-77. 

9. When people began to swell the number of relief 
workers, responsible Government officers thought that the 
people took advantage of Government relief works when 
they themselves had enough. _ The officers, therefore, insisted 
that no one could gain admission on relief works (1) except 
on production of a certificate or dakhala from village officers 
that the man was in need and wanted work, (2) that the 
village was not within 10 miles from relief centres. When 
Government officers insisted upon these two conditions being 
fulfilled as precedent to the gaining of admission, they, in 
fact, over-estimated the resources of people. For the non- 
fulfilment of these conditions a few people did not get work. 
They had to return to their villages, and there live upon 
vegetable diet under sanguine hopes that their condition 
would soon be bettered by the fall of rain. 


Jt to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 

10. At Karmala, which lacked in irrigation facilities and 
which was badly off, the number of relief workers in the 
month of August, the most critieal time of the year, was 
13,136. The population of the taluka is 93,000 ; so 
the per cent, of relief workers was only 14. But a great 
many people mlgi-ated before the opening of the relief works 
and never returned or returned only in small proportions. I 
find that some of the people are still returning. Had no 
migration taken place, I believe that the per cent, of relief 
workers might have reached 20. The per cent. 16 as found by 
the Famine Commission of 1879 is no doubt an approximate 
one, but at times it may go up to 20. 

As to gratuitous reliff. 

148. The number of gratuitous dole-recipients was 4 per 
cent, at the period of maximum pressure, in the month 
of September, but it was two per cent, on an average during 
the whole year. 

149. The persons relieved were from all classes, but the 
Mahars and Mangs formed the majority. 

Eou. 


150. Except those that were relieved as attendants upon 
the incapable, all the other relieved were incapable of work.. 
They at times had relations bound to support them, but 
unable to do so. 

_ 161. In ordinary years these persons are supported 
either by their relatives, or by charity. Famine sends 
their relatives either to relief works, or makes them migrate. 
Private charity flows very stintedly and at times it stops 
entirely. Under these circumstances the destitutes possess 
no means of supporting themselves. The State has to step 
in. 

163. I do not think that the last famine was anything 
but acute. The per cent, of people gratuitously fed^was 
only 4 per cent, at the maximum pressure of famine and 
when the relief was freely administered. It is difficult to 
fix a particular proportion in reference to a particular track 
of land. All will depend upon the extent of migrations and 
the number of dependants that accompany their relatives 
on relief works. 

164. The smallness of number of relief workers at the 
early stage of famine may not, be a fair criterion of the 
smallness of distress and the less need of gratuitous relief in 
villages— 

(1) Ignorant as the people are, they seldom know what 

parses around them. They scarcely realize in 
what state the neighbouring or distant districts 
arc before they think of migration. This want 
of information followed by migration has had to 
do with the diminution of number on relief 
works. 

(2) Better sorts of agriculturists and petty artizans 

feel reluctant to take np the metal-breaking 
work to which they are not accustomed before 
and to sit along with Mahars and Mangs to 
metal-breaking. These sentiments are also a cause 
of the diminution of relief workers, but this is a 
case specially applicable to the earlv stage of 
famine, and not when the famine is deep. 

165. I think that if the dependants are made to accom¬ 
pany their relatives on relief works, it will be a sign of the 
test of necessity ; but the evil is that some of the agricul¬ 
turists who leave their old relatives behind to look after one 
or two oattle they may have, and to preserve their huts, will 
find, if made to take their dependants with them, on retura 
that they will have no cattle, that their houses have been 
pulled down and that they will have nothing to make a 
start in life again. I therefore think that dependants of 
persons other than agriculturists should be refused dole, and 
that they be made to accompany their relatives. 

166. If the able-bodied relative is unable to support his 
incapable dependant, though he may be bound to do so, 
I may admit the incapable person on dole, under Sections 67 
and 64, as being incapable of doing work and having no 
relatives able to support him. 

167. Gratuitous relief given in villages is very popular 
and eagerly sought for by people who do not deseive to get 
any such relief. My arrival at a small village attracted 
crowds of people round about me all seeking admission on 
dole. I was even pursued for a mile or two to gain ad¬ 
mission. 

168. I have no reason to think that the staff of Circle In¬ 
spectors was inadequate. There were eight Circle Inspectors 
for 123 villages. Bach one had to Inspect only 15 vRlages, 
which ho could do within the course of a week by visiting 
two villages daily. These Inspectors were authorized to ad¬ 
mit people on dole. Recruited as they were from Forest 
Department and from the class of Patwaris, they were ill- 
informed and were at times indiscriminate in making ad¬ 
missions on dole. I used to go round over the whole taluka 
within five or six weeks, and check the Circle Inspectors’ 
work. I used to scrutinize all dole recipients and strike off 
all those that appeared to me unfit to receive the dole. By 
a wholesome check fraud and indiscriminate expenditure 
were kept down. 

169. The staff of Circle Inspectors should have been more 
intelligent and better paid. 1 would like that they were 
recruited from among schoolmasters if possible. Frequent 
checks are necessai'y over the work of Circle Inspectors. 
Where the taluka is large, one Mamlatdar cannot efficiently 
check the work. If an assistant of the qualification of a 
Head Karkun be given to the Relief Mamlatdar in addition 
to his one karkun the supervision would be frequent and 
effective. 

160. The recipient of the gratuitous relief is called as 
Bbikar or a beggar. He thinks lightly of himself when he 
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accepts the gratuitous relief. But no social or caste-stigma 
attaches to him. 

161. Private charity partly stints when the Government 
charity is a little profuse. People who are not generously 
inclined, but used to give charity out of mere customary 
obligation, point out the beggar to the State as the distri¬ 
butor of cliarity, and give less than what they give ordin¬ 
arily. In ordinary big villages it does not dry up entirely. 
Tf flows partially and stintedly in spite of the profusendss of 
Government charity. 

162. Only some of the attendants whose number is ex¬ 
tremely small could be employed on labour, not the desti- 
tuteS*theraselves. 

163. The villagers arc unfit to undertake the construction 
of canals or tanks. Only the work of cntting prickly- 
pear could be exacted from attendants. 

164. In the early stage of famine people feel greatly 
reluctant to resort to kitchens to take them meals there. 
I therefore do not think it advisable to open kitchens at the 
early stage of famine. But they may be necessary when the 
famine has far advanced. If they have been opened at a 
higher stage of famine, they might be retained when it is 
subsiding. 

166. People of high castes and of respectable antecedents 
will starve rather than submit to the relief given in kitchens. 
Besides caste prcjadices reign siipremein India. Brahmans, 
Wanis, Marwadis would not take food prepared by Kunbis. 
It is difficult to get coOiS of all castes. People wdio really 
need relief would not get it but for the opening of the 
kitchen system. They would immensely prefer grain or 
money dole given in villages. I therefore think that the 
substitution of kitchens for gratuitous dole in villages will 
come in the way of giving relief to a few needy persons. 

166. Apart from sentimental difficulties, the cost of 
kitchens would be immense. If I am to tako Karmala 
Taluka for illustration, I think that as many as eight kitch¬ 
ens shall be required. The expense for the establishment 
of one kitchen as detailed below will be about Rs. 126 per 
month. Eight times of 126 would be Es. 1,000. 

The establishment staff of one kitchen shall be— 

ft 

One Superintendent on . • 

A storehouse-keeper on . . 

Two peons, each on S7 . 

One Hospital Assistant on . 

Three gate-keepers, each on fiS 
Four cooks, each on fiS • . . .20 

Total . 123 


The expenses of hutting and the buying of cooking-pots 
and other materials will have to be taken into consideration. 
During the last famine the monthly expenditure on dole 
was on an average 114,680. If fil,00il are to be spent 
monthly on establishment, i.e., 25 per cent, of the monthly 
expenditure incurred on gratuitous relief without afford¬ 
ing proportionate relief to the people, I think that the 
kitchen system may be abandoned— 

I. It will in the first place keep back respectable per¬ 

sons from seeking relief. 

II. It might prove dispopular with people on account 

of their prejudices. 

III. It might involve Government into great expenses 
without affording duo relief to people. 

167. Gratuitous relief was given in the form of grain. 
I prefer grain to money, for money might be frittered 
away in liuying fruits and things not essentially needed. 
At times it may prove difficult to get grain for money, for 
all villages have not got grain shops. During the last 
famine 1 gave additional grain, i.e., 30 lbs. for other items, 
because the bania used to deceive people by giving a 
shorter quality of other items. People were pleased to 
receive additional grain for other items. They were also 

leased to take grain instead of flour, for they suspected the 
ania of distributing flour prepared of bad corn. 

168. The grain was generally given at the bania’s 
shop, who was appointed to distribute it. In big villages 
the distribution was ordered to be made from the chavdi. 
The latter arrangement was only made to prevent bad corn 
being given. Chavdi is a place where a few villagers are 
always to sit. Their presence was a check to the giving of 
bad corn. 


169. I have not observed anywhere in Karmala Taluka 
where people gave money or surrendered a part of their 
dole to be placed on gratuitous list. Village officials were 
not allowed to admit persons on dole. Some mischief was 
played by banias in combination with village officials. The 
mischief consisted in giving ordinary corn to the dole reci¬ 
pients and charging the rate of the best corn in the body of 
the dole bills. Efforts were made to minimize this evil by 
explaining to the people that they should freely tell the 
Circle Inspector and the Relief Mamlatdar what sort^ of 
gi'ain was given to them. Some did bring the complaint. 
The bania was changed, and his bill was not passed. 

170. Police organization had had nothing to do with the 
dole matter. Revenue Patils and Kulkarnis helped a g^eat 
deal without any remuneration. They were sometimes 
asked to buy grain and distribute it themselves where no 
bania was available. They were preparing weekly dole bills, 
keeping muster-rolls and dole accounts. 

171. In Municipal towns the work of distributing grain 
was left to the members of the Municipalities. The non¬ 
official members seldom put their heart into the thing. 
They entrusted their duty to their paid subordinates. 

As to loans to cultivators and land-owners, 

199. Rupees 87,264 were advanced for land improvements, 
and Rs. 38,000 were. advanced for seed and cattle. No 
advance was made for subsistence. 

200. In the case of loans advanced for land improvements 
almost the whole money was applied to the object for which 
it was given. Only a part seems to have been titilized for 
subsistence. I understand that some people paid their land 
revenue out of it, 

201. The loans advanced were no doubt benefleial to the 
cultivating classes, as they were able to buy bullocks and 
seed therefrom. More money was wanted and more benefit 
would have been derived if the money had been advanced. 

202. Advances made for the improvement of land are 
usually made repayable within 10 yearly instalments, each 
instalment falling due at the time of paying land assess¬ 
ment. The Rule 17 (2) under Land Improvement Loans 
Act prescribes the maximum period of 20 year's within 
which the advancement may bo made returnable. 

Loans gi'anted for the purchase of seed are made return¬ 
able within one year. A loan for the purchase of cattle is 
made repayable within two years or such further period not 
exceeding 10 as the Collector may see fit to fix. 

203. No advances were made for the purchase of food. 

204. I think that advances for the purchase of food 
may be made to respectable land-owners; who were 
never accustomed to hard labour; who never failed to 
pay their land revenue; whose honesty was beyond question, 
i.e., to such persons who have got sufficient credit and who 
could afford to give sufficient security . It would be diffi¬ 
cult to select such persons, but experience and knowledge 
of. the people will alone be the guide in these matters. Per¬ 
sons other than the respectable should be asked to submit 
to self-supporting test of accepting work on a relief work, 

205. It appears to me economical to keep cultivators 
having some property in land and cattle engaged in their 
fields by advancing them loans than by supporting them 
on relirf works, because— 

(1) money spent on wages does not return to Govern¬ 
ment ; 

(2) the output of labour is not sometimes propor¬ 
tionate to the amount of wages. Loans are return¬ 
able to Government. So Government loses nothing 
by advancing them. 

206. This appears to bo true at the outset, but Govern¬ 
ment is unable to meet the wants of all tagai applicants. 
In Madha Taluka, of which the figures are forthcoming for 
the past year, only two per cent, of the population was 
relieved by tagai. Rupees 1,06,766 were given to 1,218 culti¬ 
vators. It might be thought that Government has incur¬ 
red so much indebtedness, but the improvement made by 
the people in their fields by sinking wells or having earthen 
bunds might add to their material prosperity. A culti¬ 
vator might be able to keep back something by paying off 
the Government debt. 

As to suspension and remission qf land revenue. 

207. The jamabandi of Karmala Taluka for 1896-97 was 
fil,63,804, of which ftll,778 were recovered, R23,992 
were postponed, H 1,627 were remitted; the total post¬ 
ponement of land revenue was 14 per cent. 
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208. There is a receipt book which remains with the 
registered occupant and in which the amount of money 
suspended or remitted is put down; but if the cultivator be 
a tenant having no receipt book, he does not know what 
was suspended or remitted in his favour. The registered 
occupant may get the remission, but he may insist upon the 
paymen\ of the full amount contracted with his tenant. 
The tenant who really suffers from the failure of harvests 
derives no benefit from the remission. It is quite necessary 
that the registered occupant should deduct the amount of 
remission from the money contracted by the tenant to pay. 
Under the present Bombay Code no such provision exists. 

209. So long as it is not known how far the land-owner 
suspended or remitted the amount of his dues from the 
actual cultivator, it is difihcult to see how far the cultivator 
has been benefited. 

210. If the crop be exceptionally good, i.e., 20 annas, I 
do not think that the recovery of suspended revenue will 
occasion much hardships to the land-owner; but if the crops 
be normal, the suspended revenue cannot be recovered at 
once, for the land-owner will have to pay the year's rent 
and the suspended revenue from the produce of one year’s 
crop. 

211. It would be much ' better if the suspended revenue 
be recovered in small instalments each year. Section 142 
of the present Famine Cede gives discretion to the Collector 
to fix as many instalments as he thinks necessary for the 
recovery of the suspended revenue. 

212. The suspended revenue carries no interest. 

213. Government at present has no power to direcl sus¬ 
pension on estates held free of land revenue, i.e., inam vil¬ 
lages. If the Inamdars arc reasonable and sympathetic and 
know the difficulties of their raiyats, it shall not be neces¬ 
sary to invest the Collector with such powers; but the ex¬ 
perience is that some of the Inamdars are utterly ignorant 
and of money-exacting nature. They will try to wring 
the money from their poverty-stricken raiyat, and no 
amount of persuasion will prevail upon them. In the case 
of such Inamdars it is necessary to invest the Collector with 
the power of directing suspension in inam villages. If it 
be thought to control the discretion of the Collector, the 
power may either rest with the Commissioner or Govern¬ 
ment, but some such power is necessary. The knowledge 
that Government has such power will make the Inamdar 
suspend his revenue. He will then bo easily prevailed upon 
by the Collector. 

214. I understand the question to mean whether the reve¬ 
nue on land, which is changed every 30 years, be remitted 
when the crop is below 4 annas. I think that if this be 
made a rule of general practice, the Government revenue 
will greatly suffer. Tliought shall have to be bestowed 
upon the harvests of the two immediate preceding years 
and the condition of the land-owning cultivator. Many 
ti-aders own land. An agriculturist may have both b4g&it 
and jirait lands. Jirdit crop may be below 4 annas, but 
the bfig&it crop may give a yield of 12 annas, so his average 
yield will be something like 8 annas. In that case it is a 
dangerous rule to remit all revenue, irrespective of all other 
considerations. I think that a man’s ability will be known 
from the readiness with which he pays his dues. If revenue 
cannot be recovered without extreme pressure upon the 
cultivator and without running him into debt it is a safe 
policy to remit. 

As to Frivafe Charitable Eelief Fund as auxiliary to 
State Belief. 

222. I have no suggestions to make and add anything to 
four objects. 

223. Only Object IV does not appear to me trenching 
upon the field of Government relief operations. All the 
other three objects do partly trench upon Government relief 
operations. 

Object Ho. I trenches in so faa- it grants clothing and 
money for the purchase of clothing. If the object of 
Government to save life during famine times be restricted 
to the supplying of food merely, it would be like too 
much narrowing down the Government object, for Govern¬ 
ment cannot do without giving clothing to the poor when 
they are without it or may want it afterwards. Charitable 
Fund is auxiliary to State relief, inasmuch the former 
supplements the famine wages or dole-ration and provides 
extra meals to the aged and the infirm and the children. 

Object II trenches upon Government relief operations 
as Government has to provide for food and clothing to the 


omhans as well as to engage nurses and attendants for 
them. 

Object III trenches, in my opinion, upon Government 
relief operations especially in the case of artizans and 
weaversfor Government binds itself to give relief to 
artizans in their own trades. If the fund is to be spent in 
o’" S''*^''"4oles to the artizans it trenches upon 
the held of Government relief operations. To give to 
parda nashin women full aid either in the shape of money 
or grain is to aid the Government relief operations, for 
Ixovernment intends to give not full but semi-gratuitous 
relict to such women. 

2^. It is not at all necessary to spend any part of tha 
fund upon Object II. During famine times young orphans 
will require ^me extra comforts in the shape of milk or the 
attendance of nurses. Government shall have to provide for 
these comforts as a necessity to preserve life. 

225. I do not think it necessary to give extra comforts to 
orphans during famine times ; but I would say that the 
fund would very usefully be spent in meeting their wants 
after the famine is over in the shape of food and in educat¬ 
ing them befitting their rank. It may not be at times 
possible to know tbe station of life the orphan came from • 
where such antecedents are not known, all the orphans should 
be taught m some school of industry. 

226. Where the respectable poor and artizans are not 
witling through the sense of shame or degradation to take 
advantage of Government relief operations in one shape or 
another, the fund may be utilized in advancing them loans, 
making them- returnable within certain iifetalments. A 
number of weavers were asking and are still asking Govern¬ 
ment for loans ; but Government cannot; do so. The ad¬ 
vancement of loans would not trench upon the field of 
Government relief operations. 

227. I am reluctant to advocate the opening of grain 
shops for the sake of a few respective persons; because 

(1) It would be difficult to select such persons. Most 

will rush in claiming respectable antecedents or 
through recommendations. 

(2) One or two shops in a taluka like, say Karmila, 

would not suffice. A number of shops shall have 
to be started at some central place in the midst 
of groups of villages. 

(3) The expenses of establishment would also be large. 

(4) The machinery employed in buying corn at distant 

places would not be invariably trustworthy. 

228. Supposing the risk of starting shops be taken, I do 
not suppose that the starting of them would interfere with 
private trade, because the percentage of respectable poor per¬ 
sons relieved^ from the charitable fund would be something 
like one. Ninety-nine per cent, of population shall have to 
depend for their com upon private traders. So grain relief 
to respectable persons would not in the least interfere with 
private trade. A shop from the fund was not started at 
Karmala, but it was started by me with a private capital 
collected from private traders of H2,000 at Amalnor in 
Khandesh District in October 1896 with an object to sell 
com to the poorest at cost price, in quantities not more 
than 16 lbs. at one time. More capital could not be collect¬ 
ed. The capital collected was found to be extremely short 
of requirements.^ The shop was opened only once a week on 
bazar-days, but it signally failed to meet the requirements 
of all the poor. Well-to-do people began to deceive us by 
sending their servants to buy corn. The servants pretend¬ 
ed poverty and took the com to their masters ; thus the 
main object of starting the shop camo to be defeated. The 
shop started was a signal failure. 

229. I am not aware that the opening of grain shops 
operated to steady the market and prevented fitfS raising of 
prices ; but I should think that unless the shops are opened 
with a large capital to supply the needs of all, it would not 
keep down market prices. The capital should be as much as 
the combined capital of all local traders, which is impossible. 

230. I think that relief given long before the cultivating 
season to broken-down agriculturists would be a waste of 
money, for the agriculturist, poor as he is assumed to be, 
is sure to spend the money either on subsistence or in paying 
off his debt, or some Savkar may get a decree against him 
and wrench away the money from him. The money would 
be usefully applied if it bo given just before the cultivating 
season commences or after it has commenced. During the 
last famine we gave seed-money to broken-down agricul¬ 
turists after sufficient rain fell, sufficient for the commence- 
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- 231. It would bo difficult to make any classification of 

Sdfb Feb. agriculturists. An agriculturist who had enough and 
sufficient credit in the beginning of famine, may have none 

-- at the end of it and may be a ruined man. A poor agricul- 

turist blessed with a large family working on relief works 
may be able to save a little and preserve his one or two 
bullocks. Such had been the cases during the late famine 
and so I may mention them. Two inen used to live upon 
the income of one man just by mixing half the quantity of 
boile/f vegetable with their food. We helped those agricul¬ 
turists during the late famine who lost all their ^ property, 
including cattle, in struggling with famine. A list of such 
agriculturists was made and relief was given to them. We 
had made it a rule not to give any bullock to a man who 
had two, whatever be the extent of his holdings. We gave 
no seed-money to a man who had six or more bullocks on the 
understanding that by lending his bullocks to another on 
hire, the man might be able to purchase the seed-money by 
the amount obtained by hire. The grant of seed-money was 
regulated according to the extent of holdings, so also the 
grant of bullocks. A cultivator who had got land less than 
20 acres was given onfi bullock. A cultivator having nearly 
30 acres of land was given two. 

It might bo argued that for all field operations one bullock 
was quite inadequate. At least a pair was required. The 
argument may be met by the solution that two men, having 
each one bullock, may make themselves co-helpers. The 
arrangement was not a failure. Almost all the lands were 
found to be brought under cultivation, except a few acres 
on account of luxuriant grass having groTO upon them. If 
the fund had allowed us we might have given more bullocks 
than two to each cultivator according to his needs. 

232. [ do not think it advisable to give help to agricul¬ 
turists who are in a position to get statutory loans. Fitness 

• of position to get the loans implies sufficiency of credit. 

233. An agriculturist is generally a sparing and a prudent 
man. He generally subsists upon a bare pittance. He is 
likely to spend something on subsistence out of tagii loans j 
so I do not think that tagdi loans should be supplemented 
from the charitable fund. 

234. Government did not, at least in Harmdla, relieve 
artizans and weavers in their trades. In other talukas 
Mr. Weir helped the weavers by giving them raw material 
to weave. This sort of relief to weavers was supplementary 
to Government relief. Tho grants of bullocks and seed- 
money to broken-down agriculturists supplemented also tho 
Government relief. 

23B. Eelief was mostly given under Object I by grants of 
clothing, under Object III by grants of money, and under 
Object IV by grants of cattle, fodder and seed-money. 

Under object I— 

1,284 men, 

447 women, 

106 children, 

1,837 


239. I made enquiries into several villages and found 
that 75 per cent, population are directly or indirectly_ agri¬ 
culturists. We might find a small number of registered 
occupants, but the occupancies are sxib-divided amongst 
brothers and let to tenants. Those sub-divisions and the 
names of tenants do not occur in Government books. 
Mr. Ozanne in his Statistical Atlas of 1888 calculates the 
agricultural population of Sholapur District as 35 per cent, 
and the population of shepherds and cowherds as 10 per cent. 
Many traders and artizans also own land, so I think that the 
per cent, of people living directly or indirectly by agricul¬ 
ture is not less than 60 at least. Almost all petty artizans 
such as Siitars, Lohars, Kumbhars, and manufacturers such 
as Telis, Weavers, Salis, and Dyers are all dependent upon 
agriculturists. When agriculture sinks, all the petty crafts 
sink too. It is not necessary to pve them an independent 
lift, but to lift the agriculturist is to lift them all; for these 
reasons I should think that tho bulk of the agricultural 
population needs to be greatly helped. It would not be 
objectionable to spend a great bulk of tho fund upon reliev¬ 
ing broken-down agriculturists. 

210. By the help of the fund more land was sown and 
more produce may be expected. This is an economic advan¬ 
tage to the country. But for the grant from this fund, a 
good proportion of land might have been left unsown. 

241. Kupees 18,930 were given as seed-money. At the rate 
of 5 seers (Karmala measure) per rupee, 94,650 seers of jowari 
would have been bought. 1| seers of jowari is ordinarily 
sufficient for sowing one acre of land. About 63,100 acres 
of land would have been sown by tho total seed-money 
advanced. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

273. In Karmlla Taluka, which is constantly liable to 
famine, jowari and bajri are the most staple food-grains, 
especially the former. All classes of persons from the 
rich downwards to the poor use jowari. The rich use the 
best of its kind and the poor prefer a bad lot, that being 
cheaper. Jowari eating is common in towns and villages 
all the year round. A few rich persons also eat now and 
then wheat cakes. 

274. People of higher castes take their meals twice a day, 
the first at about 11 or 12 a.it. and the other during night 
at 8 or 9 p.m. The food consists of jowari-bread, rice, vege¬ 
tables, dal, condiments, ghee, etc. Sometimes they prepare 
cakes of wheat flour in preference to or along with breads 
of jowari. The lower classes of people such as Kunbis and 
other labouring classes including petty craftsmen take their 
meals thrice a day ; breakfast in tho morning at about 

8 A.M., which consists invariably of one full stale jowari- 
bread, and a little cooked vegetable or chutni (the grouifd 
powder of chillies mixed with salt and certain other cheaper 
spices) or onions, tho favourable accompaniment of the morn¬ 
ing breakfast ; a full meal at about 12 a.m., which consists 
of fresh jowari-bread with accompaniment of dal and vege¬ 
tables. The third meal is in the evening between 7 and 

9 P.M., which is similar to the one taken at noon-time. I 
have seen very few people using drinkables before, during or 
after meals in Karmala taluka. 


were relieved by grants of clothing of the sort of kamblis, 
lugadis and khadis, and 144 men and 15 women were relieved 
by grants of cash. 

Under Object III, 44 men and 5 women were relieved by 
grants of clothing and 141 men by grants of cash money. 

Under Object IV— 

Fodder of Hl,675-3-0 was giveu to 998 persons. 

Seed-money of R18,927-4-9 was given to 6,292 persons 

Cattle of B31,724-7-8 were given to 940 persons. 

52,326-15-5 7,230 

Under Object III the total number of persons relieved by 
grants of clothing and cash was 2,208 and the expenditure 
incurred on their behalf was Hl,662-l-9. 

Under Object IV, 7,230 persons were relieved and the 
amount expended was B52,326-I6-6, vide Exhibit No. £. 

287. I think that grants of clothing were most popular 
and evoked the greatest gratitude. 

238. No reLef under a large scale was tried at Karmfila; 
only 141-persons were relieved by grants of money. 


275. If the staple food-grains such as jowari and bajri 
are unprocurable or so dear as to be beyond the reach of the 
poor to buy it, people use the grain taken out from Vichaka- 
grass which grows in abundance in an ordinary soil, not well 
prepared. Vichaka grain is black, of the size of ragi, and 
hard to break. It is first made warm before being ground. 
The breads of Vichaka-grass-grain are made with a little 
mixture of jowari or bajri flour. The breads thus prepared 
are entirely black. They are said not at all palatable, but 
keep off hunger. They taste as if we are tasting the grains 
of sand. People use also Pandharpaleyas. This is also a 
sort of grass. The grain of this grass is white and is taste¬ 
ful, but produces wind and is not very healthy. 

276. Vichaka and Pandharpaleyas are both digestable. 
Vichaka is tho least palatable ; while Pandharpaleyas are 
palatable. The first is healthy and the latter has the effect 
of producing wind. 

277. They say as a last resource and to keep themselves 
away from the shadows of death, they are using this Vichaka 
and other grain-producing grass'. 

278. Jowari was only used in kitchens. There were no 
poor-houses at Karmala. 
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Statement $]iov>ing rainfall of the Karmala Taluka for the years from 1892 to 1896. 
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statement shomng crap valuation of the Karmala Talvha during years from 1891-92 to 1896-97, 


Tsua. 

Jowtri. 

Bajrt, 

1 

Wheat. 

Tnr. 

GrtiDa 

Number of cattle 
used fora^ricul' 
ture and milk. 

Sixaiu. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

a 

7 

1 ® 


Annas. 

Annas, j 

Annas. 

Annas. 

Annas. ' 


■ 

1891-92 .... 

7 

2 

10 

3 

8 

87,605 


1892-93 . 

8 

8 

1 10 .Tiraict 

6 

8 

93,655 




1 

12 Bagaiet. 





1893-94 .... 

10 

4 

10 Jiraiet 

6 

8 

97,980 










1894-96 .... 

10 

4 

4 

4 

10 

91,958 


1896-96 .... 

10 

8 

8 

8 

12 

Not known. 


1896-97 .... 

12 Uagaiet. 


12 Bagalet 


• •• 

43,127 



3 Jiraiot. 
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Statement showing prices of corn as prevailed in Karmala Taluka during years 1892 to 1896. 
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(^President .)—You are a MamlatdarP—Ye«. 

Which was your TalukaP—I had charge of the Karmala 
circle. 

Did nursing mothers receive a dole P—Yes, wo gave 
nursing mothers a grain dole. 

Were the people in your Taluka obliged to go long 
distances to the works P—In my fharge people had to 
eo as far as 26 to 30 miles to a work, about the months ^ 
June and July and after. Consequently many people left 
the works—especially the pattidars. 


Wlw did the pattidars leave the workP—They have 
ties tff keep them at home. 

In another famine would people he willing to go long 
distances to works P—At first they would not go, but after¬ 
wards when their resources are exhausted they would. 


Was the loss of cattle great P—The loss of cattle was very 
great—say two-thirds were lost. 


What was the eauae of this lossP—The loss was due to 
want of fodder. 

When was the work in your Taluka stopped P—The 
relief works in my Taluka are still going on, but piece, 
work was substituted for task-work on the 15th November 
last. 

Are the people in the villages still in great distress P— 
Yes, I think eo. 

Was the last harvest a good oneP—The last harvest 
was a very poor one—only 4 to 6 annas, and 1 think more 
works will be required in May. 

How much can a labourer earn in a day P—At present 
a labourer can earn 3 or 4 annas and a woman 2 annas. 
But it is generally the custom to pay in kind— viz., two 
local seers of grain for a man and one and a half seers for a 
woman. 

How did people pay their land revenue last year P—By 
the sale of bullocks or savings from relief works wages. 


At the Council Hall, Bombay. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 

Saturday, 26th February 1898. 


Pbbsent : 


Sib J. B. Ltall, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (PBBsiDBirr). 

SUBQSON-COIONBL J. KiCHABDSOlf. 

Mb. T. W. Holdbbnbbs, C.S.I. 

Mb. T. Hiohak, C.I.E. 


Mb. B. B. Jotnbb, C.I.E., Superintending 

J/r. B. B. I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Joyner. *2, The total area affected in the Central Division was 
_ , about 24,000 square miles and its population about 8,720,000, 
^ono°' being 33,400 square miles and total population 

6,011,677. 

2. Distress due to local failure of rains and also to abnor¬ 
mally high prices. 

3. (6) Asa rule the prices of food-grains were higher in 
1896-97 than they were in 1876-77. In the south and east 
there was the least difference. In the worst part of the 
1876-77 famine the prices were slightly higher in Sholapur 
than this time as a rule, though Sholapur was this year our 
most affected part. In the northern parts there was only a 
scarcity in the last famine so that the prices this time were 
very much higher than in 1876. The most noticeable 
difference in this famine, compared with the last one, is the 
uniformity in the prices of grain in all the districts, wVile 
in the last famine there was a great difference in the prices 
in the different districts though not far apart. Staternents 
comparing the prices in each district of the Central Divbion 
for each month for each famine can be submitted. 

The remaining questions up to No. 60, which is the first 
one concerning relief works, I presume I am not intended to 
answer. 

60. The total number of relief works under the Public 
Works Department when attendance of workers was at the 
maximum under each of the classes given was as follows. 
It is not known how many were under the Civil ofScers at 
the same time, but they must have been extremely trifling 


in number:— 

Boads, number of works.90 

Yillage tanks ditto . .. .... 

Impounding reservoirs.9 

Canals. 5 

Bail ways . .. . . . . . .2 

Miscellaneous.10 

116 


■ Eai Bahadub B. K. Bosk, C.I.E. 

The Hos’blb Me. J. Monxbath, C.S.I. {Temporary 

Member for Bombay) 
Me. H. j McIxtosH, Secretary, 
Engineer, Central Division, Bombay, called in and examined. 

The reservoirs and railways were large works, while most of 
the roads were comparatively small works, 

51. The total length of new roads constructed as famine 
relief works were— 

(i) Cnmetalled.103 

(ii) Metalled.. . 25 

62. The day units of labour which can on an average be 
employed in one mile length of unmetalled road would be 
about 10,000. On a metalled road, including collection of 
metal sufficient for the coat and a reserve supply for five 
years, would be about 30,000 day units per mile. These 
figures are indefinite and may mean anything. 

63. If the roads now constructed are all regularly main¬ 
tained there will still be a few roads which might be con¬ 
structed by some future famine. The length of such roads 
might perhaps be in the Central Division about 160 miles. 

64. Yes, all the roads constructed will bo of permanent 
utility. Only those that would be were so selected. We had 
experience 20 years ago of the uselessness of just making 
roads from one place to another just for the sake of the 
labour. All the roads we constructed which were not many 
would have been constructed shortly anyhow. 

66. The preparation of road metal is one of the simplest 
forms of relief work. It is quickly available where there 
are any stones or rock, and requires no plans, and estimates 
are at once prepared. Where the metal is actually required 
it is a useful form of relief. It is independent of age or sex, 
and where stone can be picked up women and children may 
be employed-without any men. It is easily measured and 
checks, and being as a rule on or not far from a road, it is 
easily inspected. It has, however, the following objections. 
It is difficult to fix standard tasks as so much depends upon 
the quality of the rock or stone which may differ considei’- 
ably at the same place. It is difficult at first to learn, 
women being not used to such work, and it is not suitable 
for weavers and those persons whose livelihood depends upon 
delicacy of touch. It is also expensive afterwards to carry 
to where required, as it is not often that quarries can be 
found along the whole length of road requiring the metal. 


* The numbern refer to the queitiOQi drawn ap b; the Commisiiun. 
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66. _ As a rule the metal collected for the roads has not 
been in excess of what will be required for the next five or 
ten yeare, that is, if they use the metal; in some cases they 
may find that they will not be able to afford the expense of 
laying and consolidating, 

67. Clearing of village tanks may form very suitable work 
for relief labour in the way that it is simple work, easily 
measured and tasked, and can be done by any labour, and 
genei-ally affords work for extra proportion of women. Such 
work may be of permanent benefit to the village. I have 
strong objections to such work, though as a rule because 
being near a village it is attractive and so many will turn 
out in the hope of making something out of it even if the 
work is very heavily ^ked or low rated. In the endeavour 
to prevent those coming on who do not really require relief, 
one may make the task too heavy for the deserving. Again, 
they are as a rule small works and in consequence apt not to 
be properly supervised and too much left in the bands of the 
village ofiicials, which may mean money misapplied. But 
further objections are that to find out whether such works 
require clearing, and if water sufficient for extra capacity, 
etc., requires the employment of technical establishment 
which at such times is difficult to find for such small works. 
Again, such work is very expensive too often, at least in this 
part of India. That is to say, that the increase in capacity 
which is sought by excavating, can so often bo much 
more cheaply obtained by simply raising the escape and 
perhaps the dam. There may be occasions when such works 
may he taken in hand, but they want consideration and 
attention which cannot as a rule be afforded unless they are 
got up beforehand. 

68 and 69. don’t think this department have deepened 
any village tank in this division. I have objected to such 
work. If I had to open works on village tanks I should do 
it only by “ limited piece-work " measured up and paid for 
once a week. This requires the minimum of supervision. 
To reserve such work for the needy only I should give such 
rates for the piece as would require hard work and would 
limit the amount to bo earned, so that by working overtime 
or employing such labour as “ Wadars ” they could not 
obtain more than a snstenance, but even under these circum¬ 
stances we should get people from the adjoining village who 
are idle part of any year, and whose earnings would only be 
possibly what they could do without. 

60. There must be many village tanks to be excavated 
about, but I do not think we have any list of them as they 
are not very frequent and it is not work we care about. 

61. In the Central Division we have started storage 
reservoirs in Eastern Poona District, in Sholapur, Ahmed- 
nagar and Nasik Districts. Some are for irrigation and 
some for water-supply to towns. 

62. These irrigation reservoirs can certainly be regarded 
as a protection against famine, as far aa they are capable of 
extending. They must increase the power of resistance 
against effects of famine. Not only will they supply water 
for food-crops at a time of scarcity and at the same time 
give labour, but they will also by giving means of wealth 
by the growth of garden and perennial crops enable those 
who irrigate to laugh at famines. They also prevent any 
necessity for giving remissions of revenue. 

63. Storage reservoirs can be constructed in many places 
in this division either in the “ ghats ” or the plains. If in 
the first, they would store water for replenishing the rivers 
which would be utilized lower down the river’s course. In 
the plains the water would be taken off from the reservoir, 
direct probably, to the fields. There arc many points, how¬ 
ever, which have to be carefully considered so as to he sure 
of successful projects. There are, however, place.s where such 
can be constructed, more especially if the cost of the con¬ 
struction has in any case to be expended for famine relief. 
We have many projects of this class in the Deccan which 
have been invertigated and more or less completed (that is 
in plan), but most of them have been laid aside hitherto, be¬ 
cause with the strict rules of showing the accounts of such 
works, the heavy interest charges and the indirect charges 
of many kinds, and with our experience of such works in the 
Deccan, they cannot be shown as promising a sufficient per¬ 
centage of return against all these charges, though the 
benefit, both direct and indirect, of such works both to the 
people and to Government is undoubted. I need not go into 
the many points to be considered in such projects, but 1 may 
mention that one important point for a famine protection 
work is that it must have a sufficient catchment area to ensure 
a good supply of water in the worst years. I am of opinion 
that with careful inspection, survey and consideration 
we shall be able to supply work in the way of storage dams 
for several famines. 

Box. 


Sough Note! on the value and cott 'of tiorage dams in 
tne Deccan in the way of alleviating faminet. 

An ordinary taluka may have a population of, say, 80,000. 
Take four per cent, of these as requiring relief for 6 months, 
the gram ^the^would require at, say, l|lbs. per head a day 

x6 x30 = l,003,0001b8., say, one 

million pounds. 

Taking 600 lbs. as the produce of an acre of jowari, the 
above would require =1,667 acres. 

This aore^e at a duty of 100 acres per cubic foot second 
would require 16'7 cubic feet second for three months. 

The capacity for this would be 16-7 X 86,400 X 30 X 3 = 
129-6 million cubic feetl To allow for evaporation, call it 
160 million cubic feet. 

The lowest run off in the worst year might be about one 
inch per square mile, which equals 2-323 million cubic feet 
per squai-e mile. Therefore the total catchment required 
for ensuring the taluka against famine would be = 
64-7 square miles, that is, at the rate of 4 per cent, of popula¬ 
tion for 6 months. 

The tank would be of larger capacity than this, so as to 
store the water of ordinary years, but taking this capacity 
only and the cost of 111,000 which is a high cost of total 
works including land, etc., per million cubic feet. The cost 
of such a tank at normal rates would be iil,60,000. 

This sum would equal about four annas a head a day. 
But this would not only serve for many famines, but would 
give yearly return for garden and vegetable crops. 

The cost of grain to feed these people at 16 lbs. per rupee 
would be = 862,600. 

lo 

Taking ten per cent, of the population as requiring relief 
then the catchment required to feed the poor of a taluka 
would be 64-6 X 2i = 161-6 square miles, and the cost 
would be 3J lakhs rupees. 

Taking 18 talukas in the Central Division as distressed 
the total cost of protection according to the above would be 
from R27 lakhs for 4 per cent, of population to tt67J lakhs 
for 10 per cent, of the population requiring relief. 

The total money spent this year upon relief works in the 
Central Division was about ii68 lakhs. 

The question then arises if sufficient sites for tanks to 
hold water from 2,900 square miles could be found in the 
Central Division. These could not be found to such a large 
extent in the plains, but we could have storages in the ghats 
which would require very much smaller catchments and 
water be let down the rivers and taken on to the fields by 
canals which could be made by famine labour in the rainy 
season, while those in the ghdts might be made.in the cold 
and hot weather. It would appear possible then, looking at 
the matter in this rough way, that it would be quite feasible 
to provide means by famine labour to prevent any recur¬ 
rence of the ill effects of drought in the Deccan. But this 
might be specially enquired into and reported upon. 

64. We have besides the storage reservoirs for irrigation, 
employed famine labour in excavating a canal clearing and 
strengthening the banks of other canals, strengthened some 
dams and improved some irrigation channels. The approxi¬ 
mate expenditure on these works as famine works has been 
Hl,65,000. 

Besides these storage dams for irrigation we have 
employed labour on some storage dams for water supply to 
the towns of Ahmednagar and Nwik. The question of con¬ 
struction of storage works for drinking supply to towms does 
not appear to be mentioned in the questions of the Com¬ 
mission. But much can often be done this way as relief 
works. 

Answers to questions 65 and 66 not ready, and the questions 
are indefinite, as it is not known whether they ask for ex¬ 
penditure on other than famine work and areas of irrigation 
for the storage dams on the other works. 

67. Yes, there are many irrigation projects in the Central 
Division which can be usefully investigated with the object 
named. 

68. Cannot be answered by me. 

69. We have in the Central Division of this presidency, 

I think, sufficient work of the nature described to carry us 
through another famine, and a little preparation and time 
would complete such a programme for further famines. 
Provided that there was no reasonable distance which would 

I 
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be allowed to prevent the people travelling to the work. The 
priding of such work hM been my great aim from the 
hrst, and excepting some road metal works we have not had 
very mtich _m the way of petty works. We have some use- 
fnl irrigation works which might be constructed so as to 
* give a return on all the money expended on famine labour, 
exclndmg charity and outside charges, provided they were 
managed under the strict ** limited piece-work ” and that their 
accounts were not dealt with in the manner as is now the cus* 
tom. Such works too which would not involve much expen¬ 
diture beyond relief works. Besides the above there would 
be s^e irrigation projects which would satisfy the condi- 
tionsrtaid down in this question. There are, too, some rail¬ 
way earthworks which might be constructed here and there, 
and which could probably be sold subsequently, so that the 
loss would not be very great. It is all a question of the 
management of famine works, if managed properly without 
grandmotherly Code with its numerous and complicated 
rules and regulations and its impracticable rules for double 
and treble control and directions for pauperizing the people, 
the cost of works should not be much more and might be 
less than ordinary, that is, if one excepts payments for hut¬ 
ting, hospitals, water-supply, police, rainy and marching 

days, and so on. There arc also storage works for drinking 
water which can be constructed. 

70. Our Provincial Famine Code directs that the Public 
Works Department shall, in communication with the 
I^VTsmml Commissioner, prepare and maintain a programme 
of relief works with plans and estimates for each district liable 
to famine, and such to bo sanctioned by the Government. 
Such works to be sufficient to provide labour for six months' 
for the number of people estimated as recorded in the Statis¬ 
tical Atlas. Certain rules are given for maintaining such 
programmes. The.ie are to be annually revised and submit¬ 
ted to the Government of India not later than 1st June. 
When famine works are opened there are to be supplement¬ 
ary programmes submitted to the Local Government, one at 
six months’ and two at three months’ intervals, and a kind 
of summary of the same a month later to the Government 
for India. These rules have been observed, but owing to 
many irrigation projects failing to show a sufficient return, 
judged by the rules for the financial consideration of such 
works, they had to be removed from the programmes or not 
allowed to be entered. We had a few such works and some 
a ow mad projects with plans and estimates complete, but the 
bulk of the work consisted of repairs and improvements to 
existing communications and providing metal for roads, etc. 

71. I think that if the people live in their villages they 
will come 3 to 5 miles to their work. I do not think, how¬ 
ever, it is at all advisable to allow them to come so fer 
especially when employed on earthwork carrying, as they 
cannot be able to do so much work as we ought to expect for 
the money given. In metal-breaking work where they sit 
still all day it may not make so much difference, but even 
then they would not do so much as they would if they lived 
close. We had many, especially in the early part of the 
famine, who came 3 to 5 miles and returned each day. 

{6) If accommodation was provided for them, or even if it 
were not, I do not see any reason why they should not bo 
espected to come -10 to_ 60 miles. If circumstances seemed 
to warrant it in individual oases, I would pay some small 
travelling allowance for coming and going. This distance 
would mean 4 or 6 days’ march with women and children 
but able-bodied men would cover the distance in two days.' 

The only objection that I am aware of to this distance is that 
cultivators and others may require to go home sometimes to 
see that their homesteads, etc., are all right or to get some 
• stock of food which they may have, but not enough to en¬ 
able them to live without help. With task-work such men 
might be a loss to Government, as with minimum pay they 
would do very little, having stocks to help them; but with 
piece-work such men would probably do leas work, leavint' 
more for others and could afford to get le.ss pay. AgaiiT 
when any rain falls there is or may be something which a 
cultivator wants to do at home in the way of preparing his 
land, etc., which would enable him to leave the work for a 
while. This he would not be so ready to do if he lived a 
long way off the work. Bnt the cnltivators who have fields 
and stocks of food have not, I think, been many on our 
works, the greater bulk being low castes and some Marathas 
who had no lands and were mere servants or labonrers. Fifty 
or 60 miles might perhaps deter the head of a family from 
going to the work, fearing to leave his house and fields, or it 
might entail his absenting himself for a week, but such few 
cases should not deter insistance on going that distance if need 
be for work. I am firmly of opinion that a distance test must 
always be insisted upon, and if a good and useful work 


Muld be found sufficient for the needs of a country for a 
distance of 60 or 60 miles that the people, if they want 
relieLshould be obliged to go so far for it. Hutting is not 
essentially necessary in the hot and dry weather, they can 
easily sleep and live in the open without any hardship. 

1 . u? quite prwticable and also advisable to with- 

•hold relief from able-bodied labourers who refused to go 60 

miles to a work. There may be cases where male* 
wHing and anxious for work at any distance might have 
Qimculty owing to dependants from sickness, pregnancy, or 
crippled who cannot travel. If they could leave them they 
could on limited piece-work earn enough to keep such d^ 
pendants, but would have difficulty to send money Lme, but 
this would be only a temporary matter except for the crip¬ 
pled or old. In this case these would have to be helped 
perhaps locally. ’ 

73. Yes, I would certainly recommend carrying labourers 
oy tram or steam-boat to a distance of 100 miles or over so 
as to enable them to be employed on useful work, and avoid 
thereby the extreme waste of doing petty works which are 
not really requircd._ It would be economy probably to do so 
irrc^ectivc of advisability otherwise. Railway companies 
would, I think, carry relief workers in open trucks at half 
rate^ which would be, say, one pie per mile. According to 
our Code rules we pay travelling expenses at the rate of 
minimum wage for every man, woman, and child for every 
12 miles walked. Taking grain at 18 lbs. per rupee, one mati, 
two women and two children, one working aud one not. as 
an average, the cost per head would be pie per mile 
n^rly, while as one would be a babv in arms, the railway 
cost would be probably a little over | pie per mile. We con¬ 
templated moving large numbers by railway in this Pre¬ 
sidency, but circumstances made it unnecessary. It was 
reported, however, that numbers in some cases came to the 
work at their own expense (!) by rail. 

In this Preadeney readence on the works was at 
first the exception, afterwards it became the rule; indeed in 


some cases we made it obligatory. 

1 ,, .f residence was obligatory on certain works, 

but not I think on all. It partly resulted from the works 

Purposely so, but a small number 
could live at home aud come to work daily. 

76. I am decidedly in favour of mab’ng residence as 
a rule obligatory; there may be occasions when it need not 
be enforced. I think people often prefer to live on the 
work, especially if it is piece-work and there is water and 
tool available and the castes can live separately. I certainly 
feel sure that in many cases people would only come to the 
work as long as the work was convenient to their homes. 
There were many instances of people leaving the road 
works when the work got far from their homes. I do not 
think that a high task or low rate would be sufficient test 
of the actual want of relief. Open works near any village 
in the slack time of any year, and numbers of people wull 
come out of the village for employment, even if little can 
be earned. They are idle otherwise and would prefer doing 
somethuig and add to or save their stock of grain, or eLw 
they are living on their relations who being better off 
if work turns up insist on them going out to it If a 
high task or a low rate is combined with distance from 
home of the work, then I think we should get bnt few 
people who were not obliged to come for actual want. 

77. I don’t think readence is distasteful to the people. 
But It must often be difficult for them to leave their homes 
ungwded, and if they have old dependants or others who 
cant move, jt is not easy. In such cases they might under-' 
go privation rather than leave and go to a distance, other¬ 
wise I do not think they would hesitate. They will try 
their best with all sorts of excuses and complaints so as to 
for« the authorities to allow them to stop at home espe- 
ciallv when they hear that Government intend to let 
one die or even suffer. If piece-work is started, they will 
soon find that by living on the work they can earn more 
or more e^ly, and if they can get water and fuel, are net 
dragged off to the hospital, nor bothered too much about 
tfieir unitary arrangements, they are veiy happy in camp. 

A night scene on the camp will often show that, ^ 

77A. I have no such experience, perhaps not in the 
position to have. Some hill tribes appeared on certain 
works to be thin and weak, which I was told was on account 
ot their objection to come on the work, bnt I understood it 
“““ “ certain amount of shyness than anything 

/^/““^“ewere widespread over any but the smallest 
part of the Presidency, it would be impossible to supervitw 
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works properly so as to allow all the people to bo near 
enough the works to live at home. 

'79. No reduction was made in any tasks for distance 
travelled from homes to work and back. We did not 
^courage people coming for relief from their homes. 

80. The cost of hutting accommodation per worker has 
been Hl-3-8, but in many districts this has included 
considerable sums for hospitals and accommodation for 
establishment, etc. The re^ cost has been less therefore 
than the above sum. Gunny-bag huts can be made at a 
cost of 12 annas a head or even less. 

81. In the cold weather and the rains I think some 
diildren suffered from the cold and lost health and some 
died, but then they had insufiRcient or no clothing and so got 
chills. This appeared to be mere carelessness on the part 
of the parents. It is not much the custom anywhere in 
India I have noticed to wrap up the little children when 
cold comes on. One can often see parents well wrapped up, 
while their children are almost naked, possibly an instinctive 
weeding out of the weak. 

82. No blankets or bedding were provided anywhere 
except in the hospitals, at least to my knowledge. 

83. We never had much in the way of small works; on 
the works we had the proportion between workers and their 
dependants differed at different times and in different 
districts for reasons connected with circumstances of the 
district or on account of alteration of our rules. I can’t 
gay there was much difference according to size of works. 

84. When task work according to the Code was carried 
on the number of piece-workers on piece-work was very 
trifling, perhaps J to 1 per cent. But we stopped nearly all 
task-work near the end of the famine and employed all on 
piece-work. 

86. I am certainly of opinion that what I call “ limited 
piece-work ” is suitable for the employment of relief labour 
in almost all cases—that is, if the work is suitable. In the 
case of different kinds of rock and “ murrum ” excavation, 
owing to the very varying nature of the stuff and the few 
carriers required, the work is with difficulty made available. 
ALso piece-work is not so easy in places where there is any 
difficulty about measuring. As regards the people they may, 
if unusw to the kind of work or any kind of out-door work, 
find piece-work rather hard at first, but a few weeks at task¬ 
work or piece-work with a higher rate or higher limit soon 
accustoms them. 

86. I have stated above when ^ece-work may not be 
suitable, but this should be rarely. With rock excavation or 
any hard stuff of that kind I would have special means of 
working on it, or, if possible, leave it alone till the close of 
the famine. Rook which had to be blasted may be done 
fairly well by piecing the drillers, hammermen, and lifters. 
But I would certainly generally recommend the limited 
piece-work for all famine relief works wherever the work 
allowed it. 

87. I had already reported to Government, before receipt 
.of these questions, that I could not agree with the conclu¬ 
sions of the last Famine Commission in para. 133 of Part I 
of their report. From experience I had had I pointed out 
. that the assumptions upon which they based their conclu¬ 
sions were notxompatible with the experience we have had. 
That it is a mistake to suppose we are flooded with applicants 
who are unfit for manual labour or who have never done 
■guch, at least in this part of India. It would possibly be so 
if no works were open and nothing effective done for a long 
time in the way of relief, but not otherwise. I have had ex- 

erience of about 300,000 people in this famine and about 
0,000 in the 1876-77 famine, and they were almost without 
.exception capable of maintaining themselves and families by 
bodily labour and should have been made or allowed to do so. 
The cultivating classes arc used to manual labour of some 
kind and out-dnor life and soon learn to do any special work. 
The low castes in the same way are often professional labour¬ 
ers, and if they arrive a little poor they can easily be put on 
a bit of light work with easy rates for a time, they soon gain 
strength. As for women generally, if the work is carrying, 
which it generally is, it is ]U8t what they are used to of all 
castM. We only ask them to walk a Ettle further than they 
are in the habit of doing with a load on their heads from 
the well, river, or market, etc., they soon get used to it. 
Even with metal-breaking, though there were many com- 
laints at first about the hard work and smashing their 
ngers, etc., yet all soon got used to it, and the women often 
did better than the men, though they may never be accustomed 
to using their strength like that. Even taking the weavers, 
who had a poor physique and from generations of in-door 


work were weak, yet it was wonderful to see how their health 
and strength improved with regular bodily work in the open 
air; they can before long earn enough at fair prices to 
maintain themselves. Again, on our largo dams with soils as 
a rule rather shallow, we have long leads and high lifts 
and the proportion of women we can do with is much larger 
than on many kinds of work. The last Famine Commission 
considered that any attempt to make these different classes of 
all kinds of men and an extra number of women and children 
earn their living by piece-work could not fail to result in 
g^eat suffering and mortality, and that if the rate were 
suited for the weakest the cost of the work would be prohi¬ 
bitive, and if they were adjusted so as to meet the varying 
capacities of the different labourers, there would be fuch a 
variety of rates that it would not differ from task-work. 
The Commission approved of the principle of piece-work, but 
considered that the above reasons would prevent its adoption. 
These reasons do not in my experience really exist, or what 
little of them may can be removed. So that there are no 
real objections against carrying out the principle which the 
last Commission approved of. I am very strongly in favour 
of the general adoption of piece-work, that is, if limited. In 
any case I am of opinion that piece-work is far prcfci’ahlc to 
task-work if this has a minimum below which none may be 
paid. 

88. If any labourers are incompetent to earn a subsistence 
wage I should put all such in separate gangs with higher 
rates for a bit till their health or experience improved. This 
lighter work should not last more than a few weeks, perhaps 
throe, and they would be told that the rates would be gra¬ 
dually lowered to that of the others. If the gangs were not 
too small, say 20 to 30, one or two weaker members would 
not make much difference to the gang’s earning and a few 
might be disposed of in that way. The stronger might have 
to work a trifle harder perhaps. 

89. Yes, I would certainly limit the payment to be made 
to any gang for the week’s work, and that is the principle 
upon which we have worked. Otherwise the earnings of 
certain gangs would be large and the work would be rapidly 
consumed. It would otherwise become simple petty con¬ 
tract work and the petty contractors would refuse employ¬ 
ment to any who could not work bard. The limit has to be 
fixed, not to the work but to the payment, so that the people 
may by working bard earn enough in the six days to maintain 
themselves and their dependants for the seventh. This is a 
matter of estimate according to the strength of the gang, 
which is taken twice a week, and of the number of their 
dependants. This arrangement seems to me to suit the cir¬ 
cumstances of relief work and the objects at which we should 
aim. The first principle to be attained in my opinion is that 
all who really require Government relief should prove their 
want by giving an equivalent in work for the payment made 
them, and should be able to earn enough and no more just 
to maintain themselves and their dependants. This system 
has sufficient elasticity to enable this to bo done. All those 
who have many dependants would be put into one gang, 
those with few into another, while those who had none would 
also be separate. I do not think there is any practical diffi- 
culiy in this. By this arrangement those who have a large 
number of children have to work harder for them, which is 
as it should be. Government should not encourage large 
families by keeping these numerous children when prices 
rise, or they interfere witli natural laws. Such might be 
policy in a rising country which was thinly populated or in 
an established one where population is decreasing, where 
such premiums might be advisable, but not in India. Here 
the people must be made to feel the pressure of famine and 
not to be kept in fat condition and their cliildren fed all at 
the expense of the public. Where the condition of the soil 
and rainfall are not favourable for the maintenance of 
a large population, sucli will not thrive,_ that is, if the 
people arc left to the circumstances of their environment. 
But if Government steps in and removes the disabilities 
of the country by preventing the pinch of hard times, 
caused simply by the circumstances of that country, then 
natural laws are upset and a population that the land 
cannot sustain must ensue. There is much useful work to 
be done to develop the country, and a time of scarcity 
should be looked upon as an opportunity of getting such 
work done cheaply. That it may be done cheaply requires 
hard work on the part of the people, and as they are with 
hardly any exception capable of doing hard work, perhaps 
with a little training and practice, they should be made to do 
it. If work is found at their own dooi-s for tlicra whenever 
scarcity occurs, natural laws arc again upset: they must 
travel for their work and be made to work hard. At such 
times one must harden one’s heart and he prepared for some 
amount of suffering, as long as starvation does not actually 
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occur to those who accept such help. All that is wanted is 
to help the people to help themselves, and I think that this 
system of limited piece-work enables these objeots to be 
attained. 

90. I think that 20 to 30 is sufficient to he employed in 
one gang. If larger, the difficulties may increase and they 
become hard to manage by the headmen ; if smaller, more 
work is entailed in paying, measuring and accounting, and 
excess measurements are more likely to occur with the 
accumulation of such small measurements. Again, with a 
tmall gang the work of a weak or inefficient person is felt, 
while in a larger gang such little deficiencies are not felt in 
the week’s work. The number of diggers to a gang depends 
upon the lift and the lead and the nature of the stuff being 
excavated. With long lead and softish soil a gang of 20 or 
30 would have but one digger and one filler. A single pay¬ 
ment only would be made to the man who was selected by 
the gang to be their representative : this man would prob¬ 
ably work himself. 

91. We have been carrying on this limited piece-work 
lystcm in places now for nine months, and we find that there 
are no complaints about the distribution of the weekly earn¬ 
ings. At first the people were told the proportionate earn¬ 
ings of the men, women and children, but they soon get to 
arrange that themselves. On one work I found the distribu¬ 
tion managed in a simple way, which was decidedly generous 
to the weaker, as the men only took one anna a week more 
than the women and gave the children only two annas a 
week less than themselves. But these children were all over 
10 and mostly over 12. The men on this work were doing 
very much harder work, carrying double loads. If com¬ 
plaints were to be received about the distribution and of 
course careful watch and subsequent enquiry made, the 
headman would be deposed or dismissed and another ap¬ 
pointed. No dismissal from a gang would be allowed without 
sanction, ns otherwise any gang might try to weed out in¬ 
efficient workers. 

92. It has been estimated from the figures of the actual 
cost of establishment for this piece-work that the saving in 
extra establishment over that wanted for the task-work is 
from fl35 to fi40 per thousand workers per mensem. 
This docs not include the saving which would bo made in 
head offices, as checking the bills would take much less 
establishment than checking the very voluminous musters. 
However, this would be a trifle per thousand workers. 

93. No, there would be no difficulty whatever in inducing 
the people to attend works on the piece-work system. If 
task-work and feeding or paying children and dependants is 
open anywhere, it will be difficult to get any one to go to 
the piece-works where the work will be harder and they will 
have to maintain their own dependants. But I would allow 
no “ inducements ” whatever to attend works. They would 
be told that the work for them was at a certain place and 
would be given under certain conditions, and that if they 
wanted such they might get a permit which would allow 
them to be put on. They must at the same time be plainly 
told and made to understand that if they refused to go they 
would be entirely responsible for the results. That Govern¬ 
ment would only help those who, being perfectly able, were 
willing to help themselves. I would encourage no charity of 
any kind, except on very exceptional occasions, and that 
should not, if it can be helped, be with Government money, 
which has not to be expended except for the benefit of the 
general community. 

94. The classification of the relief workers In the existing 
Famine Code is very complicated and has led to ranch trou¬ 
ble and confusion in working. It is also unnecessary. I 
think that some system like that proposed by Mr. Ilighara 
would be quite sufficient, while it would be infinitely .simpler 
and easier to work. What are called “professional labour¬ 
ers,’’ which is a vague term, are better able to do more work 
of their particular kind than those who have never done that 
particular kind of work and still more than those who have 
done no bodily work or merely light or in-door work. But I 
do not know any good reason why such professional labour¬ 
ers’ lives are necessarily more valuable to the State : I should 
have thought it almost the other way ; nor why therefore 
they should in any way be more favoured. The intention of 
the Code might not have been to specially favour these, but 
make them do more work because they were better able, but 
then they give them better pay in accordance, so that such 
people are kept in much better condition. These people are 
generally the lowest castes whose intellectual and moral 
capabilities are too often very small, while their fecundity is 
considerable. It is not at all advisable to encourage in any 
way the breeding of tliis class. The object I take it of any 
^stem of famine relief is merely to prevent starvation from 


want of means of getting food. All that is required there¬ 
fore is that work may bo found and given to any who really 
want it sufficient to enable them to keep themselves and 
their children from starving, nothing more. We rarely 
have work to spare, then why pay any one extra for doing 
what we don’t want him to do, so that he may keep himMlt 
in high condition and increase his kind and so increasing 
the country’s troubles? What is wanted is high tasks and 
low rates of pay, which should vary so that the people may 
with hard work just keep themselves from starving. There 
is thus no need of so much clarification of people and pay. 
It is true that if a task is sufficiently hard for one it may be 
trifling to another, but such other should only get paid the 
same and he would work less time till he found that his pay, 
or food, was only enough for the work he had to do. When 
any class of person has been a little time on any kind of work 
ho is soon able to do that work fairly well, so that consider¬ 
ing the task they have to do, all closes are much the same. 
There is, however, one consideration, that is that some people 
may have to work harder so as to keep up sufficient work for 
all the others. This alters the circumstances as far as suqh 
work is concerned, and I quite agree with Mr. Higham, 
therefore, that certain persons should very often form ,a 
higher paid class and that all the others should practically 
be one class. If task-work therefore is carried out, I concur 
that the bulk of the people should form one class, and to 
save trouble, I would also agree that this latter class should 
contain both sexes on the same rates of pay. As on task¬ 
work the majority of men carriers or those on metal work do 
not do much, if any, more work than the women. If the 
whole household is to be maintained at the cost of the State, 
there is no reason why a man who is supposed to be paid 
more ordinarily to maintain his wife and family should get 
any higher rate of pay. He may require more food if he 
does more, but I should thin k that if he docs the same 
amount of work, that the same amount of food should 
keep him equally from starving. Again, the pay of both 
goes to one pocket, and even if it were a bit hard on the man 
he will get what he wants, and I would do anything so as to 
simplify the desperately hard work to the establishment and 
at the same time lessen the chances of peculation. 
Mr, Higham proposes a special class which I also agree with, 
but I should scarcely take it into account, as those in it 
would hardly form more than part of the establishment. 
In a system of pure task-work I should treat all these special 
people as piece-workers or petty contractors or as establish¬ 
ment at weekly rates of pay. 

96. If task-work is to be given, the bulk of the people, 
which would be the class of conmined sexes, should, I think, 
be able to earn for full task on each of the six days about an 
equivalent of 32 ounces (16 chattaks, though I think this 
.word is quite unknown in this part). This would equal an 
average daily pay for the seven days of nearly 27^ ounces 
daily (13-J chattaks), but they should be paid according 
to the work they did below this limit. That is, a propor¬ 
tionate deduction for each ejuarter or sixth of the work not 
done, with no limit. I think that this is the least full pay 
that can be given for the full task. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the present Sunday pay, it would he rather less than 
what the D class man now gets and a trifle more than the 
D woman, while the task would probably he more like the A 
class task. It is evident, therefore, that if there is to be no 
minimum limit of pay, that the 32-ounce equivalent (2-lb‘ 
or 16 chattaks) for the main body of workers of both sext* 
would not err on the side of excess. Indeed, it might easily 
be too little, but it is better to raise a rate of pay than 
lower it. The higher class I would allow to get as much as 
42 ounces (21 chattaks) if their tasks were done, this would 
be rather less than the A class man gets now, allowing for 
the Sunday minimum. This latter is 46'67 ounces a day. 
The children who would be all at least over ten might per¬ 
haps get 30 ounces equivalent in money (16 chattaks). The 
maximum rate of children, allowing for the Sunday pay, 
now get at the rate of over 33 ounces, with the much lower 
average of age. 

96. No, not as I understand the question. A scale 
according to the value of current grain rates should suffice. 

96A. See my answer to 94, I think that for carriers 
under task-work both nien and women might be paid at the 
same rate, assuming it is intended in some way to maintain 
their children. The same for metal work. But men doing 
special work of digging or drilling, hammering, blasting or 
perhaps filling, should get higher pay than the women doing 
other classes of work. 

97. I would allow only those children to be employed on 
task-work as a rule who were ten or over, and I should not 
make any difference in work o,v pay til' they were over 14 
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ftboTit. If task-work were unfortriTiately decided upon, 
possibly some kind of separate work might be found for 
children between 10 and 7, that is for earthwork—say collect¬ 
ing stones or “ kankar,” etc., but such children not being 
usw to work except minding cattle, etc., can earn nothing, 
and if they have to be maintained at State expense should 
receive a daily ration. I would pay the working children 
above ten, as above, the equivalent of 30 ounces daily which 
has to do for the seventh day too, though no payment would 
be made for that day. On metal-breaking work it is possible 
to have separate gangs of children, and they might be kept 
like that from idling all day, but they probably would not 
earn enough to feed themselves. 

98. Ten is the minimum age for children to be employed 
as workers as explained above. 

99. I would only pay for the task-work according to the 
work done, unless prevented by rain or otherwise from doing 
their full task. There would then be no doubt about their 
doing their full task. Care would be taken just at first to 
lessen their tasks till they got fit for the work. If a Doctor 
certified that anyone was unfit for work they should get no 
pay at all but only given a small quantity of food daily. 
With strict management and everyone made to underatand 
that only pay was to be given for work done we should have 
no skulkers. 

100. I would have no restrictions to fining below any 
minimum; if people want help they must work for it. They 
are perfectly capable, if they begin work in time, of earning 
sufficient to keep themselves alive. I would have no mini¬ 
mum wage, except possibly some, allowance for time pre¬ 
vented from working, owing to rain, floods, moving, epi¬ 
demics, etc. 

101. Yes, in this Presidency we have had large bodies of 
workers who for several months never got more than D wage. 
As far as I saw this did not result in enfeebled health, but 
gangs which had had less than D wage did appear to suffer 
somewhat, but this was partly if not wholly due, I think, to 
their being out of work for some days as they refused to go 
to a work to which they had been drafted from a work they 
liked, and tried to gain their ends by refusing to go and play¬ 
ing, one department against the other: in this they did not 
succeed, 

102. I am not in favour of allowing labourers to cam any¬ 

thing in addition to the normal wage, as I am very much 
against all complications whatever. Famine relief work_ is 
so difficult on account of the enormous numbers to deal with 
and the untrained establishments upon which we have so 
much to rely, that the very simplest rules and orders are 
absolutely necessary. There should be practically one class 
of pay, and for that a certain quantity of work must be done, 
less work then less pay according to certain simple propor¬ 
tions. For task-work on which every man, woman, and 
child down to the sucking baby are all relieved somehow, 
there is no reason why anyone should be allowed to earn more 
than just enough to keep him alive and fairly fit. We don’t 
want to encourage the people to come on the work. I would 
strongly object to any additional earnings at the pleasure of 
anyone. Besides, any concessions like this or any complica¬ 
tions means opportunities for fraud, which with such enor¬ 
mous establishments and such vast areas are difficult to 
check. ' 

103. I am most certainly not in favour of pa.ying a Sun¬ 
day “ wage.” Paying people for doing nothing is a very 
bad principle, and has, I think, been a source of much evil 
during the past famine, which will probably take many years 
to eradicate. Men must understand that they cannot be 
maintained at the cost of the State, but must give work in 
return for every penny paid them. The day’s rest is essen¬ 
tial for many reasons, not only on account of the people but 
of the establishment who have to work so much harder. 
The people may be allowed to earn enough on the fdx days 
to maintain them for seven. 

104. I think it is quite feasible and advisable to introduce 
a standard carrying task. But it is somewhat complicated 
in this Presidency by the soil being hard, so a man to fill the 
baskets and lift on to the carriers’ heads is usual. This man 
should be reckoned as one of the carriers. 

106. I think Mr. Higham’s formula a very good one, but 
I am not settled yet in my mind whether his ratio between 
lift and lead is a correct one. He shows reasons for his 
assumption, but the resulting tasks for the longer leads and 
higher lifts, of which we have so much, are so different to 
what we are used to in this Pre.sidency that one cannot help 
thinking that a different ratio would be required ; though I 
believe our tasks for such leads and lifts arc too light, I am 
not prepared with actual figures by experiment which are 


necessary to express an opinion. In this part of India we 
have a special man who, in fact, makes the “ initial effort,” 
though this may come to the same thing. If this merely 
affected task-work I should feel inclined to merely agree 
with the formula, but as it also is a very vital principle on 
which the rates of piece-work will have to be fixed, it assumes 
a very important position and I could not pass an off-hand 
opinion upon it. It would have to be considered under the 
light of many hundred observations which I have not had 
the opportunity or the time to make. 

106. For the same reasons as above I am unable at present 
to answer this question. I am inclined to think, as far as 
we have information at present, that 10,000 is a rath« high 
duty. 

107. It is not possible at all times to secure the proper 
proportion between the number of the carriers with that of 
the diggers and fillers, and when it is possible to get the pro- 

ortion, I doubt if the establishment, who would as a rule 
ave to be entrusted to seeing that such was properly done, 
would be able to do it in a satisfactory way. It is a difficult 
matter in practice and generally beyond the powers of the 
measuring and mustering clerks, but in piece-work the people 
soon arranged themselves. In the Deccan we are much 
troubled with very hard soils and soft rocks which we call 
“ mnrrum.” So many excavators are required in these, com¬ 
pared to carriers, that we are hard put to it so as to arrange 
for the women and children. If any metal or ballast work 
can be found not far off, we are able to dispose of our sur¬ 
plus women and carriers like that. But we avoid such hard 
work as much as possible. We have, however, to excava+e 
uddle trenches through hard stuff before we can make our 
ig dams. But this is best done by unlimited contract or 
piece-work in any ease so as to get work quickly for the bulk 
of the people and get over the trouble caused by an excess of 
carriers. 

108. I think that a gang for task-work should be 40 to 
60 strong. Larger gangs are rather difficult to manage and 
smaller gangs more troublesome to measure, and any ineffici¬ 
ent persons make a more perceptible difference to the amount 
of total work done in a week. 

109 to 111. I know nothing about the “Blackwood” and 
“modified intermediate system ” except what I have read in 
the reports and papers. 

112. Statement* showing the proportions of adult male 

, „ , ... workers to women and working 

Not ptm ed. children will be put in. We have 

many such statements showing proportions, bnt not exactly 
in this form. 

113. There is rarely much work for women and children 
especially at certain times of the year. Any work offering, 
as long as it did not entail leaving their houses, even for the 
smallest wage, would be well attended. I have been told on 
enquiry that many males looked after their homes and 
watched their fields, whilst they sent their women and 
children to work. I do not know if this was real^ true, but 
should imagine that it was. Some cases we found where the 
men were employed elsewhere. I should say in such ca^s 
their wives and children should not have been on the relief 
works. One notable case occurs to my memory where the 
wife was turned off the work as it was found her husband 
had good pay. 

113A. I think that there is never any hurry to open relief 
works on threatening of scarcity. The effects of high^prioes 
are not so sudden, but come on gradually. We are in the 
habit of somewhat suddenly declaring a famine and at once 
enormous preparations are made and huge machinery at 
once put to work. It is not a sudden catastrophe like an 
earthquake, flood, or tidal-wave. There is no occasion at 
any time to turn upside down the whole paraphernalia of 
Government, much less to do it suddenly. I would carry 
out as much as possible all ordinary public works which were 
pressing or useful, but I would have hard rates or small 
wages and make such works tests. If one gives ordinary 
rates and wages in the hope of helping the people I should 
be afraid of taking the labour from the cultivators and 
others, who at such times would only be able to give very 
small wages, perhaps a little grain only or promises of some¬ 
thing later on. The saving to these people might help them 
through or enable them to get their fields ready in case of 
rain for a further sowing, which they would not be able if 
the people all ran off to well paid public works. We must 
not forget that it is to the interest of the cultivator and the 
money-lender who owns probably much land and has the 
poor cultivator as his servant, to maintain many of the 
people in order to enable them to manage the fields. At 
present these money-lenders reap double benefits as they get 
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their servants kept for them at the State expense and also 
no doubt help as much as they can to maintain the high 
prices and so get further profits. The owners of the land 
who are well-to-do should be made to keep their own people 
from whom they get their profit. 

113B. When famine is over the cultivators are unable in 
most cases to offer either money or food to their labourers, 
but they can perhaps get credit themselves. They and their 
families manage to get through their field-work themselves 
perhaps with helping each other, but they can’t employ the 
ordinary labourer, whether cultivator or low castes, bo that 
it will not generally be advisable to close all works, but to 
carry^me on till harvest or other times brings matters to 
the normal state. 

113C. I consider that any extra cost over ordinary 
rates should be charged to famine relief for any useful 
works. If not useful or such as will give no direct return, 
then the whole should be charged to “ famine relief.” 

113D. My answers to the above question give my view 
on these points. I consider relief works should be _ auto¬ 
matic. I think that the system I propose of “ Limited 
piece-work ” if carefully rated so as not to interfere with the 
local labour demand and no work given within ten miles of 
anyone’s house, will answer all the purposes automatically. 
At the very first, it might be “ unlimited ” perhaps, but 
would soon be limited according to the requirements of the 
different gangs and their dependants. Work must all be 
useful and must be paid for more or less for the actual value 
done. I consider that what inefficient labourers^ we have, 
can soon become efficient enough to earn what is paid to 
them, and should be made to. Those who are quite ineffi¬ 
cient, such as the very old, the sick, the young and the 
cripples or blind people must be treated as dependants, and 
those who are responsible for them must be given the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing more work so as to maintain such. There 
is no practical difficulty about this. 

114. Very few relief works should be carried out by the 
Civil Department, because they have not the proper machin¬ 
ery or the establishment trained for the purpose. I would 
have no petty works if possible such as, are sure to mean 
something near a village, to which people will come any¬ 
how, and unless very carefully tasked or pieced, would mean 
money spent without any due return being given. There 
may be works, however, near villages which are very neces¬ 
sary, such as deepening land, clearing out wells or tanks and 
ponds, clearing away rubbish and vegetation, making proper 
dr'ainage, levelling roadways, banking water-courses, making 
filtering arrangements in river and stream beds, besides 
planting the prickly cactus on barren rooky lands, on which 
possibly old and weak people who could not follow their 
relations to the distant piece-work, aided by the village 
servants and watchmen who may not he allowed to leave 
their villages, could work. All these might bo employed by 
the Civil officers. But even this work I would pay by resulta 
and not allow merely a pretence of daily work for a daily 
wage. All other works should be entirely under the Public 
Works officials. 

116. The Commissioner with the Collector of the district 
must decide when and where works have to be opened, and 
should be able to state approximately how many people at 
different periods they expect will require work. The great 
work of the Civil Department during famineAimcSjthat is in 
connection with relief works, would be careful scrutiny of all 
the people in theii’ villages, so that every one may know 
exactly what they can do for relief, where they can go, and 
what will be expected of them. There should bo a regular 
system of printed passes of different colours, meaning different 
things on which would be written the village name, number 
of people, headman’s name, and distance of the village from 
the work to which the pass refers. They will also arrange 
about the dependants who are not able to travel at once with 
the able-bodied. A certain colour might mean travelling 
allowance has been given or may be, and possibly whether 
such is to be deducted in instalments from the headman’s 
payments. I think that the money should be deducted 
from their payments, so that they may understand that 
nothing is to be expected in the way of gifts. The Collector 
would inspect the people on the works as to their condition, 
etc., and listen to any complaint which appeared just, brit 
he should give no orders whatever, but would enquire firom 
the Executive Engineer in the matter, and if there was any 
injustice or hardship, it would be at once removed or 
arrangements made to follow any suggestions which the 
Collector might thiiffi fit to make, in order to remove the 
difficulties. But this only refers to the condition of the 
people and their food and water-supplies. The Assistant 


Collectors would report to the Collector in the sauM WM 
on inspection, but would have no power to interfere m the 
management in any way. If necessary, questions would to 
to the Commissioner, who would refer to the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer. But the Public Works Department must be 
solely responsible for the arrangement of the work, mannw 
of carrying it out, drafting and shifting the people, thear 
pay and payment rates for piece-work, the limiting, hutting, 
water-supply, the bazar and all sanitary arrangementa- 
Concerning the opening and closing of the works in different 
parts this should with good management be almost if not 
quite automatic. 

116. This question is mostly answered above. I think 
that the Collector should be held responsible for the people 
who are to be allowed to come on the works and to state on 
the permits the village and distance from works. He may, 
as the people are his, inspect their condition on the works, he 
and his Assistants may see if the people keep fit : he rfiould 
not give any orders however. The Collector would refer 
any matter which he thought needed attention to the 
Executive Engineer of the district, who would at once _ take 
any steps, but in practice there would be very little writing 
as these district officers should constantly meet and arrange 
by personal conference. There would be no control over the 
works by the Collector or any Civil officer, only power to 
send on labour which must be arranged for, power to shut 
or open works after consultation with the Executive 
Engineer and under higher sanction, and to enquire and sc© 
into any cases in which he had reason to think the_ people 
were losing condition. If necessary, the Collector will refer 
to the Commissioner or the Superintending Engineer. But 
for all else the Executive Engineer must be held solely 
responsible. 

117- Answered in the above. 

118. if relief works were large and the wea of famine 
not very large I think the Public Works Department might 
manage everything with their own establishment. Other¬ 
wise I would prefer having European officers of the StefE 
Corps to assist in all work which was not absolutelv technical 
or required special knowledge. Such men would ^be_ most 
useful. But any officers of any department,^ Native or 
European, who had any discipline or official training could 
be made very useful in many ways provided they were 
entirely under the control of the Engineer officer. 

219. Yes, answered above. 

120. I am most certainly sure from very long experience 
on public works that no arrangement can be economically 
and satisfactorily carried out in the way of relief works, 
unless the whole and undivided control is under one author¬ 
ity, and for largo works, if not for all works, that authority 
must be the Executive Engineer of the district. I have 
always declared the necessity of this, as I have so often 
seen, in this country particularly, the great trouble and 
difficulty which is caused by a dual control of any kind. 
Take ordinary works under the orders only of this depart¬ 
ment. I, as Superintending Engineer, have entire control as 
it were over the Executive Engineer and his subordinates, 
and have to inspect all works being constructed, but I would 
never for an instant dream of giving any orders or interfer¬ 
ing in any way with the work, nor do the slightest thing 
which would disturb in any way the authority of the Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer on whom devolved the actual execution of 
the work. Even though that officer were one hundred miles 
away from the work, I make notes and write to the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer asking reasons for any particular thing which 
seemed wrong, and then only if necessary would any order 
be given to him or suggestions made for improvement. 
This would be through the post and would not Interfere 
with his authority on the work. It will be seen how very 
difficult, almost impossible in fact, it is to carry on works if 
the Collector, or worse still his Assistants or Mamlatdars, 
were to interfere in the management and give orders 
to the people or lead them to think that they could 
mislead the civil authority for their own benefit. If the 
Collector should have control of the works it should be 
entire control and undivided. The Executive Engineer and 
his Assistants would in that case have nothing hardly to do. 
However, I propose all works should be piece-works and not 
mere playgrounds for pauperizing the people and distribut¬ 
ing unearned charity. There would thus be no reason 
whatever for the Collector’s interference except as I have 
specified above. 

121. I think that the officer in immediate charge of aU 
large works as well as the Executive Engineer should hav© 
magisterial powers conferred upon him during relief times- 
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I liaVB witnessed tlie very great ntility of such a course. 
’ISiey should not he high powers. 

122. I have had nothing to do with any management of 
tdvil works and there were hardly any in this presidency. 

123. As above, I think that all the works of the Civil 
Agency were transferred. 

124. Payments of wages should never be paid at less 
intervals of one week, the same with papients for piece¬ 
work. I have given many reasons for this in my rmort to 
Government accompanying my No. 646 of 81st January 
last which can be produced if necessary. 

125. I would pay task-work and piece-work to the nearest 
pice only. I would have daily pay, etc., worked out to the 
nearest pie, but at the week’s end would pay to nearest pice 
only. Eeasons can bo given. 

126. I am sti-ongly in favour of paying by special Mshiers 
who have given large security in cash for their integrity and 
who get good pay. These men can pay up to 3,000 people 
by task-work and of course vei-y many more by piece-work, 
probably easily 12,000. These men should be often changed 
about so that there should be no possible collusion -with _ the 
mustering or measuring clerks. With regular stated times 
and places for paying, all inspecting officers can and should 
watch and check such payments frequently. With any other 
system that I can think of, or have read of m the reports, 
it seems to me that fraud may be easily carried on. I don’t 
know what a “ gang Muharrir ” may be, hut unless he is a 
Tnan who has given large security in cash, and who gets good 
I»y and is also frequently moved and always checked, I 
would not trust him out of my sight. 

127. Towards the latter end of the famine time, in many 
places we allowed only those on the works who brought a 
permit (if tliat is the meaning of “ Chalan ’’) from the civil 
officer of his village or other civil authority. This course 
I think desirable, as mentioned in former answers, under 
regulations. But I am not very sure that it would be neces¬ 
sary if we had “ limited piece-work ” and all were made to 
give value in work for payments made and no one was 
allowed on works which were within ten miles of his house. 
When a labourer presented himself without a permit, he was 
told he must go and get one. 

128. We had not many hill tribes on the works, only in 
(iertain parts. They were different tribes and behaved in 
■different manners. Where we had most they looked thin 
tind miserable, but I learned that that was their normal con¬ 
dition, but that they looked a little worse as they had at 
first been a little sby at coming on. Afterwards they came 
«n quicker than we could find work, they behaved well and 
-worked fairly well. In other parts the Bhils came and went 
and were lazy and inattentive and apathetic; as soon as 
they got a little money they went off and spent it. Some 
■others behaved well, hut are reported to have not done so 
■well as others owing to their inferior physique. Most of 
■them were peaceable and gave no trouble. 

129. I do not know what is meant by a separate “ charge.” 
And the number depends so much upon whether concen¬ 
trated over large areas or along a long line. Also upon the 
kind of work An Assistant Engineer with task-work, if 
the work was fairly concentrated and not difficult to measure 
or of great variety, should be able to look after 20,000 to 
30,000. He should have two upper subordinates and four 
lower subordinates, but we often could not manage so much 
«tahlishment as this. An Executive Engineer who had his 
<)rdinaTy work to look after too could manage two such 
works, but if he had nothing else would look after three, 
that is, expecting there would be arrangements about plan.s, 
^c., for the works. Also provided he was not bothered for 
reports from all sorts of officers. 

130. I am not in favour of kitchens at all, as I say all 
relief works should be limited piece-works and all parents 
should be made to maintain their own children who could 
not work. If task-work was in any case considered necessary, 
I should always feed the non-working children, as if money 
is paid one has so much less control over the workers ; some 
having many children may come on just for the children’s 
payments, but they wiU not come to the works just for the 
(iildren to be fed merely. 

131. Statements* will be put in showing the ratio of the 

value of work done by ordinary 
• Not printed. labour at ordinary times and that 

done by famine labour in famine times With and without 
charges. Not yet all complete. 

132. Famine accounts and returns may be divided into 
for coilgidttation which should not bs corifounded 


together-one set for the pur^se of ^Jovner.' 


togeiner—one xui mo “j. i ^ ~ « 

of the famine and its relief and the other for ^wping a 
proper account of the expenditure. The first may consist of 
approximate figures but must be very punctual and at 
fr4ient intervals, whilst the other of course must be the 
ac^rate statement of aU expenditure, allocation, etc., which 
may be made out once a month. In both, great siniplicity 
is necessary, as the establishment's very much pre^ with 
work of all kinds and the simpler the accounts and returns 
can be made the more they will be of use, as no one has 
much time to carefully scrutinize any large array of figures, 
and the more simple they are the less is the likelmwa o 
fraud and the easier to check, also the easier the untrained 
establishment can learn to make them out. With piece¬ 
work, accounts can be much simpler than wth task-work. 
There will be no mnster-roll but merely a list of the gang 
and headmen's names with number of each sex ana cniLaren. 
The measurements would he on the same list and also, it 
thought well, the rates and payments to be made tor the 
work done. The gangs would be counted twice a week and 
the gang register sheet as above would be made out _ once a 
week when payments are made. There would he nothing elw. 
There would be a weekly report submitted very punctually to 
the chief officers concerned direct from the work; these would 
probably be on a post-card printed for the purpose and would 
show the total number on the work, men, women and work¬ 
ing children—rates of grain, money expended during week 
and to date—rate of work, amount of earnings per unit 
during week and average to date. From such returns one 
could get aff the information necessary to form a good idea 
of the progress and how the people were getting on, increases 
and decreases, what pay they were earning, etc. Anabst^t 
of these would be submitted to the Eocal Government. 
regular accounts would he equally simple and would be made 
up for every four weeks. There should he a travelling 
auditor who would go round and assist the local officera 
wherever required and also audit and check payments, etc. 
It would be well to appoint a local committee to_ get out the 
best and simplest forms. The statement submitted to the 
Local Governments, however, should all be the same form 
giving the same information, and if relief works were being 
carried on under more than one Government these returns 
should be synchronous. 

133. I have received no complaints from any employer of 
private labour. I have heard of such, but pei'sonally had no 
formal complaints. I heard from Executive Engineers that 
in parts they could not get ordinary labour at ordinary rates 
on account of the attractiveness of relief works. 

134,135 and 136. I have no actual exjierience of such. 

137. I think that if we had piece-work on the limited 
system with rates by which all could, if they wished, earn 
enough money to keep their own dependants, and if we also 
insisted on a distance test, that we should not attract labour 
from private employers. The rates would be adjusted with 
that special pui-pose. 

138. I cannot answer. 

139. I should say that railway works and other large 
works might be carried on by contractors or companies 
which might satisfy the requirements for labour ; but such 
would, as a rule, take advantage more than we should of the 
hard times and give very small rates or wages, so that it is 
doubtful if the people with the pressure for work would be 
able to support their dependants. 


OratvitoMS Relief. 

I have no knowledge of this subject, but would beg 
merely to be allowed to make a few remarks _ in reference to 
some of the questions asked on this subject. If limited 
piece-work is carried out everywhere as relief work, the people 
rkll have to maintain their own infirm, old, young or crip¬ 
ples. The question arises, how will these ineffieients manage 
to be maintained if those upon whom they depend are 
miles off at work. It seems to me that they must also 
live on the work. Then the further question comes as to 
how they are to get there. I think it must be left 
to the people to arrange themselves; they wiU do it 
Bomchow. In case of any that could not be moved, the 
permit which the worker brought with him to the work 
must state the number of such left behind, and every week 

a certain small sum would be deducted from his payment, 
the Civil Department would feed or pay allowaiKMs to any 

feeble ones left behind and adjust with the Public WMta 

Department. This seems troublesome but I do not think it 
woffid he when once started, as the people would not leave 
any one behind they could possibly help if they had go much 
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deducted from tteir earnings for their maintenance. It 
would not be hard ; they know they have to keep them and 
are always very good this way. For moving the family 
also advances might be made by the civil officers which 
would be written on the permit and this sum should be 
deducted from the wages or payments after in instalments. 

I would not give a pie in charity more than could possibly 
be helped, unless no work can be found. If Government 
finds work, then their responsibility ends. With regard to 
the employment of weak and old people in villages I would 
suggest the planting of prickly cactus on the barren rocky 
lan^ and piling stones round to keep it from spreading on 
to the good lands. This would be very useful work and the 
village servants and watchmen could do the heavier part of 
the work, as they are obliged to stop in the villages. This 
would save their being paid for nothing. 

Supplementary Statement subsequently put in by Mr. 

Joyner. 

From long experience in this part of the country I feel 
sure that the four leading principles which must be adopted 
in all times of great scarcity are as follows: 

(A) The first most essential point must be to have a 
sufficiency of really useful and suitable work 
available. 

(li) The next is that everyone lyho requires relief must 
give a fair equivalent in work for the relief 
given. 

(C) The third that the whole of the distressed area 

under one Government should be under the 
direct management of one authority (or if ne¬ 
cessary two, a Commissioner and a Chief or 
Superintending Engineer) so that the general 
orders deemed necessary on inspections and by 
conference with the district officials may be im¬ 
mediately issued and thus no delay caused by 
reference to Government of the Province or any 
other Government and correspondence. 

(D) That no Famine or Scarcity Code should contain 

any strict orders in detail, but only instruction* 
on general principles. 

On the point A—I should like to give a little more 
evidence than I have done. On the point B—I have suffi¬ 
ciently expressed myself to the Commission. On the point 
C—I would merely say that with the two Divisions the two 
Commissioners and two Superintending Engineers in the 
distressed area in this Presidency, and the correspondence 
between so many officials, delay occurred which meant con¬ 
fusion and loss to a certain extent. A famine properly man¬ 
aged from the first is a matter of little difficulty, but 
rushed at by so many officials and Governments and the 
many complicated and troublesome rules which were quite 
unnecessary and with the upsetting of all ordinary work, it 
is a very different matter. Upon the point D I would 
merely say that the Commission must have informed them¬ 
selves on this head as to its necessity instead of the merely 
theoretical and impracticable orders in the present Code. 

In the areas of this Presidency which are liable to 
unusual droughts and scarcity, sufficiently useful work can 
be made available by storage of water and other irrigation 
•See page 67 . and water-supply works. I w-ould 

beg to append a rough note* show¬ 
ing the cost and value of such storages for protection. 
But besides this work and a few railways and feeder roads 
which are still wanted, there are two other works which I 
now wish particularly to bring to notice in the hope that 
the Commission may see its way to consider and recommend 
them. 

The first is small works for protecting the dry rich soil 
on the slopes of the Deccan plains from being washed away 
by the heavy thunderstorms which so constantly occur in 
those regions. The annual loss of rich soil caused by this 
want of protection is enormous as is very evident to every 
official who has to travel in those times. This is a serious 
loss which can only be repaired with great care extending 
over generations. There are many thousand square miles 
of now barren slopes which in the course of ages have be¬ 
come denuded of soil in this way. The work required to 
prevent this permanent destruction of valuable Government 
property is small, but, of course, covering a large' area, 
consisting of the construction of small banks of stones or 
earth planted or sodded or covered with bush, etc., across 
the depressions and small tunnels and subsidiary water 
courses. Not only will this work prevent the great loss 


of soil but it will cause the surface to become more level 
and so make the land capable of utilizing very much more 
of the rainfall. The Deccan not merely suffers from want 
of rain but also because so much of that which falls runs 
so quickly off without soaking in, owing to the dryness of 
the soil and the slopes which occur almost everywhere. 
And to the want of grass, bushes and trees to arrest and 
hold the moisture. Under our irrigation works too it is 
partly due to this slope and difficulty of utilizing water from 
the tanks and canals without wasting so much which pre¬ 
vents the spread of irrigation. Under the irrigation works 
also more levelling might be done than elsewhere. This 
work is admirably adapted for the employment of relief 
labour, but it has three objections: First, that it would be 
near the villages ; secondly, that it would be difficult to 
properly supervise, and-thirdly, that it is interference to some 
extent on private property. These objections, however, can 
be overcome or allowed for. Famine labour could not be 
more admirably employed than in carrying out such work 
which would not only save great loss from washing away of 
soil, but would enable much more of the scanty rainfall to 
be utilized, thus doing much to prevent a repetition of 
drought and its effects. This work I proposed in 1877, but it 
was not accepted because much delay would be caused by 
correspondence and consideration while the work reqnirw 
was urgent. The same argument apiilied this year. This 
shows that it should be considered at once and everything 
got ready so that such work could be at once taken in hand 
when the next scarcity occurs. 

7. The second work I propose is for the object of re-affor¬ 
esting the very large areas of barren uplands which are 
found in all the districts of uncertain rainfall in the Dec- 
can. From these areas the soil has doubtless been washed 
away from the want of proper protection and vegetation, 
and they are probably the cause of much of the drought 
and uncertainty of the rainfall. This restoring of the soil 
to these bare rocky slopes can only be done by the aid of the 
cactus called “Prickly Pear” which vrill grqw freely on 
such dry places if thrown down on it previous to storms or 
any rain coming and often otherwise. All that would be re¬ 
quisite would be to cut this cactus down from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the villages and elsewhere where it is a nuisance, 
and carry it off to the barren lands. If requisite, thes® 
areas may bo surrounded by a ditch and bauk of stones which 
would form further famine labour, this would prevent the 
cactus spreading to where it is not required and hinder 
cattle from destroying it. This ewtus rapidly grows up 
and forms a dense mass of vegetation which not only ra¬ 
pidly forms soil by decaying, aided by white-ants, but also 
by its prickly stems arresting the dust and rubbish, leaves, 
etc. Birds attracted by its fruit and the insects, drop the 
seeds of trees in its midst, which grow up where the soil 
suffices and which in time destroy the cactus with their 
shade. The barren and worse than useless slopes are thus, 
in time converted, first into cactus thickets, then into forests 
and finally into cornfields. This process may take some 
time, but it is extraordinarily cheap and requires hardly 
any expense to maintain, and at the same time it would at 
once cover these heated surfaces wdth a growth of cool vege¬ 
tation which cannot but have a considerable influence for 
good in the nature of the rainfall. This work would be 
useful and convenient for fe,mine relief, and is especially 
suitable where work is required near villages for the feeble 
or for the village servants who cannot be away far from 
the village. 

The questions 61 to 66 referring to storage reservoirs 
and other irrigation works are rather indefinite as questions 
of cost and utility may refer to [the storage tanks, but they 
read rather as if referring to other works. Statements are 
submitted which will, I think, give all the information. 

Question 112: Statement will be found amongst those 
now sent. 

Question No. 131 : Statement forwarded. 

The following is a list of additional statements * now 
put in and forwarded herewith:— 

I. Statement showing the average prices of grain in 
each district of Central Division in 1876-77 
and in 1896-97, 3 (5). 

II. Statement showing average daily number of 
persons on relief works in each district in 
1876-77 and in 1896-97. 

III. Expenditure on Famine Belief Works under 
different heads of work in 1876-77 and in 
1896-97. 

IV. Estimates of the cost of storage works con¬ 
structed in Central Division with the actual 
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expenditrirB during the famine of 1896-97: 
with the actual value of the work and the 
expenditure on works not required for famine 
relief. 

V. Irrigation works constructed in 1876-77 famine 
with the areas they irrigated during the past 
year. 


Do yon not make use of the rain P—No, we cannot depend Mr. R- B. 
upon getting it in many places. Joyne r. 

Do yon not consolidate ramming P It is done in 2<]th Feb, 
Madras P—We have never done it except for patching. 1898, 

Did you do anything in the way of excavating village - 

tanks P -Hardly anything. I remember of only one, a special 
ease in Peint in Nasik District. 


YI. Estimated cost of irrigation works commenced in 
the past famine with area supposed to irrigate 
and cost per million cubic feet stored. 

YII. Approximate expenditure on different classes 
of work in Central Division during the past 
scarcity. 

Tin. Showing proportion of the dependants^ to 
workers on certain works at different times 
in the different districts during 1896-97. 
Question 83. 

IX. Proportion of men workers to women and 

children workers. Question 112. 

X. Statement showing ratio of the value of work 

done at normal rates on account of wages and 
including all charges. Question 131. 

(Preiiient.)—You are the Superintending Engineer of 
the Central Division P—Yes, sir. 

What districts comprise that division P—Poona,^ Sholapnr, 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, and Khandeah. I may explain that the 
Satara District, which is in the Central Division of the Rev¬ 
enue Commissioner’s charge, is in the Southern Division of 
the Public Works Department. 

And Bijapur and Dharwar P— In the Southern Division. 
{Mr. HtyAom.)—Were you employed in the famine works 
of 1876-77 P-Yes, I was in the Poona District in charge of 
the Mutha Canal. 

You had in that famine different systems of payment 
in the Poona District P—Yes, at first we took on all comers 
at ordinary rates of labour, with no taskiiig. Then we 
tasked, subsequently we introduced a sliding scale of 
wages according to the prices of grain Then we took to 
fining for less work. We paid each child on the work under 
7 years old 3 pies a day. We had no kitchens. 

Were they fined rigorously P—At first not, afterwards rigor* 
ously. At first we allowed them to work much as they liked ; 
afterwards we were more careful. The works in the 1876-77 
famine were done much more cheaply than in this famine. 

Did you pay lower rates P—Not at first, afterwards we did. 

(PresKpenr.)—Were the grain rates higher this yearP— 
The grain rates were generally higher this year. For a short 
time and in the worst parts the rates of grain wore a little 
higher in 1877 than they were this time. The difference 
between the two famines is that the rates of grain were 
uniformly lugh over the whole division during this last famine, 
while in 1877 the rates varied very much being much cheaper 
in I^ndesh and Nasik, and very dear in Sholapnr and 
Poona. In parts of the Poona District this year there was 
practically no famine. 

{Mr, Sigham.)~Yonr first work this famine has been for 
genne time metal work P—Yes, at first. 

It was not popularP—Not at first, but afterwards I put 
that question to many and never got a satisfactory reply. 
Subsequently they got to like it, that is, when they ^ been 
put on earth-work and found that harder, they liked the 
sitting down in the metal work. Women complained at first 
of the metal breaking, hut afterwards got used to it and 
preferred it to other work. 

Do women turn out the same amount of work as men P— 
Not as a rule, sometimes they do as much or even more than 
the men. The men are apt to shirk work more. 

You have been collecting metal on all trunk roads P—No, 
not on all trunk roads. Only on those roads that required it: 
we have collected 6 to 10 years’ supply, also ballast on some 
of the railways. 

Have you coated the roads P—No, we have not put the 
laetal on except in a few cases. As a rule we have not. 

What labour do you employ in consolidating the roads P— 
We have employed men on “manual rolling” which we found 
cheaper than “ bullock rolling ”. But there is a very strong 
objection shown to work at dragging a roller. In many oases 
we could not got the men to work at it. 

Any difficulty in getting water P—la many districts we 
could not get water for the purpose. 


I do not understand what you mean by saying that it 
may be often cheaper to raise the escape of a tank than to 
excavate the bed P—Our village tanks are, as a rule, formed 
by making a dam acroes a small water-course with an escape. 

If it is proposed to excavate a certain tank we should fiist take 
out the catchment area, ascertain the probable run off airt the 
capacity of the tank. If water runs to waste then we should 
raise the escape and the dam perhaps also, which would be an 
infinitely cheaper way, as a rule, of increasing the capacity, 
instead of spending money in digging the bed deeper ; possibly 
we should dig a deeper hole in the middle for collecting the 
hot weather supply into a deeper part. 

How many projects had yon got out for constructing reser¬ 
voirs, etc. P—Altogether there were iust 60, I am not quite 
sure, there were other irrigation works—I think the number 
was 60 in all. 

How many of them were prepared before the outbreak of 
the famine P—Several of them had boon considered, but 
either put by as not sufficiently profitable or had not 
been required. One or two works were commenced in 
the last famine but not completed- Kapurwadi was a tank 
suggested in the last famine for the water-supply _ of the 
town of Ahmednagar. This year we revised the project and 
commenced it as an improvement to the town and ^Canton¬ 
ment of Ahmednagar water-supply. Khirde-Sathe in Yeola 
taluka of Nasik was commenced last famine as a water- 
supply for that town this year it was revised as _ an irriga¬ 
tion project and used as a relief work. Others in the pro¬ 
gramme would not satisfy the conditions considered as 
necessary. 

{President)—kny special rules or conditions P—No, sir, 
the ordinary rnles for considering irrigation works. It was 
considered that every work to be on the famine programme 
must show by estimate a revenue after paring establishment 
charges, tools and plant, loss on capitalizing land revenue, 
the cost of leave and pension allowances and all the interest 
on the money borrowed dtinn.g tho probably much ^dela^ed 
construction, share of Secretariat and other administrative 
charges. 

Take the Nilgund tank which I see gives no revenue ?— 
That is a peculiar case. The re-construction of that tank was 
the means of filling many wells, and the land-owners were 
thereby enabled to much increase their garden crops, due 
entirely to the works we did, but we could not make them pay 
for the advantages. 

{Mr, AfonteotA.)—There is a general impression that irri- 
ation tanks are not profitable to Government P—That is so, 
ut in such cases they are indirectly very profitable both to 
Government and the cultivator. 

Irrigation tanks in the Deccan were not successful m a 
rule as protective works. The fault lay in their not ^ having 
sufficient catchment area or rather because we were in those 
days led to expect a better “ run off’’ than wo find from 
experience we often get. The new reservoirs now commenced 
have large catchments so as to give sufficient water in the 
worst yeai-8. 

{Mr. fleyAom.)—When did the relief works commence ?— 
End of October. 

These works were close to the village P—Well, I should 
say rather that some villages were close to the works. 

Some people came from considerable distances P—I cannot 
tell. 

When did you begin the larger works ?—1 am not quite 
sure now, but I think in March. Tho larger irrigatim 
works wore at Pathri, Mangi, Visapur, Maladevi and the 
Waghad tank ; tho last was merely improved and repaired. 

Are all these works now closed ?—No, the two first are still 
open. Then there was the Shetphal tank in the Poona 
District. 

When did you open the larger works P—I cannot say 
without reference, but I think it must have been in March. 
In February we started the Bars! Light Railway. In March 
we commenced three tanks. We selected these works so ss 
to take all the people off the roads. The plan was to have a 
tank in the centre sufficiently large to take all the work¬ 
people from along a radius ot 30 miles round. At first we 
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could not get the people off the road works, on to these large 
works, though drafted. The road works being kept open to 
all comers they found their way back. It was not till wo 
stopped the admissions to the small works that we got the 
people to remain on the larger ones. 

After you closed the small works did the people come to 
the larger works voluntarily or were they draftedP Was any 
compulsion used P—I think they came voluntarily ; no com¬ 
pulsion was used. When we commenced drafting we also had 
an addition from voluntary arrivals. 

Have you any statement to show that the number rose on 
tire big works after the small works were closed P—I beg to 
put a statement * showing how the numbers on the larger 
works gradually inci-eased when the smaller works were 
closed. 

You think that the opening of these new works had the 
efEect of drawing many people from their homes P —Yes, it 
must have had that effect. Many of the people drafted to 
the new works did not get to them. I can’t say if they went 
homo. I presume that they did. 

You think that they were quite capable of supporting 
themselves ?—Yes, I presume so. Many of those who work¬ 
ed on the road works did not care to go to the larger works, 
because all the larger works had kitchens and so no children’s 
payments. 

Don’t you think that they could not go because they had 
cattle and dependants, etc., behind P—They had already left 
their villages when they came first, and so they could not have 
had cattle and dependants except what latter they had with 
them. 

Did you hear of any complaints made to tho Collectors on 
this point P—Yes, I did hear of complaints. Tho Civil offi¬ 
cers reported that when the small works were closed and the 
people returned to their villages they had to fall on gratui¬ 
tous help. 

Do you think that less roluetanoe was shown in 1876-77 to 
go long distances P—I think so but I have no knowledge. I 
think they kept wandering not knowing what to do. In this 
famine they knew what to do. 

In 1876-77 you had no projects ready to start works?— 
In 1876-77 we started many large works, but that was 
later on. In the beginning we had something ready ; in the 
Poona District there were the Mutha Canals which started 
the very first thing and employed about 30,000 people, then 
there was the Nira Canal which was soon begun, then the 
Matoba tank and after the Bhadalwadi tank and the Dhond 
and Manmad Railway. 

Mr. Monteath remarked : Yes, but we had railway works 
this time. 

Did you provide' huts for the people P—Yes, as a rule. 

Did they work in the sun F—Yes, except in Khandesh, 
where some shelter was given by some charitable persons 
or from the charitable fund. The huts we made were 
generally small ones Intended for sleeping purposes ; they 
were not allowed to go into the huts in the day time. 

Any trees on the works P—As a rule not. 

How many hours did they work P—Eight hours not in¬ 
cluding an interval of 1^ to 2 hours. 

With regard to question No. 87, had you any experience of 
piece-work ?—Yes. 

Do you think it could be applied to all classes of people 
irrespective of ages and castes P—Ties, I have never seen 
people who could not earn something on “ limited piece¬ 
work”. 

Did you fix rates, if so on what principle P—We fixed them 
with regard to the task-work and wage, but as we had to 
wean the people from the task-work our rates were higher at 
first than they should be. 

In what way did you limit the rates or the work to be 
done P—We allowed work up to the pay of the people at A 
wages, to which an allowance was made for small children 
for the seventh day and some other smaller things. 

And for the females P—They were supposed to bo part of 
the gangs. Those gangs who had many dependants could 
work up to the higher limit. 

Had you different limits to different gangs P—Yes, we had 
three limits, one for gangs with a large number of depend¬ 
ants, one for those -with few dependants, and the third for 
those with no dependants. 

What was the practical use of tho limit; did you allow 
them to work up to it P—That they should do no more work 


than absolutely necessary, and that they should not receive 
more payment than was absolutely necessary. The difference 
in the limits was so that those who had many children or 
dependants might bo allowed to do more work so as to earn 
enough for them. The amount of work the gangs ■with no 
dependants were allowed was limited to what would keep 
them in good health. If we left them without limit, they 
would employ professional diggers to work and refuse to 
employ the weaker. 

Did you have no limit in any case P—The only exception 
was when they had to work in hard rock they had ordinarily 
no limit. 

Do you think that the rates offered by you were high P — 
Yes, our rates were purposely high, but this was to make 
a commencement on. We had in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood task-works with kitchens for the children. We could 
not have got the people to the piece-works unless they wore 
paid highly. Wo started two or three new piece-works in 
May. In October we converted nearly alt the task-works 
into piece-works. I had high rates because I had to wean 
them from the task-work with the feeding of children. 

Do you think that they worked to the maximum limit 
fixed P—Very few of them. 

Were their earnings sufficient P—At first they were not as 
a rule, but they soon learnt how much they had to do to get 
sufficient money. I have a great many details of the 
working of the many different gangs for each week from the 
first, but the data are too bulky to put in, nor have I had 
time to work them into intelligible shape If any gang was 
too weak to work, they would be put on higher rates, but this 
would need much care. 

(Mr. AfonieatA.)—What about the weakly ones and the 
weavers ?—I would put them on special rates until they got 
used to the work. They got minimum rates in some cases, 
in many oases we did not fine them. 

Supposing yon did, would not that come to tho same thing 
as piece-work P—Not quite tho same thing, because they 
could not earn more than a certain amount according to the 
wages of their class. 

Do you remember putting any on piece-work at a higher 
rate P—Yes, because we did not attract tho labour from the 
task-work: we started at the end of the famine and the people 
were almost all professionals, 

(Mr. J3tyham.)~Did you put them on special higher 
rates P—Yes, at first. My experience is that every one on 
tho piece-work has earned his living. 

(President.) —You propose having separate gangs for 
single men, for men with few children, and men with many 
children P—Yes. Those who had no children object to work 
in gangs where there were children. I heard such com¬ 
plaints in task-work. We had tasks for children, and pay¬ 
ment was made according to the working children’s maximum 
or minimum rate. 

(Mr. Monteath.) —This refers to piece-work P—No, to 
task-work. 

And what about the dependants P—They had .lothing 
to do with the work. I put in a list * of the works prepared 
during the last famine, showing the areas in-igated, com¬ 
parative statement of prices, etc. 

(Mr. Higham.) —With reference to your answer to 
question .\o. 90, you say twenty or thirty people work in a 
ang on piece-work. They would include, I suppose, four to 
ve families P—Yes, about five families work under one head 
man. We found that they worked very harmoniously. 

You make payments to one man ?—Yes. 

Did you keep a muster of all those who cameP—Yes, a 
numerical muster twice a week. We did not keep their 
names. 

The same people appeared on a muster day P—We had 
nothing to do -with that. 

Have yon got the number of the gangs P—Yes, I have a 
very largo number of figures and lists showing details of the 
work done, number in each gang, etc. 

How do you restrict maximum earnings if you do not keep 
the number of people employed P—As before said, a list 
showing the numbers in each gang is kept up. 

As regards tho classification of task-work I think you 
propose three or four classifications ?—I propose that your 
upper class be dohe away with, some of those who come under 
the carrier class should be put in the digger’s class. 

(President.) —Any reason P—Because the men who fill 
and lift the baskets do the work which is in other parts done 
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by the digger, here the soil being hard the digger only 
Uses a pick which will not fill a basket. 

{Mr. Sigham )—-With reference to yonr answer to 
question No. 95 you propose to include Sunday wages, but 
not a Sunday task P—Yes, the task would be for six days, 
but the pay would serve for seven days. 
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Was there a difficulty in getting villagers to go to distant 
works ?—Yes. 
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Do you think that the Sunday wage should be abolished P 
—Yes, most certainly. 

Do you think that the daily wages of a “ professional *’ 
man sliould include for his sustenance on Sunday, i.e., for 
seven days ?— Yes the rate for six days should bo sufficient to 
keep him on the seventh. 

{Mr. MomteotA.)—Practically they would thus get money 
for doing nothing at all ?—Yes, but it would bo a very 
different thing to giving them money for a day on which 
they did no work. 

{Mr. Jligham .)—What is your practice about the Sunday 
wage P—One had to qualify for the Sunday wage by putting 
in six days’ work fiist. 

Your payments have always been made once a week P—In 
the beginning we paid twice a week. The order was to pay 
newcomers daily if they required it. 

Would yon pay six days at a higher rate or seven days at 
a lower rate P—I would pay at the higher rate ; it saves 
trouble. 

What is your idea of the remuneration to be given to the 
big children P—We have got maximum and minimum 
rates. 

What ages do you propose ?—I think that non-workera 
from seven to ten or twelve yeara. Over ten as workers. 
There should be one class of children ten to fourteen or 
perhaps to thirteen or fourteen. On the piece-work none of 
the children under ten did any work. 

Had you a large number under observation P That is of 
those on D wages ?—Yes, in some districts there were a con¬ 
siderable rrumhet on D wages. In Ahmednagar many 
gangs got D wages only. But some gradually got out of D 
class and did more work. 

They were not in a worse condition than those in the 
other classes P - I think that those who got tess than the D 
wage were not in very good condition. I have frequently 
noticed that, 

(Ifr. KojiteutA.)—Did they come to the work in the D 
class or were these people in worse condition newcomers 
altogether P—Some came to the work in a bad condition, and 
were put in the D class. 

{Mr. JSVyAa»».)—Eeferring to your answer to question 
No. 116, you consider that people should not be allowed to 
come to work unless they have permits P—I think that they 
should come of their own accord. Relief works properly 
managed should be perfectly automatic. It would bo better 
if every one had an authority from the Collector. Towards 
the end of the famine permits were insisted upon in most of 
the districts, certainly in Sholapur and Nasik. 

Who gave the permits P-I think it was the headman or 
the “ kulkami ” of the village. I am not sur'e ; it was not 
my business to enquire. 

They used pirictically to refuse admission without per¬ 
mits P—This was so. 

Was any register kept of those so sent away P—I do not 
know ; it was not the business of my department. It was the 
duty of the special civil officer. 

Were there any cashiers on your works P—We had very 
many cashiers. 

Was ther-e any difficulty in engaging their servioesP—There 
was no difBcrrlty except perhaps just at first. 

What sort of people did you employ P—Mostly educated 
Brahmins. They all gave securities. 

Did you enter into an agreement P —Yes, always except in 
the very few cases in which men on the permanent establish¬ 
ment were employed. 

Under what circumstances was the security to be for¬ 
feited P—If their accounts were wrong or if they acted in 
bad faith. They were frequently transferred. 

What security was required to ensure their integrity ?— 
They gave security for one thousand rupees in cash. I gave 
them R60 as pay. But in a very few cases when the men 
were personally known from being in a Government office 
less security xvas taken and less pay given. 

They -were engaged according to the amount of their 
security P—I used to appoint them in Poona, and send them 


Who should supply the special civil officers P—Tlie Reve¬ 
nue Department if they have trustworthy men available. 

{President.) —In your answer to question ' No. 63 you 
suggest that the famine rules should provide that irrigation 
works should be accepted on the famine programme of 
works. You say that the ordinary rules are not sufficient, 
what would you suggest P—I think that if the revenue to be 
derived covers the cost of maintenance, taking the cost of 
the work at normal rates, then, such work should be 
accepted. 

It seems that there may bo objections on this ground. 
The cost would probably be very much, and the amount of 
revenue very small. Suppose you make a rule that the 
revenue to bo derived should be combined with the cost of 
maintenance, can you say that something of the sort would 
servo the pnipose P—Yes, something of that kind ; the value 
of such works is undoubted even though they may appear 
in the accounts as dead failures. Take the Nira Cana! which 
produced this year over a0,000 acres of corn. The value of 
which was about half the total capital cost of the whole of 
the large project. Without this work, which I may say was 
partly constructed in the last famine, not an acre of this 
corn could have grown. 

In your answer to question No. 71 yon express the opinion 
that hutting is not absolutely necessary in the hot and dry 
weather, and that they can live in the open without any 
hardship P Is this the result of your actual experience P 
You saw them doing that P—Yes. Certainly. 

Do yon know where they put their utensils and pots P— 
They place them under bushes or by their children and 
clothes. 

I suppose there is a good deal of high wind and dust in the 
Deccan in the hot weather P—In some parts of the hot 
weather there may be occasionallv, but not very much. In 
the Easteni districts they generally sleep outside their houses 
and huts. 

If heavy rain comes on then it is dangerous ?—I should 
prefer giving them huts, but it is not absolutely necessary. 

Do yon think that the higher classes and othei-s who have 
stocks are reluctant to come to work P—Certainly. 

Yon cannot force them. Do you think that the people 
who have stocks of grain or have money will come out in 
spite of the high task and fining P—When work is near a 
village we have a lot of people coming out, but when work 
leaves the neighbourhood of the village very many will not 
follow it. They will stop at home. I presume that when 
work is convenient they will go to it to save their stocks or 
add to their savings. 

Referring to your reply to question No. 80 regarding the 
“ accommodation for workers,” how did yon calculate the 
cost of this accommodation P—They have not allocated the 
charges in all districts in the same way, in some they have 
included the cost of the hospitals, the shelter for establish¬ 
ment, etc., with that of hutting the workers, so that the exact 
sum per head of hutting could not be got out. But the 
figures given of cost ai’e approximately correct. 

Were the Collector’s powers under the Code carried out P— 
I think they were carried out. 

In answer to question No. 121 you propose that Executive 
Engineers should be invested with magisterial powers P—Yes, 
30 years ago or less Engineers exercised these powers with 
much advantage. 

Do you remember what powers they were P—I do not 
remember. Criminal powers I know. 

None of the Engineers now ever have magisterial powers P 
—No, never. 

Do you think that the payment for task-work and piece¬ 
work should be made once a week P—Yes. 

It would be difficult if people had to go away in the 
middle of the week P—I do not think so. We allow them to 
get their pay if they wish to leave. 

Do you know whether the Bhils went to work willingly or 
did they object to go. Did you have experience of Bhils p— 
No, sir, not very much, ; they would go away whenever they 
liked and were very difficult to manage. They used to contin¬ 
ually leave their work for several days. 
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Yon gay in yonr reply to question 133 tLat the Engineers 
complained that they could not get labourers at orfinaiy 
rates. Why was this so P—I suppose the ordinary rate for a 
man would be from 7 to 8 rupees a month eamcd by the 
working man of a family, while out on the relief works 
whole families worked and their collective gains would be 
much more than that, 

(Mr. Holderness) —Am I right in thinking that you 
consider that the Collector should only use his powers af-er 
consulting the Superintending Engineer and the Commis¬ 
sioner P-^Yes, sir, as regard the carrying on of relief works 
he should certainly not interfere and should address the 
Superijitending Engineer or the Executive Engineer, if he 
has any doubt about the way works are going on. 

Do you think that would work well P—Yes, certainly. 

Were the special civil officers appointed by the Revenue 
Department ?—^Yes. 

Were they placed under the Public Works Department or 
did they remain under the Revenue P—They remained under 
the orders of the Revenue Department. 

Did they fix the preliminary class of the workers when 
they came on P—Was their classification revised by the 
Public Works Department P—They used to enter the classi¬ 
fication, but on some works alterations were made subse¬ 
quently. 

Did the whole thing work harmoniously P—In certain 
cases I know that they did not at all, but perhaps as a rule 
great restraint and care being used by all, they did. 

Would you prefer to have them placed under the di^osal 
of the Public Works Depailmont P—Certainly, the whole 
work must be under one head. 

Would you like them to be civil officers P—I should not 
mind who they were. 

Do yon think that the entire control should bo left to the 
civil officers P—On the larger works certainly not. 

Had they anything to do with payments P Only that 
they helped to check them. I was always anxious that every 
officer of every department would check payments and 
musters whenever passing. Payments were made on certain 
regular days of the week. 

The special civil officer looked to the hutting and camping 
arrangemeuts, and the tasks were fixed by the Pnbh'o Works 
Department P—Yes. 

Did the special civil officers ever interfere with the task ? 
—I do not know tliat they interfered, but they made com¬ 
plaints about the tasks and the task gangs. 

Who did they make complaints to P—The Collector. 

(Mr. Monteath) —Did he complain to the Commi&iloner ? 
I want to know the process it went through P—I can’t say. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Were the complaints frequent P—No- 

When you started road work you commenced with hut¬ 
ting ?—Yes, from the first. 

You employed famine labour in making huts P—^Yes, they 
had special gangs trained to that. 

You had orders from the authorities that residence was 
compulsory P—It was only compulsory as far as the hutting 
accommodation sufficed. Tl ere were sufficient huts at that 
time. 

Was the distance test ever enforced P—It was. 

At any time did the Government refuse to authorize that 
test P—Yes, it was the general belief that they did. 

In the rains were the people provided with water-proof 
shelter in their huts P—The huts were made fairly water¬ 
proof and after heavy rain I have seen them tolerably dry. 

Were they of canvas P—Bamboo matting as a rule, but we 
also had cotton cloth and gunny bagging huts. These were 
oiled or tarred or both. 

Was the wage always calculated esajowari P—Yes, but in 
parts of Ahmednagar it was sometimes calculated on other 
|;rain. 

Do you know if there was any cheaper grain to buy instead 
oljoioari^ —I do not know. 

Do you think that the people in any case preferred the 
D wage P—Yes, they preferred being on D wages to doing 
more work for slightly better pay. 

You were satisfied that the task was within their powers P 
—Yes the task of D wage was very light indeed. 

You do not think it advisable to allow people to come so 
far as five miles daily to work P—No, except for piece-work. 


You would not give allowance for distance ; you have never 
done it P—No, we have never done it, and I would not pve it. 

You said in answer to Mr. Higham that no workers did 
piece-work P—No, there were a great number of people who 
did not avail themselves of it. They were all fit. 

What is a fair wage—D wage P—Yes. 

Did they remit their money home or did they keep their 
dependants on the work P—I do not know ; they had many 
dependants on the works. 

You propose the piece-work system, how would you deal 
with the weavers P—Give them higher rates. I should keep 
them separate on the work or give them separate work 
altogether. 

You say that the wage per day should be the equivalent to 
two pounds of grain P—I am not perfectly certain ; this is 
what it seems to me. 

We are told that male adults had required two pounds of 
grain to cat per day. Is that the case P—I think so, if they 
are doing hard work. 

Do yon think a man eats two pounds a day P—I do not 
profess to know anything about this as I have no experience, 
but I should think so, if a man docs more work he requires 
more food. He will eat food according to the work he does. 
He must keep himself alive. 

You are not prepared to give a definite opinion P—It 
requires an investigation which I have not made. 

In answering question No. 113 you say that in the case 
of a mau who gets employment elsewhere, his wife and 
children should not be put on relief work P—That depends 
upon his earning a wage sufficient to keep wife and children. 

Is it not so P—It depends upon circumstances, it should be 
as a rule. 

With reference to question No. 89 you say “ that all works 
should be piece-works and parents should be made to maintain 
their own children who could not work ”. Was that policy 
acted upon P—No, but that is what wo are doing now. 

You have not closed the works prematurely anywhere P— 
No, but I am threatened now with having to open fresh 
works. 

In answer to question No. 120 you say, " it will be seen 
how very difficult,” etc. Have these difficulties arisen P— 
Yes. 

Frequently P—No. In two or three cases. 

Has there been any friction P—Yes. 

When the works were first started I think the non-work¬ 
ing children got cash. Why P When was that stopped P— 
We considered that the parents utilised for themselves some 
of the children’s payments, which enabled them to shirk their 
own work by being regardless of the task. And we had so 
many children under 7 that we considered that all the 
obildren could not belong to the workers. 

Was there any proof that the children who did not belong 
to the workers came P—We tried to find this out, but it was 
very difficult. The children after we started kitchens became 
much fewer. 

Instead of cash they then got cooked food for the non¬ 
working children, but did any who were in the non-working 
children class still get cash payment P—Yes, on some works 
and to some certain stage of children’s age. 

What about nursing mothers with toothless infants. Did 
the infants get paid too P—That is another point ; as long as 
the mother drew A man’s wage, the infant got no pay. 

The general rule was that small children who could not 
eat were to get cash payments P—Yes. 

What was the rule about nursing mothers P—She did not 
work but got the pay of an A class man; after four or five 
weeks that was stopped, and then the child passed into the 
next stage, which was the toothless stage, the woman then got 
the pay of the class she was entitled to, plus the child’s 
money, till the child was old enough for the kitchen. 

(Dr. jBicAcwdsore.)—Did the health of the people go down 
when they were fined—put on D wages or below P—I think 
that the people’s health who got less than D wages suffered. 
I think that if there had been no minimum rate, they 
would have been made to work and so would not have 
suffered. 

What is your reason for objecting to the alterations in the 
age over 7 P—Almost without exception all those children 
below ten could hardly work at all, at least nothing of much 
value. In many cases we have been able to get children into 
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nepaiate gangs. On the piece-works children under ten are 
not allowed on the work. 

(Mr. Bose .)—Did any class of children object to come to 
the kitchens P—There was at first very general objection 
amongst all classes. People understood that they were to be 
poisoned off, so that we shonld get rid of them or drive them 
off the work. 

When the cash was ^ven them do yon think the children 
were starved P—No, they were not starved bnt they got thin 
and could not have been given the value of the payments 
made to their parents ; they got thin. I know that the child 
is the first to suffer, then the mother, and lastly the man ; it 
was so in the 1876-77 famine and now. A man will insist 
on having as much as he wants or can get; he will take 
away from his wife and children if he does not get sufficient. 
In maw cases the children suffered from want of clothing 
also. When one is near the people work and also the chil¬ 
dren, bnt it is only by giving value of work done that they 
are made to work. 

The rates depended upon the value of the grain from time 
to time P—Yes, the Mamlatdar of the district informed the 
officer in charge of the work the bazaar rate for the week. 
Wages were fixed according to the scale applied to the rate. 

{Mr. Monteath .)—In some districts the test works failed 
to attract the people P—Yes, sir, Khandesh. 

The conditions generally were not favourable P—Yes. 

The conditions were more favourable now than they were 
in the last famine P—They were more favourable now than 
they were in the last famine. Wages given are now higher 
and the work done less. In the last famine I started work 
from 13th October 1876, whioh is before we began in this 
famine, so it cannot be said that we took this famine in 
time while in 1876 we did not. In the 1876 famine I kept 
my people well all through the famine. 

A very large number of people left the works in the last 
famine when the eliding scale was introduced. And the 
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deaths m coneequenee were many P—A great number of 
people left the works m January 1877 when we reduced the 

natural. I don’t consider that 

this had the least to do with the deaths which later occurred. 

The_ people this time had sufficient to keep them in &ir 
condition, wages now beipg not much higher than they 
were then P My impression is that wages were higher now 
than in the previous famine, ad that the work was less 
now. If a man gets less pay he will work less. It would 
save ^at trouble and chances of peculation if the rates of 
grain did not change so quickly, that is, for fixing the rates of 
wages. 


Mr. E. B. 
Joyner. 

26th Feb. 
1898. 


^e Collector or his Assistant has power to arrange the 
do not wish to take away the power 
of the Collector. He might have the power of general super¬ 
vision, but he must not interfere in any way with the manage¬ 
ment of the relief work under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 


{President.)— the officer in charge said to the 
Oollertor—Ho, I do not agree with you P—The Collector 
^onld ascertain the circumstances and refer to the Executive 
JLngineer. 


You mean that the Collector shonld not leave his powers to 
hM subordinates P—What we object to is the interference 
with the work as it means double control, which is practically 
impossible except in a very unsatisfactory way. The civil 
officer shonld not make alterations or give orders himself, but 
shonld correspond with the Collector and he would arrange 
with the Executive Engineer after reference. 


{Mr. Molderness)—li the special civil officer is found to 
go vfrong, would yon point it out to the Assistant Engineer 
or the Executive Engineer P—Yes, the duties of special civil 
officer are connected with the classification and the supply of 
^ anything wrong he should ask the 

Public Works officer about it 


Mb. a. Davidson, Superintending Engineer, Southern Division, Bombay, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

It may be kindly noted that the responder to these 
questions did not take charge of the Southern Division, 
Rinibay Presidency, till the 16th November 1897, when the 
famine was practically over. During the period from 
December 1896 till end of July 1897, he was Executive 
Engineer, Poona District. 

•77A. There is great objection to going to any distance 
out of touch with their villages shewn by all classes except 
professional labourers, or those absolutely destitute. As 
long as the people have means of their own, or can live on 
credit, they will not move away far from their villages, but 
I think they would go when credit and means are exhausted, 
or when the leading spirits of the village set them the 
example. 

113A. I think not advisable, but it really depends on 
the intensity of the distress. Professional labourers, such 
as Wadars, would probably crowd on to the works, to make 
good wages, to the exclusion of distressed people not used 
to labour on the public works, but I think that where the 
distress is only partial, the system adopted in the Dharwdr 
District is superior to a regular famine work conducted 
under the Code rules, and might be adopted in place of test 
Works, the principle being that all applicants are employed 
and are paid by piece-work, not at normal rates, but suffi¬ 
ciently to enable them to gain enough to feed themselves 
and families. 

113B. I think not. It is better to keep some of the 
relief works open till the people disperse or it is seen that 
there is employment for them in the fields. 

113D. Expenditure would be met from the provision for 
ordinary public works. 

282. I think the rise in prices was largely duo to reports 
of the failure of the season in the other provinces of India. 

282A, 283A, 284, 303 and 303A. Did not come under 
my observation. 

304. I see no reason why Government should not buy in 
the cheapest market for their kitchens and poor-houses, 
but I doubt if Government could compete with the ordinary 
bunniah. If they could do it successfully, it would bring 
down prices. There were I believe large stocks in this divi¬ 
sion, acquired at cheap rates, but the Kevenue Department 
has better and more reliable Information on these points 
than the Public Works Department. 


306. I believe that the large grain-dealers can, and do, 
form rings in this country, and that evidence to that effect 
could be obtained from the Telegraph Department. I can¬ 
not furnish any. My opinion is derived from hearsay and 
conversation with minor officials only. I cannot suggest 
any method of breaking it down. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

2. To local failure of the rains, also to high prices. 

3 (a). Bijdpur, and the eastem portions of the Satdra, 
DhdrwAr, and Belgaum Districts depend upon the rainfall 
of the month of September, supplemented by storms in 
October and November for their main crop : these failed ; 
the ghaut districts were visited by excessive rain in July 
and August, which also stopped prematurely; the crops were 
swept out of the ground, and retarded in growth, so that 
when the rain stopped, the soil haidened and they withered. 

(i) Yes. I believe higher than in 1876-77. 

4. Preceding seasons were good. 

6. I think so, except the low caste people, who are much 
addicted to improvident marriage ; it came under my obser¬ 
vation in the Poona District that numbers of low caste 
people living from hand to month had several wives and 
numbers ot children. This population increasing rapidly 
must be supported by Government in times of distress, or 
perish. I consider this is one of the most difficult questions 
to consider, an enormous and rapidly increasing pauper 
population, unwilling to leave their villages, who will soon 
incre^ to an extent as not to be able to find employment 
even in prosperous years in agricultural pursuits. 

6. Yes, the area depends almost entirely on the rabi crops. 
The early rainfall, although sometimes good, is too precari¬ 
ous to cultivate on, except in light soils: the deep black soil 
of the eastern plains is suited to rabi crops only. 

7. I have no information on these points. 

8. It has been more severe than any scarcity since 
1876-77. In the latter year the extent and the severity 
were greater. 

9. I consider that the liberality of the relief measures 
attracted the people to the works, some time before they 
would have come to them, if it had been possible to have 
the works opened under strict supervision combined with 
distribution of cooked food to dependants, instead of gra- 


Mr.J. 

Davidson, 

26th Feb. 
1898. 


* The numbers refer to the queeiions drawn up bj the Commiieiou, 
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Mf, A. tuitous relief in wa^es to non-working children. Where 
Davidsout works were opened with insufficient staff and with payments 

- in cash to every one, it was soon realized that this was a 

26th Fei, splendid opportunity for families to draw largo pay and do 
1828. nothing in return for it. In the Poona District emissaries 

—— from various Sabhas urged the people not to work, telling 

them it was all charity, and that only the mistaken zeal of 
the Public Works Department was trying to exact tasks 
from them. I therefore think that very large and unneces¬ 
sary charges were incurred. 


given in the shape of cooked food in kitchens, but only to 
the children and dependants of those on the works. 

28—29. Pertain to the Kevenue Department. 

30—36. Do. do. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

34—38. Do not pertain to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 


As to the sufficiency and economy of the Relief Measures. 

10. "This question can be better dealt with by the Revenue 
Department than the Public Works Department. 

11. Do. do. do. 

12. I think many of the people relieved were not really 
in need of relief j they were attracted by the liberal terms 
of the Code, particularly as regards payments to working 
and non-working children and dependants, also to all works 
where for one reason or another fining was not rigidly 
enforced, or where there were no kitchens. 

13. I believe that wherever works had been opened they 
would have filled up to a certain extent, but I do not believe 
more than were actually opened were required; in fact, 
there was more work ready for the people than was actually 
required. 

14. The rush on to the works at the commencement of 
the famine was I consider entirely due to false notions on 
the part of the people that work would not be exacted from 
them, and of the large payments to children and dependants, 
and as long as the state of things permitted of the above, 
many people who, when things were better managed left 
the works, stayed on. I think the relief arrangements at 
the commencement of the famine were defective, and are 
avoidable in any future distress. 

15. No information on this point. 

16. I believe it can be shown that the introduction of 
kitchens reduced numbers considerably, and what is more, 
it stopped the steady influx of workers, also the introduc¬ 
tion of fining and measuring tasks reduced the numbers. 
I believe that these changes in management excluded those 
not really in need of relief, but not those who really re¬ 
quired it. 

17. I am not in a position to reply to this question. 

18. I do not think test works are at all needed. The 
Revenue Department is well qualified to state if relief 
works are required, and on their requisition such works 
should, in my opinion, be opened, but with all the safeguards, 
such as task-work, kitchens, residence in camps, so that 
State assistance may not be abused. This system would 
prevent rushes, and could gradually be enlarged to meet 
requirements. 

19. They were required to work ; it depended on the 
nature of the supervision and arrangements for tasking 
whether they were required to do sufficient work. 

20. Yes. 

21. This pertains to the Revenue Department. 

22. The task has been a fair one, considering the people 
were, as a rule, non-professional labourers on public works. 
The wage was a bare subsistence one, but before the institu¬ 
tion of kitchens, if a man had a huge family of young 
children, their aggregate wages amounted to a much larger 
sum in cash than he had been accustomed to receive ; this, 
added to private resources was very attractive. 

23. In the Bijapur District there were a large number of 
works opened, and as far as possible it was made a condition 
of receiving relief that the labourers should raside on the 
works, but for want of accommodation it could not always 
be insisted on, but in the later stage of the famine it was 
insisted on. Residence on a work is disliked, and constitutes 
a fair test of necessity if the weather is bad j but in the dry 
hot months, as long as the people are within touch of their 
villages, they do not mind camping out, but I am strongly 
in favour of a distance test, and would employ no one on 
public works within easy reach of his or her village. 

25. I am not in a position to answer this question. 

26. Yes. I think due to greater liberality, also to panic 
due to native agitators, and the notion that it was to be all 
play and no work. 

27. Gratuitous relief on the public works was given at 
first in the shape of wages to children and others. As soon 
as the civil department could make arrangements, it was 


As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Pro¬ 
vincial Famine Code haee been departed from or hate 

been found to be unsuitable. 

39. Test works, large tanks, new roads, collecting stocks 
of metal. 

40. I was Executive Engineer, Poona District, and had 
under me works coming under the two last classes. In the 
Southern Division all the works came under Code measures, 
except some work in the Dhdrwar District, which was con¬ 
structed from Local Funds, and on which the system adopted 
differed from the Code measures. For a description of it, 
kindly refer to the report of the Executive Engineer, 
Dharwar District. 

41. As far as I am aware there was no deviation from 
Code rules except as mentioned above. 

42. Work was carried on according to the Code rules. 

43. The most material departure from the Code measures 
of relief was that almost universally labourers were paid 
weekly, instead of at first daily, and after a time, twice a 
week. The Code rule is almost unworkable, and would 
increase the establishment charges and create innumerable 
account difficulties. The labourers did not object to this 
payment, as long as the payments were made regularly, 
sometimes there were difficulties even in paying weekly. 

44. The distress in this Presidency was not severe enough 
to exhibit cases of people coming on the works in a state of 
starvation, and requiring immediate relief. Arrangements 
could be made to relieve such dire distress without resorting 
to daily or bi-weekly payments. Weekly payments conduce 
to better supervision of accounts and less clerical labour, 
also save establishment. The time alone occupied in calling 
up a gang and paying it daily would be considerable. 

46. I have after much consideration come to the conclusion 
that metal-breaking is not a suitable famine relief measure. 
It is attractive to the Public Works mind, because it is 
easy to manage, and labour can be concentrated near the 
quarries; but in future famines I would limit metal¬ 
breaking to one year’s supply for metalled roads only, and 
employ the main bodies of labourers on large tanks, new 
roads, light railways. 

46. See above. 

47. I only know famine in the Deccan. 

48. (A) Earth-work was everywhere preferred to metal¬ 
breaking. The ordinary working native is u.sed to earth¬ 
work in his fields, but not to metal-breaking, which is cruel 
work, and requhes a certain knack. 

49. No. 

As to relief worhs. 

62. Depends upon the country the road.goes through. 
In the Deccan the roads are often in cutting and embank¬ 
ment, there is not the flat surface of the plains of Upper 
India. 

63. I think that all roads which have been finished will 
be of permanent service to the community; those that have 
remained unfinished will have to wait years before means 
are available to go on with them. I think those which 
have been constructed will be maintained. 

64. The famine relief programme will give the required 
information. 

55. Although it appears suitable work, in my opinion it 
is really unsuitable ; the people hate it, it requires a knack 
which they will not take the trouble to acquire, it is hard 
and cruel work, but it is easy to manage and the establish¬ 
ment need not be very good to rule it. 

66. Not that I am aware of. 

67. Village tanks would, I should think, be an excellent 
way of providing relief. 

69. No; except that I would not employ any of the 
people on the tank of their own village. 
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61. In Belganm, Bijapur, and Satara. 

62. Yes, I think so. 

63. Most certainly. 

67. Besides the works opened in the famine last year, 
namely, Taosee, Sangogi, and Hulloor tanks, I would pro¬ 
pose the invesiigation of the Yadwad tank, Malprabha 
Kiver Storage, in Belganm; also the Durdundi tank. In 
Satara, the Sheothar tank, the Newri tank, the Wowur- 
wahira tank. In Dharwar, the Padkalkatti tank. 

70. A programme has been maintained in each district of 
famine works. The policy has been to exclude tank work. 
I was in favour of road work, but I now see that tanks are 
the more suitable class of work for famine relief. Tho 
famine relief programme will show what works were ready. 

71. (a) Three to five miles. 

(i) Ten miles, so that they can go home on the 
weekly holiday. 

72. Yes. 

73. Yes, certainly. 

74. As soon as accommodation could be supplied, reddence 
was made the rule. 

75. When works were well under control, it was made a 
definite condition of relief. 

76. I am in favour of making residence obligatory and 
of indirectly inducing it by concentrating the works. There 
is a great deal to prove that the opening of works in the 
vicinity attracts numbers of people not in actual need of 
relief. Attempts to draft people to works situated at a 
distance from their homes were made with very little suc¬ 
cess, and the people dispersed, and as fai' as I am aware, 
there was no greater distress in consequence. No; the test 
is if they arc willing to go a long distance in search of 
work, the gaining of a little money within easy reach of 
their homes is suffioient to attract numbers of people, parti¬ 
cularly women and children, who are not actually in need of 
relief. 

77. I think not. During the fine weather they do not 
mind living on the works, it is a sort of picnic, provided 
they are in touch with their homes, and the members of the 
family are not on the works. The establishment of kitchens 
and hospitals in many cases drove people ofB the works from 
superstitious motives, but after a time many of them, parti¬ 
cularly the low-caste, returned to them. 

78. Certainly not. 

79. As soon os arrangements were in good order residence 
was made compulsory. No provision is made in the Code 
for reduction of task in case of “ distance ”. I remem¬ 
ber, however, that once in the Poona District I gave orders 
on a certain work that as accommodation was not available 
for the labourers that those coming from a distance should, 
as a temporary measure, have their task reduced. 

80. I have no records with me from which I can take this 
out, it would vary according to locality, and the price 
of bamboo matting. 

81. I think not, except when the rain set in in Bijapur, 
then the infant mortality increased, statistics were not kept 
by this department. 

82. No. 

83. Piece-work was only carried on in a modified form in 
the Dharwar District. Please refer to the Executive En¬ 
gineer’s, Dharwar District, report. 

85. No. 

86. Yes, when the distress is not severe, I think piece¬ 
work might have been instituted in this Presidency with 
success at the commencement of the distress, and would have 
kept many off the works who only came on account of the 
large allowances for children, and the general idea they had 
that work would not be exacted. 

87—93. I have had no experience of piece-work. 

94. I would have only two classes, A and B; the present 
C class should come under “ children,” see answer to 97. D 
class should come under dependants. • 

96. I think the present rate given in the Code a suitable 
one. 

96. I think it is unnecessary to maintain the alternative 
system. 

96 A. No. 

97. A children’s class, which should include the present C 
class, should, I think, be instituted for children above 12. 


Below 12 they should not be employed but fed in the 
kitchens; they do no good on the works and only hinder the 
other workers. 

98. Ten at the lowest, but should prefer to make it 
twelve. 

99. Paragraph 87 of the Bombay Code meets the case. 

100. Yes, they are. 

101. Yes, not that I am aware of. 

102. No. 

103. Yes, but omit the first Sunday on the works, or 
rest-day. 

jRilaiion of Civil and .Public Oficcvs in conttcc- 

tion with the management of relief work). 

114. Civil officers should be entrusted with all small 
works, such as clearance of village tanks, prickly-pear, and 
small metal-breaking camps. Public Works with impounding 
reservoirs, canals, railways, and new roads. 

115. In my opinion the Famine Commissioner, or the 
Division Commissioner if no Famine Commissioner is ap¬ 
pointed, should be the responsible head for reference to and 
decision of all questions, except technical ones, and on ques¬ 
tions of wages, fining and tasks, should take the advice of 
the Superintending Engineer. The Collector in my opinion 
should have no power to interfere in any way with Public 
Works, beyond criticizing and reporting in duplicate to the 
Commissioner and tho Superintending Engineer any fault 
he has to find with the management, or improvements he 
has to suggest, but as regards the camps after their erection 
by the Public Works, they should be under civil control, 
directly under the Collector and his Assistants. I think 
the kitchens should be under the Public Works, but the 
decision as to who should be fed and who should be sent on 
the works, should rest with tho medical and civil officers. 
My reason for placing the kitchens under the Public Works 
is that I think tho Public Works Department would get them 
ready and in working order sooner than the civil department, 
and the Public Works Department should be held responsible 
for having a kitchen ready to receive children and depend¬ 
ants the same day as tho work is opened. 

116. The Collector for the management of the camps, 
sanitary matters, police, admission of people to the works, 
selection of dependants and children to be fed in the kitchens, 
drafting labourers to other works, for the supply of cash in 
the treasuries, and arrangements for supply of food to the 
labourers by sending traders to tho works when necessary. 

The Executive Engineer should be responsible for the 
work, that there should be employment for the number of 
people which he, in the first instance, or in the famine pro¬ 
gramme, agrees to take on, that the work is ready on the 
date arranged with the Collector, he should then be respon¬ 
sible for everything concerning wages, tasking, fining, all 
technical details of the work, payments, and the running of 
the kitchen ; also that the camp accommodation which has 
previously been ordered from him by the Collector is ready. 

117. Most certainly not. > 

118. I think the class of men who were employed during 
the late famine quite suitable to manage the camps; they 
were I believe revenue clerks of the better class, training for 
the lower magistracy. On general control and inspection 
I would employ none but European officers or gazetted 
officers. 

119. Yes, under the subdivisional officer, the latter is, it 
may be taken, an experienced subordinate drawing good 
salary, ranging from 11400 to IllOO, while the revenue 
clerks acting as Civil officers are promoted from places worth 
R30 to 860, it is much easier for such men to defer to the 
subordinates of the Public Works Department than for the 
latter to act under orders of men who they know are only 
pnomoted clerks. The Public Works Department men have 
too much to do to interfere with the management of camps, 
unless there is any very glaring mismanagement, while, when 
once a camp is in running order the Civil officer has more 
time, and can if so inclined, make mischief. 

120. Only the management of the kitchens. 

121. I do not believe investing tho class of men generally 
employed as Civil officers with magisterial powers is of 
much use; they might, and do, use it to annoy Public Works 
Department officials. 

122. Pining and tasking were I believe impossible on 
Civil works. 

123. I cannot answer the first part of tho question, but 
am of opinion that no work employing over 6C0 people 
should be left in the hands of the Civil Department. 


Mr. A. 
Davidson, 

26th Feb. 
1898. 
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Mr. A. 
Davidson, 

noth Feb, 
1898. 


12?. When works got into running order, I believe I am 
right in stating that orders were given by Collectors not to 
admit any one on works without chalans . I think that 
the admission or otherwise of a labourer should be left to 
the discretion of the Civil officer, if he is without a 
“chal^.” 

128. (I) They will only go on to works easily accessible 
from their villages. 

(II) No, very lazy and troublesome. 

129. If the policy of employing famine labourers under 
the Public Works Department on large works, where they 
can be concentrated, such as impounding reservoirs, is settled 
on £ the future method of employing them, one good 
upper subordinate or Assistant Engineer can manage, with 
the assistance of four lower subordinates and the usual 
maistrecB, etc., 20,000 people j road-making camps require 
more assistance, placing them five miles apart with 6,000 
people in each one, there should be an upper subordinate for 
every two camps, and a lower subordinate to each camp. I 
think it is a mistake to employ Assistant Engineers as 
sub-divisional officers, except in the case of works requiring 
technical skill. 

130. I am in favour of kitchens in all cases, their moral 
efFect in keeping off those who do not require relief is in¬ 
valuable. 

133. The Executive Engineer, Bijapur, quotes » case 
where, on account of famine works being open, he could not 
get ordinary labour. Tbe fact of all ordinary works being 
closed during famine makes it difficult to answer this 
question. I am not aware of any complaints from other 
employers of labour. 

186. I believe a large number of people were employed 
by farmers who had received “ tagai ” from Government, but 
what their arrangements with the labourers were, 1 am 
unable to state. 

137. Stop all admission to works of people from the 
adjoining villages. 

138. See answer to No. 136. I believe the advance of 
money for wells, terracing, and small bunds, is most useful 
and keeps a lot of people off the works. 

139. No, except as above. 

As to Gratuitous Belitf. 

Paragraphs 148 to 346 deal with questions not pertain¬ 
ing to the Public Works Department. 

With reference to the points to which attention is drawn 
in the preamble to G. M. No. Ill Earn, of 4th February 
1898,1 have the honour to report as follows :— 

4. (a) As far as I am aware, the only important depar¬ 
ture from the prescriptions of the Bombay Famine Code 
was in the matter of payments; the relief labourers were 
paid weekly instead of daily and bi-weekly. 

(6) My humble opinion is that in this Presidency the 
relief works were ample to meet the distress; in fact, too 
much so; they attracted the people by the large sums which 
could be earned by the possessor of a large family, even if 
the wage paid was the minimum. The institution, of 
kitchens, drafting, and fining below the minimum, cleared 
the works of all except those who required relief, and at no 
stage of the famine did I see any of the distressing sights 
so common in 1876-77. 

With regard to economy, my opinion is that the stone¬ 
breaking operations so largely adopted in this Presidency 
are neither economical nor suited to the people. The cost 
of the metal broken by famine labour runs very high, it is 
liable to deteriorate, and it is in many oases not wanted, 
particularly on roads that have to be maintained by Local 
Boards which cannot afford to lay it and keep the road up 
to a metalled road standard; but if there is no other work 
available, metal breaking is an easily managed and ready 
means of employing famine labour. There are some new 
roads urgently required, and they will afford a certain 
amount of work if another famine year occurs before, in the 
ordinary course of improvements, they are completed; but 
I think the Bombay Government will have to depend upon 
impounding reservoirs and light railways for future famine 
work. I think that complete plans and estimates for the 
necessary number of reservoirs should be prepared, and 
kept in readiness for the next distress, and that those which 
were commenced during the last year should, unless they 
can be shown to be financially sound, or protective to a 
very large area, should be kept for famine work only, and 
when the work for unskilled labour is nearly exhausted the 


necessary skilled labour portion be put in hand and tbe 
work completed,' 

(c) As regards the saving of human life, I think the 
opening of central works, if explained to the people by the 
Eevenue Department, would prevent loss of life among the 
working classes. People who can’t or won t work at the 
sort of labour provided by the Public Works Department 
must be arranged for by the Civil Department, but in the 
main, the people who are affected seriously by failure of 
rain are agriculturists, and used to earthwork, and if such 
people will not go to relief works, it shows that they have 
means of support, and if they, while in good health, refuse 
to bestir themselves, I fail to see why Government should 
interfere. In my humble opinion, if the principle of placing 
work for the convenience of people, instead of for the con¬ 
venience of Government, is adopted generally, enormous 
expenditure and waste of money must be incurred in every 
future time of distress; and with regard to economy, large 
works dealing with cutting and embankment are the works 
most suited to the main population affected by failure of 
rain, and therefore more likely to bo economically managed. 

(d) In answering the list of questions, I have given my 
opinion regarding the responsibilities of the Civil and the 
Public Works Department ; I would relieve the Collector of 
supervision over public works, and take away from him deci¬ 
sion in matters of employment and wages of relief workers j I 
would abolish test-works, relying on the reports of the 
Eevenue officers as to whether relief works were wanted or 
not; I would open no work until the camps and the kitchens 
were ready, the latter to be under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, and I would task and fine from the first day. I 
would admit no one to a work from a radius of seven miles, 
and make residence compulsory ; I would draft to other 
works constantly and freely, and by these means I believe 
the numbers of people who are not really in need of relief 
from the State, and who go to works to earn a little money 
by doing no work of any value, or to be with their neigh¬ 
bours, would be immensely decreased. 

106. Yes. 

106. Mr. Higham allows 68 cubic feet instead of the 
Bombay 60 cubic feet. I do not think there is any objection 
to raising the task, but large discretion should be given to 
Superintending Engineers. 

107. Yes. 

108. About thirty. 

110. A copy of Mr. Palliser’s rules for the ^stem of 
modified piece-work in the Southern Division is attached. 

111. No. Where distress is very acute, the people have 
to be dealt with individually, or at most in families; any 
ganging system would, I think, be attended by oppression of 
the weaker parties. 

112. I have no statistics to hand, and could not get them 
in time; but I know that the proportion of women and 
children to men has been very large throughout the Presi¬ 
dency. 

113. It was quickly perceived that the great advantage 
of Government works was the employment of the women 
and children, who literally did nothing but yet received 
money enough, that with their private resources they could 
get along ; the men found some employment, or they lived 
on the private resources of the family and the family credit. 
It is difficult to say if the family credit would have extended 
to all in a family. I think not, but at the same time it is 
curious how, where works were not opened, there was appar¬ 
ently no greater distress than where they were crowded. I 
believe that the reason of this was that the Banias would not 
let the people die for want of credit, but that if a work was 
opened in the vicinity of the village they forced them to at 
least send their families on to it. This point can, I think, 
only be elucidated by the help of disinterested native gentle¬ 
men of some position. 

Instructions for the system of modified Piece-tcorJn as 

applied to Famine Relief in the Southern Division. 

By Mb. H. G. Paliiseb, Superintending Engineer, South- 
, em Division. 

1. The work to be piece-work throughout, but “ modified ” 
so that there may be a maximum earning for the week. 

2. Such maximum shall be one-sixth—say 16^ per cent. 
—in excess of the average day’s work. In other words, it 
will be possible for the labourers to earn seven days’ wages 
for six days work. 

3. No work shall be allowed on Sunday under any circum¬ 
stances. 
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4. Workers to be divided by families or into small parties 
(not gangs) from the same village willing to work together, 
md myments to he made on hills (not muster-rolls) made 
out in the name of the headman of the party or family, m 
Form No. 15, or in an adaptation of Form No. iA., to be 
printed locally. 

6. The rates should be so fixed as to afford a trifle over 
the A scale of the famine wage, thus providing for infants, 
dependents, etc. For the of 
family of husband, wife, and child of 
wage (Section 111) would be the equivalent of 21-119 + 14 
= 54 chattaks=6flbs. grain. With the bazar rate at 161bs , 
the wages of such a family would amount to 6 annas 9 pies 
a day iand if the task is, for example, 170 cubic feet roa^ 
embankment, the rate would workout to ann^ ^perlW 
cubic feet. This party would, as a maximum, be allowed to 
do un to 170x 7 = 1,190 cubic feet as a weeks work, and, 
subiect to that maximum, they would be paid by piece-work 
at the mte of annas 4 per 100 cubic feet for the actual 
amount of work done during the week. 

6. The piece-work rates must, in eve^ instance, be 
approved of by the undersigned. They should not be vari^ 
with every small rise or fall in the price of gram. Prob- 
ably it will be found most convenient to change the rates 
at every difierenoe of 2 lbs. of gi-ain to the rupee. _ 


-You were connected with the relief works 
was acting Superintending Engineer at 


{Pretident.) 

at Poona P—I .-"i™:--- 

first, then I returned to my place of Executive En^necr. 
took charge of the works on the 1st of December 1896. 

With what work did you begin ?—Metal work. 

Durin<»the gi-cater part of the famine in the Cental 
Division"people were employed on pieoe-worl^_—No, 
wo had no piece-work in Poona;. In the Southern Division 
there was what might be called a modified task-work, arid 
the only information about that was given in the famine 
ronort of Dhaxwar. I sent the famine report_. I have not 
been able to refer to it since 1 got these questions. There 
were large payments to children doing nothing. The money 
of the children and the men and the women added together 
made a very respectable sum. At that time fining did not 
come in. When the fining was commenced, the numbers 
dropped. 

What was the extent of the fine ?—In Poona we fined one 
pice below the minimum, sometimes more on account of 
insubordination. 

After the introduction of the fines and the kitchens, 
the people ran away P—Yes. 

You drove away people who were not in a position to pro¬ 
tect themselves?—I do not think so ; the starving people 
did come back ; and we protected the children if they were 
starving. 

You say there were a number of people who took away 
their children P—Yes. The figures would show what number 
of children have fallen off. The children got paid. The 
number of children in the kitchen is not equal to the num¬ 
ber wbo fell ofi. 

Was residence made compulsory P—Yes, from the end of 
February or the beginning of March. 

Did that result in many people leaving the work P —I 
think it resulted in many people going off; they did 
not like to live on the work. 

In answer to question 23, you propose that there should 
be a distance-test P—Yes. 

Suppose you draft the people within five miles, a good 
many people would fall away P—No. They should go on 
further ; 1 think 12 or 15 miles. 

Was that system adopted at all P—At times we did; I 
am unable to say whether it succeeded or not. In the 
Poona District the Ckillector issued an order to object to 
admission within 10 miles. 

What was the object ?—People were coming in and 
doing no work in spite of the fining, and in spite of 
the introduction of kitchens, the work was still too popu¬ 
lar. 

Too popular in the sense that some people could live by 
borrowing or by some other way P—I think so. 

In answering question 94 regarding classification, you 
propose to have only two classes, A and B ; the present G 
class come under the children, vide answer to 97. D class 
should come under dependants ?—Yes. 

Bon. 


On the same wages?—Yes. 

How would you define it P—I would have the follow ng --- 

classes:— 

A class for full grown men. 

B „ for women. 

0 „ for children and the decrepit. 

As regards the Sunday wageP-I should give the Sunday 
wage, if works are canned on under the present Code ; but 
if M intermediate task-work is introduced I should do away 
with the Sunday wage. I should make lates higher to in¬ 
clude the Sunday wage. 

Eeceiving people, classifying them and di-afting them 
was under the civil officers P-Yes. In the last famine in 
Bombay. 

(Mr. Monieath.)—la he responsible for the nmnaga- 
ment of the camps P—He has nothing to do with these 
things. My only point is that the Public Works man 
should not he in any way under the orders of the s^ial and 
civil officer, but should have power to -inspect the camps 
and make remarks. 

(Preeident.)—Yon think that Public Works officers 
have nothing to do with camps. Wbat is your objection to 
having him under the special cm officer P--There should 
be one special man under the Collector to look after the 
camps. 

The Public Works officer does not require the assist¬ 
ance of the special civil officer P—No. 

Is not your paragraph 116 inconsistent with para¬ 
graph 119 P—I should not put the Public Works officer in 
any way under the special civil officer. 

Then the Public Works officer becomes the head of the 
whole Department ?—My proposition is that the present 
arrangements should be ^hered tOs except that the special 
civil officer should have no power at all over the 6ub-divi- 
gional officer. 

As regards the kitchen, you ai-e in favour of it P—Yes. 

That the management should he under the Public Works 
Department P—Y^. 

What about the Medical Department ?—Eveij Sub-divi¬ 
sional officer should arrange for the Apothecaries in eharp of 
the hospitals. My idea was that the two things should be 
separat^ i-e., camps, and kitchens with hospitals, etc. 

You put the special civil officer under the Public Works 
manP-Hl do not know that there would be any difference. I 
do not suggest that there will be any disagreement. 

Do you use “chalans” in your Division P—I believe it 
was generally done. In the Poona District we use them. 

That has been done under the orders of the Collector P 
—Yes. 

Was any discretion given to the civil officers to admit 
people without “ chalans ” P—I could not tell j-ou now. 

{Mr. Rolclerness.')—! see yon are in favour of having 
large central works at once. Do you think it is a good 
thing to di-aw people to more numerous works and then 
concentrate P—I think we should open out big works and 
inform the people that work is provided for them. 

Don’t you find them reluctant to go long distances P— 
last year, almost to a man, they refused. 

What is a long distance P—Thirty to 40 miles. I believe 
in the Sontheam Division people had to go from Bijapur to 
Taosee. 

And they all refused to proceed P—Yes. 

But they did not object to 10 or 15 miles P—No. It was 
the end of the famine wh^ they left the works. 

This is not a very great test, is it P—I think a fair dis¬ 
tance is a test. 

Did they try to get out of it P—On some works they did. 

*I was Executive Engineer, and from my personal experience 
I can say that in many cases people walked daily from 6 to 
6 miles. It is rather difficult to expect them to go this 
distance. But when sheds were erected, and camps estab¬ 
lished, the number of attendants fell. We had 500 to 600 
people in each camp ; this number however did not increase. 

{President.)—In what months were the sheds erected P 
—About March or April. 

{Mr. Solderness.)—Cs.n you assign any reason for the 
absence of increase after the erection of sheds and estab- 
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luhment of camps?—A certain number of people who had 
to work for their living, did go and live on the works. 
Others, perhaps, who did not feel the famine did not care 
to reade. The works did not attract them. 

Who were the people P—Mostly cultivators, agricnl- 
tnial labonrers. 

Did any better class of ryots come P—Very few. 

Did they come before residence was enforced. Had they 
any objections to residence or to work_ near the village P 
—^1 am sorry I cannot answer these ^nestions. 

Did you experience any difRcultv in getting up matenals, 
etc., for the erection of the sheds r—No. Nearly all mate¬ 
rials ^ere got from Bijapnr by rail. 

By materials you mean bamboos and matting?—Tes. 

What labour did you employ in erecting the shedsP 
—A certain percentage of the gang were told o£E for this 
work. 

In the hot weather when winds blew, did thew sheds stand ? 
—Yes, but a large portion of the matting is now in rags. 

In Bi japur the winds are very high, are they not P—Yes, 
at times. 

And yet the people mana^ to live in the sheds P;-Yes. 
They did not dislike the wind, but disliked the tain. 

Is it impossible to make their huts water-proof P—Donbl* 
matting and “ ^mbar ’’ coating takes a g^ deal of nun* 
When your camps are once established, is the moving 
of them a matter of great trouble?—No, not much 
trouble. The matting has to be rolled, and the bamboos, 
etc., can be got together at once. I have constantly moved 
camps, it takes a Sa,j or two, at the most three, to move a 
couple of thousand huts 10 miles. 

As the work on the roads keeps progressing, have not the 
men to move on or walk longer distances?—We tried to keep 
our camps at a distance of 5 to 7 miles from each other. 
The men generally had to walk a mile or so. 

Can you tell me from your knowledge whether the 
the hot season in the Madras Deccan or the hot season in 
the Bombay Decoan is hotter?—It is nnderstood that 
the hot season in the Bombay Deccan is hotter and the 
winds higW. 1 am sorry I am not in a position to say any¬ 
thing definite. I think the Bombay Deccan is hotter, but 
I am not sure. - 

Don't you think that black soil countries are hotter 
than others P—Yes, I think so. 

Do you think it desirable to have villi^ works for the 
benefit of small cultivators and others who find it difficult 
to leave their homes P—1 am of opinion that they should 
go to the works as long as thw are fit. Small villaro works 
for weakly people and women 1 would not object to, but those 
who have no children, old relatives. He., dependent on 
them, 1 would certainly make them go to the central work. 

You would not allow able-bodied men to work near the 
village P—Certainly not. 

You think they will be ableto anange to take their cattle* 
etc., along with them P-Yes, in a great many cases I think 
they ^d take their cattle and ^er thin^ along with 
them. 

If there were small works, do you think there would 
be difficulty in making a selection?—Yes, there would 
be difficulty for this reason, everybody would want to go to 
the small worlu near their own village. 

Could they all not be provided with works near the vil¬ 
lages, in constructing tanks, etc. P—That should be only 
for people who are not fit to work on big works. 

Do yon think it would be advantageous to have works 
for each village?—Yes, I think so. 

What limit do yon fix for small works?—The Public 
Works Department should have wthing to do with small 
works. They have no provision for such works. The Civil 
Department should have the dealing with small works. 

Were there many tanks on the " famine programme ” ^ 
works?—I believein the Southern Division there were a good 
many tanks in the programme. I think about two years 
ago the programme was revised and a good many of them 
were struck out as being financially unsuccessful. However, 
j think we are going b^ on them now. 

Do yon think the famine programme should be revised? 
—I think so. Tank schemes, I think, should take the place 
of other schemes. 

I suppose TOO are of opinion that road projects are not 
suitable P—Yes, sir. In Ue Southern. Division three tank 


works were commenced, for which we had only partially 
prepared plans, etc. 

When was that P—One in March, one in April and 
another in September. 

You agree inth Mr. Higham’s proposed clmsificatron of 
relief workers P—Yes, class A for able-bodied men, B to 
women, and C for children and weakly people. As reguds 
wages for A cla«, as at present; B class B wages, and for 
C claw 1 am not quite certain. 

If you had a scale like that would it not be more liberal P 
—Not necessarily. I think the bulk of the women would 
be in B claw and all the men in the A claw. 

(f restdewt.)—They bring them down by fining P—A large 
poHion were brought down from A to B by fining. 

Everybody was fined P Were they kept continually on 
the low wages P—Yes, nearly every one was fined one pice 
below the minimum. 

Had that the effect of making many leave P—No, not 
the slightest reason to think so. 

Do yon think that the wages so reduced were suffi¬ 
cient for them to live on P—They did live. I think there- 
was something behind to keep them up. I think they had 
private means. 

You do not think D wages otherwise sufficient to keep 
them alive P—No: my only explanation is that they had 
something behind. I can also explain it in this way—most 
people had their relatives and others in the villages who 
went backwards and forwards and brought them food. 

Had yon any trouble about copper coins?—No, we had 
no trouble. In the Southern Division, I believe, there was 
a good deal of trouble, ^e copper coins once in circulation 
would not come back. 

Are yon in favour of starting piece-work in another 
famine r—Yes.. 

What would you do with “ weakly " people—people not 
accustomed to manual labour P—I thiu some special labour 
will have to be provided for them. I am spuddng of the 
working classes only. 

Yes, but there are always a certain class of weakly 
persons not used to labour, for instance the weaver class P 
—Yes, in the Poona District we had a few of them, but only 
a few. We had no “ weavers ” at all. Most of our people' 
were from the working class. 

You have not tried piece-work to any large extent P—No. 
Do you think the schemes for relief laid out during 
this famine, better than those laid out in the Iset famine? 
-The distress in 1876-77 was fearful. 1 was in charge' 
of some works then. I think the ^ple beard of relief 
works sooner tUs time than they did during the last famine. 

You mean the relief works were started in time P— 
Yes, I think so. But in 1876-77 many people did not 
come to the works till they were nearly “dying." I had in 
1876-77 about 8,000 chil^n. Tb^ were often mere skele¬ 
tons. I never came across a single case of this kind during 
this famine, at least not in my districta. 

Judging from experience, can you say if people came' 
more willingly this year P—At first they came wiUingiy, and 
as long as the terms suited them they came, and brought 
their women and children. But when we bad establmed 
kitchens, fined them properly, and esteblished a proper sys¬ 
tem of working, there were very few additions. In; the 
Southern Division the number went up in September: many, 
however, left in June and July, when the early rain fell, but 
they returned again. 

(Pretident.)^! think it rained in the Poona District 
first P—Yes, in Poona and then at Bijapnr. 

What was the cause of the folling-off in Bijapnr P—I 
think the approaching rain. 

(Ur. 3oldemet».)—'Dii the Public Works Department 
work harmoniously with the civil ofiScersP—In some cases 
there was friction. 

On what chief points did friction arise P-yThere was some 
friction in Poona when I was the Executive Engineer; it 
was about an order issued by the Collector. It was about the 
rate of wages fixed by me. It was referred to the Commis¬ 
sioner and was amicanly settled. 

In the Southern Division was there any friction P—I 
can only say from the demi-official correspondence I saw 
in my office from the Executive Engineer, Bijapnr, that 
there was a time when there was some friction, but I 
think good temper and civility tided over the difficulty. 
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It requires a good deal of good temper to get over such 
troubles. 

(Dr. Bichardson.)—i would like to know_ definitely if 
the wages are sufficient to keep the people alive P“I can t 
say definitely, it is however a han^me wage if there is 
something at the back to supplement it. 

(Mr. Monteath.)—Yov. know Government opened a ierf 
work at Dharwar, and that they closed it because it did not 
attract people P—Perhaps more favourable terms might have 
attracted them. 

Were they not given Sunday wages P—I am not quite sure, 
perhaps the wages were fixed so as to include Sunday wagej. 

In Dharwar was the distress severe P—The distress in the 
BonandGadag talukaswas severe owing to the failure of 
crops. 

I understand you suggest that when the distress u severe 
we should open immediate relief works P Yes, so it seems 
when we look at the state of things in 1876-77 and the 
famine of the last year. 

In 1876 the relief works were opened very late, and some 
people came to the works in an emaciated condition, in 
fact they came to die. In the prMcnt famine they came to 
stay to work. The general idea is that they did not avail 
themselves of the works sufficiently eai-ly P—-That may be one 
of the reasons. 

You do not think the present famine was as severe as 
the last one P—No, but in certain pai-ts of the Deccan 
they were just as badly off as in 1876-77, and perhaps 
Worse. 

Did the people come willingly to the works P—Yes, especi¬ 
ally when the money wages to children were paid. 

Was there any difficulty in the Poona District P—No, the 
people came willingly, they were mostly Kolis, from Amba 
Ghat side. 

From what distances did they come P—Some 15 miles. 

Did a great many of them refuse to go long distances P 
—Yes. 

Do you think that a system of trying the people first on 
flTtiall works and then drafting them on to big works 


would be more suitable P—Yes, if you take care that the 

small works are not made attractive, yon can then draft D atuda on. 

them to bigger works. 

Suppose we had only the large works and no ^ small 
works to begin with, would the people be in a fit con- ... _ 
dition to go to the big works P—It is very difficult to say. 

Perhaps if it was explained to the people that there was a 
central work and that they should go there for work, they 
would go. 

Yon mean those in apparently a fit condition to go P— 

May bo, but in Poona we had no such cases. I think most 
of the people in Poona were able-bodied and so we drafted 
them on to the Shetphul work and Baramato Mira Station 
Bead. 

I think the friction between the Civil officers and Public 
Works Department to which you referred was the out¬ 
come of some misunderstanding. You do not think 
it was the system P—With regard to the friction in Poona, 
it arose from a misunderstanding, but 1 was thinking of the 
friction at Satai-a. The acting Collector there issued orders 
to the Public Works Department officers on the works and 
afterwards withdrew them; meanwhile the Public Works De¬ 
partment declined to be responsible for the work. 

The system of exercising supervision by the Col¬ 
lectors over Public Works Department officers is the same 
in all districts and was the same as is done in ordinary 
times, was it not P TTie Collector or his assistant visits 
the works and points out any irregularity he notices P—Yes, 
the system is the same, but in the Satara case it was not 
a case of supervision, it was one of interference. Ordinarily 
the Collector or his assistant, if they notice any irregularity, 
points it out in a letter to the Executive Engineer. The 
Collector should have power to criticize, but he should not 
interfere in Departmental or technical arrangements. In 
Satara the Collector issued orders regarding the wages of 
the work-people, and the Commissioner, on a reference from 
the Executive Engineer, cancelled that order. My point is, 
one man must be supreme. The Collector has a perfect right 
to criticize. 

(President .)—You think the huts could be made very 
nearly water-tight by means of double matting and tar ? 

Yes. In most oases we could make them rain-proof. 


Mb. C. N. Clifton, Executive Engineer, Ahmednagar District, called in and examine d. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(a) Departures from the prescriptions of the Bom- 
hay Famine Code which have occurred in the 
Presidency during the recent famine. 

The provisions of the Bombay Famine Code were followed 
in my district (Sholapur Belief) as far as possible, and atso, 
as far as 1 can ascertain, in my present district, Ahraed- 
nagar. The principal departures were (1) in the matter 
of making weekly payments to relief labourers instead of 
daily or bi-weekly as laid down in para. 82 of the Code ; (2) 
in the appointment of men under the head “ Special Civil 
Officers ” of a position considerably inferior to that contem¬ 
plated in the Code ; (3) in the introduction of travelling 
kitchens ; and (4) in the classifying of relief labourers with¬ 
out regard to their actual Code classification. 

As regards (1), I consider that, under the usual circum¬ 
stances existing on famine relief works, at all events on 
those of which I have had experience, daily payments are 
an impossibility. In many of the localities where relief 
operations have been in progress, the distances from the 
nearest treasury have been such as to absolutely preclude the 
idea of daily payments. The works, too, have, generally 
speaking, been spread over long lines of roads or railways, 
and without an enormous staff daily payments could never 
be made. As a matter of fact, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we could get our payments made weekly. 
The difficulty in getting small change, sudden rises in the 
numbers of people, illness of subordinates, etc., are all factors 
rendering daily payments more difficult. In the vicinity 
of a large town, where a treasury is close at hand and large 
quantities of copper coin can be obtained from the bazar, 
daily payments may be possible ; but I am inclined to think 
that weekly payments by cashiers are more satisfactory than 
the practice of placing money in the hands of karkuns and 
maistries, which would bo necessary in the case of daily 
payments. Weekly payments were made both in the 


Ahmednagar and Sholapur Districts, and the system appear¬ 
ed to work satisfactorily, provided the payments were kept 
up to date. 

As regards (2), in the earlier part of the recent famine 
there were no Civil Officers at all, and everything bad to be 
done by the Public Works Department officials. This of 
course put a great strain on them, and the appointment of 
these Special Civil Officers was a great help to them. At the 
same time the men appointed were hardly of the kind contem¬ 
plated in the Code, which in para. 90 states that the Civil 
Officer should be a Magistrate with summary powers. 
There was of course great difficulty in getting men of the 
class required, and the men appointed were mostly clerks or 
school-masters, and a good deal of friction occurred between 
them and the Public Works Department subordinates. As 
a matter of fact, they, or at all events most of those of 
whom I have had experience, are suitable for the work, 
provided they are made subordinate to the Public Works 
Department. As things stand, they are placed in too 
independent a position, and, as their duties are not very 
well defined in the Code, are apt to interfere in matters 
which do not concern them and of which they have no 
knowledge. 

(3) In the Sholapur District, owing to the very scattered 
nature of the works, a system of travelling kitchens was 
introduced, or rather of distributing food along the line of 
work instead of at central kitchens. This was found to 
work very well, and seems the only practicable system 
where people are scattered along long lines of roads, etc. 
Where attempts were made to bring children to central 
kitchens from long distances, great confusion was caused to 
the works by the parents leaving the work to take their 
children to the kitchens. 

(4) The Code classification of labourers was adhered to 
closely in Sholapur, but in Ahmednagar the bulk of the 
people appear to have been put in C and D classes. There 
was, as far as I can learn, no material difference in the 
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classes of people applying for work in the two districts, nor 
in their condition. In Sholapur many of the people, 
though classed as A and B, received D class wages only, but 
the actual classification was maintained, and this, I think, is 
the better system under present Code rules, as by classing 
large numbers of people as D or “ weakly ” people, persons 
not connected with the district are apt to be misled as to the 
condition of the people. 

(6) The degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted considered primarily with 
regard to the relief of distress and the saving 
of human life, and secondarily with regard to 
^ economy. 

I think it may be said that the degree of success which has 
attended the measures adopted has been high as regards the 
relief of distress and saving of human life. Belief works 
were started in good time and the condition of the people 
never became really bad. Very few instances came under 
my notice of really emaciated people, and I can safely say 
that personally I did not cdtae across or even hear of a 
single case of death from actual starvation. Quite a differ¬ 
ent state of things existed to that of the famine of 1876-77, 
through which I also served in the Sholapur District. This 
time people came forward early in large numbers for relief 
and were prepared to go considerable distances for it, where¬ 
as in the former famine the gi'eatest difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in getting them to leave their villages even for the 
relief houses close at hand. I am unable to explain this 
change in the people, but I think there is no doubt thfit it 
has come about. Hardly any poor-houses were necessary 
during this famine. In my portion of Sholapur there 
was only one poor-house, at Pandharpur, and I do not 
think the daily attendance ever went above 100. Moreover, 
the bulk of these were lepers, who would be beggars at any 
time and who only suffered from the fact of the people who 
ordinarily give them alms being somewhat pinched them¬ 
selves. A certain number of weakly people were fed at 
the kitchens, but the number was never large. The kitchens 
were established somewhat late in the famine, but were, I 
think, a great success. I have no figures to prove whether 
their introduction tended directly to economy or not, but the 
number of non-working children on_ the works was much 
reduced, the percentage of non-working children to adults 
dropping from somewhere about 60 per cent, to 25 per cent. 
The condition of the children actually improved under the 
kitchen system. As regards the sucmss of the measures 
with respect to economy, I am inclined to think that 
Government generosity was abused to a considerable extent, 
and that many people came on the works who really did 
not require relief. Under the present rules, however, it 
is not possible to prevent this, and something in the way 
of a distance test, dakhlas from the village officials stating 
that people actually require relief, and, above all, a system 
of piece-work calculated on rates to include Sunday wages 
and allowances for children, are desirable. The above 
would, I am sure, keep off many people who really do 
not require relief and only come on to the works owing 
to the favourable terms on which they are received. The 
introduction of piece-work would also effect a reduction 
in establishment, as the expensive kitchen establishment 
would not be required and the large establishment re¬ 
quired for mustering would bo reduced. The latter 
reduction might, however, not be very great, owing to 
the necessity of employing more of the higher-paid 
maistry class. The starting of numerous road improve¬ 
ment and metal-breaking works was not found to be an 
economical way of obtaining good results, owing to the 
scattered nature of the works and difficulty of supervision. 
The opening of large central tank and railway works, 
however, improved matters in this respect, owing to the 
practical enforcement of a distance test due to the closing 
of works in different parts of the district and concentration 
on the large works, many people left the works altogether, 
and practically only_ those actually in need of relief re¬ 
mained. More efficient use could also be made of the 
establishment available, which was far too small to cope 
with the many scattered works started in various parts of 
the district at the commencement of the famine. 

(c) Advice as to the measures and methods of working 
which seem likely to pro ve most effective in future 
in those two respects. 

The measures and methods which, I think, are likely 
to prove most effective are the opening of large central 
works at the beginning of a famine in lieu of a number 
of scattered works, and the starting of the same on the 
piece-work system. The fact that children and dependents 


are paid or fed under the present rules and Sunday wages 
given has the effect of bringing large numbers on the 
works who do not require relief. The distance test and 
rule about people having dakhlas from their village autho¬ 
rities would also, I think, keep the number down and lead 
to economy. 

(d) Other recommendations or opinions thought 
likely to be useful, 

I consider that the entire control of works undertaken 
for famine relief purposes in a district should be in the 
hands of the Public Works Department, the Collector being 
the referee in such matters as neighbourhood in which 
work, is required, condition of the people, drafting, etc., etc. 
There should be men corresponding to the Special Civil 
Officer for classification, advances to new-comers, kitchens, 
etc., but these men should be under the orders of the 
Public Works Department officials. At the beginning of 
the last famine everything was done by the Public Works 
Department officials, who were consequently over-worked 
and had not sufficient time for their legitimate duties, and 
some help of the kind indicated above is desirable, but 
there should be no dual control. The present system is 
not satisfactory, the status of the men appointed as Civil 
Officers being generally below that of the Public Works 
Department subordinates with whom they have to work, 
and much friction occurs at times. 

I would also do away with the subordination of the 
Public Works Department officials to the Collector, as, 
I think, the legitimate authority and influence of the 
Collector can be effectively exercised without this subor¬ 
dination. 


(President) —Mr. Clifton, what district are you in charge 
of P—I had charge of the Sholapur Belief District. I went 
there in December 1896. I am now in charge of Ahmedna- 
gar. 

Were any works started before you got there P—Yes, 
metal breaking and road improvements ; about ten thousand 
people were working there when I took charge. 

Too many works P—Yes, Sir. Small works were scattered 
about. 

Were the works in full working order?—Not at first, but 
aft er the entertainment of the necessary establishment they 
worked full. 

Had they women and children on the works P—Yes, they 
had women, and I think about ^rd were children. 

What did you do when you got there P—I got the people 
to erect huts, got the necessai'y tools, etc., and continued 
the works. 

Did you start any new works P Did they break metal P— 
Yes, the Barsi-Pundharpur and Pandhaipur-Sangola Bail- 
ways, aggregating 50 miles in length, were started by me, 
Very little metal breaking was done. We also started con¬ 
structing two large tanks. 

Well, after opening the works P—I drafted men to these 
large works from the small scattered works. It was some 
time last year in March. 

When you closed the small works and drafted the men on 
to larger works, did yon lose a large number of your people P 
—^No, not a very large, only a certain number. 

Did any measures taken by you tend to reduce the num¬ 
bers P—After the opening of the kitchens the children 
kept away and also some of the parents, and this did tend to 
decrease the numbers. 

How do you account for that P—The people at first sent 
a large number of children to the works, but the kitchens 
were unpopular at first, and as soon as kitchens were opened 
and the childi-en were fed instead of being paid in cash, they 
did not send the children. I am not quite sure, but I think 
I am correct in my surmise. 

Is that idea held by others ?—Yes, I think so. 

Did you fix any limit in fining the people P—We generally 
fined them down to D wages, and occasionally below, but that 
is only in moat obstinate oases, when we tried to bring the 
people to their senses. It was always done under my own 
orders. We seldom went below D, 

(Mr. Migham )—When did you go to AhmednagarP--- 
About the 20th November 1897. 

When at Sholapur you were in charge of Bailway works 
Yes, I was in charge of the Barsi and Sangola Bailway 
camps. 
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TVere they large camps F—Yes, at Bars! road I had 
about 6,000 workers and about 1,600 children in one camp. 

Had you any other works besides this P—Yes, some others. 
Any piece-work P—Yes, on the canal works, but not on the 
Railway. 

How did yon get on with the piece-works P—I had not 
much chance of giving them a fair trial, owing to other 
ordinary famine works being in the same neighbourhood. 

Can yon tell me when they were introduced P—I forget 
the date, hut late in the famine. 

Did the people stay when you introduced them P—On the 
Mhaswad tank work they would not stay, but there were, 
however, other small works where they worked on. 

I see you classed your men in Sholapur as A and B P—Yes, 
but we-had C and D also: G were mostly weavers. 

Do you recommend having C and D in future P—I under¬ 
stand you to say that we should have classes for weakly people, 
if so that is exactly what we did in Sholapur, and I would 
recommend it in future. 

And so you think we require the other classes P—Yes it is 
necessary. We have the carriers, the diggers, and so we 
must have classes to suit them. 

Did you begin with kitchens?—No, they were introduced 
in April 1897. ■ 

When YOU had the kitchens ready, you made the children 
go to them P —Yes, partly ; we had separate kitchens for them 
in many cases, and we made the children go there. 

Were the children allowed out P—Yes, during certain 
hours, not all day. During the feeding hours, i.e., when 
their parents were having their food and recess, they were 
always allowed out. 

You distributed food along the line; did you find that 
render the people reconciled to the kitchen P —Yes, the people 
liked it I think, and it caused less confusion on the works. 

I think, however, the people did not object to it P—No, 
they did not. 

With regard to D, I understand you propose that the 
Public Works Department should have the entire manage¬ 
ment P—Yes, that is my opinion. 

You do not propose that the Collector should be responsible 
for the management of the camps ? I think Mr. Davidson 
has proposed that P—I think the Public Works Depwtment 
should have the whole management. 

You mean that special Civil oificers should be under the 
Executive Engineer and that the Executive Engineer should 
have the sole management ?—Exactly so. 

To what extent did the Civil officers support their native 
subordinates ?—In every way. 

Have they power to punish Public Works Department 
officials ?—Oh no, they have no power to punish the Public 
Works Department officials. If they saw any ii'regularity, 
they would report the matter to us—(i.e.. Public Works De¬ 
partment officials). 

Yon mean to say that they can issue no order to your 
subordinates on the works P —I hardly say so. I do not think 
they would at least. I do not think they have done so in 
any case. 

What subordination do you object to P Do you object to 
the wording of the Code P—Yes, there has been always some 
sort of friction between the subordinates of the Civil De¬ 
partments and the Public Works Department subordinates. 

Is it the practice for the Collector to interfere with the 
Executive Engineer’s management of the works P—^No, not at 
all, at least in my district. 

Can you tell on what points the Civil officers have differed 
from youP—Well I think there was some difference of 
opinion as to who should be classed working children and 
who should not be so classed. 

{President.) —-The Executive Engineer wanted to get rid 
of small children, and I think the Civil officers wanted to 
get rid of them as well P—Yes, Sir. 

{Mr. Solderne.ss.) —Have you any works still open at 
AhmednagarP—No, I opened one work the other day, but 
that was in connection with “ Plague relief work,” for 
people thrown out of work on account of plague. I started 
piece-work, and they all left; I may have to open them out 
any day. I am told by Government to be ready. 

Was piece-work liable to a minimum P—Yes, 


Wore the wages liberal P —Yes, I think so; they included Mr. C. M, 
Sunday wages. I had about 300 people. Clifton. 

Do you think you could have continued the work if ordin- 2Sth Feb. 
ary task-work was given to them P —Yes, with kitchens and 1898. 
Sunday wages. __ 

So yon think people still require the works to be kept 
open P—I can't say, but I am prepared to go on with the 
works ; in fact as I have just said, I am warned by Govern¬ 
ment to he in readiness to start them again. 

How would the necessity for such re-opening be judged P 
—That is the duty of the Collector. 

In the works at Sholapur, was residence made confJ)ul- 
BoryP—Yes, to a certain cxtsnt. Every one was taken on as 
they came and were told to stay in the camps. But the 
people preferred working close to their villages. 

When did you start hutsP—We had a few huts at first’ 
but increased the number when we began railway work' 

It was then that we had everything on a proper footing. 

When did yon open the Bars! Railway works P I think 
residence was compulsory there P —Yes, residence was compul¬ 
sory. The Barsi Railway works were opened at the end of 
March lb97, and I think it is still going on. 

Any rain during that period?—Yes, once or twice. We 
had once as much as ten inches of rain in one day. 

Did that lead to any decrease in the number of workers P 
—I can’t say, but I do not think to any great extent. 

How many were working then?—About 43 thousand. 

What did they dwindle down to P —I can’t say; many 
left us when they were drafted away from the Sholapur works 
to works in the Poona District and other parts of Sholapur. 

What happened to the drafts P —Those that remained were 
provided with work on the “ Patri Tank,” the others who 
left, I think, went to their own districts. 

Did they get home P —Yes, I think so, many of them 
came from 50 to 60 miles. 

Do you think kitchens are expensive ?—I have no figures 
or data to go upon; the Collector will be able to supply 
them. 

( President) —^Won’t that come within the authority of 
the Executive En^neer P—Yes, but that portion of the work 
was done by the Civil officers, who were sent to help us. 

{Mr Molderness.) —You say that the majority of the 
people were fined, and classed D : what was the reason P 
—We found the people very obstinate. 

Was the initial classification of the people done by 
the Civil officers p Did you alter it P—Yes, the Civil officers 
id it, and we generally allowed their classification to stand ; 
however, in some cases we had to reduce the A class, but 
the majority were B class. 

What is the difference in the work required of these 
classes P—^B is throe-fourths of A C is half of A, and any¬ 
thing below C was put down to D. 

Do you think people availed themselves of the works 
offered more readily during this famine than they did in 
1876-77?—Yes. They came readily to the works as soon as 
they heard that works had been started. 

Was the distress during this famine as severe as the last 
one P—I had just joined the service then, and so I cannot 
say much on the point, but I think in 1876-77 the distress 
was less general hut more severe. 

Did you notice emaciation similar to that of 1876-77 
—Oh, no. 

You think those people who stayed in residence in 
camps had good physique P—I should think so ; we had 
the District Medical Officer always teavelling with us, and he 
always gave ns his opinion. 

You think that these people could live on the D scale or 
even lower than that P —I am not sure. I do not suppose 
they had other resources, and many of them received D wages 
only, and did not appear to suffer. 

You remember that “ the Temple wage ” was introduced 
in 1876-77 ; can you say if that had the effect of reducing 
the number P —Yes. 

Up to that was the attendance large P—.1 forget exactly 
how things stood, but I am sure it had the effect of reduc¬ 
ing the number. 

Was it after this that the people got worse in health 
and death occurred more frequently P —1 can’t say. I under¬ 
stand during the last famine they had two or three bad 
seasons previously and that tended to make the famine 
.^severe, but such was not the case during the present famiafij 
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Clifton. 
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Do you thiui: the programmes of the Sholapur and Bijapur 
Districts as regards relief works satisfactory P—They require 
improyement. 

In whait respect P—I would go in for in-igation and large 
tank works. 


But they would be expensive P—Yes. 

The capital outlay would be large ?—Yes. But we have 
two or three in the Ahmednagar District. 

I think they are financially successful ?—^Not so far as I 
know, but they do an immense amount of indirect good. 

Do they pay working expenses P—I believe the Nira 
CSnal does pay the working expenses. 

(Mr, Monteath .)—Did yon pay the people their wages 
daily P—No. 

How did you make advances P—As a matter of fact 
advances were made to the people as they came on by the Civil 
officers who had authority to make the necessary advances. 

_ Was not the classification of the Civil offioers provi¬ 
sional P—Yes, it was, but they generally put down too 
many people in A class, and we had to cut it down. 

_ I understand the classification was accepted provi¬ 
sionally P—But we had to reduce the classes from A to B 
in some cases. 


(The President.)—Have yon any experience of the Bhils 
of Ahmednagar?—They are Kolis, but not aboriginal hill 
tribes. My assistant says he has had no trouble with them. 

Were not the relief works in Sholapur stopped in October 
or November in consequence of some orders P—We kept our 
works on, but the people dwindled away. The big tank 
works were kept on, and most of them went there. The 
piece-works have all been stopped. 

Can you give me the number of them P—No, Sir. 

Had you any weavera under you ?—No, not under me. 
There were a few of them I think under the Executive 
Engineer, Sholapur District, and they had huts and camps, 
Mr. Wier, Assistant Collector, obtained work for weavers In 
their own line. 

(Mr. Molc/emess.}—Bid you change the rate of payment 
with regard to the work done by the weavers?—I do not 
think so, we made no change at all. They were classed and 
paid as C. 

(Prcfiiiefti.)—When did the labourers on relief work 
generally cook their food P Once or twice a day P—I think 
once a day, and once in the night, during the day they ate 
what they had cooked overnight. 


At the Council Hall, Bombay. 


TWENTY-THIED DAY. 

Monday, 28th February 1898. 


Mr. P. P. 
Barrow. 

28th Feb. 
1898. 


PsBssm: 

SiE J. B. LTAtir, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Pessident). 

SuEOEON-CoLONBL J. Eiohaedson. Bai Bahadue B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

Me. T. W. Holdeeness, C.S.I. The Hon’ble Mb, J. Monteath, C.S.I. (Temporary 

Mb. T. Higham, C.I.E. Member for Bombay.) 

Me, H. j . McIntosh, Seorttary . 
Mb. R. P. Baeeow, Collector of Thana, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evi do nee. 

I was on famine duty in the Bijapur District as an 
Assistant Collector from the middle of December 1896 to 
the end of October 1897. I was in charge of the Bijapur 
and Bagevadi Talukas. In December 1896 I arrived in 
Inma from long leave in England and proceeded directly to 
Bijapur, a district which was entirely new to me, since the 
greater part of my service has been spent in Sind. I have 
no perwnal knowledge of the events leading up to the re¬ 
cognition by Government of the fact that famine was im- 
minent, and on arriving in Bijapur I found relief works 
already in progress. 

j-i ^ departures from the provisions' of 

the Bombay Famine Code during the late famine. Not all 
the machinery of the Code was set working, because the 
c^ditions of the district made some portions unnecessary. 
Thus we had no special relief offioers (section 49) ; no 
p(wr-houses proper (Chapter 8); we gave no semi-gratuitous 
relief to weavers (section 151); and no forests were utilized, 
the reason for the latter being that no forests existed in my 
charge. 

(J) The measures adopted met with signal success so far 
as they relate to the relief of distress and the saving of 
human life. I know of no instance in my charge of death 
resulting from starvation, nor of death directly traceable to 
insufficient nourishment. The mortality was somewhat above 
the average towards the end of the famine (I cannot give 
any figures as I am no longer in Bijapur and have no papers 
to consult), but that was only to be expected after the strain 
of the &mine. I believe that no cases requiring relief 
were overlooked, except possibly, in the earlier Mys, some of 
the unfortunate parda nashin women who were deserted by 
their male relatives and who were too proud or too timid to 
ask for assistance. These all obtained relief in the end, but 
some of them I think had a very hard time at first. On 
the question of economy I must speak with less assurance. 
The relief works as a whole were, I have no doubt, carried 
out at the least possible cost consistent with the granting 


of relief to all who needed it, but it seems to me there was 
sacrifice of economy when so much labour was employed for 
turning out tons of metal, a gi-eat part of which will never 
be utilized and will be lost sight of in the course of time 
The cost of gratuitous relief might be lessened by a change 
in the system of distribution ; it is inevitable that when tL 
officers in charge, European and Native, are anxious that no 
single case requiring relief should be turned away, a good 
many who do not require it should obtain it. “ 

Finally I think it is open to question whether economy is 
best served by the State relieving parents from the necessity 
of providing for their young children. In qrdinary timw 
this IS a burden which a man bears as a matter of course and 
it may be argued I think that in times of famine, provided 
work IS made available for him, he should continue to beai- 
that burden. If my recollection serves me aright, Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie, the Survey Commissioner, di'ew up a' rough 
scheme providing for this matter, but I cannot say whether 
it met with approval. 

(c) With all deference to the opinions of those who have 
more experience than myself of the difficulty of supervising 
relief works, of the ways of the people and of the needs of 
the country, I believe that at a comparatively slight in¬ 
crease of cost much useful work might be done by relief 
workcra. That it is cheaper to pay a little more and obtain 
a serviceable article instead of a practically useless one is a 
truism. In my own charge there were three wants—roads 
tanks, and wells. The tanks were urgently required in what 
is known as the Don valley, a most fertile tract, but one in 
which the people could scarcely ever obtain good drinking 

water. The Local Boards will in the course of time_a very 

long time—probably construct the tanks, but they are at 
present able to do only a very little towards it every 
year. The wells are required for irrigation, and should I 
admit, be sunk by the landholders, and the costs might be 
recovered from them if Government did the work for them. 
Large relief works, so far as my own experience goes, usually 
employ two or three thousand persons. at least, and the 
following suggestions for their profitable employment are I 
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think quite workable. On the opening of a large relief 
Work all comers should be set down to road-making or metal¬ 
breaking. as the case may be. After the work has proceeded 
for a fortnight or so and the Engineer in charge has the 
workers in hand, a gang of say a thousand shonld be told off 
to work through the taluka, making a tank in each village 
requiring it. This gang would of course be supervised by a 
competent officer, and their work would be constantly super¬ 
vised and inspected by the Executive Engineer. Other 
gangs of say a hundred each to be told off under a subor¬ 
dinate to sink irrigation wells in the land of such land- 
owners as wished it, and the cost of the work to be recovered 
from the landowner in exactly the same way as a takavi 
advance. The remainder of the relief workers would break 
quite as much metal as would be required for the making of 
new roads and the repairing of old ones; if not employed on 
metal-breaking they would be at work on construction of 
roads. Tke only objections to this scheme which I can see are 
(1) increased cost of superv-ision, and (2) the State would be 
undertaking part of the work which should be done by Local 
Boards; and neither of these objections have much weight. 

In the matter of gratuitous relief my experience is that 
many persons not really needing relief hut who manage 
to have their names placed on the dole register refuse 
cooked food although not too proud to accept a grain 
dole. When the Bijapnr so-called branch poor-houses 
(really kitchens) were opened there was an immediate 
falling off in the numbers relieved. In the early days 
of the famine, when the names of persona are being 
entered in ones and twos on the dole register, the grain dole 
is the only system which can be economically worked; but 
as soon as the registers contain twenty names, groups of 
four or five villages might be taken and a kitchen opened 
in the central one. At this kitchen cooked food would be 
given to the dole recipients of the group; the aged and infirm 
might be brought to the central village and required to stay 
there, as there would certainly he sufficient room for them, 
while if necessary sheds might be erected for them. 

(d) If questioned I may perhaps be able to say something 
with reference to the “ distance test.” Such a test is prac¬ 
ticable at the close of the famine, and under the name of 
“ drafting ” was successfully put in force by the Public 
Works Department, in my charge, when the prospects of the 
coming season were fairly well assured. But in the earlier 
atages, I consider such a test meet unadvisable. An ex¬ 
ample of this is to be found in the closing of large works in 
the Bijapur Taluka in the early part of 1897. I subse¬ 
quently, with the Commissioner’s permission, opened a small 
relief work which rapidly developed into a large one and 
which was finally replaced by a large work about a month 
before the end came. 

The provisions of section 87 (b) of the Famine Relief 
Code are salutary if enforced from the beginning of the 
work. Their enforcement indiscriminately when the work 
has been long in progress and the people are more or less 
affected by the unusnal conditions under which they have 
earned mere subsistence for some time previous is not 
advisable. 


{President )—You are a member of the Civil Service P— 
Yes. 

What talukas comprised your charge ?—Bijapur and 
Bagevadi Talukas of the Bijapur District. 

Did you commence the works P—No, the relief works were 
in progress when I took charge. 

What did the works consist of P—^When I arrived first 
there were two large works in the Bijapnr Taluka, road 
works and metal-breaking. Works commenced in the 
Bagevadi Taluka somewhat of the same nature. 

Were they in charge of the Public Works Department P— 
Yes, entirely. 

What work did yon take up P—I had generally to visit 
large relief works and give my attention particularly to the 
gratuitous distribution of food. 

Was that before the Circle Inspectors were appointed P— 
They had been appointed but had not come. 

You had charge then of the whole work of the Circle 
Inspectors of the two talukas P—Yes. 

You fourid that you could supervise that amount of 
work P—I did it quite easily. 

Did you find the need for a special relief officer P—Not 
special officers of the Code—I do not think we should have 
much use for them even if we had them. 


Did the Circle Inspectors work well P—No, they were not 
sufficiently intelligent for the work they were intended to 
do. We wanted a better class of men for registering, classi¬ 
fying, etc. 

What pay did they get P—Rupees 12 and S16. 

How many of them had you P —^Very few. We had 8 
extra Circle Inspectors for each taluka. 

What was their duty under the Code P —To discover the 
amount of distress in villages, to supervise gratuitous dis¬ 
tribution of relief and to send to work all who needed 
relief and were able to work. 

How many villages in a taluka P—One hundred and one jn 
one and 103 in the other taluka. 

Then they had 12 villages each P—Yes. 

You said their pay was B12 to B16 P—Yes. 

Mr. Monteath remarked: I think it is H20 to B25 with 
travelling allowance. 

(President.) —When did the grain relief begin P—I 
think it was in the middle of December. 

Was the grain relief strictly confined to the classes 
mentioned in the Code F—We tried to do so. 

Did any classes who did not come within the Code but 
deserved it, get it P—I do not think any class of persona 
was left out. No, not even the purda nashin who were 
at first too proud. 

Nursing mothers and women in an advanced state of 
pregnancy did not come to the “ dole ” P —Some were 
removed from the works to the dole ; women whose husbands 
had left them shared in the dole. 

When you removed the nursing mother from the works to 
the village dole, what became of her children P—They 
generally accompanied her. We sent her to the nearert 
village dole. 

Did you see any case of death from starvation P I suppose 
such cases are very rare P —I have never heard of any such 
case. In the Thana district where I aru now serving I 
have heard of one or two cases among the hill tribes. 

Did you not see any cases in Bijapnr P—No. 

Any oases of bowel-complaints or “ diarrhroa ” P— Not 
many. But I think such deaths were really due to cholera, 
which is often prevailing in the villages. 

Mr. Pansh said in his evidence that he observed at Bija- 
put a considerable increase of beggars when the small works 
were stopped P—Yes, a great many Lamanis were observed 
begging, but it was not on this account only that the 
relief works were started. A great many other people alro 
came which necessitated works being opened close to their 
villages. 

Did you resist that P—Yes, for a long lime no work was 
given to them at all ; then it was proposed to send them to 
Belgaum on the Taoshi Tank works ; it was with the idea of 
inducing them to go there that the relief works of Bijapur 
were stopped ; many of those that were drafted there re¬ 
turned finally, saying that they would not go and that 
their sufferings were great. Small relief works were opened 
which developed into large works. 

How long did these works continue P—Till the rains 
commenced. 

Do you think that if you had obstinately resisted them 
they would have gone to some work P—Perhaps some of 
them would have waited up to the^ last and then walked 
up to the works in an emaciated condition to die. 

Do you think in case of another famine the policy of 
having a few large works in the district would be safe P— - 
No; judging from my experience we shonld want one to 
each affected taluka. 

That would mean for every 10 or 20 miles ?—Yes. 

Have you any idea as to why the middle class man was 
unwilling to go out of the taluka P—One reason was the 
ineradicAle desire not to leave home ; another reason is, I 
think, he knows that if he holds out long enough he will get 
relief in his village, rather than be allowed to starve. 

Have you any idea of the loss of cattle P Yes, I think 
the loss is very heavy, some 60 to 76 per cent. 

Were many of the people who attended the relief works 
owners of cattle ?—Yes, I should say late owners. 

When they went to the works you think that they lost 
all their cattle or did they make any arrangements P—I think 
most of the cattle had died before the relief works were open. 


Mr. R. P. 

Barrow, 

2Sth Feb, 
1898. 
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Mr. B. P. 
Barrow. 

38th Ftb. 
1898. 


You think people knew how mnch they ought to get P~ 
Yes, most of them knew. 

Were the relations between the Pnhlio Works Depart¬ 
ment and the Civil officers friendly P —I never_ saw any¬ 
thing to the contrary ; they always worked in perfect 
harmony. 

Any difference of opinion P—Practically the Public 
Works Department consulted Eevenue officers. I however 
knew nothing about such consultation j it was carried on 
with the Collector direct. I received my orders from the 
Collector direct. The Public Works Department did not 
like the special Civil officer to be independent of them. 

What is your opinion about him P—I would keep him as 
he is. 

(Mr. Monteath.) —He is a Eevenue officer; he reported 
things ?—He reported sometimes unnecessarily. 

(Mr. Bose.) —Did ho report to the Collector direct P— 
No, through me. 

(President.) —The report sent to the Collector was sent to 
the Engineer also P —No, not unless there was anything 
in it requiring the attention of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

What sort of things did they generally report?—They 
were keen about reporting delays in payments. In one 
case the cashier had died of cholera and so there was a 
dday in payment and the Civil officer reported it ; if he had 
cnly inquired into it, there would have been no necessity for 
a report. 

Any other class of complaint ?—Occasionally I heard of 
bickering between Civil officers and the Public Works 
Department subordinates. 

(Mr. Monteath) —I think Civil officers complained of 
the delay of bringing people on the muster P —That was in 
the beginning ; 1 do not remember instances of that kind. 

(President) —Who were the paymastersP—The Public 
Works Department cashiers. 

(Mr. Rolderness) —Were not works chiefly road works?— 
Yes. 

Do yon think it worth while to have one or two big 
useful works in the centre of 3 or 4 villages and admit 
to it only such people who can show good reasons for not 
leaving home, but still strong enough to do some work— 
these people to be admitted by the order of the Circle In¬ 
spector?—I doubt whether wc could have any good super¬ 
vision over such works. Certainly, it is not advisable to give 
such powers to those in Circle Inspector’s grade. 

Circle Inspectors will be supervised by Sub-Divisional 
officers P —It_ will be very hard to select the men for such 
works, and it will be absolutely impossible to supervise 
the work done. 

Can’t we take 12 villages in a group and have tanks in 
one village and another P —That could be done as I have 
suggested. 

I mean to say that if you want to deal severely with the 
people we must make the ordinary coolies, who have nothing 
to do at homo, go to the relief works and allow people who 
have good reasons to stay near the village to stay on and 
start works for them in each circle P —Possibly it would do, 
but it seems to me that persons whom you propose to live in 
the village are unfit for work j if they are fit they have 
nothing to keep them back in the village in days of famine. 

They may have cattle or dependants to care for P —No. 
It has not rtood in their way up to now ; they have left their 
dependants to bo looked after by us. 

You say in your printed note that you think it is an 
open question whether economy is best served by the State 
relieving parents from the necessity of providing for their 
^oung children. What system have you in yourmindP— 
The parents should be forced to earn sufficient to maintain 
them ; we should have a minimum and a maximum scale. 

Are there good tanks in your district which give good 
drinking water?—Yes, there are some. 

In black soil land P —Yes. 

You 8^ making wells is the work to be done by small 
gangs. What number will you have in each gang P—Well, 
1 would employ 40 or 60, and supervision left to the man 
vvho has to pay for it. 

You will get sufficient workers?—Yes,I think so. 

Of what are you thinking, when you say at the end 
of your note that the provisions of section 87 (6) of the 


Famine Eelief Code are salutary, if enforced from the begin¬ 
ning of the workP—There was an instance in which it was 
found that the people were not doing anything like the 
amount of work which they could have done, and it was sup¬ 
posed intentionally ; in order to induce them to do their task 
it was directed that they should be paid according to work 
done and accordingly they were paid below the minimum 
wage, but this order was not in force from the beginning. 

(Mr. Monteath) —On the test work I think it was 
enforced P—I did not see any test works after I came. 

(President) —Can you give us your experience about 
the minimum wage being sufficient to keep the people in a 
satisfactory state of health P—The D wage keeps them fairly 
well; they have nothing to fear. 

A great many were on the minimum wage?—Yes. 

Do you think that they -had anything else to supple¬ 
ment it P—Many had. I tried to find out about their stock 
but I could get no information. I always thought they 
had some supplies with them. 

How did you make your payments P—At first once a 
week and subsequently bi-weekly. 

On market days?—We paid them just before the market 
day. 

Do you see any advantage or injury in making the pay¬ 
ments once or twice a week?—No. I do not think there is 
any. 

Were road works new roads or repairs P—Eepairs made to 
get old tracks in order and make new roads of them. 

Did the repairs take the form of metalling and raising P— 
Sometimes. 

Do you think that any work of permanent value was 
done P—Not in all cases.. 

Have you got more metal than yon have need for F— 
Yes. 

Have any large tanks been made in the district P—No. 
The only large tank that I know of is the one at Arishankar, 
which has just been commenced. 

The Commissioner has sent a list of 14 road works. 
Will it represent the works open at the time P—No, there 
will be other works besides. 

Would this list represent the number of works open at 
the time P—Yes. 

You think 14 would be sufficient P—I cannot say, but if 
those allotted to Bijapur and Bagevadi Talukas were carried 
out they would be ample. 

Was residence made compulsory P—Not at first but subse¬ 
quently it was, about March or April. 

I suppose you had hutting arrangements for them P— 
Yes, there were enough of huts. 

Was it enforced in practice P—Yes. 

Did the reduction commence on your enforcing resi¬ 
dence P—No, I don't think so. 

Did the people object to residence and ask to go home ^— 
No ; some of them were quite comfortable. 

Did you think they kept their health in these camps P— 
Yes. In the end they looked a little tired but their health 
was good. 

What classes were chiefly supplied with labour F—There 
were a great many, Mahars, Mangs, Musalmans. 

Would they be agricultural labourers ?—A great many 
of them were. 

Any petty cultivators?—Yes, there were not many of 
them in the taluka, but a fair number of petty cultivators 
went to the works. 

What became of their cattle?—Many died ; others were 
sent in .large droves to Malad in the Dharwar district, where 
there was grass. 

When the rains came did the people live in huts P—Yes: 
but it was very hard on them. I do not think they com¬ 
plained much. 

Had you a staff of village servants P—Yes. 

Did you give them doles ?—Yes, in order to keep them in 
the village and get the village work done—a certain number 
of them are required, generally 2, sometimes 6 or 7—I gave 
them the dole. 

Were they all Mahars?—They were Mahars, Mangs, 
Talwars, and Valicars, 
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Ajre tW not nsnally paid in kindP—Yes: but their 
'crops had failed and so we had to feed them. 

No special small works were open for the benefit of these 
people?—No. 

Were not advances for land improvement given?—Yes, 
large amounts of takavi were riven which were employed 
mostly in sinking wells, and the works started with this 
advance employed a large number of coolies. 

In engaging this labour do yon think they gave pre¬ 
ference to friends and relatives?—They got the work done 
as cheaply as they could. 

Were these advances on the whole properly employed, 
spent for the purposes for which they were intended P—A 
portion of it, about |rds, was properly employed. 

Were they successful in sinking wells?—It was very 
rarely they failed. 

Are these wells useful?—I should not like to say that they 
will all be useful. Many men are too careless to maintain 
their wells when the rains are favourable, and allow them to 
fall into disuse and be filled in. 

On the whole advances were well used?—Yes. 

Why ?—The man receiving the advances engaged a num¬ 
ber of men who otherwise would have gone to the relief works. 

Are the petty landholders in debt?—I don’t suppose 
they are more free of debt than otheis in other places. 

Can you tell me if any special orders were issued su^nd- 
ing land revenue?—The order was to collect without 
troubling the people who were in distress and not to put 
stress on those who could not afford to pay. 

How would you distinguish?—As far as I rernember a 

E erson who owed land revenue was asked to pay it, and if 
e could not no action was taken against him. 

Was it on the sj'stem “ failure of crops ”P—No, for failure 
of crops was universal. 

Do you know if a large amount of land revenue this year 
has been collected P—About ^rds have been collected. 

Do you think special relief to weavers is necessary ?— 
It was not necessary in my charge. We had a few weavers; 
we gave them ^eat assistance by buying cloth from them 
for charitable distribution. 

Can they manage to do the ordinary work?—Just like 
others they gradually got used to the work. 

Did you place any on the dole register P—Yes, some got 
allowances from the Charitable Belief Fund. 

Did the people get advances to make tanks ?—No, only for 
wells. 

Do you think tanks would be useful?—Yes, for the 
people of the village. 

Would it be passible to give advances to small land¬ 
lords to make tanks and Government bear a portion of the 
cost P—I think it would be advantageous. 

Do yon think they would combine?—They combine now 
and subscribe to the Local Boards to make tanks. 

You describe in your note branch poor-houses as kitchens ; 
the numbers on the dole register were large and people were 
reluctant to take food ; then who went to the poor-houses? 
—Only those from the villages who were on the dole register 
before kitchens were substituted for the dole, and those who 
^ere reluctant to go to the kitchen from caste reasons were 
relieved from the Charitable Fund. 


Any cheaper class of joicari? —Well, I think we could 
have got very poor old y'ctoari, but that would have been 
unsuitable. 

Yon think the kitchen better than the grain dole?—Yes, 
people are willing to take cooked food. 1 mean those who 
really require relief. 

They got their dole by distribution?—Yes. 

It has been continually said that only certain classes 
of people went to the kitchen. Do you think this had 
anything to do with caste prejudice ? Would you suggest 
giving separate rooms, separate cooking utensils, to separate 
castes?—If we had them in large numbers possibly we miglit 
be able to arrange. 

(Mr. Soldemess.) —Was the dole given only in grain 
or was it accompanied by other items, such as oil or ghee P— 
Yes. We gave them dhal, salt and spices. 

Did yon give them any vegetables ?—No, except perhaps 
chillis. 

Were the branch poor-houses in the centre of the village. 
—Yes, usually. 

(Mr. Bose.) —I understood from Mr. Panse that the 
branch poor-houses wore centres intended for people who 
were unable to walk?—No, not in my taluka. 

(President.) —In other villages where kitchens were 
not established the grain dole went on ?—Yes. 

I suppose the kitchen is more expensive than the dole ? 
—Yes. 

. Do you think that the number of people gradually 
increased when kitchens were opened?—Ido not think so; 
the number of beggars may have increased, but that could 
not be very large—120 at the most. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —I understand there was large mor¬ 
tality. Was it due to any particular cause?—Yes. Cholera 
broke out amongst the gangs and the people ran away to their 
villages and made matters worse. There were several 
concealed cases of cholera in the villages. 

What was the average strength of the gangs on any one 
large relief work P—About eight thousand to ton thousand 
on the Bagovadi relief works, distributed over a consider¬ 
able number of miles, two or three thousand in a gang. 

Did they disperse when cholera broke out?—Yes, we 
removed our camp. . 

Was the large mortality due only to cholera ?— I can’t 
say; it may have been due to other causes also, bowel com¬ 
plaints. 

Was there any difficulty in getting vegetables? Did the 
people get sufficient vegetables?—AVe had great difficulty 
in obtaining vegetables; I myself got none. 

Did this in any way affect the people P—I do not think 
so; people kept fairly good health, but looked tired. 

Did you notice scurvy ?—No. 

Was the medical staff sufficient ?—There was a scarcity 
of Hospital Assistants. 

Do you think the minimum wage sufficient to keep people 
in health for a long period?—I cannqt say; it is sufficient 
to keep them going and in fair health. 

It does not leave any margin ?—I think not. 

How long do you think they could keep on? Say 3 
months?—No ; 10 to 12 months. 


Mr. R. P. 
B'jrroa. 

28th Feb, 
1898. 


How many kitchens had you?—Eleven in all—six in one 
taluka and five in the other. 

Will you do it in another famine ?—Yes. 

Did you apply the distance test ?—Not exactly; we had 
people from the Bijapur District and the two talukas. I was 
jn charge of works in my talukas. 

Hadthey togofar?—In Bijapur about 16 miles, and 
•when they were drafted to Songagi Tank, 40 miles. 

What was the result ? Did the people go ?—People left the 
works when drafting commenced. They preferred staying 
nearer home, but a certain number went to the large works. 

In the earlier stages was drafting a failure P—Yes, in 
Biiapur it was. 

You re-opened the works ?—Yes. 

In calculating wages on grain, what grain did you takeP— 
Joxoari, second class. 

Was there cheaper grain in the market?—Yes, ragi. 

Bou 


(Mr. Bose .)—Why was metal-breaking carried on on such 
a large scale ?—Because the Public Works wanted to keep 
these people engaged and thought that the metal would be 
useful in future. 

Were there any other useful works ?—I did suggest tanks. 

Could they have not been taken in hand at once ?— 
No; plans and estimates were not ready and so they were 
put on metal-breaking. There is nothing in the Code 
under which we could induce the Public Works Department 
to take any kind of work. 

Would you recommend children being fed in the kitchens- 
or paid in cash for subsistence ?—If the children are fed 
in the kitchens the parents will have to do their full share 
of work, but if cash is given the parents have sufficient 
to feed the children on and have something to spare. 

You would not give anything to the children ?—I would 
add children’s extra wages to the parent’s earnings. 

(Mr. Movteath )—Most of the poor-houses were iiu 
Bijapur, were they not ?—Yes. 

K 
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Are ron airere that there has been np to now a ffreat 
narrow. ^mand for metalled reads in the Biiapar Distriot P—Yes, 
SSik V'iih *“**•“***■ to the roads metalled, as they were in a 
,000 " condition, and it was proposed that uoverament 

‘ jnontd bear half the cost and the Local Boards the other 
half. 

In them cinnmstanoes do yon not think there is a 
denund for “ metal " in the Bijapnr District P—Yes, I think 
SO, bnt what I meant to say was that the stock was in excess 
of the demand. 

Are Ton not aware thatproiects for larM tanks were con¬ 
doned as unsuitable P—Yes, but I was tninkiDK of irtisa- 
tton4anks or wells. 

^ Do you think your sngMtion to hare gangs told off to 
MM wells in the land of landholders who wished it, a 
wr one P—I think there would be no objection to " adTanc- 
mg labour ” instead of money to the landholders who 
require it. 

Don’t yon think the landholders could manage it cheap¬ 
er ?—Possibly. 


A grret many people work at the works themselree; 
would there be any objeetion to a “ takari ” advance 
^ing spent for the sni^Hnt of tbe man who works himself P 
Would you call that misappropriation P—No; bnt if the 
money was s^t for marriages or other ceremonies, I think 
1 would call it misappropriation. I know a ease where the 
advance was paid to a spiritual adviser. 

.T?® proportion of the cattle died before 

relief could be afforded P—Yes, I beUeve it was the case ; 
a great many died in the beginning of the famine. 

Were not a proportion of the people on the works 
Alahars who live from hand to month r—Yea 

They had no other lesoorces P—No. 


^nld live on D wa^P—Yesi, to a great extent, 
but the D wage left 00 margin* 


Have yon heard of people pnrohasing damaged grain P— 
Yes, I have heard of it. 


•®*f*®f*f*®*0—^ere was a snspioion that there was 
aoanething behind P—1 think so. 


Ml. W. D. SbbfpaBD, Acting Collector of Nanara, called in and examined. 


Me. W, D. 1 put in written answers to the Commission’s questiona 
Sk tppo rd. # 2 , Bijapnr Distriot. 

PStk Ftk. Population 700,000 to 900,000. 

}8S>8. 2. Total Bdlure of both kharif and rahi cropa 

' 3. («) Usnally there is a fair kharif crop and a good 

rabi. Last year both crop* failed. The total outtnm from 
the area watered by riven and wells was only sufficient to 
feed the whole population of the distriot for three weeks. 

(i) Prices much higher than nsnaL bnt not so high as 
in 1876-77. 

In Bijapnr ordinary price of jowari 72 Iba per rupee, in 
famine 15 to 20 Iba 

4. Since 1892-93 the seasons had on the whole been 
favourable. 

6. General population ordinarily well off, is., able to 
obtain a living. 

6. Entirely dependent on fr'msfjf rab. Heavy rainfall 
not necessary. Irrigation facilities niL Distriot Uable to 
drought. 

7. Fifty per cent, of the population has no r es e i te of 
money or f(^. These are mainly Mahan, Manga Luaania 
Dhangera also many Mussalman and lingayat agricnltniai 
labourera 

8. The extent of the distress was not lea* than that of 
1876-77, and the severity would have been much the same 
bnt for the new railway and, imjiroTed mean* of communica¬ 
tion. 

A scarcity occurred in 1891-92, with the details of which 
I am not familiar. It was comparatirely slight. 

9. The distress was imver rmder-estimated, and aaristance 
was given in good time. 

10 A11. Figures not aviulahle. 

12. I feel certain that some people must have received 
relief who could have done without it. They were glad to 
come to the works because near their villages. 


18 A19. Work was required from all able to work. 

20. Yes. 

21. Figures not available. 

22. I think I am justi6ed in saying that the work**, 
rarely did their t^ properly. At fret they w^ 

trreted easily on i^unt of not knowing how to break mew! 
and asthe famine increased the supervision became less 
tive owum to wwt of capable men. The workers too^. 
vantage of this and did as little as they could. “ 

The *ctn*ljjwk not been » fnU took in 

the eenae of being a hard day e work. “ 

23. I consider that residence on a work e*n i 

without difficulty if it U not morethan, mr 

20 from the workers’ homes. Near 

difficult to enforce it. ^ 

24. Figures not available. 

and were anxiously waiting to see what would U 

were excited owing to pl^ ri*ing,Zd £^fk 

•tarve if Government diS nothing. ^ ^ 

27. At first by dole* of grain in the villages, latsr fc- 
eooked food either in central poor-honses^rW,, 

was enforced) or branch poor-houses (where it” 

which were simply kitchens. w was not) and 

28. The enpervision was very effective, and I think 
OTly persom who were only in real want aiid X 

to the speclM classes received relief. ™ oelonged 

29. I do not think that the gratuitous relief wu 

30 A 31. Figures not available. 
foir^poritS.*^ aU clsssre will speedily recover their 


13. When the drafting system wu in force in the north 
of the district and the people refused to be drafted more 
than a certun distance, there were come who requir^ 
relief and yet would notgotothe works. They suffer^ until 
admitted to a poor-house or small rivil works. 

14. I think not. 

16. I consider highly successful. I do not think the 
actual mortality was in any way due to want of relief 
measures. No deaths from starvation were reported, and I 
personally was never aware of any. 

16. Drafting in the north of the district caused a fall 
in the numbers and somo persons in need of relief conse¬ 
quently went without. The drafting did not bring fr^h 
people on to the works as frr as I know. 

17. I believe not. 




“ICird. 

86. Ye*. 

87. I think so. 

88. I cann^ my. In Bijapnr there was a toMhihnm 
of crops, so the rii of error was practically mil. "*b» 

89. Metal-bwhing along roads (large relief works). 
Special repairs to roads and tank* (small civil wwks). 
Gratuitous reUef in villages. 

Gratuitous relief in central poor-houses. 

Gratuitous relief in branch poor-honse. 

Charitahle Belief Fund. 


Th. n«mb.« refer to the qeewloo, up bj .fc, CoomUelon. 
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161. Some ordinarily support themselves by begging A 
and some live on their relations. The State must support «/. 
them in time of famine as otherwise they would die. 

28 i 

162. They were chiefly old people. Women could go 
to relief works with their children. The parda-nathin 
women were not numerous outside Bijapur town and were 
largely supported by the Charitable Fund. 

154. I should think so. 


40. I resided ordinarily at head-quarters (Bijapur) and 
held no Eevenue Famine charge. I had the supervision 
of a few miles of road (large relief works) near Bijapur. 
Also managed the Bijapur poor-house. Controlled the 
grass imports and was Chairman, Executive Committee of 
the Charitable Relief Fund. Was Personal Assistant to 
the Collector (section 32 of the Famine Code). 

63. They would all'be useful if maintained, but they 
cannot be maintained owing to the poverty of the Local 
Board. Some of the work done will be permanently 
useful—such as the improved alignment of ro8ids, and some 

ortion of the metal colleoted will be subsequently utilised, 
ut by no means aU. 

64. I doubt if there is much room for new roads. 

66. It gives immediate employment to enormous 
numbers of people, and under effective supervision each 
man could be made to do a full task. Other forms of 
labour would present greater difficulties. 

66. Yes, very largely. 

67 (I). Objectionable as being so near the village unless 
special arrangements are made as to admission to the 
work. 

(II). Yery doubtful. Excavation is not permanently 
useful and embankments in many places would do no good. 
The most serious objection is the fact that in seasons of 
drought the tank would receive no water, an,d however well 
made would be useless. 

69. Supervision would be difficult. Admission might 
easily be refused to all except those selected by village 
officers and approved by Circle Inspector. These men could 
be weeded out, if necessary, by the Relief Mamlatdar or 
Assistant Collector or by a special Civil officer appointed 
for a number of tanka. 

60. Very few tanks have been touched. Two large 
projects are available, and 1 imagine many small ones. 

61. None in Bijapur, as far as I know, 

71. (a) They will go a very long way even though it is 
necessary to walk both ways each day—certainly 8 miles and 
perhaps as far as 12. 

(6) I think 16 to 20 miles would be a satisfactory dis¬ 
tance. The workers would feel that they could get home in a 
day if necessary, and they would probabW utilise the weekly 
holiday fairly often for this purpose. On the other hand, 
they probably would not leave their homes to live in tem¬ 
porary Ws on work at this distance without really being in 
want. 

72. I should certainly recommend it. 

73. I believe that the people would sooner die than go, 
unless the conditions of employment were very favourable. 

74. In practice it could not have been the rule, because 
the hutting accommodation was almost always insufficient. 

76. Residence has occasionally and especially at the 
close of the famine been made a definite condition of 
relief. 

76. I should certainly make residence obligatory and 
ensure its being so by only admitting labourers from 
villages at least 15 miles distant. 

I believe that when residence is not enforced the relief 
works attract many persons not requiring relief. 

The high task and low rate of wage require more supervi¬ 
sion than can ordinarily be provided, and consequently are 
most likely to be no real test at all. 

77. Residence is not in my opinion distasteful to the 
people to such a degree as to make them keep off the works 
m consequence. 

77A. The Lamanis (Gipsy caste) refused to go further 
than 20 miles west of Bijapur and suffered considerably. 
The women and children after a time were let into the poor- 
house. I think that drafting to very long distances would 
prevent relief from being effective. 

78. I should think not. 

148. Figures not available. 

149. Yes. 

160. Some had relations as hadly off as themselves and 
only able to earn enough for their own maintenance. 


166. I should not consider it a test, but I fancy the 
dependants would prefer to go with their relations to being 
given a dole in the village and still more to being sent to a 
poor-house. 

166. Yes, but I should send him to a poor-house. To 
refuse relief might drive the capable relation to the work 
when he was able otherwise to support himself, and suppos¬ 
ing he still refused to go the incapable person might starve 
to death. 

168. I always understood that it was thoroughly 
effective. 


160. Only among the better castes. 

161. I do not t hink so. 

162. Very few. 

163. I think not. 

164. I think the system very good and preferable to 
gratuitous relief at peoples’ homes. 

166. Provided they get the food cooked b^ their oto 
castemen. 1 do not think any one would object to eat it. 
The Lingayats showed some scruples on this account,but I do 
not think in cases of destitution that would long prevent 
them from taking the food. 

166. Yes. I think so. 

167. Grain or cooked food. I prefer either of these to 
money. 

168. They either collected at the village chavdi where 
the food was given out in presence of the Panch, or they 
had to go to a kitchen for cooked food. 

169. I did not hear of much malversation or extortion, 
nor any oases of persons paying to be put on the dole. 

170. Each village had its ordinary staff of village 
officers, and extra Circle Inspectors were appointed who had 
to visit each village at least once a week. 

171. Not at all, except in the case of Charitable Relief 
Fund. 

172. The population of the Bijapur poor-house 
increased in July when works were stopped in the north by 
drafting to the west, and immediately fell on a small civil 
relief work being opened. It rose again towards the end of 
September when more drafting took place to a distant tank 
and fell when the rains ensured work in the field. 

173. Bijapur poor-house—largely Lamanis (Gipsy 
caste), some Mhars, a few Mnsalmans, Marathas, very few 
Lingayats, two familiee of weavers. 

174. Yes. No pressure would, I think, have made them 

go- 

176. No reluctance was shown by the lower castes. 

176. Mortality almost ni/, one child died of diarrhoea, 
one man of fatty degeneration of the heart. 

177. No foreigners. 

178. Only a few came from distant places. One 
Maratha family had left their village and gone some 60 
miles west and then returned and came 20 miles more to 
Bijapur. 

179. When works were available within 20 miles, the 
capable persons were drafted. 

180. Judging by results the ration is ample. The 
Doctor ordered special diet for sickly or weak persons, but 
very few required it. 

181. When drafting persons from a poor-house to 

• Ido not think that this works or sending them to their 

ig allowed hj the Code. homes I gave them food* for one 

or two days to enable them to get there. 

182. Compulsory powers are desirable. Professional 
beggars avoided the poor-house and fared badly. 

183. It was most difficult to get work out of poor-house 
inmates for want of establishment. 

M 2 


167. Yes. 


169. No. 
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184. No compnlsion was necesssTy. Inmates were free 
to leave when they chose. Voluntary departures were rare. 

193. To he a substitute for the dole in the villages, and 
to feed children on relief works. 

194. They are useful for both the above purposes. 

195. Kitchens are always preferable to gratuitous relief 
at the homes. 

196. Only to persons known to be on the dole or to 
children on works. 

197. Each kitchen had a store-keeper in charge super¬ 
vised by superior officers. I believe they worked well and 
that^here was little fraud. 

198. By cooked food. The children were always well 
fed by their parents, but money payments were a very 
attractive form of relief. 

199 to 206. Personal experience very slight. 

216. The forests were entirely opened to the people. 
Tlie forests had suffered from want of rain and were of very 
little use for grazing. 

217. No. 

218. Grass was sent , in from Dharwar, Belganm and 
Kanara, also a little from Khandesh and Thana. It sold 
readily in the towns but not so well in the villages. If it 
could have been imported in October and November it would 
have sold well everywhere and done njore good. Later 
on karbi fi'om Dharwar, which had the same freight charges 
to pay, competed successfully with the grass and though 
dearer was much more popular. In a future famine if the 
railway had sufficient rolling-stock and the same freight 
were charged (1 anna per mile) sufficient grass might be 
imported in October and November and subsequently suffi¬ 
cient karbi to prevent a good deal of mortality in cattle. 

219. I do not know. 


secondly in saving from starvation all the poor respectable 
families in the districts. 

235-236. Figures not available. 

237. Gifts of clothing. 

238. The money doles to the respectable poor were most 
effective in relieving distress. The total sum so expended 
was not extravagant. 

239. Certainly. The results of the famine fall most 
seriously on them. 

240. The economic advantages under heads I and IV 
are considerable. 

241. Very large, but figures not avwlable. 

242 to 247. Starving wanderers were very rare. 

250. Certainly. 

264. I am quite certain that the poor-honse ration was 
sufficient to keep all classes of inmates in good health. 

255. I heard of no deaths from starvation. 

273. Jowari and bajri. 

278. Jowari only. 

279. Two a day. Jowari cakes and dhal and vege¬ 
tables. 

280. No complaints, except occasionally that they 
wanted more. 

281. Figures not available. I fancy rather more than 
half the prison diet. 

282. In Bijapur I consider they were generally reason¬ 
able aud natural. 

283A. Bijapur adjoins Dharwar, and the difference in 
prices was never greater than one expected, considering the 
distance between the two places. 


220. I have had no experience of such orphans but 
should expect either relations or caste-people to take them 
over at the end of the famine, 

222. No. 

223. I consider that expenditure on increased rations 
is generally a misfake, as the ration provided by Gov¬ 
ernment is ordinarily sufficient, and it is undesirable to 
make the relief unnecessarily attractive. On the other hand,, 
I imagine that most subscribers to the fund thought that 
their money would go principally to feed starving people. 
Similarly with orphans, I can see no reason why the fund 
should be called upon to support them when they can go 
either to a poor-house or works. 

224. I would substitute “ In supporting such orphans 
who at the close of the famine are left without relations 
or friends.” 

226. Yes. 

226. No, I think not. The control of the funds is 
very largely in the hands of the officers who are working 
the famine, and they obviously know when one form of 
relief overlaps the other. The existing general order should 
be sufficient. 

227. My experience is that all persons will accept 
charitable relief, and I think that shops should only be opened 
when there is fair reason to think that the rates are going 
up without reasonable cause and are likely to fell soon. 

228. In Bijapur we opened a shop which attracted all 
the labouring classes and pro tanto diminished sales in 
the bazar. Grain continued to be imported by the local 
merchants, but their prices did not go down until general 
conditions (principally fall of rain) had improved. 

229. Prices did not rise in the bazar while onr shop 
was open. They very probably would otherwise have done 
so. 

230. The time to give relief appears to me to be the , 
season for preparing the land and sowing it, quite independ¬ 
ent of the acuteness of the distress. 

281. Chiefly the smaller land-owners, who have nothing 
to fall back on and could only sow their lands by borrowing 
at exorbitant rates. 

232. Only when takavi is unavailable owing to the 
funds being exhausted and only then after the smaller men 
have first been assisted. 

233. Yes, if funds permit. 

234. Yes, chiefly in pving clothing to destitute 
^persons who are quite unable to buy it for themselves, and 


sometimes had to pay higher, particularly 
w^eie the local stock was small and the hffiders only one m 

286. I heard that sometimes they had to pay higher. 

287. Very little, and duo to higher prices elsewhere. 

wi?haslal{^?ofiTpers2k.®'^“^” 

parTfJr ZZ bftet^d y^ 0?=? 

part^because he local dues payable on opining ha“ L: 

more for fsL. of fhe opened 

290. Private stocks were believed to exist but were held un 

291. ') 

292. (t 

^ >1 cannot say. 

.293. j 

294. Ex^rt has been stimnlated by the railway and 

roads. _ I think that private trade is qnite ready to nuMrt 
finely in times of scarcity. ■' 

295. Not more than 10 per cent. 

2%. From 30 to 40 per cent, were low castes and 
wa,ndering tribes and 60 per cent, agricnltuml la^u^^w 
(Lingayats, Musalmans and Marathas)/ nnourers 

1 absolutely no work for the agricultural 

labourer; all other labour suffered as well. 

298. As far as I know all went down. 

299. The local weavera must have suffered from the com* 
petition, but have, I think, adapted themselves to it. 

801. .“piere was never any reluctance to go to reKef 

(,Pycsirfm#.)~WhBt office did you hold during the 
months i—1 was Personal Assistant to the Collator. 

What famine work M yon charge of P—I was in charge 
of the poor-house at Bijapur. I had general supervision 
of the works in the neighbourhood of Bijapur, imported 
gi^, and had charge of the Charitable Belief FuK 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 

You were there when famine showed the first siens P—I 
arrived there ot the 11th November, and works were opened 
very shortly after that. 
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Were they test works or relief works f —^Belief works ; 
there were no test works after 1 came. 

In the Central poor-honse which was under you, was resi¬ 
dence enforced P—Yes. 

What class of people generally resorted to it P—That class 
known as Lamanis (^psies). 

Did they go to the central poor-house P—Yes, they came 
gladly. They would not go away to the works. They_ were 
women and children ; they would not go out of Bijapur. 
Each had four to five children ; each looked starved. There 
were few men. They would not go to work until a work 
was re-opened near Bijapur. They then worked well and 
and did not return to the poor-house. 

Are these wandering tribes P —No, I should not call them 
wandering. Wiey have Tandas—which is the name of en¬ 
campment. They have several permanent encampments. 
They need to say that. If you asked them where they 
came from, they say from Tanda. They certainly did not 
starve. ' 

■ Besides these, were there any others P—There were several 
Mhars. They were chiefly Bijapur Mhars j there were 
a few Musalmans. 

Were they agriculturists P—No. 

What was the total number P—I think it went over 450; 
when the work was opened it went down to one hundred. 

Were there any people of the better class P—Two weavers 
and some Mahrathas. For instance there was a Marhatha, 
a very small cultivator, with a sick wife and two or three 
children. 

Besides these poor-houses you gave grain-doles in Bija- 
ur P—I had nothing to do with the distribution of grain- 
pies. The Municipality used to give the grain-doles 
before the poor-house was opened. The Municipality had its 
own poor-house in the beginning. That was sufficient. The 
pbcr-house was not opened till July and was closed at the 
end of October. 

When did the imports of fodder begin P—At the end 
of December. 

■Where did they come fromP—From Dharwar in the 
south and from the north from Khandesh. One waggon 
came from Thana. 

Was there demand for it P—The villagers did not take to 
it very kindly. In the town it sold well. It was not equal 
to the local fodder. If you had equal rates I think 
i(nrbi was a better thing to import. There were numerous 
complaints against the Southern Maratha Railway as to want 
of rolling-stock to convey fodder. Large stocks of fodder 
were lying near the stations, but waggons were wanted. I 
think if the grass had been brought in the earlier months, 
say October, November and December, it might have saved 
mortality. 

(Mr. Holdemess.') —Did the Charitable Relief Fund sup- 

n * lent the wages of the workers P —No. There was some 
given on the work to the children and sick people. The 
amount so spent was trifling. 

Pood was given to the children. Was it to supplement the 
cash ration?—It was never given to supplement the cash 
ration. 

When it was given to men, was it given to the selected 
men who were very ill or sickly P—I suppose so. Very 
little was spent on them. 

Referring to your answer to question 8, you say “ the 
extent of distress was not less than that of 1876-77”. 
What are your grounds for saying so P —I take the total 
failure of the crop and the total absence of demand for labour. 
The failure of crop this year was great. I did not see the 
last famine. 

Did the crop totally fail P—Yes. The Survey Commis* 
Koner made an estimate of the total produce of the district. 
It was only enough to feed the district for 26 days. 

How was the district supplied P Where did the grain 
come from P—From Dharwar, Hyderabad and Bangalore. 
It came through Sholapur. The trade in Bijapur is in the 
hands of sowcars or merchants living in Sholapur. They 
have only their agents at Bijapur. 

Throughout the famine, was trade active P—I should say 
it was. 

At that time was the district under-supplied with 
grain P—I do not think so. There were two places in the 
district, viz., Sindgi and Bagewadi, where local bazaars were 
in the hands of one man. 


Did the Collector take any special notice of these two 
places?—^No. 

Were the prices there reasonable compared with the prices 
elsewhere P—I should say to. 

Was there any indication of a ring ?—No. The dealers 
were in constant communication with other places, and my 
impression is that they were content with very small profits. 
They calculated that the cost was so much per sack and put 
on four annas more. 

The prices were not Very high at the beginning of the 
famine in November P—Not very high. They went to five 
seers in the middle of November, that is 17^ lbs, and they 
dropped to 201bs, and there remained till about the hot-wea¬ 
ther. There were higher prices in the first month of this year. 

Did the Municipality or Charitable Funds start any cheap 
grain shops P—Yes, the Charitable Fund did so. 

At this time was there a fear of another famine from 
further failure of crop P—This was in July when there was 
a fear that the eany crops had failed. We hoped to get 
grain from outside at cheap rates. 

Did yon buy grain P—Yes. We bought grain at Banga¬ 
lore, Hyderabad, Hubli and other distant markets. 

How did yon buy, and through whom P—Through a mer¬ 
chant. He gave us rates, and we telegraphed for the grain. 

How much did yon buy P How much grain did you 
import ?—I cannot give the figures just now, but I think we 
lost about four thousand rupees on the total sales. 

Was it on a large scale P—No, not very large. The 
shop was open only once a week on bazaar-day. 

Did yon limit the amount P—Twelve annas. 

Was there one shop opened P—Yes. In one place. We 
b^ six or eight men to measure out the grain and we sold 
tickets. The customer took the ticket, gave it to the mea¬ 
surer, and obtained grain. 

Did yon restrict the classes who were entitled to the 
tickets P—^We did not. The local pleaders and other leading 
men of the town were present and issued the tickets. Every 
man obtaining grain had to put his hand into a pot of red 
dye so that he should not purchase twice. 

, Did you sell below the market-price P—Yes. We sold two 
to four pounds below. We aolijowari two pounds less and 
ra^i 3} pounds less. 

Did the relief workers buy from the supply P^I do not 
think so. They were about 12 miles away. 

Did the small bania try to buy P—No. 

Now, referring to your answer to question 12 “ some 
people must have received relief who could have done without 
it "—I suppose this is an exception P—The number was not 
appreciably large. 

Was the actual mortality excessive P—I do not know. 

You did not see the people die on the road P—No. 

Were the men fined to the minimum P—Fining to the 
minimum was common. For some time the workeis were 
fined below the minimum according to the work done. 

Was the theory of the Engineer correct that the people 
under the minimum did little or no workP—Yes. 

Referring to your answer to question 23, was the particu¬ 
lar class of people who objected to residence limited?—I do 
not think so. 

Even an agriculturist used to comeP—Yes, if he could 
get home once a week. 

A man who had cattle at home P—Yes. He would leave 
somebody at home. Borne people were always left to look 
after the whole village cattle. Most of the smaller agricul¬ 
turists had lost their cattle. 

With reference to your answer to question 29, did you 
give the dole relief wholly in grain or partly in grain and 
partly in other things P—I never gave grain at aU. I saw 
the dole given in two places. It was weighed out. 

Do you think it was sufficient?—I cannot form a judg¬ 
ment. 

I suppose that relief has ceased in Bijapur P—I believe so. 

YVhen you closed the relief you gave notice to the men 
that they would be struck off. You gave them some days’ 
dole?—We gave them fifteen days' joviari or sufficient to 
keep them going for some days. 

Was any intimation given to the villagers that the relief 
was to be stopped and that they must support their poorP 
— I do not know. 


Mr. W. I>, 
Sheppardt 

astk F«i. 
1898. 
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Mr. W. 1), (.3fr. There was an order to the effect that 

aheppard. all people should be warned P—I do not know. 

.88tA Feh. Were the grass operations successful as a whole P Did th^ 
1898. cattle P—I think they were not very sncoessful. lu) 

_be a success grass ought to have come in earlier months— 

October, November and December. When it came it had to 
compete .with harhi which was more popular. 

When did it come in quantities P—We got it in February, 
March, April and May. It sold freely at SI to ft per bale, 
and except when the bales became loose there was no loss on 
the sales. It was sold by me at Bijapur and Indi, and 
through forest depdts at five other places. 


Was that useful P—Yes. It helped a very large number 
of men. The lands were fully sown. 

{Dr. Richardson ^—A good deal of the extras given, to 
the children came from the Charitable Fund. Were they 
given as dainties P—No. 

What extras were given to children P—Fruit, vegetables 
and milk were given to the sickly children. 

^ vegetables and fruit P— 

The food was ordinarily given to the children in the kitchens. 

Was it given on any ^stem P—Twice a week to sicklv 
children. '' 


Was a good deal of grass taken by the Belief FundP—No. 

Was a good deal advanced to the cultivator as a Govern¬ 
ment advance P— No, very little, less than 200 rupees worth. 

Was the rest of it sold P—Yes. 

It went to Bijapur or to several places P—It went to all 
the stations along the line. 

Was it bought by the middlemen P—No. In the town 
some people bought it for the cart-bullocks and milch cattle. 
The agriculturists did not buy it readily. 

Referring to your answer to question 69 you say “ super¬ 
vision would be very difficult. Admission might easily be 
refused to all except those selected by village officers and 
approved by Circle Inspector.” Did you have this system 
in ^our district at that time P Did you allow the people on 
relief works without passes P—I do not know if they had 
passes or daklas to show from where they came. 

In your answer to question 76 you say “residence has 
occasionally and especially at the close of the famine been 
made a definite condition of relief.” Was residence made 
cqmpulsory P—Yes. 

Was the distance test enforced in the famine of 1876 P—I 
have no personal exjierience of it. I have heard it. It was 
not an effectual test. They could easily change their names, 
and pass off for those from other villages. 

The b^gara in Bijapur having increased in July, they 
had to give up the policy of closing the worksP—Yes. 

Compulsory powers were desirable for compelling the 
beggars to go to the poor-house P —We used to find thorn 
and send them to the poor-house. They would not stay; 
they came away.. 

Did you ever try to get them with the assistance of the 
police P—No. 

Gifts of clothing were given them from the charity fund P 
—Yes. A large proportion of the relief workers received 
clothing and all members of respectable families. 

In obtaining the clothing vou kept the local weavers 
going P—We purchased from tne local weavers all the cloth¬ 
ings except the kamhlU. 

What was the total amount of money at your disposal 
when you started P—Four and a half lakhs. 

The greater portion went in buying cattle and seedP— 
Nearly three lakhs. 


To the adults P—Only to the sick, and that was in the 
shape of a plate of rioe. 

{Mr. Bose .)—How are the children maintained P Was 
there any Goveimment orphanage?—I think Government 
undertook to protect them; if the Government stopped the 
grant, then the Charitable Fund would be useful. 

Do you think the charity fund can meet the cost P— 
1 think so. 

{Mr. Monteath .)—In the last famine did the Government 
undertake to bring grass to Bijapur P—I heard it was tried 
in 1876, but that it was a failure and that a large quantity 
of grass was brought and stocked, but nobody would purchase 

Do you think if your grass had come to Bijapur in Octo¬ 
ber and November, the people would have shown no reluc¬ 
tance to buy it P—Certainly. 

Agricultural people also P—No, they were more suspicious. 
When they bad run out of stock there was a tremendous 
demand for this grass. Our experience is that in this dis- 
frict they did not like this grass as long as they got karbi, 
for which there is a great demand* 

H was diffleffit to get harhi P—No, they had a good crop 
at Bharwar. They could get harhi from there at one anna 
a mile per wagon. To bring fodder from 240 miles dis- 
tance w^ld only cost K16 per wagon: they could import 
i^b from Dhmwar, i^ebenur, Haveri, and other stations 
between Gadag and Hubh; it is also imported from Mysore. 

Was harhi practically exhausted in Bijapur P—Yes. 

Do yon think that the opening of grain-shops would 
affect private tradelP—No, I do not think so. 

Would it do more harm than good to the private trade P 
Did the bania ever complain of these shops?—I do not 
think he did. 

{President .)—You opened the shops on the market day. 
Had that any effect on the price-current P—Yes, I think it 
had the effect of keeping rates down or steady. 

{Mr. Monteath )—How do you account for the high prices P 
Do you think the people had grain in stock P—Yes. 

Did they find it to their advantage to keep the grain until 
the harvest would be normal,?—They were afraid of looting. 


Ur. G. K. 
Apte. 

S8th Feh. 
1898. 


Mb. G. K. Aftb, Executive Engineer, Bijapur District, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

As TO Bbliee Wobks. 

I.—Extent to which works <jf public utility may he avail¬ 
able as Relief Works. 

*(62) («). With a view to stop overcrowding and to avoid 
shifting of camps for at least a month, and limiting the 
number of people in a camp to about 1,000, it is found that 
600 people can be employed per mile per day, on a new road 
with an average of 2 feet embankment covered by l foot, 
murrum-surfacing. On this supposition two months are 
necessary to complete 4 miles of road with a camp of 1,000 • 
people in the centre. 

{it). Fora new metalled road 800 people can be employed, 
on the supposition that 6' of metal 12 feet wide should be 
laid on a coat of 6" of mnrrum 18 feet wide with 2 feet 
average embankment. For repairs a coat of 3" oboe in 6 
years is considered necessary. Under the same conditions 
M above, a camp of 1,000 people can be maintained for 3i 
months of every 4 miles of road. 


(63). Some of the roads constructed as relief works would 
not be of permanent service, as the District Board will not ■ 
naturally be in a position to maintain them j and they will 
therefore &11 into disrepair and will eventually be abw- 
doned. 

(54). If the roads now constructed are all regularly main¬ 
tained, there- will be room for a few roads only. The total 
will not be more than 100 miles. 

(65) . For facility of management and for exacting proper 
tasks, metal-collection is very suitable, provided the task 
for different classes are fixed in due consideration of the 
hardness of stone, but the work is of doubtful utility j and 
as regards the class of labourers, who usually depend on 
Government works, this is harmful inasmuch as this tends to 
deprive them of their means of subsistence in ordinary times 

(66) . The metal collected is not in excess of the probable 
requirement for 10 years. 

(67) . In my opinion construction of village tanks would 
be a better form of relief, and certainly more useful in the 
end, though the management wopld not be so easy. 


* The namben refer to the queetlooB drava up b; tbe Commission. 
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(I). ThU, however, would not give relief to eqtiaUy large 
nnmbera. 


qoate cnpply of materiala notwithstanding all efforts to 
seenre them. Apt«. 


(II). Exeept in case of large tanks nothing can be expect¬ 
ed from these by way of irrigation, bnt they will no doubt 
be useful for cattle and for washing purposes. 

(69) . On an ordinary village tank 1(X) to 160 people can be 
employed for a season; as regards the management I would 
put an upper subordinate in charge of works ^ to a radius 
of 12 m^. There would perhaps be 20 to w tanks in his 
charge. He should be asfdsted by 6 or 6 maistries or sub- 
overseers : each of these latter having 6 or 6 tanks under him, 
there Iking an intdligent karknn in charge of each tank. 

The question of preventing all the people of a '^lage from 
flockiim to a work on account of its vicinity is a mfBcnlt 
one. I would, however, suggest a remedy as under. 

Soon after &mine is officially declared m a particular 
area a nominal roll of all arsons requiring relief uonld be 
carefully prepared by the Relief Mamlatdar and they may be 
employed on works as they are started. In ease further relief 
is required by those not included in the nominal roll, they 
may be drafted on to other distant works as may be found 
necessary. 

(60). The repairs to such village tanka were not inelnded 
in the famine programme, and so the number of posnble 
village tanks is neither invetdigated nor exhausted. 

(62) . The impounding reeervoirs commenced at Sango^ 
and HuUor (An^nkar) may be regarded to afford pro¬ 
tection against famine to some extent in part of Indi, 
Muddebihil and Bdgevfidi Tdlukas. It is possible to con¬ 
struct more impoundingreservoira. There ate several peren¬ 
nial streams in Indi Tdlnka, and if masonry bunds are 
constructed across these, the water can be ntilized for irriga¬ 
tion purposes by making suitable obannels, so as to increase 
^ powers of resistance against famine. 

(63) . There is no prospect of many impounding reservoirs 
being advantageously constructed. 

(67). The Krishna River which runs through the dis¬ 
trict is often in flood and large quantities of water thus 
run to waste. 1 believe that this water can be ntilixed for 
irrigation pnrpoaes by making snitable inundation canab. 
This would be a great help to the extremely fertile lands of 
the Biiapnr District, partionlarly as one good watering would 
be snniaent to seenre excellent crop. Perhaps it would be 
advisable to have some storage reservoirs as a safety to 
eqaalixe the supply. Proper sites for these can, in my 
opinion, be found out; bnt this is a matter which requires 
f^her investigation. 

I also trust that the cost of maintenance can be reab'sed 
levying an extra rate on all lands under the command of 
the ittimdation canals proposed, and it is only reasonable to 
expect that cultivators who get a qieoial advantage should 
pay in return for it. 

(70) . As far as practicable, plans and estimates were kept 
ready for bmine relief works; when, however, the lar^ 
MinriW of workpeople requirol additional works, sroarate 
survey parties were engaged, so that the preparation of plans 
waawdl ah^ of the exe^ion of works. 

n.—A$ to large and email worke, and the distance teste. 


(76) . I am in favour of making residence obligatory in 
ease it cannot be oonveniantly mimaged by oonoentrating 
the woi^. 

(77) . People in {^eral, except those that seek labour in 
ordinary times, find it distasteful to leave their homes, parti¬ 
cularly in the first stage of relief operations. I^en brge 
nnmbm are obliged to resort to reUtf works, this keen sense 
becomes blunted on account of dire neeessity, and people can 
also be induced to live in eamps with the provision noM in 
my reply to paragraph 73. 

(78) . In widespread famine, when special ooncentfhtion 
of ortabliahment would be impracticable, I consider tW the 
available establishment would not be laige enough to super¬ 
vise works to allow the maiori^ of the workers to return to 
their homes. It would, however, be possible and indeed 
advisable to execute small works for those that are recom¬ 
mended to be kept in their villages as per paragraph (7^. 

(79) . Due deductions were made up to 20 per cent, for 
long distances under the orders of Snpermtending Engineer, 
8. D., only when hutting acoommodation was not prodded. 
No spMial precautions were found neeessaiy, bnt village 
authorities may be directed not to albw outsiders to take 
shelter in their villages for the ni^t. 

(80) . The cost of hutting accommodation per worker 
Would be about fil-4-0 to Bl-8-0 per head. 

(81) . The health was to some extent affected by cold and 
discomfort, bnt heat affected more than cold in many oases. 

(82) . Blankets would have been of jrnat use in the cold 
season, bnt they could not be supplied. Some were, however, 
distributed at the beginning of rains from the charitable 
relief fund. 

(83) . The proportion of dependants is greater when the 
works are small and numerous and consequently when thqy 
are nearer home. Bnt when lar» works were started, the 
acntenM of famine inmased, and consequently there was no 
appreciable difference in the number of dependants even 
when these works were away from their homes. 

HI.—Task and pieeetoork, 

(94). The ehusifioation as per Code is good enough. Bnt 
I wonld recommend that only three classes may he main¬ 
tained by omitting elaH A for males and females. I may, 
however, point out that in some eases hardship is felt by 
persons in good situation, such as trilors, gtddsmith^ and 
weavers, being put in C olsM. A qieoial class with special 
w^ may be created for these artisans with ferial tssVs 
suitable to their constitution. 

(96). The wages as per Code, which have been oalcnlated 
with considerable care after actual experiment, were tried 
during the recent &mine, and I am nrmly of opinion tbt 
any dednotion wonld be highly detrimental to the general 
health of the people who resort to fimine works when their 
resources are exhausted. 

(96). The alternate ^stem is a good means of comparing 
whether the wages wd as per value of grain wonld be ade¬ 
quate or not. So I think ItnecsMary to retain this informa- 
tW in the Code for guidance. 


im. 


(71) . (a) When they return to their villages every night, 
the greatest distance shonU not exceed three miles. 

(6) When accommodation is provided on the relief works, 
the distance should, in my opinion, be not more than 16 
SO as to give them an opportunity to go to their homes 
On holidays. 

(72) . Yes. 

(73) . In eases of large works of special public irtility so 
as to secure facility of management with economy, it would 
not be objectionable to take people even to great distsncM 
provided proper accommodation is made for tbein; only it 
woidd be necessary in such cases to muntain on village dole 
one member at least of each tomily, so that he would be 
able to look after the little property, ete., of the family as 
well as to afford inducement to the people conveyed to great 
distances to return to their homes after the works are 
stopped; or special small works may be s^ed for such 
persons within a radius of three miles, as it is essential that 
the people should not alxmdon their homes alt(^;ether. 

(74) . Compulsory residence on worke was enforced to the 
extmt of huts ereetM. 

(76). Residence in eamx>s was not and indeed could not he 
ma^ a definite condition ol relief on account of the inade* 


(96A). Different tasks and wages would he neeessaiy for 
men and women of the same class, as men are asked to do 
harder work and naturally require more food. 

(97) . Children above 12 wonld be put in C class of 
women. Thev should be considered as working children 
below 12 and above 9 years of age. Their task dionld be 
about 60 per cent, of that for C cum women; and for this 
they may be paid the mean of the maximum and minimum 
wages noted in the Code. 

(98) . Nine years is the minimum age at which children 
should be empkyed as workers. 

(99) . This is rather a difficult question and no particular 
remedy is calculated toproduoe goodresults singly. Firstlg, 
people must have a clear notion that payments are made in 
return for work performed by them; tor t^ it would be 
neoeessry to carefully enforce task-work in the banning 
when the works are started. Seeondlg, when it is found 
that they do not turn out adequate work, the people should 
be warned and fined, if necessary, up to minimum wages. 
Thirdly, in case of able-bodied persons, it is generally foknd 
that a refractory hands are at the bottom of the ndaker, 
and in such oases it wonld be necessary to remove them sum¬ 
marily from the works or to draft them on to distant works. 
Above all, great tact and care would be nsoessaiy on the 
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3fr. Q. K, part of the unpervising stafE to exact proper task, and too 
Apte, much care cannot be paid to this important matter. 

S8th Feb (100). The question is not properly understood. Bat it 
1898. ' presumed to mean whether there is any objection to fine 
___ below minimum wages. It is certainly not desirable to pay 
less than the minimum wages, and when it is found that Me- 
quate work is not turned out obstinately, remedies suggested 
in paragragh 99 may be adopted. 

(101) . Generally large masses of people were not paid 
minimum wages for any considerable time and in oases when 
they were so paid, it was found that they suffered in health. 

(102) . After duly classifying the workers I would, as a 
special inducement, offer something in excess of the normal 
in case of able-bodied professional workers, as it would be an 
advantage if they turn out more work. This would also 
have a tendency against the degeneration of the work-people 
as a whole. 

(103) . When the party concerned has joined the work 
during the week or earlier, a minimum attendance of four 
days during the week should be held as a necessary condition 
to entitle to holiday wages, the market day being the holiday 
instead of Sunday. 

(104) . It is not advisable to have one standard task for 
all carriers, as it would have a demoralizing effect on the 
able-bodied persons on one hand and would produce a heavy 
pressure on the weak on the other. 

(106). The formula, however, can be accepted, provided 
the factor for reducing the vertical to horizontal lead is 
taken as at least 15 instead of 12. This is very necessary in 
case of famine labour in particular, as the majority of such 
labour consists of persons not accustomed to continuous hard 
work and by no means in a condition capable of enduring 
hard work. 

(106) . The duty for carriers should be— 

(а) Men 10,000 

(б) Women. , , , = 8,000 

(c) Working children . , 8,600 

Baskets of varying sizes should be provided and then (a) and 
(i) to do the same number of trips and (e) proportionately 
less, the task being fixed for 6 to 10 diggers with the 
requisite number of carriers as may be found practicable. 

(107) . It is not impossible to arrange for the proper 
disposition of labour as to secure the ocst proportion of 
diggers to carriers. This of course necessitates constant 
supervision and guidance, on account of the difficulty of 
securing properly trained establishment. Much, indeed, 
cannot be expectea from raw school boys and unsuccessful 
dregs of society, who resort to famine labour as karkuns and 
maistries, when the number of hands required is large, and 
this makes it impossible to enforce individual tasking ; and 
it is this distribution which requires constant watch, check 
and guidance. It must, however, be said to the a’cdit of the 
Department that every attempt was made to secure the best 
risible work even from this raw and defective work estab¬ 
lishment. 

(108) . The best unit is, in ,my opinion, a party consist¬ 
ing of 20 to 26 hands comprising men, women and children. 
The task for diggers being set, carriers should convey the 
whole stuff. 

(112) . The proportion of adult males to femal«^ was 
always fluctuating, but it was generally as under : 

1 man : 1'6 woman: I'l child (working). 

(113) . A number of adult males were employed on tagai 
works, and though their wages were not in excess of wages 
obtainable on relief works, they found the work suitable, as 
thereby they could stay at home and look after their cattle, 
etc. Their women and children had to resort to relief works, 
as without relief help they had no other alternative. It 
was certainly necessary for the S^ate to support their wives 
and children. The number of males also diminished when 
agricultural operations commenced and when vested interest, 
say of landlord and tenant, acted as an inducement to the 
abandonment of famine work, though the remuneration was 
not more attractive. Indeed the agriculturist bases all his 
hopes on his flelds, and for them he would naturally abandon 
all other work even when this necessitates partial starvation, 

artioularly when the season has sufficiently advanced for 
im to do something by way of securing crops for the next 
season at least. 


IV.—Selatione of Civil and Public Worlet Qffleert i» 
connection with the management of Ftelief Work*. 

(114). I consider the unit of Civil Department com¬ 
mences from village authorities and only minor works 
around villages for which only a small number of workers 
are required and in which the interests of the villages are too 
plainly concerned to be neglected, can be safely entrusted to 
the Civil Department. Such works, which mostly consist of 
repairs to minor tanks, are from their nature scattered 
about, and so it would be impracticable to adequately 
supervise these through the Department. I consider the 
Eevenue Department is better fitted to do so through their 
village authorities. Even in such cases professional super¬ 
vision or advice given on the spot would be very useful and 
should be obtained as far as possible if and when needed. 
All other works requiring professional management or 
supervision must of necessity be left entirely in the hands 
of the Public Works Department. 

(116). As far as I know, no interference or special con¬ 
trol was found necessary from the Collector or from the 
Commissioner, and wherever such was exercised, it only 
tended to unnecessary correspondence and confusion. I 
would therefore recommend that all matters relating to 
works should be entirely left in the hands of the Public 
Works Department, which is sufficiently organized to carry 
on all its operations without unnecessary interference or 
additional control. 

(116) . There are, however, matters in which the help 
and control of the Collectors would be necessary, such as 
the issue of tici.ets of admittance to those seeking relief 
(without their being classified) from each village, regulating 
what villagers should be sent to certain works, the arrange¬ 
ment of kitchens and markets where necessary, inspection of 
payments and supply of small coin, etc., etc., and in all 
matters of external supervision, the Executive Engineer 
being held solely and entirely responsible for all matters 
regarding the internal management and supervision of 
work. 

(117) . Assistant Collectors may also do the work speci¬ 
fied for Collectors in (116). 

(118) . The class of men employed as special civil officers 
are indeed the class of men who can be entrusted with the 
management of camp arrangement and kitchens. These are 
persons with some experience in Revenue matters and gener¬ 
ally clerks on H60 or B60 in the Revenue Department on 
the nerraanent establishment. The services of such men 
can always be spared without inconvenience, as the Revenue 
Department has got a large staff of such hands. 

(119) . Only instead of being controlled by the Collector 
I consider it would save unnecessary coiTespondence, friction 
and confusion if these hands are placed under the control of 
the Public Works Department. 

(120) . With the help of these hands and that of Hos¬ 
pital Assistants for sanitary arrangement, I am perfectly 
confident that the officers of the Public Works Department 
can fully undertake responsibility and control in all matters 
within the relief camp in addition to the execution of relief 
works. The apparently additional burden is more than 
counterbalanced by the elimination of all sources of un¬ 
necessary interference or more or less useless correspondence. 
The duality of control of the recent famine resulta in halv¬ 
ing the responsibilities and does no good to the relief 
Workers. 

(121) . It is rarely necessary to exercise magisterial con¬ 
trol, but I consider it desirable that all the officers of the 
Department and certain select members of the upper 
subordinate staff may be vested with minimum magisterial 
powers for all ordinary offences likely to occur in a relief 
camp, more serious cases and offences not pertaining to 
relief being dealt with in the ordinary way. 

(122) . There were no works carried on under the Civil 
Agency of any importance for any considerable time and 
no comparison is therefore possible. It is inconceivable, 
however, that matters that are quite adequately look^ after 
and properly managed by the Public Works Department bn 
large works in ordinary times are the very things in which 
unnecessary double control is sought to be exercised by the 
Revenue Department. I therefore strongly ‘ recommend 
that all internal arrangements of a famine camp, including 
the execution of work, should be entirely left in the hand* 
of the Public Works Department as per my replies to 114 
to 122. 

(123) . The management of Iritchens, etc., under the 
control of the Civil Department, may with advantage be 
left in the hands of the Public Works liepartment. None 
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Eoads that were there already P—Both for roads already 
metalled and for those commenced as relief works. 

They would meet the cost from the District Local Board 
Funds r—Yes. 

Docs the Government charge the District Board for the 
material ?—Metal is charged to the road account. 

Referring to your reply to question 69 you propose that 
“a nominal roll of all persons requiring relief should be 
carefully prepared'?—^Yes of the classes of people who 
require the relief ; they are the labouring classes, and the 
agriculturists whose crops had failed. ^ 

I want to know what classes you would include?—The 
agriculturists who could look to their cattle and manage to 
keep the fields in good condition. 

Referring to the reply to question 62, you propose the 
making of bunds in the rivers ?—Besides these two that I 
have stated there no other particular proposals were prepared. 

Was there any difficulty in keeping the men in the 
villages P—Though they were sent on work, they returned to 
the villages in the night. 

You had largo works and petty small works P—Yes. 

Your Answer to question 71. Did people always go for 
holidays P—Yes : all did not go; those that had something to 
fallback upon. 

For how long did they leave the works?—They went in 
the evening previous to the holiday; they stayed away for 
the holiday, and returned on the next day. When they 
went for holidays, they were not paid. 

Was residence in the camps made compulsory in Bija- 
pur P—Until we made the huts, it was not compulsory. 

How many of them were provided with huts P—About 
half of them. 


Mr. G. R 
Jpte. 

28th Feb. 
1898. 


hitherto managed by this Department, with respect to relief 
works need be transferred to Revenue Department, as they 
will have more than enough to do in their own sphere, such 
as keeping proper control and supervision of works done out 
of tagai advances and looking after village doles and poor- 
houses and ensuring that none sock relief works near their 
houses who can afford to maintain themselves without relief, 
and with this view the relief workers should be mustered by 
villages and the musters themselves should be as often com¬ 
pared and checked by the Relief Mamlatdar and his staff as 
possible. 

V.—Other details of management. 

124. Weekly payments are sufficient for task-workers. 
They should be paid on or before the evening of the holiday, 
so that the head of the family can put together the earnings 
of the family and make his purchases on the market day. 
When payments are made for a shorter period, he is unable 
to buy the ingredients of his ration in due proportions. 
Payments twice a week without a bazar are useless, and 
when a special bazar is formed, there is a tendency to sell 
inferior corn at high rates. 

125. For task workers I would pay to the nearest 
pie. 

126. The payments should be made by independent 
cashiers, and even in their case the payment should be wit¬ 
nessed by a third party. There should again be no fixed 
cashier for a certain work. The Sub-Divisional Officer 
should often transfer cashiers from work to work. 

127. Chalans were not obtained from civil village 
officers before admitting newcomers to a work ; but I 
consider it necessary that it should be done, and the Circle 
Inspector should sign such chalans without which no ad¬ 
mittance should be made. 

128. There is not much difficulty experienced in 
managing the aboriginal tribes, of which there are few in 
the Bijipur District. They, however, do not work steadily, 
and go from work to work committing petty thefts on their 
journey. The Lamnnees, though capable of doing their task, 
would avoid to do it in every way possible. It requires tact 
to manage them. 

129. For a single charge 4,000 to 6,000 people should 
be the minimum and 8,000 maximum. 

130. I am not in favour of kitchens, as the actual cost 
per head of a child is always 60 per cent, in excess of cash 
doles. The admittance tickets advocated will do away with 
the possibility of fraudulent practices. 

132. I consider it necessary that as regards famine 
accounts there should be attached to each district an addi¬ 
tional (1st grade, if possible) Accountant with adequate 
staff for audit purposes, and for each Sub-Divisional Officer, 
there should be a Deputy Accountant. The number of the 
latter would bo a large one, and these should bo obtained 
from unaffected districts, as it is necessary to have a timely 
check on the operations earned on. 

As regards returns, it appears to me that the present 
return of relief workers by castes is defective. It should be 
by professions. There should be a return to give the 
number of relief workers by villages compared with the 
population, prepared by the Revenue and Public Works 
Department officers separately, the former from the chalans 
or admittance tickets issued and the latter from roosters 
kept on works, the names of villages in each taluka being 
once for all printed. 


{Fresident )—You are a member of the Public Works 
Department ?—Yes. 

[Mr. Higham ^—You are an Executive Engineer P—I am 
an Executive Engineer in the Bijapur District. I was in 
charge of a Sub-division. 

What Tfilukas P—Muddebihal and Hungund. 

Were you employed throughout the famine P—Yes. 

Did you do any famine work before P—Yes, in 1879 on 
the Nira Canal I had engaged something like fifteen 
thousand people. 

Referring to your answer to question 52, you had 1,000 
men in the Relief Camps ?—In some 1,000; not more than 
1,000 in one place. 

There was a special civil officer ?—Yes, he had to look 
after 3,000 to 4,000 people ; for every 1,000 men there was 
a maistry or sub-overseer. Our chief work was breaking 
metal for road work. 

Bom. 


The rest had to go back to their homes ?—Yes. 

Some of them had provided their own huts with their 
own materials P—Those who could not do that had naturally 
to go home. 

Your reply to question 70. You employed them on large 
works P—Yes. 

Do you think that will keep a-great many away P—I ad¬ 
vocated that it is necessary people should be kept in the 
village for petty work. 

In your reply to question No. 78, you talk about excluding 
them from small works. On what system would you exclude 
them P—Through vfflage headmen ; and Civil Agency 
'under the siipervision of the Public 'Works Department as 
per reply to question 73. 

No task-work P—Yes, task-work. 

You would make reduction for distance—(question 79) P— 
We have got orders; within three miles we make no reduc¬ 
tion. 

If there were four miles ?—We had a sliding scale. 

How much could they walk ?—Never more than six miles; 
between three to six miles we varied the percentage. 

For three miles they could go on ?—Yes. 

What was the hutting made of P—Of bamboo matting. 

That kept the rain out ?—Not quite. In Bijapur we have 
very few showers, and when there was good rain, people went 
home. 

Was the number of children great P—Yes, compared with 
the population. The number of childi'en below seven years 
compared with the population was 27 per cent., while the 
census figures give 23 per cent. It was only for a short 
time. 

With persons that came on work, the number of depen¬ 
dents was small?—In Bijapur the people bring then- children 
and work. 

They go back to their homes ?—Yes. We have got a 
system of muster. We take daily muster ; and if any 
person is away, mark him as absent. 

You find their number increasing ?—^Yes, the increase 
is not so very considerable. 

Did you have piece-work at Bijapur P—Only for ceitain 
gangs. 

You consider piece-work suitable P—I do not think so. 

C is meant for weavers F—C rations are inthcr small 
If he gets more rations, there is no harm. 

N 
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Ton.wonld give 4hein B ^rations P—Yes. To the weaver 
and artizans and not to general labonrers. 

In C and D classes men do more work than women ?— 
Yes, metal breaking. 

What was the actual practice of fining the people P— 
About a pice below the minimum. It was in July we re¬ 
ceived orders that payment should be made according to the 
task done. 

When did you receive orders P—I think it was in July. 
When people found that they would be fined if they did less 
work, they did more work. Usually the fine was one anna 
and a half. 

You are m favour of Sundny wages?—Yes, but I do not 
think it would be proper to give higher wages on week 
days. 

How often did you pay P—Once a week. 

It would not make any difference, would itP—^It would 
if you give six days’ higher wages to make up for the Sunday 
wage. 

The Government order was to give Sunday wages to those 
who were present for four continuous days P—If higher 
wages were to be paid for week days a person present for two 
days only would get undue advantage. 

Referring to answer to question 105, you think the pro¬ 
portion of 12 to 1 is too little P—Yes. 

Have you made any observation as to that P—Yes. 

What do you say P—I put down 16. 

In Bombay it is 20 P—For every 6 feet we consider 100 
feet. 

You have worked it outP—Usually our rule has been 6 
feet equal to lOiJ f^t. 

You have no Magistrates in the campP—Special officers 
have got those powers. 

Special Civil officers have got those powersP—Yes, they 
have. 

The actual cost of feeding a child in the kitchen was 60 
per cent, in excess of the caii dole. Is that the case?—Yes. 

What is the kitchen dole in Bombay P—It was six pice ; 
it depends upon the rate of corn. Special kitchens were not 
in my charge. I have only seen their accounts. 

Do you think you get more children when you give cash 
dole than in the kitchen?—^No. 

{President .)—You say in answer to question 96—“ The 
wages as per Code, which have been calculated with consider¬ 
able care after actual experiment, were tried during the 
recent famine, and lam firmly of opinion that any deduction 
would be highly detrimental to the general health of the 
people who resort to famine works when their resources are 
exhausted.” Were most of the people on work on the D, 
C or B wageP—They were usually on the C wage. Diggers 
were on the B wage. 

That is after cutting P—No, not after cutting. 

After cutting what did they got P—Little more than 
D wage. 

Do you think that if the men were working on the D 
wage for a considerable time they would keep sufficient¬ 
ly strong, or would they fall off?—If they continuously get 
the D wage they would fall off. 

Do yon think they would supplement their wages with 
private means if they had it P—They had nothing to supple¬ 
ment it with. 

Were there many on your work from the cultivator class 
holding land?—We did not keep a separate register to show 
whether they have got land. 

Can you distinguish the class which had no agricultural 
land ?—The Koli class is the class of cultivators. 

Children on works were fed in kitchens or did they get 
cash wages?—Until the middle of March cash payments were 
made. Some kitchens were tried at different places and 
afterwards, about the end of May, kitchens were opened every¬ 
where. 

What was the result P—Unfortunately we could not get 
the figures relating to children, because they were prepared 
by the other departments. 

Did you make any inquiries as to why the number of child¬ 
ren fell off in the beginning P—It was superstition and pre¬ 
judice. When they kpew that thingfs were well arranged, 
they ciune in lilfO sheepwhen two or three from their village 


came they followed them. They feared that they would lose 
their caste and social status. About that tinie I found they 
were purchasing an, inferior kind of corn; a number.of 
Lamfinis first objeotei to come. They were not paid, in ca^h. 
After a tinie^hey tried to feed their children, and ^wh|iH, they 
were reduced in rtrength, they came and were‘eventhally 
sent to the kitchen. 

Were there many Lamdhis on work P— Yes. 

Men as well as women P—Both. 

Which system did you find pleased them—cash, dole, or 
kitchen P—I should think they preferred cash. The number 
of children can get their food tlirice a day. Children 
usually take their breakfast at 9 a. m., dinner at 1 p. it., and 
third meal in the. evening. Prom the kitchen they got it 
only twice. The first food given by the kitchen was never 
before 10 o’clock. 

As a matter of fai;t children temaihed very plump P— 
Yes. 

^ Was it due to the dole alone or supplemented by bread 
given by their parents P—Supplement^ by bread given by 
their parents. 

Is there any other reason for preferring cash payment to 
kitchen P —Yes. The arrangement in the kitchen is that 
some inferior corn is used. Another drawback is that chil¬ 
dren are made to stay at the kitchen and conseqneMly 
smaller children would not separate from fheix moth'ei^ 
and this interferes with our work. 

In the Code it is contemplated that a certain number 
of women should be selected as nurses .an,d put in charge of 
20 to 30 children. Was it tried P—We tried to exact it, 
but we Were not successful. 

Why, you mean the parents did not care for it P—Children 
would not stay. They wanted to get back to their motheisi 

In answer to question 123, yon pn^ose that “relief 
works hitherto managed by the Civil Department may be 
left in the hands of the Public Works Department” P—Yes. 

Yon mean all men of the village should be employed in 
gangs P—Yes. 

Would yon explain why P—For better check and for 
convenience of the villagers. 

It has been suggested that some of the children coming on 
to works were not the children of the people who brought 
them, but were, the children of other peimle who, stay^ at 
home and ^nt their children in charge of theiir relationtr— 
I inquired, but did not.find any such cases. 

_ Were the two roads in your charge finished P—One wu 
simply begun and the other is partially done. 

The special works that y ou suggest were not started in thai’ 
famine P—No. 

Were there any people, prevented from obtaining relief on 
account of these small: works not being done P—No, they 
had gone to other works. 

The only thing is that they were put to some’ incon¬ 
venience P—Yes, but I do not think they were much incon¬ 
venienced because at this time we had works scattered all 
over the place. 

They were not inconvenienced gVeatlyP—No. 

Therefore the need for special small worka is not very 
great P—When the centra works are started then there 
is need for small works. 

If you have 14 or 16 works scattered, do you think that 
small works are required ?—Yes, but there is no room now if 
the roads are finished. 

Yon say that the effect of fining was to reduce the wage 
down to something like half the D wage?—Yes. 

Was there any information as to any one preferring the 
D wage and the small task P—There were a few. 

The Commissioner says that “ in the Central Dirision the 
minimum wage was the D wage." Was this the caseP— I 
do not think that was the case. 

Were the workers in good condition ?—Yes. 

Is the C wage sufficient P—Yes. 

If the weavers got C wage would it not be sufficient for 
them P—The weavers require more to keep in health. IheM 
men usually live on good diet. 

Are weavers a class of persons who come under the clast 
of the poorest of the poor; are not they generally very this P 
—No. 
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What food do the workers procure for themselves, do they 
buy very cheap grain?—Usually they gotyowart or anything 
else ^^hey can. buy in the market. 

There were many cases of diarrhoea and of cholera 
among them; do you consider they were due to inferior 
kind of food P —No. 

Do they buy their y'owdri in grain or in the form of 
flour?—Grain. They grind it themselves. 

When they go to the relief works, how do they manage 
about grinding?—They carried their grinding stones. 

(Mr. Bose.) —Yon said the children’s morning meal was 
not given till 10 o’clock?—No, it was not given until 10 
oblook; they got two meals only. 

What are the usual rates ?—Three annas for a man, two 
annas for a woman and one anna and a half for a little 
child. 

What are the rates for the villagers?—The same rates. 

The ryots pay the same rates ?—Yes, usually. 

They pay in gmin ?—It depends on the condition of the 
agricnlturists. 

(Mr. Monteath). —The roads you made were main roads P 
—They are the extensions of the feeder roads. 

You have, I think, the power to increase them P—It rests 
with Government. There is little possibility of ^ further 
increase. 

How do yon arrange for the establishment of the 
numerous smsJl works f—In every village there are Knl- 
kamees. 

Do yon think Knlkarnees can manage them P—Yes, with 
the Circle Inspectors and others. 

Will they measure out proper tasks to them P—Yes. They 
should have a staff drawn for this purpose from their own 
department. 

Did the Collectors point out any defects in your works ?— 

Yes. 

You would not take any exception to that ?—^No, I would 
not. 

If they were pointed out, yon woiJd remove them ?— 
Without any delay. 

In your system of non-interference what do you suggest P 
—The internal arrangement should not be controlled. 

I do not suppose the Collector attempted to interfere 
in these matters P— There were a few instances; in one case 
I had! fined a man one rupee for partiQular negligence. 
The Collector interfered and wished to increase the fine. 

What sort of man was he P—He was a karkun. 

Do you consider that it would be possible in a district 


like Bijapnr in particular to give “ Chalans ” to all those 
who needed themP—Ido not think there would be any 
difficulty. 

Would there not be delay in giving “ Chalans,” would 
there not be an enormous delay P—No, if they fixed a 
certain date and the village authorities worked properly. 

Do you think it can be carried out in Bijapnr P— 
My idea is that it could be, because in former times the 
number of Circle Inspectors was small, but it is now in¬ 
creased, and they can visit the villages within two days. 

Owing to the introduction of kitchens did not the number 
of people fall offiP—It was not solely owing to the introduc¬ 
tion of kitchens. The number rpse in February, and in April 
there were some cases of cholera. It was owing to that scare 
that the number of people fell off, and it accidently hap¬ 
pened that that was the time when the kitchens were opened. 

Do you think cholera had more effect than the kitchens 
in reducing the numbers?—Yes; besides some of the people 
went for agriculture. 

But there was a decrease beginning largely in May? 
—That was the agricultural time. 

In April P—That is when cholera prevailed. 

They do not begin agricultural operations in Bijapnr 
in May, do they?—Yes, for kharif cro'^s. 

I suppose they begin crop operations in July.*’— 

When people lost their rahi crops they went in for kharif 
crops. 

The proportion of dependants to labourers decreased when 
the kitchens were introduced P—After the introduction of the 
kitchens, the children kept apart to a large extent, Thm 
money payments were made. 

Were you not able in that way to get more work 
from the labourers P—Generally the presence of large 
numbers of children amongst the labourers interferes 
with their work. When money payments were made we 
could keep children outside the gang in the sheds, and their 
mothers used to come to them when they wanted tnilk. 
When the children were removed far away to the kitchens, 
it was not possible for them to do so. At first two or three 
sheds were reserved for children where they were always 
placed. 

According to your experience it was advisable to give 
money payments and not to open kitchens P—Yes. Because 
a small number of women are kept as a guard over the child¬ 
ren. Twenty to thirty children were obliged to be kept by 
Government in charge of a woman. Money payments were 
made, otherwise they interfered too much with our work. 

(Mr. Bose .)—Those women whom yon had to pay as 
nurses were kept in charge of children P—Yes. 


Mr. a. K. 
Apte. 

28th Jffilf. 
1898. 


Mb. E. 0. Mawson, Assistant Engineer, Satara District, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

As TO Belief Wobks. 

Section I. 

• 66. For a limited number of labourers I think collec¬ 
tion of metal a suitable famine work, because— 

(а) the work can be commenced vtithout delay and can 

■ be continued or stopped according to circum¬ 
stances without prejudice to the work ; 

(J) measurements are easily made and no professional 
knowledge is required for supervision except 
with respect to fixing the task ; 

(e) it is equally suitable for men or women, and the 
carrying and the stacking of the material can be 
done by the weaker people and children. 

For large bodies of labourers it is not suitable because— 

(o) it necessitates frequent moving of the ,camp8 or 
else, the accumulation of large stores of metal at 
a few sites, thus increasing the future cost of 
carriage out of all proportion to the value of the 
metal: 

(б) it is difficult, and often impossible, to work quarries 

to keep up the supply of rubble without, open¬ 
ing up a very lai-ge working face. 


67 (i). I do not think village tanks are suitable for relief 
works, because— .Mr. E. 0. 

(a) this would necessitate small and scattered works ; Mavson. 

(5) the tanks being near to the village would attract 28th Feb, 
many not in need of relief; 1898^ 

(o) they would be difficult to supervise. - 

These remarks apply only to task-work. With a limited 
piece-work system village tanks would be a most useful form- 
of relief work. 

Section II. 

71 (a). About four miles. 

(J). If really in need of relief, people will oomec'40 or 60’ 
miles. 

72. Yes, oertainlj. Although there might in some 
cases be a difficulty in arranging for the relief of depend¬ 
ants, I think a distance test of at least 10 miles is most 
necessary. I have no hesitation in stating that on the 
works in my charge in the late famine the relief afforded to 
those really in need could have been given for about half 
the amount actually expended if there had been a distance 
test. 

76. Without a distance test it is impossible to make 
residence obligatory. So long as people from villages near 


2r 2 


* The numberi refer to the questioue drawn op b; the Commission, 
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Mr. .R O. 
Mawson. 

28U Feb. 
1898. 


the camp are allowed to come on to tie work, there is no 
means_ by wHeh they can he prevented from leaving the 
camp in the evening and returning to their homes. 

Task cannot he enforced so long as there is a minimnin 
wage on which the people can live. I do not think high 
task and low rate of wage are in themselves sufficient tests. 

77. Speaking generally, I do not think residence on 
■works is in itself distasteiul to the people. What they do 
object to is the enforcement of sanitary rules and regular 
hours of work, but they soon get accustomed to camp 
regimd. 


77 A .—My own experience is that those in real need of 
reliql will come any distance and willingly live in the camp. 
Every time a camp was moved, the bulk of the labourers 
■who had come from villages within six or seven miles 
returned to their homes, their places being taken by people 
from villages near the new camp. There were always two 
distinct bodies of labourers, {a) those in need of relief who, 
therefore, remained with the camp when it moved, doing 
fair tasks and giving little trouble; (i) a floating popula¬ 
tion of women, children, dependants and all the idle charac¬ 
ters from the surrounding villages, together with all those 
who, though not in urgent need of relief, were quite willing 
to do a nominal task for a minimum wage. 


gives can he set aside by the special Civil officer. I am 
adware that the Civil Department generally consider the 
ohjection of the Executive Engineer to the existing Code 
rules merely sentimental, but on works this divided 
authority gives rise to very real difficulties. If the Civil 
Department is to have control of the works, then they should 
also take the responsibility, and this, in practice, is just what 
is not done. I think the division of duties and responsibil¬ 
ities suggested in paragraphs 34, 35, and 36 of Mr. 
Higham’s report are so suitable and necessary that I would 
unhesitatingly accept them as the best possible solution of 
this question. 

Section VI. 

124 (i and ii). Payments should he made once a week, 
because— 

(a) this system is best understood by the people and 
they much prefer it to daily payments; 

(i) it reduces the chances of fraud; 

(c) it simplifies the accounts and measurements and 
thus requires less establishment. 

126. Payments should be made by independent cashiers 
becaxrse the chances of fraud are much reduced by this 
method. 


81. No. The general condition of the people always 
improved after they had been some time on the camps. 
Possibly a few children and old people suffered from cold 
and discomfort. 

82. No. 

Section III. 

84 to 113. I have had no personal experience of real 
test work, but the Code task-work system was found to be 
unworkable until fining below minimum wages was 
adopted and payment made in proportion to outtnrn of work. 
This is really piece-work in its most complicated and objec¬ 
tionable form. 

Except with excessive waste of money, task-work with 
minimum wage is unworkable. The fining is complicated 
and the people do not understand the system. I am strongly 
in favour of a limited piece-work system with rates varying 
with the price of corn, because— 

(*) it is a system understood by the people and which 
all real workers prefer to a fixed task: 

(b) it leaves undisturbed the family relations and 
system of mutual help which is deeply seated in 
the natives; 

(e) the payments are made to the head of the gang and 
he can distribute it to the others in proper pro¬ 
portion ; 

(d) it ■would keep off the works idle and ■worthless 
characters as no gang would admit them; 

(«} kitchens would not be necessary; 

(/) measurements are easily made and checked j 

iff) all chance of fraud would be, if not done away ■with 
entirely, at least reduced to a minimum that can 
never be possible on task-work. 

In some few cases task-work might he advisable, in ■which 
case there should be no Sunday wage; payments should be 
weekly and no child under 10 years of age should be allowed 
on the work. 

Section IF. 

114 to 123. The answer to the question depends entirely 
on the relations between the Civil and Public Works Depart¬ 
ment officers. If all Public Works Department officers are 
to be subordinate to the Civil Department, it follows that, 
except in professional questions, the Civil Department are 
considered more competent to manage large bodies of 
labourers and supervise all details of work than the trained 
Public 'Works Department, and on this assumption all works 
should be carried out by the Ci-vil Department, the Public 
Works Department being simply advisers. In practice, I 
think, all small metal-breaking works, village tenks, etc., 
might he entirely carried out by the Civil Department, as 
there are few professional questions involved. On all other 
works the Executive Engineer should, in my humble opinion, 
have entire control, because he is held responsible for the 
result of the works. On a tank work, for instance, the stabil¬ 
ity of the dam depends entirely on the management of the 
labourers. The special Civil officer, who is generally an 
Aval-Karkun, has according to the Code more power over 
the labourers than the Executive Enginwr, as any order he 


128 (i). No. 

(ii) There is practically no difference between hill tribes 
and other natives in this respect. 

130. I am strongly in favour of kitchens on all works. 


(President) What was your charge P—I was in charge 
of a number of works and roads in the Western strip of the 
Satara District. 

(Mr.IIigham.) What number of works had yon P —Three, 
two metal-breaking and one new road. 

What number of workers?—About 19,000, of whom 4,000 
or 5,000 were in each camp. 

What subordinates had you ?~One European and two 
natives; the European had no experience, but the natives 
were experienced men. 

Yon don’t think village tanks suitable for relief works?— 
Not unless carried out by piece-work. 

Do you want us to construct village tanks by piece¬ 
work f—Yes, that will be a most useful form of relief 
work. 

Won’t your piece-works attract people not in need of 
relief P—I think not, because you can give them a specified 
quantity of work and pay them accordingly. 

If you give piece-work, will it attract loafers?—Yes, 
when nearkis home, but you can’t keep theltafer out. 

Will the loafer come far to the place where he hast© 
work P—He will clear to the better part of the district 
and beg. 

Had you enough subordinates P—^No, not enough to work 
■with. 

Do you think you will be able to exact tasks on piece¬ 
work from the people P— ^Yes. 

You say the bulk of the labourers who had come from 
their village six or seven miles distant returned to their 
homes?—Yes. 

You had two distinct bodies of labourers, A and B, A 
being workers and B loafers? —Yes. 

What was the proportionP—At first half and half; 
after the numbers increased we had 25 per cent, loafers. 

Were the people who came professionals?—No. 

Did many people come from distant villages P—Yes, from 
a distance of 20 to 26 miles. Most of them were hill tribe* 
from the Deccan; they were not Bhils but Mhars. 

Did these hill tribes follow the camps ?—Yes. 

Would yon make it a condition to admit only those who 
came from a distance of tea miles ?—I would not make a 
hard-and-fast rule. 

If yon had the works close to the villages?—I would 
expect the Civil officers to exercise discrimination in draft¬ 
ing only needy persons on to the work. 

Did you do any piece-work ?—No, all task-work. 

How did you fix your minimum and maximum rate on 
task-work?—-The »te varied with the price of corn. 

Were there many dependants P—Some brought few and 
some many. 
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Wonld yon fix the same maximum for both P—Yes, if 
they all come from the same village. I do not think they 
■would bring many dependants; they would leave somo 
behind in charge of the Civil officers. 

You say, on all large works the Executive Engineer 
should have entire control, but the Civil officer can 
interfere. Is that according to the Code ?*—That is the 
ordinary way of reading the Code. 

You have to give your order through your subordinate 
and the special Civil officer then makes a reference to the 
Collector if he disagrees with your order P—Yes ; before he 
receives a reply a fortnight may elapse and this causes 
great inconvenience. 

Have you any experience of a special officer refusing to 
carry out orders P—Yes, the Collector then practically put 
him under us. 

You mean to say that in spite of the Code these differ¬ 
ences were satisfactorily settled P—Yes. 

You advocate weekly payments P—Yes, because it is best 
understood by the people ; we tried to pay them daily but 
they preferred ■weekly payments. 

Do they make their pay last through the week P—Yes, I 
think so. 

How do they get their bazar supply P—Once a week; we 
made payments a day previous to the bazar day. 

Had you banias in the campp—Yes: they ,did very little 
trade. 

In making payments once a week you don't require small 
change P—No, that is another advantage. 

You are strongly in favour of kitchens on all works P— 
Yes. They are very useful for children, nursing mothers, 
old people and dependants. 

You paid them by rations, even the adults P—Yes, about 
50 per cent, of the dependants on workers were fed daily in 
the kitchens. 


I think you said you always put nursing mothers on Mr. E. O, 
gratuitous relief; how do you define nursing mothers?— Mawfon. 

mothers with babes without teeth. When kitchens were- 

started some mothers did not send their children. Those 28th Fth. 
who were in need always did so. 1898. 

What happened to the children in these cases when they —— 

did not come to the kitchens P—They went back to their 
villages and their mothers too. 

What was the number of people who worked on road 
repan'sP—About 19,000; those near the villages always 
availed themselves of the relief works. 

I see that the bulk of your men were on the B scale P_ 

They were put on B, but were fined to C and sometimes D, 

You mean to say that they prefeiTed to bo on D ?— Yes. 

Were they generally on D P—Yes : but towards the end 
they worked better and got C allowances. 

Was the D allowance sufficient to keep them well ?—Yes 
I think so. ’ 

They did not alter in condition P—No. 

_ You got very little work out of them?—Very little 
indeed. 

(Py. 5/c*ar(/ao».)—Had those people on D an-ything in 
addition to their rations P—That I can’t say. 

What is your opinion on the subject P—D was practically 
sufficient when they did nothing. 

Was cholera prevalent in the neighbouring villages P— 

Yes, there are always cases in the villages. 

W'as the water-supply defective P—No; very good. But 
people preferred drinking from the river. 

Didn’t you connect the outbreak of cholera with a 
thunderstorm?—Yes, the thunderstorm naturally disturbed 
the water and made it muddy. 

Was your medical staff sufficient P—Yes, wo had hospital 
assistants. ^ 


Don’t you think the actual cost of the kitchen is much 
greater than cash payments P—Yes, by 20 per cent. 

Did you give chalans in your district P—No, we never 
tried them. 

When the people came from long distances, did you give 
them subsistence allowanceP—Yes; if they went long 
distances they wore paid when half way and then at the 
end of the journey; for short distances only once. 

Had you auy cases of cholera in camp P—Yes : we then 
moved our camp five miles, but the people while crossing a 
river drank the water, which was very muddy owing 
to a thunderstorm we had just before. We then moved our 
camp five miles, but we lost about 40 or 50 people and an 
hospital assistant: this was at the end of the famine. 

{Mr. Holderneis .)—Eor what time did you give allow¬ 
ances to the mothers P—Five weeks. 

Yon can extend that period P—Yes, there is no hard-and- 
fast rule. 


Did the doctors visit the camps P—Yes. 

There was no want of medical assistance F—No. 

What did you do when cholera broke out P—The first 
time we moved five miles and then halted for three days; 
then wo had another thunderstorm and a fresh outbieak ; 
the people then dispersed. 

How many died P—I can’t say. 

The dispersal stopped the outbreak P_Yes. 

What became of those who left the camp. Did they go 
to the poor-houses or die P—Most of them went tothSr 
villages. 

What became of the others P—I can’t say. 

_ (PrenienAl-Had you cashiers ?—Yes; they were 
indepeiideut of every one in the camp. 

Were they Public Works Department men P—No, we took 
any suitable man who gave security. 


Mr. R. C. Abtap, District Deputy Collector, Nasik, called in and examined. 


I put in ■written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

•1. The whole of the Bijapur District—area 5,668 square 
miles, population 796,339 souls. 

2. The distress was due to scanty and unseasonable 
rainfall and consequent failure of crops ; to local failure of 
the rains and of the harvests, and consequent abnormally 
high prices. 

3. (a) The rainfall was very scanty, and consequently 
the harvests dependent on it entirely failed as compart with 
the normal state of things. 

(5^ Certainly, they were: the statistical information 
required to answer this question is not available ; but from 
my e:^rienoe I can say that they were not higher than 
those in the great famine of 1876-77. 

4. The condition of the affected area up to the time 
of the failure of the rains was fair. On the whole, the pre¬ 
ceding seasons were favourable. 

^ 5. Yes, I think they are the Mahomedans; no, rela¬ 
tively a small community. 


6. Yes, it is, o^wing to there being no facilities for 
irrigation on a large scale. ‘ Artal. 


1. I believe 20 or 26 per cent, of the population have 
reserves of money and food-giains to last for a season or two 
at the most. 


28th Feb, 
1898. 


Mahomedans, Mahars, Mangs and artizans, including 
weavers, etc., have no reserves. These are about 75 per cent 
of the population. 


8. Compar^ with the distress of 1891 experienced in 
the Bijapur District, the present one was much greater in 
extent and severity. ° 


i j 1,— —uiium-caLiuiaieu nor over 
mated on the present occasion, at any moment of 
It was not the case and consequently it did not affec 
character and amount of relief provided. 


As to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 

10. No, I believe it does not coincide with my ex- 
perience. '^e percentage was much greater than the 
standard arrived at by the Famine Commission of 1879. 1 

orthis°pm^t**^^^^*^'^*’ anything positively 


» The nombera refer to the qaeatioua drawn up by the CommUaiou. 
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It Tras liable to be exceeded in the Slndri Talnka of the 
Bljapur District, it being the •woi'st afEeeted. 

11. They exceed the 'standard fixed by the Panaine 
Comraiaaion; yes, in the great famine of 1876-77 ■which was 
perhaps severer than the present one. The people then 
showed more resisting power than they did on the present 
occasion. 

12. Yes; it was a little larger than what -was neces¬ 
sary to prevent the loss of life and suffering. Yes, some of 
them were so relieved, but the peicentage was very small. I 
attribute this result to the opening of relief works near their 
houses. 

13. I did not come across any such cases. 

14. The relief arrangements were not defective, nor were 
they insufficient or ill-adapted in any cases. 

16. Yes, undoubtedly the relief given has been suc¬ 
cessful in its object of saving lives; and, so far as I know, 
there was not a single death due to starvation in the Bijapur 
District. - ' 

If my memory serves me aright, the death-rate was not 
in excess of the normal, but if it was a Httle in excess, it 
was due to the usual outbreak of cholera in that district. 

16. The Superintending Engineer, S. D., intro¬ 
duced in June 1897, under Section 80 of_ the Famine 
Code, a modified scale of wages to be regulated in proportion 
to the work actually performed on all large relief works by 
each gang of relief workers, because he found that the work 
turned out by the relief workers was quite inadequate in 
proportion to the wages paid to them. And this resulted in 
the reduction of collective earnings of each family to a great 
extent, because many of the labourers were fined for short 
work below the minimum wages. Owing to this change 
there was a slight decrease in the number of relief workers 
for a week or two I believe. 

The decrease was the direct result of these changes. I do 
not believe the change had any effect of excluding from 
relief persons really in need, nor did it bring to relief persons 
who did not really require it. 

17. This change, spoken of above, had nothing to do 
■with the death-rate. 

18. Yea. The principle enunciated by the Famine 
Commission was observed to the fullest practicable extent on 
the two large relief works in my charge. 

19. In the late famine, all persotis who could do a 
reasonable amount of work were required to work as a con¬ 
dition of receiving relief. 

20. Yes; all classes of persons were subjected to the 
labour teat in my charge. 

21. The number of destitute persons was compara¬ 
tively small; but in the absence of statistics I am unable to 
give the exact proportion of the numbers so relieved. 

22. Yes. The conditions of the task and the wage were 
such as to constitute a test of necessity. 

The task was such as could be done by the relief workers 
if they were inclined to do it, except in the case of relief 
workers who were newly employed on breaking hard metal. 
Such labourers wore subjected to fines for short work antU 
they got accustomed to do it. 

The wage was enough and to spare a little if the relief 
workers honestly performed the task allotted to them. 

23. The distance test was not enforced at all on all 
the large relief works in my charge. 

In the late famine I believe there was more than one 
large relief work started in each taluka of the Bijapur 
District. There were at one time three large relief works 
in progress in the Sindgi Taluka, as there was a great rush 
of relief-seekers as soon as the early rains held off at the end 
of June 1897. 

Those whose homes were distant from the work of course 
resided in the relief oamp, but those who lived near it did 
not do so. 

Yes. The: people as a rule disliked living in the relief 
camp, and it does constitute an effective and a fair test of 
necessity if properly enforced. 

21. I am unahle to give the statistics, as I am not 
in possession of the famine records of my charge at Bijapur. 

26. Vide A.2i. 

26. The people did resort to relief works with greater 
eagerness and at an earlier stage of distress than in the 
great limine of 1876-77. 


It was, I believe, due to the more methodical manage¬ 
ment of the relief works and td the payment of Sufficient 
wages. 

27. Gratuitous relief was given to the people of the 
class described in Section 67 of the Famine Code by means 
of grain ; but later on, at the end of March, the kitchens 
were started on large relief works 'wherein children and 
dependents were given cooked food. This arrangement had 
the effect of reducing the expenditure under this head to a 
material extent. 

But later on, I believe in July 1897, some poor-houses 
were started in those villages where the number of recipients 
of gratuitous relief in the form of the village dole exceeded 
60, in order to see whether there would bo any considerable 
reduction in the number of such recipients; but, on the 
contrary, I believe the number relieved in poor-houses by 
cooked food increased to a slight extent, and I think that 
was mainly due to the acuteness which prevailed during the 
period intervening between the holding off of the early rains 
and September heavy rains. 

28. I accept the view of the Famine Commission of 
1879 that the grant of relief in the homes of the people 
involved the risk of too free a grant of relief. Yes, the risk 
was effectually prevented by exercising constant and careful 
supervision over this form of relief. It was given to those 
onlv who were really in need of it and were entitled to it 
under Section 67. 

29. Yes, it was given at an early stage in the present 
famine on a much larger scale. Yes, this form of relief, I 
should say, has been highly beneficial to the saving of lives 
from starvation. Yes, it has done so. Yes, it demoralised 
the people to a slight extent. I came across some cases in 
which persons quite fit for work sought eagerly for this sort 
of relief in preference to' relief given on large works. In 
order to induce them to join a relief work and earn their 
livelihood there, I flatly ref used them the gratuitous relief 
sought for. On the other hand, it demoralised some people 
by making them more ready to accept charity in this form. 
I do not believe that this form of relief in any way affected 
the moral obligation of mutual assistance. 

30. I am unable to answer this question in the absence 
of statistical information. 

31. Vide A. SO. 

32. The net results of the famine, alleviated as it has 
been by relief measures authorised by the Famine Code, 
have been beneficial to all classes of people referred to in this 

, question. No, they have not been permanently injured and 
will speedily recover their position, provided the next two or 
three seasons prove favourable to them. 

33. There is, I think, only one important matter in 
which the scheme of relief measures prescribed by the Cod# 
is rather defective. It is with respect to the relief to be 
given to the weaving and artisan classes. As a rule, most of 
the members belonging to these classes are not accustomed to 
do the work of the sort done by ordinary labourers. It is true 
some provisions have been made in the Code for giving relief 
to weavers, but in practice they were found not to work well. 
For instance, if small advances were made to weavers with a 
view to give them relief in their own craft, so far as I am 
aware, there is no law under which such advances can be 
recovered as an arrear of land revenue, as is done in the ease 
of loans granted to agriculturists, excepting by filing suite 
arainst defaulters. In these circumstances I am humbly 
ot opinion that a special Act should be passed authorising 
the grant of small advances to weavers on the same terms on 
which small loans ai'e granted for the purchase of seed and 
cattle. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

34. I consider the existing arrangements for ascer¬ 
taining and repoi-ting failure of rainfall and crops ar« 
g'officient. I have no improvements to suggest. 

36. The information regarding cropped area and the 
condition of crops is obtained from the village officers and 
the agricultural staff. 

36. On the whole I think they are reliable, but art 
not as accurate as they should be. 

37. Yes, the returns are obtained as soon as the late 
crops are sown. 

38. Yes, the relief arrangements were largely based, 
on the agricultural information given' by these returns, as 
well as on the weekly weather and special reports received 
from the Mamlatdars. 
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At to tkt extent to which the preteriptiont of. the Pro- 
vincial Famine Code hove been departed from, or have 
been found to be unsuitable. 

39. The famine-strioken people were relieved by start¬ 
ing (o) relief works, both large and small; (6) gratni- 
tons relief by the dole, etc., nnder Chapter V; (c) by start¬ 
ing poor-bonses nnder Chapter VIII; {d) by establishing 
kitchens nnder Chapter IX; (e) by the snspension of the 
collection of land revenne ; (t) by gi-anting loans to agri- 
cnltniists; [f) by granting relief to respectable persons, etc.; 
(A) by raising private subscriptions. 

40. All these measures contributed to the successful 
administration of the famine relief operations. 

41. All the measures adopted for the relief of famine- 
stricken people were authorized by the Bombay Famine 
Code, with the exception of those given out of the Indian 
Famine Charitable Belief Fund. 

42. None of the Code measures was left unused or 
had to be given up after a trial. 

43. So far as my charge is concerned, none of the 
provisions of the Code were departed from. 

44'. I have not got statistical information to answer 
this question. 

46. I think that the measures authorised for alleviat¬ 
ing the distress by the present Code are sufficiently liberal, 
and if worked with discretion and care by all the officials 
engaged in the famine administration, are sure to produce 
auooessfnl results. 

46. The combination of all the measures authorised 
by the Code is, I think, sufficient to alleviate even the acute 
distress in the Bijapur District, which is often liable to 
famine. 

47. The combination of all the measures authorised 
by the Code would be sufficient to alleviate any distressed 
tracts with successful results. 

48. Giving gratuitous relief in the form of village 
dole was highly approved of by the people in general. 
Next to this form of relief comes the relief given to agri¬ 
culturists in the shape of loans, and the relief given to 
famine-stricken people on largo as well as small relief works. 

49. Some provision should be made for relieving 
weavers and other artisans, such as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., by granting them loans on easy terms to be 
repaid wi bin a short period, say, of two years. A special 
Act will have to be passed authorising the recovery of such 
loans as an arrear of land revenue, as is now done in the 
ease of loans granted to agriculturists. 

At to relief Worht—Extent to which loorkt gf public 
utility may be available at Belief Workt, 

53. 1 think all the three relief works, viz .— 

(1) Deysrhlppirgl-Talikoti, Eeotion I 

(2) Indi-Slndgl, „ 1 

(S) Do.. .. II 

constructed as relief works will be of permanent use to the 
community, and that it is hoped that every effort will be 
TTiade to maintain them in future. 

64. One or two road works can be constructed with 
advantage in the Sindgi Taluka. 

66. I think the breaking of metal is a suitable work 
for famine labourers, but the stock of metal already in hand 
would be sufficient for utilization for the next 10 to 16 
years. 

66. In a very few cases the metal collected is calcu¬ 
lated to be sufficient for ten years. 

67. Such works, in my opinion, are very valuable both 

as a moans of employment of relief labour and as a means 
of permanently benefiting the villages in which they are 
constructed. , 

68. There was only one tank work, viz, Manoor, in 
my charge at Bijapur. The exact or approximate number • 
of day units I cannot give in the absence of statistical in¬ 
formation. 

59.1 have not got statistical information to answer 
this question. 1 cannot make any suggestion for strict 
supervision, as it is not possible to got sufficient trained 
hands. 

' 60. I think there are very few works of this nature 
in tho Sindgi Taluka. 

61. None were constructed in the Sindgi Taluka. 


62. !^e tank work completed in the last famine is 
not an irrigation work, but is only calculated to improve the 
drinking-water supply. 

63. I think none can be constructed in the Sindgi 
Taluka. 

64. None were constructed as irrigation works in the 
Sindgi Taluka. 

68. None in the Bijapur District. 

At to large and small workt and the distance lest. 

71. I think the distance test should be 6 miles in 
case (a) and 24 miles in case (J). 

72. 1 think it would be fair to withhold relief in 
the cases referred to above. 

73. I think all the professional labourers may be con¬ 
veyed to such long distances except the agricultui'ists. 

74. As a general rule, the relief workers lived in th* 
relief camps, and only those whose villages were close to the 
works returned to their homes in the evening. 

76. Residence in famine camp was made a condition 
of relief. 

76. I am in favour of indirectly inducing it by con¬ 
centrating the works. Yes, I think it would attract people 
to some extent who do not really need relief. Yes, I think 
so. 

77. ’ll A. I think it is so disliked in rare oases. No, 
I have not come across any such cases. 

78. No, I think it is impossible to do sq. 

81. No, it never told badly on their health, as they 
are, as a rule, accustomed to work in their fields in the open 
air. 

82. No, none were needed. 

Test-works and piece-works. 

84 to 93. No experience of piece-work system, and 
hence the questions have not been answered. 

,94. On the whole the present system of classifying 
labourers appears to be suitable. 

96. I think the rations laid down in Sections 106 and 
106 of the Famine Code are sufficient, and I do not advo¬ 
cate any change in them. 

96. I don’t think it is necessary to do so except when 
the prices of condiments, etc., grow abnormally high. 

08 (a). No, I do not propose any different task or 
wage in the same class. 

98. 1 think the present standard of seven and above 
has been properly fixed. 

99. They must be fined for short work,in proper*' 
tion to the work that fell short of the task as was done in the 
case of large relief works from the middle of June in the 
Bijapur District. 

100. No, I think the restriction may be withdrawn, 
as their effect is that when the people know that they are 
not to get anything less than the minimum fixed under any 
circumstances, they do not try their best to perform honest¬ 
ly the task allotteu to them. 

102. Yes; I think they may be allowed if they can 
afford to earn it. 

103. Yes, Sunday wage should only be allowed to' the 
relief workers who are found to have been on the work 
continuously for the previous six days. 

Belationt of Civil and Public Workt Officers in connec¬ 
tion with the management of Belief Works. 

114. All the relief works, whether small of large, 
except tank works {which may be carried out by tbe Civil ■ 
agency), should be carried out by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

116. The powers of control exercised at present by the 
Collector and Com missioner are, I think, sufficient to all 
intents and purposes. 

116. The Executive Engineer should, I think, be held 
responsible for the general management of works, while the 
Collector for their careful supervision. 

117. Yes, I think they must be delegated to all ex¬ 
perienced Assistant or Deputy Collectors, as the Colleif- 
tor himself will not bo able to look to the many works 
scattered throughout the district efficiently. 


Mr. B. O. 
Artal. 

28lSEeh, 

1898. 
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Mr. B. C. 
Artal. 

28th Feb. 
1898. 


118. Mamlatdars. 

119. No, they should not be placed under the Public 
Works Department. 

120. I don’t think they 'will be able to manage without 
the assistance of the Eevenue Department. 

121. I think it desirable to invest with at least 3rd 
class magisterial powers all officers in charge of the relief 
works. 

122. I think there is no essential difference in the 
system of management, except that the works carried on by 
the Public Works Department are more efficiently super¬ 
vised. 

123. No, I have not come across any such works. 

Other details ef management. 

124. I think weekly payments on the day preceding 
the weekly baz4r day should be preferred in the case of 
labourers on task-works. 

12B. I think they should be paid to the nearest pie 
as worked out by the Ready Reckoner. 

126. Payments, in my opinion, should be made by 
independent cashiers and not by the gang Muharrirs. 

127. As a rule the practice was adhered to, but in 
urgent cases it was departed from. Those presenting them¬ 
selves without tickets were not admitted. 

128. There were no hill tribes on relief works in my 
charge. 

129. I think the maximum should be 15,000 and the 
minimum 10,000 for a single charge. 

130. No, I think kitchens should only be started when 
the number of non-working childi’en, etc., to bo relieved 
gratuitously exceeds 600. 

132. No, I have none. 

Interference with the supply of labour to private 
employers. 

138. Yes, the relief operations were no doubt assisted 
to a great extent by the recipients of takavi advances for 
laud improvements. The numbers thus relieved in the 
Bijapur District were reported to Government in the weekly 
weather reports. 

139. Yes, I think it would be possible in future 
famines to utilize the agency of private employers by grant¬ 
ing them large advances for the carrying out of improve¬ 
ments by oonsliuoting works for irrigation purposes, such 
as tanks, canals, etc. 

As to Gratuitous Relief. 

149. The persons gratuitously relieved, I believe, mainly 
belonged to the agricultural classes resident in rural areas. 

160. Yes, I think they were. 

151. In ordinary years they are supported by their 
relations and friends ; whereas they cannot do so in a year 
of distress, as their earnings do not suffice even for them¬ 
selves. 

162. Majority of them were old women, with some 
blind men and children and lepers, etc. I think they were 
very few, not exceeding 20 or 30 in the whole Sindgi 
jaluka. 

153. No, I think it is difficult to form an accurate 
estimate, but the number must vary with the severity. 

164. Yes, I think it may be presumed in such a 
case that no great amount of gratuitous relief is required. 

166. Yes, I approve the practice of feeding depend¬ 
ants in kitchens opened on largo works. 

166. I would give such a person gratuitous relief with 
a view to prevent his death from starvation. 

167. Yes, the system of village doles is very popular, 
and it is sought for by many who do not deserve it. 

158. Yes, the Circle Inspection organisation at my 
disposal was strong, vigilant and well-informed to restrict 
gratuitous relief. 

169. I think no larger staff than the present is needed. 

160. Yes, in some cases it places a stigma upon the 
recipients of higher society. 

161. No, I think it is not the case, as many went 
on begging. 


162. The lower classes were employed in cleaning and 
sweeping the streets, and some were employed on watch¬ 
ing sources of drinking-water supply. 

163. Yes, a few would have done so, but the major¬ 
ity of the recipients of such gratuitous relief were quite 
unfit for doing any sort of work. 

164. Yes, I think the course of giving cooked food 
in a central kitchen instead of gratuitous relief would be 
more advantageous on economical grounds only. 

165. Generally speaking, the people do not dislike 
having cooked food. Yes, 1 think it would be so, and ex¬ 
clude particularly the higher classes. 

166. Yes, it would be practicable to do so, if senti¬ 
mental difficulties are overruled. 

167. It was given in grain only, which I prefer to 
giving the dole in cash. 

168. No, it was given in their own villages. 

169. I have not come across any such instances. 

170 The agency of the Patels, Kulkarnis and Relief 
Circle Inspectors and other respectable inhabitants of 
the village was utilised in ascertaining the persons requiring 
home relief. No, it was not superseded, but supplemented 
by the appointment of Relief Circle Inspectors acting under 
the immediate control of Relief Mamlatdars. 

171. No, it was not at all so administered. 

172. The relief poor-houses were started, I believe, in 
July, when the famine was at its height. The popula¬ 
tion was on the whole stationary even during the period 
wh en the distress was very acute. 

173. From land-owning and non-proprietary cultivat¬ 
ing classes. 

174. Yes, they did. No, I do not think so. 

175. I attribute it entirely to more methodical and 
better management. 

176. I think it was a little high in May and June, 
which w'as due to the outbreak of cholera in Sindgi Taluka. 

177. Majority of inmates belonged to the district j 
there were a few also from Jath and the Nizam’s dominions. 

178. I must say it was a very severe famine and had 
consequently broken up households and caused wandering 
to a considerable extent. 

179. No, so far as my personal inspection went no. 
one was drafted to the works or disposed of in any other 
way, as they were all unfit for work. 

180. Yes, I think it is sufficient, although some of 
the inmates often complained to me that it was not so. 

In case of sickly persons only some light food was given, 
such as rice and milk, etc. 

181. Yes, I think they are all sufficiently explicit 
and detailed and in all respects suitable. 

182. Yes, some legal powers are absolutely necessary, 
as some_ beggars, etc., ftatly refuse to go to a poor-house. 
Yes, I did use compulsion in four or five cases only. 

183. No, some of them who wore found to be able to 

do some sort of work were employed in grinding, cooking, 
sweeping and cleaning, etc. • ’ 

184. No compulsion was used. No, they were not at 
liberty to leave when they chose. No, there were none. 

As to Relief Measures. 

186. No, it was not found necessary to open such relief 
centres. 

186 to 192. Vide A. 185. 

As to Relief Kitchens. 

193. No such course was adopted, and I am therefore 
unable to say anything about it. 

194. Such kitchens are chiefly required in connection 
with relief works for the non-working children and other 
dependants of relief workers. 

195. When the distress was acute, it was found ex¬ 
pedient to relieve recipients of gratuitous relief in poor- 
houses. 

196. Cooked food at the kitchens on large relief works 
was given only to those producing tickets from the En¬ 
gineer officers in charge, to the effect that their parents 
or relatives were on the work. 
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197. No, tlie number of kitchens was limited, and it 
was not therefore found difficult to maintain supervision 
over them. No, there was neither waste nor misapplication 
of fowl. They were placed under the direct control of 
Special Civil Officers appointed under section 90 of the 
Code. 

198. On economical grounds it is preferable to relieve 
non-working children and dependents by cooked food, while 
on administrative grounds it is preferable to pay them in 
cash. Yes, I believe they do. 


As to Cultivators and Land'holdert. 


221. If the managers of the private orphanages are 
unable to do so without the help of Government, I think it 
is advisable to continue to aid them thereafter. 

222. I think the statement of objects referred to is 
exhaustive enough, and I have no suggestions to offer re¬ 
garding it. 

223. No, I think they do not. 

224. Yes, I think the statement of the second object 
is sufficient and requires no moditication. 

225. Yes, I think it may be restricted with material 
advantage to the giving of clothing, etc., and bringing them 
up in some useful craft. 


Mr. B. C. 
Artal. 

28th Feh. 
1898. 


199. Large advances were made to land-owners and 
cultivators for land Improvements, for seed-grain and cattle. 
Nothing was given for subsistence. I, however, regret that 
I have not got the figures for each purpose. 

200. On the whole I consider that about 30 or 40 
per cent, of the loans granted for land improvements, etc., 
must have been misappropriated, and it is not surprising 
that misapplications to such an extent must have taken 
place in a year of such great distress. 

201. Yes, the sura advanced for seed and cattle has 
been of much use to the cultivating classes. Yes, much 
more would have been spent fot the purpose advantageously. 

202. The period for recovery was fixed (1) from 5 to 
10 years in ca-se of advances for land improvements and (2) 
two years in all other eases. 

203. No such advances were given. 

204. In the interests of the cultivators themselves, I 
prefer the latter course that they should be sent to relief 
works. 

205. Yes, I think it more economical to aid such culti¬ 
vators by advances than by sending them to works. 

206. Yes, they may perhaps do so, but only those that 
can repay it afterwards may be granted. 

As to suspension and remission of Land Bevenue. 

207. In the Sindgi Taluka, I believe the collection 
of about B98,000 was suspended out of a total land 
revenue of about R2,17,000. No land revenue was re¬ 
mitted. 

208. I believe this form of relief reached the culti¬ 
vating tenants also. There is no law to the effect and none 
is needed. 

209. I do not think that this form of relief kept 
cultivators away from relief works to any appreciable extent, 
but certainly tended to prevent many of them from falling 
into debt. 

210. Yes, by all means if the subsequent seasons prove 
favourable. 

211. No, I think not, if the immediately succeeding 
seasons prove to be favouiable. No, I am afraid, it would 
not be distributed in similar instalments. 

212. No, it does not carry any interest. If it does so 
at all, it ought not do so in the interest of cultivators. 

213. I believe it bas power to do so. Yes, I think 
it is requisite to enable Government to give relief in a year 
of distress to the holders of large estates also. 

214. In cases of the nature referred to, I think it is 
much more advantageous to grant immediate remissions and 
not suspensions. 

215. The granting of takavi advances on a vei-y liberal 
scale to agriculturists has prevented them from borrowing 
and transferring their landed and other property to an 
extent worth mentioning. 


226. Yes, I think some rules are necessary, as some 
persons getting Government relief are likely to be supported 
from the Charitable Fund in their absence. 

227. So long as grain is available in the market I do 
not think that it is at all advisable to open such grain shops. 

228. The opening of these cheap grain shops did not 
interfere with private trade to any appreciable extent, but 
they are likely to give rise to much speculation, and often 
well-to-do people and others manage to take undue advant¬ 
age of this form of relief through the medium of some one 
else. These defalcations it is hardly possible to put a stop to, 
as they cannot be proved. 

229. No, I think not. 

230. Yes, I think the relief to broken-down agi-icul- 
turists should be continued even when the acute distress has 
subsided, and it should be given just before the commence¬ 
ment of the agricultural season. 

231. All classes of agriculturists should be helped 
under Object IV and particularly the destitute Patels and 
Kulkarnis, inferior village servants, such as Shetsandis, 
TValikars, etc., small occupants and tenants who for various 
reasons are unable to obtain Government loans (takavi). 

282. I think not j those that get loatis from Govern¬ 
ment in the form of takavi advances should not be given 
any help from this charity fund. 

233. Yes. it could be very usefully spent in supple¬ 
menting takavi advances when they are not enough to meet 
all the requirements of the recipients. I have actually 
done so. 

23^1. Yes, the operation of the Indian Famine Chari¬ 
table Relief Fund contributed greatly as supplementary to 
Government relief, and has served, no doubt, very useful 
purposes, such as assistance to cultivators in carrying out 
the agricultural operations, etc. 

235. I believe in all about R 64,000 were spent in 
the Sindgi Taluka front the charity fund on objects specified 
by the Central Committee; but the major portion of the 
money was spent in giving relief to poor cultivators for the 
purchase of seed, cattle, etc. 

236. No, I have not got the figures, but I can posi¬ 
tively say that it was given on a very liberal scale. 

237. I think clothing was the most favourable and highly 
esteemed. 

238. Relieving respectable but destitute persons by 
small monthly allowances varying from RIO to R3 a month. 

239. Yes, I think it was quite right that most of the 
fund was used up in relieving the broken-down agidcultur- 
ists. 

240. Yes, I believe this form of relief has resulted 
in great economic advantage to the country in various ways. 

211. No, I have not got coirect figures, but I am 
sure that a very large area was sown with the aid from the 
charity fund. 

As to Emigran's and Wanderers. 


As to the use made of Forests. 

216 to 219. There is no forest in the Sindgi Taluka, 
and I am therefore unable to answer the questions. 

As to Orphans. ' 

220. At the end of a famine I think they may be 
returned to tbeir parents if claimed, or be supported in some 
orphanage at the cost of the State or out of the Indian 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund till they are of age to sup¬ 
port themselves. 


242. No, there were very few wanderers. They were 
relieved by admission to relief works or poor-houses. 

243. No, there was not so much wandering, nor were 
there any jungle people. 

214. No, I believe not, although I h.ave not got figures. 

245. They were from the Sindgi Taluka, but they 
had emigi-ated with their cattle to tracts whore fodder and 
water was available for the cattle. 

246. There were no wanderers from Native States* 
but, so far as I know, no distinction was made in their 
treatment. 


Bom. 


o 
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Mr. R. C. 247. I think they may he relieved in the same way 
Artal. as others are. 

ZSth Feh, 

1898. As to ths mortality during the famine period. 

248. I am nnahle to answer this question as the figures 
are not available. 

249. Vide A. 248. I, however, believe that the death 
ratio was higher in the latter two years, probably owing to 
the prevalence of cholera. 

250. Yes, I do attribute this result to the success with 
whicl^ the distress was met by relief measures of various 
kinds. 

251. Yes, in dry years when there is no scarcity, the 
health of the people is very good and the death rate ordin¬ 
arily low. I do not, however, ascribe the difference between 
the mortality in years accompanied by severe distress to 
causes connected with scarcity, but to the prevalence of 
cholera, at least in the Sindgi Taluka, where, if there was 
any excess at all, I attribute it entirely to the outbreak of 
cholera. 

I do not think the compensating influence on the public 
health resulting from exceptional dryness would tend to 
mask the full effect of scarcity of food to any appreciable 
extent. 

252. Yes, I think it was indirectly due to the short 
supply of potable water and concentration of impurities 
therein, and directly to the outbreak of cholera which is 
originated or intensified by it. 

263. There were very few deaths due to those causes, 
I believe, but I don’t think tho rate of mortality was very 
high. 

254. Yes, I think tho diet supplied to the different 
classes of relief workers was sufficient to maintain their 
health. I have no alterations to suggest in tho scale laid 
down in tho Famine Code. 

255. I am unable to give the numbers as I have not 
got any information on the point. No, there were very 
rare cases in which the parents abandoned their children. 

256. Timely relief to all classes of famine-stricken pcopls 
was given and consequently there was not a single death 
due to starvation. 

257. I don’t think tho measures of State relief were 
defective in any respect. The mortality was not due to 
insanitary conditions prevailing in the relief camp, etc. I 
have no suggestions to make to secure better sanitary 
arrangements, as the present rules are sufficient, if worked 
carefully. Yes, every endeavour was made to protect water- 
supply from contamination. None of the relief workers 
were allowed to go near the water-supply, which was distri¬ 
buted by Bhistis specially employed for the purpose. 

’ 258. Yes, I think on the whole it was sufficient and 

they had sufficient supply of medicines, etc., for the sick. 

As to the Pressure of Population. 

259. Yes, it has increased from 626,889 in 1881 to 
796,339 in 1891. No census w-as taken in 1896, and figures 
of the census of 1871 are not available. 

260. Figures are not available, but from my experience 
I believe tho birth-rate on the whole is on the increase. 

261. I have not got statistical information to answer 
this question. 

262. Yes, I think this increase was mainly due to the 
natural and unrestrained fecundity of the people. 

263. All these causes combined contribute greatly to th® 
growth of the population. 

264. No, tho area under food-grains I don’t think in- 
creased pari passu with tho population. No, the food- 
producing capacity has not increased. 

265. The growth of the population quite beyond the 
means of subsistence available in a country, if not checked 
either by the exercise of prudent ial checks, as is done by the 
higher classe.s of society in England or by emigration, must 
produce miseries of all sorts due to want of food and proper 
means of subsistence. The miseries of tho general popula¬ 
tion witnessed in the recent famine were mainly due, I think, 
to the large number of children each family had to support. 

266. Yes, the wages of the labourers have increased with 
the prices of food. 


267. Yes, they indicate. Yes, scarcity is likely to add 
to the actual famine under the given conditions. 

268. The remote effects would be, I believe, to alle¬ 
viate to a material extent the pressure of famine upon the 
people within the area thus protected by irrigation. Yes, I 
think it may be. 

269. The only way to obviate tho tendency of such 
growth of population far in excess of the means of sub¬ 
sistence is to compel the excess population to emigrate to 
countries where much land remains yet to be brought under 
cultivation ; but owing to caste prejudices there would be 
some insurmountable difficulties in carrying out the 
measure. 

270. I think it would be difficult to work out the prob¬ 
lem here as was done in England, for the people are 
not accustomed to emigration, especially owing to caste 
prejudices. 

271. The great w-ish of a Hindu’s life is to get mar¬ 
ried and have children. Therefore no class is so likely 
to prove troublesome to the living a.s the ghosts of the unwed 
dead. As prevention is better than cure, the Hindus have 
arranged to keep the class of unwed dead as small as possible, 
by, whenever they could afford it, marrying then- boys and 
girls in infancy. It is owing to this deep-rooted belief that 
the necessary prudential checks with regard to the numbers 
of children to be brought into the world are not exercised to 
any appreciable extent. Education may pervade at some 
remote period in India to similar extent. 

272. Yes, irrigation no doubt increases the productive¬ 
ness of the soil and gives rise to malaria, which at the 
same time has a bad effect on the fecundity of the people. 
Yes, I think these facts do establish an equilibrium between 
the population and the food production of irrigated tracts. 
Yes, I believe these bring about the desired result. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

273. Jowari is the staple food of the labourers and 
artizans. All the other well-to-do people, both in country 
and town, use wheat. 

274. They eat three times a day. Each meal ordin¬ 
arily consists of a bread and powdered chillies. 

275. Eagi is used in the absence of jowari. 

276. Jowari is more palatable and digestible than ragi. 

277. They refuse to use other grains because they are 
not accustomed to them. 

278. Jowari, Eagi and Dal Tur. 

279. Two meals a day were given in poor-houses and 
kitchens. Tho meals, except in the case of sickly per¬ 
sons, consisted of bread and Dal Tur with sweet oil. All 
sickly persons were allowed diet prescribed by medical offi¬ 
cers. 

280. No complaints were made, except that the parents 
often murmured that the food allowed was insufficient. 

281. I am unable to answer this question. 

As to food-stocks a^d prices. 

282. I think the increase in prices of food-grains was 
on the whole natural and reasonable, being duo to the 
failui'e of harvests and unusual lowness of stocks, and not to 
the wild speculation and holding up for high profits. 

283. I can’t answer this question as I have not got 
statistics. 

283 (o). The difference in prices ranged from 4 to 6 lbs. 
per rupee. 

284. Tlie statistical information required to answer 
this question is not available. 

285. I believe they all obtained their supplies from 
the nearest local mart at the prevailing prices. 

286. Yes, they always did so, as the supply in the 
local markets was sufficient. 

287. No, no food-grains were exported from distress¬ 
ed tracts while the high prices prevailed. 

288. I don’t think that any grain-dealer in the Sindgi 
Taluka made much out of grain trade, but some of the;n 
might have earned a little more profit. 

289. I don’t think either the merchants or the cul¬ 
tivators had any large quantity of grain in stock, and 
consequently, so far as my experience goes, there were vaiy 
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few grain-pits whioli were opened at the close of the 
distress. 

290. Yes, they had, but such were very few, not more 
than S per cent. 

291. They got high prices, but not, I think, as high 
as the gi'ain-dealers got. 

292. Ko, there was not much difference between the 
wholesale and retail prices of food-grains. 

293. The habit of storing food-grains in pits has 
diminished to a great extent since the opening of the 
Southern Maratha Kailway, by means of which the food- 
grains can be exported abr<m when they fetch good prices. 

294. Yes, the introduction of the railways has en¬ 
couraged, no doubt, export of the surplus to sea-ports and 
other places. When crops fail and prices go up, the private 
trade is no doubt ready to import. 

296. I have not got statistical information to answer 
this question, but I can safely say that they were relieved 
to a material extent. 

296. The persons relieved belonged to the following 
classes: Llngayats, Euddars, Mussalmans, Mahars, Mangs 
and Marathas, etc. 

297. The inability of the distressed people was due 
to pecuniary difficulties particularly. Yes, I believe all 
suffered equally. 

298. The wages of labourers did not go up as there 
was no demand for their employment, but artirans, such 
as village carpenters and blacksmiths, got only a little 
higher wages even on the relief works. 

299. Yes, foreign goods as well as Indian mill pro¬ 
ductions have reduced to a great extent the purchasing 
power of the artizan class and especially of the weavers. 

800. The resisting power which the people showed 
at the time of the last famine was somewhat greater than 
that shown on the present occasion, as this time the relief 
was given in time and therefore there was no proper oppor¬ 
tunity for testing it. 

801. Yes, people in general showed reluctance at first 
to go to a poor-house, hut when they observed that the 
food given was good and that the caste prejxidices were 
carefully respected, they gave in. They, however, willingly 
joined the relief works as soon as they were started. 

802. They did not sell this time their jewellery and 
brass pots, but they had to dispose of their cattle only for 
want of fodder. 

303. 270 action was taken by mo, but I simply ad¬ 
vised occasionally the merchants to have sufficient food 
supplies. 

304. On the whole, I think importation of food sup¬ 
plies by Government for the use of kitchens and poor- 
houses, etc., would not have resulted in any material advan¬ 
tage to Government. The prices of food-grains would, 
however, have undergone some changes, and the private trade 
would perhaps have been discouraged to some extent. 

305. So far as I know, there were no such rings of 
grain-dealers in my taluka. I don’t think there is any 
legitimate method of breaking such rings, if any, except 
by importing grain and under-selling it. 

Addenda. 

113. Yes, the great preponderance of women and child¬ 
ren on the relief works was due to (1) a desire to in- 
srease the collective earnings of a family, ; (2) the fact that 
some adult male members were employed on constructing 
embankments and on deep digging _ and soil clearing, etc., 
out of takavi advances. Yes, I think the adult males got 
something more, and besides the labourers preferred to 
remain on private works near their houses even on smaller 
wages than those paid on the relief works, where they have to 
undergo some discipline also. 

113A. "S cs, I think it to he a very good policy to at 
Once arrange for special employment of labour by the Public 
Works Dcijartmcnt on ordinary terms before the people are 
reduced in strength. Yes, I think so. 

118B. Yes, 1 think it is necessary to make special 
provision for the employment of the very poor who have 
been left without resources. 

1130. Yes, I think it should properly be debited to 
Famine Eciief. 

113D. I have no suggestions to offer. 


Answers to questions laid down in paragraph 4 of letter 
No. 6S, dated the. 7th January 1898, from, the Secre¬ 
tary to the Famine Commission. 

(a) So far as ray experience goes the provisions of the 
Bombay Famine Code of 1896 have not been departed 
from, except that the provisions of Section 126, relating 
to tho collection of children into enclosures while their 
parents were employed on the work, could not be strictly 
complied with in all cases. 

(J) All^ the relief measures adopted in the last famine 
proved highly successful go far as they related to the 
relief of distress and tho saving of human life. Every 
endeavour was made to carry out the relief measures as 
economically as possible. 

(c) _ 1 think that all the measures and methods of 
working followed on the present occasion admit of no 
improvement, except that the Special Civil Officers 
appointed under Section 90 of the Famine Code should not 
he lower in rank than a Mamlatdar of the lowest grade. 

(d) I have given my opinion on the various measures 
adopted at the recent famine for. the relief of the distressed, 
in answer to tho several questions issued by the Famine 
Commission. 


( President.) —You are Deputy Collector of JTasik P—Yeg. 

When the famine was coming on you were in Bijapur P— 
Yes. 1 was there for five years from October 1892. 

What works were you specially employed on in Bijapur ?— 
I was District Deputy Collector for five years, and during the 
famine I was in charge of the relief works started by the 
Civil agency. 

Where were yon in the famine of 1876-77 ?—I Was theft 
in the Dharwar District. Famine was very bad there. 

What class of people were affected P Were they Mahome* 
dans, Maratha or lower classes? What profession did they 
follow ?—We had all classes. They cultivate lands. Some 
are field labourers, some are weavers. They are loss thrifty 
and are not inclined to work. They have always been a 
poor class. They earn theix money and spend it. They do 
not keep any reserve. 

The other two classes ?—One does nothing and the other 
does cooly work for others. There arc some weavers employed 
in weaving works. They have not got their own looms. 

Do you think any special measure for the relief of 
weavers is wanted P—Yea, but except works we had noth¬ 
ing of the sort that would suit them. I bought clothing 
from the weavers for distribution to the poor. Generally 
I employed them on earth-work. 

Do you think it does them any ham to work on earth¬ 
work in preference to other works ?—They did not complain 
that tho work was not suitable. They preferred earth-Work 
to metal work. 

Do you think it would be better to have several relief 
works in the north P—There are 20 to 25 i)er cent, weavers 
of this A class in the north, and they generally suffered 
much. 

You say people then showed more resisting power. What 
do you mean by that ?—In 1876-77 people sold their jewels 
and ornaments. This time they did not. In 1876-77 I 
knew a man who was a sovakar who used to boy ornaments 
of gold and silver from tho people. This time I did not see 
that. Few were sold as compared to 1876-77. Those who 
sold were cultivators. 

Higher clas-ses of people did not go on relief work in 
the last famine?—Ko, they lived more idly then than they 
do now. 

In answer to question 26 you say,” the people did resort to 
relief works with great eagerness and at an earlier stage of 
distress than in the great famine of 1876-77.” IIow do you 
explain this ? Yes. Works were started earlier and arrange¬ 
ments for admission to work and payment of wages were 
much better. 

What is your opinion about the advantages and the dis¬ 
advantages of the kitchen on relief works as compared with 
cash dole?—On economical grounds it is better to have 
kitchens. On the 21st of March the recipients were con¬ 
siderably greater. They were reduced to j wlien the kitchens 
were started. Children were supported by their parents,. 
Children of Mhars were in very good health. 

o 2 
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Wlxat class of people had kept their children away?— 
Lingayats and other high class people, beeauae their caste 
rules would not allow them, and when we started kitchens they 
said they were losing their caste. 

Do you believe that the people sent their children in 
Marge of other people to the work?—Some might have. 
Others had left their children at home, and those which were 
brought here were given very little work. They were 
classed D; it was only an inducement to come to work. 

Do you know of any gratuitous village relief?—Yes. 

.From, how many circles?—From 150 villages which are 
divided into 17 circles. Each circle had from 6 to 8 vil¬ 
lages# 

Were these Circle Insiiectors thoroughly known to the 
people?—Yes, all. 

Who used to go and examine the village dole P—In tlio 
beginning there was some partiality shown. The Relief Mam- 
latdar used to examine, I used to examine and the Col¬ 
lector used to examine. 

It has been proposed that small village works should be 
opened, so that those people should bo admitted who had 
good reason for not going to the distant works P—Yes, if 
they were people who had cattle, or were weak, or had sick 
relations to attend to, ortho wives and children of the village 
servants who were required to do village work. 

Do you think that a line could ho drawn between people 
who ought to be told to go to the distant work, and the 
people who ought to be told to remain in the village to do tlio 
village work. -It is very difficult to say. How can we say 
a one man is fit to go to the distant work and another 
man is not fit to go there. 

Yo"- i'liC'I ttie Circle Inspector knows everybody in the 
villager Yes. But you cannot depend upon them. As 
soon as we started village works, Patels and Kulkarnis could 
be put on them. 

Then the larger numbers wore decreased by the distant 
works r—les. 

The works should not be very close to the villages; these 
people must have come from some distance from their homes, 
the rule being nobody who did not come from a distance should 
be engaged.—Mo such distinction was observed. 

Was it actually in force P-Yes, it was enforced in the case 
of those persons who were close to the works, otherwise there 
would be a great rush of people. 

uh' » different. Do vou 

think it ought to be so P Do you think that when a man 

work in theB class or the 
\j class, a man ought to be given more ?—Yes. 

Why ? man is stronger and does more work. 

Were ^yments made once a week ?—Not in the beginning 
afterwards once a week regularly. uegmumg, 

Qu?te.^°'* enough?— 

tliat people knew liow much they ouMit to 
pt P They knew The payments were made by the c^h-i r 

to each person and not to the gangman I know nf nnn * 

stance in which a mother cam! foCd to Leiv™ent f ^ 
her daughtei^ The cashier insisted on h pvoShi" th. 

actually did so on their farms. ’ 

In answer to question 160, you say. “yes, in some cio,- 
R places a stigma upon the recipients of higher society 

OeslipandffamtH Ynd 

theie was also a Lingayat Desai family who though "n 

£r£ “irviSrTS 'r 

“•‘-‘s™ --nil" 

In answer to question 182, you sav “ i , 

beggars vefy la4e?-No ^‘’^® ‘^® thc/e 


o’clock. The old women espeeialiy wanted to take food to 
their houses. They were very anxious to go home, and used 
to cry. 

Do you think that the raiyats borrowed any money P— 
Yes, at the time of sowing the crop they borrowed at a very 
high rate which is known as sai’dni, i.e., if he borrowed one 
rupee in the month of November they would return one 
rupee four annas after four months, i.e., 75 per cent, per 
annum. 

Do you think that the land-holding raiyats left their 
cattle in charge of the occupants ?—They sent the cattle to 
Alalad. Many went to my own native district, Dharwar. 
The cattle did not like the grass of Malad and they died, 

(/-)?•. Bichardson .)—Could yon not feed them on karii 
cut in small pieces?—In Dharwar they do it, but not in the 
Bijapur District. 

_ (3Ir. Holderness) —Have the people sold their gold and 
silver ornaments ?—I do not know. They have no gold and 
silver ornaments to soli. They had them in 1876. 

What is the reason P—During the cotton mania of 1862— 
64 they had a good deal of money, and they bought a good 
deal of gold and silver. 

_ Tliere_ is very little cotton in Bijapur ?—Both the varie¬ 
ties, indigenous and American, are grown and as to the extent, 
vide Bombay Government Gazetteer of the Bijapur Distriot. 
On what evidence do you say that P—I could see that. 

I think about 14 large works were opened at Bijapur .? — 
Yes, 15 to 20 miles distant from each village. I had three 
large works in the Sindgi Taluka. 

A great many people who went to these works were obliged 
to reside there F—Yes. 

SmaU cultivators who lived at a distance, did they so to 
reside on the works?—Yes. ^ “ 

All the people who really needed relief came , out P—Yea. 

Thej were not excluded for having to come a short dis¬ 
tance P—No. 

In your experience how much jowiri do you think a man 
required? How many ounces?—About 3i-tt) per day bv 
those doing baid field work, such as deep-digging and soif. 
cleanng. The cultivators prefer taking bread generally. 

You think B wage is sufficient for men P—Generally 
sufficient for old people and women, but not for strong men. 

Y'ou think they have strong objections to poor-houses.?— 
Yes. 

You opened some kitchens. Had they equally strong 
objections to these kitchens?—At the commencement they 
had, but after a time they had none. ^ 

These people continued to receive a dole in the form of 
food?—Yes, they all went to the kitchen. 

Do you think kitchen food is good?—Yes, it is good. 
At first they objected to the pool-house. They preferred to 
live on village dole. 

Was there borrowing of money between the cultivators 
aud the Sowears P We were told by another witness that 
they would not lend them any money ?—Because the Sowears 
knew that according to Government resolution Government 
had a prior claim for the recovery of their advances. Ever 
since that resolution was passed the Sowears refused to lend 
m'oney in most cases. 

_ Has the Deccan Agrlenlturlsts' Act made boiTowing more 
difficult?—It is not applied to my district. A Brahmin 
having landed property borrowed from Government HI,000 
as tagai. Out of this he spent 40 or 60 per cent, only on 
works. Ho wanted to borrow H500 from a Sowcar on the 
security of the same land, but the Sowcar refused to lend, 
because the land had already been mortgaged to the State. 

And what of the rest?—He misappropriated it. The 
man admitted it to me. 

You think this is better than going on relief works?_ 

Yes, It is better than allowing them to borrow from a 
Sowcar at an exorbitant rate. 




Don’t you think that at the end of the famine they would 
be able to repay the debt?—Yes, provided the crops are 
good. They would have done it this year if the crops were 
good. 

These advances are recoverable within 10 years?—Prom 
6 to 10 years. 
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Ton often have famines in the Bijapnr District?—About 
20 years ago there was a famine ; again in 1891 there was 
scarcity. 

You think yon can extend the system of advance by the 
Sowears provided they get an Act to recover it?—Yes. 

The tanks you mention are all finished ?—One was finished ; 
the other just commenced. 

Would they be especially useful for irrig.ation ?—Yes. 

What happened to the old women, blind men, children, 
lepers, etc., referred to in your answer to question No. 162?— 
They were supported by their relations, friends and private 
charity. 

Were people told that they must again support their 
poor?—It was made known to them that the Government 
would stop their charity. 

The population seems to have increased very largely ?— 

Yes. 


work himself, 
were fined. 


He could not do it, and consequently they 


Mr. B. C. 
Artal. 


{Mr. Monteath.)—^it)Li regard to “ distance test.” Do 28th Feh. 
you think people could walk 12 miles and do their task as 1898, 

well ?—Yes, they could do it. I have seen it. From - 

Jalwadi they went to Devar-Hippargi-Talikot road, about 6 
miles off, and came back. They were more comfortable in 
their houses. 


When you made advances did you take agreements ?— 
That rule was not brought into force till the middle of 
February. 

Did you allow a man to take advances and go on ^hree or 
four months without carrying out the desired works?— 
It was very difficult to ascertain ; in one case I found it 
very difficult to got the man to commence the work. 

When did you introduce this system ?—In February or 
March ; not before that. 


Has there been no change in the area of the district you 
refer to?—No. 

Are the families especially largo?—There are a large 
number of children. Every man on an average has -i or 5 
childi-en. One lame man who could not do any work had 7 
children. 

Were grain pits emptied?—I know from personal know¬ 
ledge that they were emptied after the September heavy 
rains. Such cases were rare, about 10 at the utmost. 

When the famine first commenced in the district was 
there a good deal of grain in store ?—I do not think there 
was. 

Is the practice of storing grain general ?—It was for¬ 
merly so. 


You are always required to see as far as you can that the 
advanced money has been spent?—We tried our best. When 
I knew of the men’s behaviour I issued them a number of 
notices. The 3 ’' explained and admitted frankly that they 
had spent so much in buj-ing jowari, fodder and in paying 
off debts and land revenue, etc. 

How did you get that estimate of 30 to 40 per cent. ?—I 
collected that Information. 

Y'ou paid this man the monc}’’ in November and he had to 
pay his first instalment in February P—He used the money 
for various other purposes, and the major portion of the 
advance was spent before the end of March. 

You had no occa.sion to pay the money in this way ?— 
When I found that they did not spend the money then I 
issued them notices. 


Some large raiyats keep large stocks ?—5 per cent. 

Do any gi'airr-dealcrs keep stocks ?—No. 

How is the district fed when the crops fail ? Where does 
it come front?—A good deal comes fi'om the Nizam’s States. 
It is imported by carts. Whetr the morisooir sets in carts 
cannot come ; we get jotoari from Dharwar aud other places. 
We import ragi from the Mysore districts. 

(President.) —If the raiyat eraploi's a cooly on agricultural 
work, docs he pay him the same wages as the Public Works 
Departmeirt ?—He pays a little less itr grain. The number 
of measiu'es is according to the cash price. It is the prac¬ 
tice to pay in grain. They take cash into consideration and 
convert it into gr'ain. 

You say that the cash rate has gone up ?—About 2 annas. 
Labour was three pice when grain was very cheap. Children 
were paid in proportion. 

During the famine had the people to pay the coolies at a 
higher rate or lower rate than usual ?—Lower rate. 

How do these coolies live ? If they earn less and the 
pi'ice of grain is higher, how do they manage ?—They pull 
on, live somehow or other. 

(J/r. Bose.) —Had you a modified scale?—We calculate 
the scale in proportion to the work done by each gang. That 
was at the time when the famine was very acute. 


They were reduced below the minimum rates when the 
scale was introduced?—Yes. 

Were there many fines below the minimum ?—Yes. Vrhey 
did not care to do work. For instance, some ten or fifteen 
persons in the gang would leave the work as soon as roll-call 
was over and the rest would try to do their best to bring the 
work up. A man had a mother-in-law or other elderly person. 
He would not allow them to work, but tried to finish the 


If you were satisfied that he was not able to pay, you 
should not have paid him?—It was impossible for an 
enquiry officer to foresee and prevent such misapplication. 

Did you hear anything about fodder P—A large quantity 
of fodder was imported into the district from the Nizam’s 
Territory. 

In 1891-92, according to the Railwav returns, two lakhs 
of maunds were imported ?—I don’t remember. 

On what ground do you state that the storing of grain is 
not carried on to the same c.xtent as it was before P—I am a 
farmer myself ; I have not got a largo stock. ( Vide my 
answer to question No. 293.) 

You know that there was scarcity in 1891-92 P—Yes. 
Some pits were opened in the beginning of the famine. 

Was any p-ain bought ?—On the 1st of January I bought 
gram for sale. 

It was avid by some witnesses that no grain was in stock 
after the famine was over ?—They were found in one or two 
cases when I examined the pits. 

Did you find any people who had objection to easing food 
^ , kitchens ?—Yes. The Linga 3 'ats who formed the 
bulk of the higher classes. 

. ?" fonjimental grounds they objected to eating that food 
instead of getting cash ?—Yes, out of caste prejudices. 

(Mr. Molderness.) —What quality of grain was given to 
the chilarea?— Jowari of the best sort. 

There were several qualities in the bazaar P—There are two 
qualities white and red. But whitej/owaW was sold in the 
bazaar. Some quantity of red jowari was imported from 
Dharwar and the Mysore tendtory. Bed/owari poor people 
do not like. * 
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SiE J. B. Ltali, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., (Pbesident). 
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SuBOEON Colonel J. Eichaedson. 
Mb. T. W. Hoi.debness C.S.I. 

Mb. T. Higham, C.I.E. 


Rai Bahadde B. If. Bose, C.I.P. 

Hon’ble Me. j. Monteaih, C.S.I. {Temporary 

Member for Bombay). 
Mr. H. J. McIntosh, Secretary. 


Me. J. P. Oee, Acting Under Secretary, Revenue and Financial Departments, Bombay Government, called la 

and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

1. I held charge of the Westeri Sub-division of the Poona 
District throughout the famine, and, as my record.s are all 
in Poona, 1 feel that there are very few of the questions set 
by the Famine Commission that I can answer in detail with 
accuracy. 

2. The distress was due to the heaviness of the early rains 
and the failure of the late locally, and also to abnormally 
high prices, and the closure of the Bombay labour market on 
account of plague. 

3. The We.stcm Sub-division of U.e Poona District corn- 
rises two tracts as distinct from one another in their con- 
itions as two widely separated countries :—■ 

(1) The Mawal or western side. 

(2) The Deshi or plain side. 

4. Tlie Mawal side consists of ^ series of parallel valleys 
and hill ranges running from 20 to 25 miles east-south-east 
from the ridge of the Sahyidri hills ; well wooded near the 
ghdts, sparsely wooded in the middle, and bare in the last 
seven miles on the east; rainfall very heavy near the ghats 
and gradually lightening eastwards, ^ but everywhere heavy 
compared with that on the Deshi side. People—Kolis and. 
Kunbis, chiefly the former. Staple crops—n'ce and nagli; 
the former for trade, the latter for home consumption. 
System of cultivation—rab, of which the main features are 
preparation of a seed-bed by burning cow dung, branches, and 
grass on it and transplantation of the seedlings to an area 
ten times greater ; but the most important feature in con¬ 
nection with famine is the continuousness of the necessary- 
field work with hardly any intei-mission throughout tlie year 
on a farm of average size. There is no irrigation and prac¬ 
tically no second crop. Condition of pco]ue—poor: most 
live from hand to mouth, hopelessly involved in debt; tho 
Kolis are being gradually cmlized and reclaimed from law¬ 
lessness, but are still liable to outbreaks and are therefore a 
source of alarm to merchants and subordinate officials living 
in the vicinity of their hills. Local stocks of grain are 
negligible; for half the crop goes to the non-rcsident mort¬ 
gagee, and even tho whole of an average crop is little more 
than sufficient for the maintenance of an average family; 
the mortgagees’ serfs eke out their existence, Kolis by sale 
of hirda nuts in Ambegaon Petha, and Kunbis by seeking 
labour in Bombay; but, even so, they arc dependent for 
their seed and for food during the rains on the loans of their 
moi-tgagees and are therefore sinking more and more in¬ 
extricably into debt. Markets are at distant places in the 
plains, generally the head-quarters of the taluka ; they are 
easily accessible by cart roads from Poona. 

6. The Mawal side was hitherto supposed to be immune 
from famine on account of the heaviness and steadiness of 
the rainfall. There was practically no famine there in 
1876-77 ; but in tho past famine this tract suffered more 
than any other part of the Poona District, the outturn of 
the crops averaging less than 4 annas in the rupee. 

6. The effect of the heavy early rain was to beat down tho 
young seedlings and so damage them directly and also to 
swell the torrents from the hills, so that they brought down 
the protecting banks upon the seed-beds and carried tho 
seedlings away or smothered them in their beds and %vorked 
extraordinary havoc with the banks of the transplantation 
area so as to impair the water-retaining capacity and there¬ 
fore the productivity of the fields. Even where the banks 
of the nurseries and the transplantation area escaped 
damage, the battered seedlings could not have yielded any¬ 
thing like an average crop in any case, and, as it was, they 


had to undergo the further disadvantage of want of rain in 
the latter part of tho season and so quickly withered. Mdgli 
and w'ari suffered in the same way, but yielded even less 
than rice, because they arc by nature susceptible to greater 
injury than rice from excess of rain in their early days and 
lack of it later on. The people of the narrower valleys be¬ 
tween broad steep hills naturally suffered most, because the 
greater part of their crops consisted of nfigli and wari which 
arc ordinarily liable to greater damage than rice, while th« 
little rice they had suffered more than elsewhere on account 
of the greater violence of the torrents escaping through 
narrow outlets. Rice suffered much less injury in tha 
broader valleys. 

7. The main difficulties to bo encountered in directing 

famine relief in this tract are— “ 

(1) First and foremost the impossibility of maintaining 

relief works near the hills in the rains on account 
of tho heavy rainfall. 

(2) The necessity of keeping agriculturists near their 

fields for the greater part of the year, but parti¬ 
cularly in the rains. 

(3) The difficulty of persuading tho Kolis, even landless 

labourers, to leave their hills for work in the 
plains. 

(4) The necessity of getting the people to work some¬ 

where to keep them from joining the numerous 
outlaws they harbour in dacoities. 

(6) The necessity of securing grain-merchants against 
dacoities in order to encourage them to store 
grain within easy reach of the hills. 

(6) The necessity of supplying tho place of the grain 

and money-lender at the end of the hot season 
and throughout the rains to find food, seed and 
cattle for the agriculturists; for no money¬ 
lender would dream of making further advances 
to people whose credit is so far exhausted. 

(7) The difficulty of finding security for loans among 

such a debt-ridden people. 

(8) The difficulty of getting grain for village doles con¬ 

veyed to the hill villages especially in the rains. 

(9) The absolute necessity of getting field banks repair¬ 

ed before the beginning of the rains. 

8. ^6) and (9) are met by tdgal, and for (7) there is no 
resource but the Charitable Relief Fund. 

9. Tho enormous demand upon these sources of relief 
and upon village doles resulting from (I), (2), (3) and (4) in 
the rains necessitates a modification of the ordinary policy 
of not encouraging people to come to relief works until all 
their home resource.^ are exhausted. It is a better policy to 
preach “ Save what little you have at home against tho rains 
when other means of relief can’t reach you, when you must 
either bo near your crops or abandon them and home aho- 
gethcr ; till then come and earn your daily bread on works 
near enough to your homes to permit you to run home for 
a few days at a time to prepare your fields and to negotiate 
for tagai.” 

10. In view of (2), (3) and (4) relief works near the hills 
are ahsolutely necessary. Landle.ss labourers were very soon 
driven by want to the works first opened twenty miles from 
their homes, and in accordance with promises made to many 
largo assemblies of Kolis, the relief camps were gradually 
brought nearer to the hills as the attendance of KolLs at 
them increased, so that by the time the agi'iculturists, who 
had been able to hold out longer than mere labourers by 
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means of the little crop they reaped, began to feel the pinch, 
there was a relief camp established within 16 miles of the 
most distant hills of the distressed tract, so that the experi¬ 
ment of forcing the people to attend more distant camps was 
never actually tried ; but no one acquainted with these hill 
people and their method of cultivation will deny that to try 
such a dangerous experiment would be to court disaster. As 
it was, there were several villages in which the people (they 
move in masses) preferred to let themselves run down to a 
condition in which gratuitous relief was absolutely necessary 
to save them from death rather than go to distant works 
when the camps on the Ambegaon road were closed on 
account of rain ; and this partly explains the enormous 
increase of the number of village doles in the rains. In my 
opinion, the timely opening of works near the hills, even if 
they are sparsely attended, is a safeguard against the demoral¬ 
isation to which the hill people are prone when they have 
no ocular evidence of the actual existence of means of relief 
within easy reach of them. 

11. (5) and (8) can be met by protecting trade routes and 
grain centres by additional police, preferably Pardesis. The 
merchants of Ambegaon were induced to apply for ad¬ 
ditional police at their own expense ; and the presence of 
this special guard and of additional police who happened to 
have been posted on a neighbouring village (Boi'ghar) notori¬ 
ous for dacoitles and murders, gave such confidence to the 
merchants, that the stock of grain at the weekly market 
never ran short and doles were distributed to thousands of 
persons who would otherwise have had to go or send 10 
miles furiher for them. On the other hand, the stocks at 
Takwe Budruk and Nana, two unprotected market villages 
in Mawal Taluka, were always short, and dacoltics wore 
actually committed there. Strong police posts were placed 
on the iiasses in the ghats between Thana and Poona, with 
t he restilt that dacoities wore much rarer in Thana than was 
anticipated and much giuin was brought np from the 
villages below ghats to the hill villages above. 

12. Enquiry into petitions for tagdi for land improve¬ 
ment (chielly repairing banks) cannot be commenced too 
early ; but the actual payment should be deferred until 
there is only just time to complete the work before the 
rains. The rule that was found to work most successfully 
was to estimate on the spot the number of days (n, say) in 
which the absolutely necessary work (disi'egarding all great 
schemes and fancy work) can bo done by the number of 
persons the applicant promises to employ, to calculate the 
cost (say, x rupees) of maintenance of those persons for 
f* days and of the applicant’s family during the rains (say_, y 
rupees) and to order Ks. (sr-t-y) to be paid nd-7 (margin) 
days before the rains, telling the applicant to go to relief 
works meanwhile. IVhere the work to be done is rdb- 
buiming, which must be done in its proper season before the 
Elephantas set in, the order is for the payment of x rupees 
in the rdb-buming season and y rupees when works are closed 
on account of the rains. The appointment of a special Tagai 
Mamlatdar was found most useful and is absolutely necessary 
here in time of famine. 

13. The Tdgai Mamlatdar is most useful for arranging not 
only for loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, but 
also for those under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and for 
grants from the Charitable Belief Fund. The rush for 
these two latter classes of grants for seed, cattle and main¬ 
tenance early in Juno was too overwhelming to be met in 
time by ordinary procedure ; but a specially sanctioned 
summary procedure for allotment of grants not on individual 
applications, but on village lists and in anticipation of the 
execution of the necessary documents was found most effoc- 
t ivo ; but if it is ever adopted again it should be started 
early in May. 

14. The necessity of keeping rab cultivators near their 
homes, espcciiilly in the rab-burning season and just before 
the rains, when hanks arc being repaired, renders it desirable 
to have as many small works dotted about the country as 
can he efficiently supervised, especially whore there are 
hindrances to the grant of tagai for repairing banks. The 
erection of forest boundary-marks and the clearance of mnd 
from a few tanks were undertaken to supply this need. 
Clearance of overgrown prickly-pear and repairs to many 
hill passes, the impo.vsahility of which forms the only checks 
in what might otherwise be most useful trade routes, were 
contemplated, hut could not be undertaken for want of a 
supervising staff. Tank work was very popular on account 
of the interest the workers had in doing the work well, and 
for similar reasons ork on passes would be popular too, and 
I think it would be good policy to devol.c more money to 
such works, econonilsiiig supervision by the piece-work 
system. It may bo possible to find a Patel willing to accept 


a sum equivalent to the cost of, say, a fortnight's work, as 
if it were tagai, on the condition that so much of it as is 
found at the fortnightly inspection to he covered by_ the 
amount of work done at piece-work rates .shall be remitted 
and fresh advances made only if the work is done satisfac¬ 
torily. This system would save much clerical labour in 
muster rolls, vouchers, receipts, etc., and might be extended 
to such w'orks as dams across rivers and banks to retain soil 
on slopes liable to erosion, where the work done is easily 
measured. 

16. Cessation of work, but not of pay on Sunday, permits 
the cultivators to pay flying visits to their homes and fields ; 
but Sunday pay should be given (on Saturdw) ,^nly to 
those who have been at work on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

16. The demands of field work partly account for the 
excess of women and children over men at the works ; for 
women seldom take part in the cutting of tahal for rab' 
The continnousness of field work over rabed crops is also 
largely responsible for the large numbers of village doles in 
the rains. Adults cannot leave their crops for more than a 
few days at a time, and, therefore, when they have no 
resources left, they and their children can only be maintained, 
in the absence of small works in or near their fields, by 
gratuitous relief. 

17. I have nothing more to say with particular reference 
to the Mawal side ; and the Deshi side of my charge had no 
distinctive features as compared the rest of the affected 
tract in the Deccan Desh, about v^ch the Commission have 
many other witnesses. The only fault in the administration 
peculiar to the Deshi side that I noticed was a certain rash¬ 
ness and undue liberality in the grant of tdgai for wells 
through the non-observance of the useful rule that such 
grants should be made in two instalments, the first only just 
sufficient to cover the cost of digging and blasting and the 
second for building, when it has been ascertained by actual 
inspection that a sufficient supply of water has been reiiched. 

18. I bad some experience of the management of relief 
works, as there was for some months a stone-breaking work 
under Civil Agency at Kewade in my charge and for the 
first fortnight the Khadkala works were under my charge. 
One of the initial difficulties was the want of professional 
blasters to keep the rank and file sufficiently supplied with 
material to break. This can perhaps be removed in future 
by the employment of men on piece-work at the quarries to 
get stone ready before distress has deepened sufficiently to 
warrant the opening of regular relief works. 

19. Fining by gangs for short work and enforcement of 
residence both resulted in a marked diminution of the 
attendance ; the latter measure indeed resulted in a strike for 
a few days at Khadkala, but experience showed that both 
residence and individual task work could be enforced by 
firmness without great difficulty, and both tend to keep off 
loafers not in real need of relief. At the_ same time no 
harm resulted at Kewade from not enforcing residence, 
because in such a poverty-stricken neighbourhood the 
number of persons not in real need of relief was negligible 
and loafers were punished not merely by fine in proportion 
to their work, but after a few warnings by summary eviction 
from the works, a system which I consider infinitely prefer¬ 
able to fining whole gangs down to a pice below the “ mini¬ 
mum wage.” 

20. The fact that the proportion of work actually done by 
gangs at Kewade to full task was always vei^ high com¬ 
pared with that at other works' may be ascribed in some 
measure to the “ peg system,” under which each man’s task 
was pegged out in front of him on equal bases with pegs 
varying in height according to the worker’s class to show 
what height the day's pile was to reach. This facilitated 
mcasui'ement of work and calculation of fine; but its chief 
■virtue was that each worker knew what he had to work up 
to and saw the justice of fines when comparing his neigh¬ 
bour’s pile witli his own. 

21. By means of this system it would be easy to make 
the family the unit for payment, and so effect an immense 
saving of cleric,al work. Each family would have its task 
pegged out in front of it, the breadth and height uniform, 
the length proportionate to the full task, depending on the 
class of tho various members of the family. The peg being 
marked out in sixteenths, the number of sixteenths of full 
task done would bo recorded each day and proportionate 
payment made accordingly to the head of the family, whose 
name would alone appear in muster rolls and accounts. The 
wage should be calculated to the nearest pioe; pies arc a 
nuisance. 


Mr. J. P. 
Orr. 

1st M<tr, 
1898. 
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22. One suggestion I have to make about Circle Inspeo- 
tors, and that is that they should be taught to estimate and 
report not merely the anna valuation of crops, but also their 
anna proportion and the anna pro- 
* i «-. portion of the famine-fallow* area 

ottier causes and the area in to the area ordinarily under crop 
which seed has not germinat- treat dry crops and irri- 

gated crops separately. The bare 
statement bajri, 2 annas; jowari, d ann^; wheat, 12 
annas j gram, 8 annas; rice, 8 annas, might represent 
either of the two widely difl'erent cases represented below in 
the notation which I recommend and have adopted to great 
advantage n my own field note-books 




DRY CROP. 


Trri- 

^ated 

nice. 

1 

Khabiv. I 

Rabi, 



Jowari. 

Bajri.' 

Wheat, 

Gram. 

Famine 

fullow. 

Utadgaon, 







Anna proportion » 

4 

1 ^ 

1 j 

6 

4 

... 

valaation . 

8 

4 

2 1 

12 

8 

... 

Vadgaon, 







Anna proportion . 

1 

2 

4 

Negligible. 

1 

1 

8 

valuation • 

8 

4 

2 

12 

1 ® 

... 


Tills simple notation at once shows that of two villages 
which the present Circle Inspeoior’s report would show 
under one description, Vadgaon is very badly off and 
Nadgaon very well off. 

23. Generally speaking, I have found the provisions of 
the Famine Code suitable and workable, and I have not 
found reason to advocate any change in the broad lines of 
the famine relief system laid down in it. The changes I 
have proposed above relate to matters of detail in the 
administration of the sj'stem. 


{President) —You were in charge of a sub-division f— 
Yes. 

How many talukas did your charge contain P—Tliree. 

I held charge of the Western sub-division of the Poona 
District throughout the famine. 

What are those talukas ?—Mawal, Khed and Junnar, 

Is there much difference in respect of debt between 
the Eolis and the Eunbis, or .are they equally in debt F— 
The conditions vary from place to place; the Eolis of Khed 
and Junnar are extremely involved, and the Fanils of the 
Mawal side are equally involved ; but the Kunlis of the Deshi 
side are much less involved and the Eolis of Ambegaon 
mostly hold land free from mortgage. 

The Deccan Agriculturists’ Eelief Act has now been applied 
to this part of the country ?—Yes. 

Are these hirda nuts of wild growth there ?—Yes. 

What is wares P—A grain similar to ragi ; it is a poor 
crop, sown in the second year in dry crop rotation. 

Why is it necessary to keep the cultivators of the Mawal 
side near their fields as stated in your paragraph 7 (2) ?— 
Because under the lAb system of cultivation there is little or 
no respite from field work throughout the year. The rains 
begin with the sowing season, which is closely followed by 
the ploughing, transplanting and weeding seasons in succes¬ 
sion and so on. 

(Mr. Monteat/i) —And this necessity is not confined I 
believe to the rains, is it P—No ; it continues throughout the 
fair weather with reaping, threshing, stacking and selling, 
followed by rdb-collecting, rib-spre^ii;g, rab-burning, bank 
repairing and so on right up to the rains. Tlie only slack 
time during the famine was in December and January when 
there was little or no crop for reaping, etc., and in this slack 
time the agi’iculturists still had some resources of their own 
and wo.uld not come to relief works. 

(President) —What is rdb P—A system of cul'avaiion. 
The name is also given to the pile of cowdung, branches, 
grass and earth which is burnt on the bed in which seed is 
to be sown. 


Is rice grown in that way ?—Yes. 

What is the time of planting seed P—About July. 

In what month did relief works begin?—In December. 

(Mr. Monteath) —Did the crop inspection begin earlier? 

—Y^es, the inspection by the Mamlatdar in September. 

( President) —Special circles were not fomed then P—No, 
not until March ; ordinary circles were maintained till then. 

What relief works were first started P—Near Khed, the 
breaking of stone. 

What after that P—Camps were gradually extended from 
Khed northwards to a place called Khanapur. 

Are these original works P—Yes. All these are original 
works ; they consist only of stone-breaking. 

Were they freely resorted to P—Yes. 

From the first P—Yes. 

Were there any other kinds of work?—We had. a few 
tanks cleared of mud. 

Were they under the Public W^orks Department?—No; 
under the Local Board. 

Were the stone-breaking works under the Tublio Works 
Department P—All, except that at Kewade, which was under 
Civil Agency. 

Was residence in the relief camp insisted on at first P 
—No, not at first; it came to be enforced about January. 
Were huttings supplied ?—Yes ; except at Kewdde. 

Were huttings supplied to the full number of people ?— 
On moat works they wore quite insufficient till near the end 
of the hot season. 

Was residence insisted upon in the case of people whose 
villages happened (o be near?—Yes. 

Do you think there was particular objection in the case 
of people who were near P—I do not think they objected. 

Ill the rains did these qieople remain in the huts P—They 
generally left during the rains. 

Do you think the people who were on work during 
the rains and who were compelled to reside in the huts, 
suffered in health from exposure?—I had no means of form¬ 
ing an opinion, as the camps were all closed early in the 
rains. 

M^hat were the huttings made of P—Of bamboos and mat¬ 
ting. 

Were they water-tight ?—Not when I saw them in the 
beginning of the rains. I think they were made water¬ 
tight afterwards. 

What w’as the proportion of men, women and children 
on these works?—I should say the number of women 
was three times the number of men. In the beginning of 
the work I found that some men stayed away and sent 
their wives and children to work, but when the rdb- 
burniiig season began they were obliged to stay away. 

What class do the Kolis belong to?—They are mostly 
cultivators. 

How were these people classed P—According to the Code. 
W^'o they classed A and B and then fined to C and D P 
—I am not quite sure; it was left to the special Civil 
Otficer. The tendency was to cla,ss low, mostly B. 

Do you think it always necessary to have small local works 
in the District P—Yes. 

Did the people remain in good health on the works? 
—Yes. 

In some cases, I understand, they came to work in a rather 
reduced condition p —That was the exception. 

Did the non-working children get a bread dole P—They 
were fed in the kitchen. 

Did you find any difference in them P—^No. 

You found more men than women on the work of break¬ 
ing stone ?—No : more women than men. 

Do you think men and women employed on the same work 
should get the same wages oi' would you give men higher 
rates ?—I would give the same. 

Have you formed any conclusion as to the sufficiency of 
the non-working children’s ration P—Yes. I think it is 
sufficient. 

Is it sufficient to the bigger children ; and to the smaller 
children, should we give little ones less than the ration 
actually allowed P— I think a little more or less may be given 
according to the child’s physique. 
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What docs this table in paragraph 22 of your written 
evidence show P—The object of this table is to show the 
condition of crops of the whole area. In these two 
villages the anna valuation is the same. In JNadgaon 
there is no famine. In Yadgaon 8 annas, t. e., one half of 
the land is famine fallow. Nadgaon is much better off than 
Yadgaon, as it has a 12-anna wheat crop over of its 

total area. 

{Mr. Monteath.)—Doest'ha anna valuation show the qual¬ 
ity of the crops P—It simply shows the quality of the crop 
compared with the average crop, which is taken at sixteen 
annas. 

What rupee unit do you refer to in anna proportion P—To 
the whole area cropped in an ordinary year. 

{Mr. EolderJiess).—ln paragraph 7 you ^eak of the 
difficulty of getting money for want of security. Are their 
lands usually mortgaged P—Yes. 

Does this state of mortgage help to prevent men from 
obtaining advances from the Government for agricul¬ 
ture P— No, but we have to consider fully thc_ value of the 
borrower’s interest in the land offered as secuiitj^. 

Is there any rule regarding how Government is to be 
treated as compared with private creditors ? I think it 
has been ruled that where lands are mortgag^. Govern¬ 
ment is to be considered as the first creditor. Government 
has the first claim under the Land Improvement Act. 

Does an advance made to them under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Act cause them permanent difficulty P—More or less, 
till the advance is repaid. 

The only way is to give them advances ?—Yes. 

Supposing the works were 15 miles distant, were there 
a good many people who did not go to work P—Yea. 

With regard to paragraph 11, did prices go very high P 
—Yes, they were three times the normal price. They went 
a little higher than in Poona. 

At that time did Government help the people with money P 
—Yes. 

Did they subsidize grain dealers P—No. 

And that help to the people proved sufficient P—Yes. 

Have you made sufficient arrangements for relief P—Yes. 

What grain supply arrangements were made in the camp P 
—Wo got dealers to sell at a rate not unreasonably in excess 
of that at the nearest bazaar. 

Was it a fair rate P—Yes. 

Did they ever try to form a comer in grain P—Not to my 
knowledge. 

Did they give grain of a fair quality P—Yes; we had it 
constantly tested. 

Did you give advances under the Land Improvement 
Act for rab-burningP—No. That was under the Famine 
Code. 

Did you limit the amount in that caseP—Yes, I in¬ 
quired how much land a man possessed ; I estimated how 
long he would take to rdb it all; 1 then estimated the cost of 
his maintenance during that period, and gave him the 
amount. 

What time did you give for the repayment of these loans 
for rib-burnings ?—For twenty rupees one year ; for two 
hundred rupees four years. 

Was land revenue suspended at all P—Yes. 

Has it been collected since P—I am not quite sure about 
that; I have left the district. 

Were small works undertaken at the end of the famine P 
—Yes, a few. 

Were they scattered P—Yes. „ 

In paragraph 17 do yon refer to the central part of your 
ehargo?—No, the eastern part. 

The defect was that the man was given the whole advance 
at once instead of by instalments P—Yes; the proper method 
in case of a well estimated to cost H600 was to advance firet 
KlOO for digging, the remaining 11400 being advanced only 
if the digger reached a sufficient supply of water. Other¬ 
wise the man would spend the KIOO on himself. 

Were these wells, made with tigai advances, of a permanent 
character P—Yes, if water were struck. 

Arc they masonry wells P—Yes. 

£ou 


_ Are they used always P We are told that the cultivators 
did not use them in good yeare F —I have seen few disused 
wells, and I fancy the water is deficient in such oases. 

Do you think that when a good water-supply is reached 
the well is used P—Yes, invariably. 

Your paragraph 20 ; does it refer to metal work P—Yes. 

{Dr. Richardson.) —What became of those who were in 
the villagesP—They were left to their own resources, and 
when they had nothing to live upon wo had to give them 
just sufficient relief to prevent them from dying. 

What was the condition of people when they came to work ^ 
—Generally fairly good; people on relief work were in 
fairly good condition. • 

What was the class of wage given to the majority ?—In 
the beginning sometimes we gave them full wage. 

Were they fined P—Yes, they were fined down to one pice 
below the minimum. 

Was there much sickness among them ?—No. 

Any epidemic?—At the beginning of the rains we had 
cholera. 

Was there a medical staff to help P—Yes. Hospital Assis¬ 
tants were appointed in April or May. 

Were vegetables given to them ?—In the kitchens they 
always gave vegetables to the children. 

Were they easily procurable ?—There was a little difficulty 
on the hills. 

Did the children look in good condition P—Yes, I have 
not seen the children suffer. 

They did not object to going to the kitchen ?—Yes, they 
did in some places; they thought we were jioisoning them. 

Did they get over these objections ?—Yes. 

I suppose there was no caste objection P—No. Wo kept 
castes separate. 

{President.) —When yon opened kitchens did you force 
children on the works to go to them P—Yes. 

In the rains some of those people had to be near their 
villages P—Yes. 

Had you to give doles to a largo number of people in the 
itrins P—Yes, because if we did not give them they would die. 

Do you think that in the rains it is impossible to carry 
on the relief works on the Mawal side ?—Yes. 

Is it then a busy time in the field P—Yes. 

In fact in all cases where scarcity or famine prevails, you 
have to make special arrangements in the rains there ?— 
Yes. We have to provide large grants from the Charitable 
lielief Funds. 

When were the Charitable Relief Funds used P—They 
were chiefly used at the beginning of the rains for seed, 
cattle and maintenance. 

Are the grants from these funds separate from the grain 
doles ?—Yes. 

Did the people of these tracts require very large assistance P 
—^Yes. 

(Mr. Bose.) —What work was given them P—Stone¬ 
breaking. In the rains they go to their fields; if they get 
a good harvest they thrive. 

Do these people object to go to the distant works P—I 
think they prefer to stay in their villages. They would 
like such small works as “ clearing tanks.” We would 
like to employ them near their homos; but the difficulty 
is to provide supervision for a large number of scattered 
small w'orks. 

{Mr. Monteath.) —Did you find any difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing those who really wanted loans for agri¬ 
cultural relief from those who did not want them P—There 
was some difficulty. We have had to inquire very closely 
whether their lands were mortgaged or not. 

Do you object to the system of fining by gangs P—Yes. 
I consider that it is utterly demoralizing. 

You did not find any difficulty in getting the work done 
by the men at Kewade ?—No. 

Was that metal-work P—Yes. 

What is your opinion about the earth-work P—That 
would be more difficult to arrange for on the peg system. 

{Mr. Higham.) —All the works were under the Publi- 
Works Department, except Kewide, which is under the 
Collector. Is it not P—Yes. 

p 


Mr. J. P. 
Orr. 


1st Mar> 
1898. 
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AIe. a. K. Bonus, Acting Collector of Poona, called in and examined. 


I put in a TTi-itten statement of evidence. 

1. Some provisions were found superfluous in the parti¬ 

cular case of Poona. Special Ke- 
ciiapter II. officers were never employed, 

and only one Special Relief Mamlatdar for three months 
in the western sub-division on tagai works. 

2. I am not sure that the village committees _ (Section 56) 

were in all cases appointed. I am 
Chapter V. quite sure that in many cases they 

were of no use whatever. Village officers were not infre¬ 
quently very slack in the preparation of the village registers 
and in gelling the bills sent in. 

3. About the end of October 1897, a modified system of 

piece-work was intrcduccd on the 
Chapter VI. Shetphal tank relief work, but 

task-work was si.ill continued in the case of some of the 
workers. Mr. P. J. Corbett, Assistant Engineer in charge, 
will be best able to supply full details. 

4. Tlie Commissioner was empowered (Section 82) to 

authcrise weekly paymcnls. 
Chapter VI. Corbett will be able to state 

how far this permission was availed of. It was universally 
adopted, as far as I know. 

5. Section 85 of the Code was 

Chapter VI. modified to an unimportant ex¬ 

tent. 

6. Special Civil officcra_ were 

Chapter VI. g^ygu summaiy magisterial 

powers. 

7. I do not think that the ticket of leave system was 
largely, if at all, adopted (Section 
Chapter VI. There were no poor-houses 

(Section 95). 

8. There were no poor-houses. 

Chapter VIII. 


task-work being gradually made general as time went on. 
The reverse process should take place at the end ot the 
famine. Kitchens for dependants and children should be 
instituted from the start. As to gratuitous relief, I see 
nothing for it but to abandon the village committee 
supervision and to increase the Circle Inspectors (special). 
The roll of dole-recipients being called by the Circle Inspect¬ 
or once a week, any one not appearing, and not present in 
the village, should be struck off the list and not re-admittcd 
before the Circle Inspector’s next visit. Som.e rough per¬ 
centage test might also be fixed, and the Taluka officers 
required to visit and check the list of any village where the 
percentage of recipients to normal population was high, 

2).— Other Becommendations. 

I have mentioned these at the end of my general famine 
report. They are not many, and are such as raise very 
large questions. One is the increase if possible of such 
works as the Kira Canal—t.e., irrigation works_ deriving 
their water-supply from the Ghats. A second is the re¬ 
organisation of the village police, and the fixing of cash 
remuneration for them, to prevent this body of badly-ofi 
and scantily-remunerated public servants from collapsing 
under stress of scarcity. A third deals with tagai; under 
our system of land registration, one never knows at once 
what interest an applicant for a loan has in the land he 
cultivates. I have known cases where men liave (in 
perfect good faith, I believe) claimed the oco’.ipancy riglit, 
whereas they bad long before been cozened out of it by 
a sowoar. Under these circumstances, long and tedious 
enquiry is often necessary to .ascertain if an applicant has 
any mortgageable right to offer as security : and that, too, 
at a time when prompt disposal of applications is above all 
things necessary. But this opens up the long-debated and 
much-vexed question as to whether our record should be a 
record of rights or a record of liability for land revenue. 


9. Kitchens wore not introduced till about Februaiy 

1897, and on one large work at 
Chapter IX. least they were not opened at all. 

10. No action was taken under Famine Roliof Code, 151 

(a), As regards Section 144, see 
Chapter X. Government Resolutions Kos. 311, 

(28-1-97) Fam., and 2275, Financial Department (25-5-97). 

B.—Success of Measures. 

As regards the saving of life, the mciisures adopted 
have been successful. No death can be put down to starva¬ 
tion. I have not yet got the mortality figures -worked 
out, for they are complicated by plague and cholera, but I 
hope to have pretty full information to lay before the 
Commission in chart form, though I propose to leave minor 
details to the Sanitary Department. One fact I have dis¬ 
covered, that the total deaths of the district and the total 
numbers on works varied inversely; the deaths went up 
at the times when the nvrmbers on works went down. It 
was, of course, very difficult to ! manage relief of any kind 
in the remote ghaut villages; grain was but scantily 
available on the spot, and the large works could not be kept 
open after the heavy monsoon rains began. As to economy, 
the matter is one for the Public Works Department officers 
to judge of as regard,s the works. In respect of gratuitous 
relief, I am sure that it was too freely distributed in places. 
I should add, too, that much money must have been wasted 
at the first opening of relief works, owing to the want of 
supervising establishment and tools, so that the workers 
were paid for very little work done. 

C .—Advice on the above for future use. 

It must bo admitted, I think, that prepamtions were not 
made in Poona in time to meet the famine. It is difficult 
for me to discuss this thoroughly, as to do so would involve 
criticism of my predecessor in 1896. However, 1 think 
that the Collector should keep a sharper watch on the rain¬ 
fall than is usually done ; that a date_ should be fixed, 
varying according to the seasons of each district, on which 

he should finally decide whether special preparations to meet 
scarcity are needed ; and if they are needed, that he should 
warn the Executive Engineer to be ready with establish¬ 
ment and tools to meet a rush of so many thousands on such 
and such a work on such and such a date. At the start, all 
relief works should be piece-work concems, or at least works 
on which full tasks should be exacted under penalty of fine; 


{President.)—Utm long have you been Collector of the 
district P—I acted as Collector in November and December 
1896, and again since October 1897. 

Under the Famine Code did you introduce weekly pay¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

What works were started ?—All were stone-breaking works 
excepit one, a large storage tank. 

Was this an entirely new work P—Yes. 

Was it completed P—No, it is still available as a large 
work. 

Have you formed any'opinion as to the suitability of piece¬ 
work for famine relief ?—I consider that the “limited piece¬ 
work’’ system would be well suited to the beginning and end 
of relief operations. I do not think it would be workable 
at the height of the distress. 

Were there many road-works and mctal-works P—Three 
at different times in the south-east of the district, and work 
was also carried on on two main roads and a branch road in 
the west and north. 

Were these works resorted to by the people of the adjacent 
villages, and of the talukas in which the works lay P—Yes, 
and also by people who came from greater distances. 

Were these works in any case at a considerable distance 
from the homes of the people resorting to thern^ P—A small 
proportion of the people came from as great a distance as 40 
miles. 

Were these people from the Poona District P—Not all ; 
some came from the Sholapur and Satara Districts. 

Was their residence on the works made compulsoi-y P— 
Yes, after February. 

Did that produce any falling-off P—Yes, for the time 
being. 

Was butting provided ?—Yes, on the large works, but not 
on these at the commencement of the operations. 

Did these works continue in the rains P—Only those in the 
south-east of the district. 

Were the huts water-tight P—No. 

Do you think that the distressed people of the Poona Dis¬ 
trict will be prepared to go to a distance to reside on works P 
—Yes, except the Ghlt cultivatoi-s. 
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Was there a considerable proportion of small ryots among 
the people on the works ?—During the woi-st period of the 
famine the percentage of such ryots was 50. 

Do you think there is special difficulty in getting these 
small ryots to leave their homes P—Yes. 

Did you make any arrangements for cattle P—The Gh&t 
forests were thrown open to grazing, and many of the people 
sent their cattle to the west of the Poona and Satara Districts 
and to the Bom’s. Pressed grass was also imported, but 
there was very little demand for it. 

Would it be possible to draw a lino between small land¬ 
holders who own cattle, and those who work on the land but 
do not own cattle ?—The latter should in any case be re¬ 
quired to go on to works even at some distance from their 
homes. It might bo possible, though very troublesome, to 
provide small works for the former near their homes. But 
in any case it would be very difficult to draw a hard-and-fast 
lino between the two classes. 

Wh,at grain was used P— Jowari. 

What quality ?—Several sorts are sold, and I do not know 
what kinds were supplied. 

Was there a large falling off among dependants, parti¬ 
cularly working children P—Yes. The cash payments on 
account of dependants had attracted large nninbera. We had 
one case of a ."Viang who came on the works with two wives 
and seven non-working children, and made a very good 
thing out of the cash payments. 

Was there mortality due to privation P—(Witneas pnt in a 
statement* showing the mortality (a) total actual; (b) due to 
cholera and plague ; (c) exclusive of cholera and plague ; (t?) 
normal.) Tills chart shows that there was a certain mortality 
which, while above normal, cannot be attributed to epidemic 
disease. It was therefore apparently due to privation. 

It was only in the Maval (i.e. Gh^t) talukas that work had 
to be stopped in the rains P—Yes. 

Does the Mira Canal run through the district P—Yes, all 
among the eastei’u half of the southern border. 

Did this work begin in the last famine.—Yes. 

Is it a very profitable work P—I cannot say at the inoment 
what interest it pays, but in this last famino it was invalu¬ 
able. 

(Mr. Had you any small special works for 

village servants P—No. 

How did you deal with these servants P—We kept their 
number down to a minimum and dealt with them under sec¬ 
tion 60 of the Famine Code. 

Did you give them kitchen-dole or grain P—Grain. 

Who are these village-servants ?—Mhars (messengers), 
ramoshis (police), sweepers, etc. 

Are five or six of these necessary for each village P—About 
that, on an average. 

What about thorr families P—Each man was per'mitted to 
have one wife with him ; all other members of his family 
had to go to the relief works. 

Was the one wife allowed a separ-ate dole P—Yes. 

About these special small works, do you think there would 
be any difficulty In arranging for the cultivators o’wning 
cattle P—I think it would certa'.rrly be difficult, unless the 
works were very few in number. 

Would you give srrrall special works for a snrall number of 
people, say for 6 or 7 months, and rely otr proper super¬ 
vision P—It would bo next to impossible to arrange for 
such sirpervision on a largo number of works. 

Could a single work be arranged for under the Executive 
Engineer, so that people conld go to It in the day and come 
home in the evening P—That could not be arranged for all 
villages. 

Then you are not of opinion that it is necessary to provide 
such works P—No ; as a matter of fact the cultivators go 
considerable distances. 

Works opened by the Public Works Department were 
within 20 to 30 miles of every village during the greater 
part of the famine P—Yes. 

And in the case of many villages the distance would be 
much less ?—Yes. 

So that people could go to the works without difficulty P— 
Yes. 


EVIDENCE. 

Was there no objection?—Not when they were really in 
want. There is no doubt that a large number of people 
came on the works who would not have been in extremity 
for another month or two. 

Was there an order of the Collector of Poona in _ Jrrno, 
refusing admission to persons coming from within ten 
miles of the camps unless provided with a pass from village 
officers?—Mr. Lamb issued such an order on July 17th, but 
Government refused to sanction it. ' 

This order was issued on the supposition that many of the 
people going on the work did not need relief P—Yes, that was 
our belief. 

(PreaUent .)—Do you think that belief was cor»ct P— 
There is no doubt about it. 

And if yon multiply works you encourage the tendency 
referred to P—Yes. 

Do you know in what class the worker’s were placed P —On 
the woi’ks with which I was pei’sonally acquainted, they were 
(with a few D class exceptions) all placed in B class, as far as 
1 know. But they seldom if ever did more than the D task, 
and thus were fined down to D class wages. 

Was that dne to their not being able to do the B task P— 
No, I do not think so. 

Do you think they could have done the proper task ?— 
Yes. 

Did they all keep in good health ?— Yes. There was a 
certain amount of sickness among persons who came on to the 
works during tho rains, but the mins are always unhealthy 
near Shotphal. 

I suppose kitchens had some effect in reducing the 
popularity of the works ?—Yes, in that the number of depend¬ 
ants at once fell considerably. 

(Mr. Ilolderness.)~T>a you think the decrease was to be 
accounted for by the opening of kitchens ?—Yes. 

And the pressure on tho people did not go too far?—No. 

I should like to call your attention to the orders of the 
Collector, Mr. Lamb, tho first dated some time in December 
and the other January 9th. What is the principle laid do’wn 
by them ?—That no pressure should be put on the people as 
regards payment of land revenue when their crops were below 
four annas. Government approved of the order. 

As far as yon know, that was tho order under which he 
worked P—Yes. 

If a man was not well-to-do, but his crops were a little 
better than four annas, would you enforce the payment of 
the land revenue?—What I did was to consider nis cirenm- 
stances; and if I found he had _ much more land than he 
needed for the suppoi’t of himself and family, then I 
insisted on his paying his dues by mortgaging or selling 
one of his fields. 

Did you act on the wholesome principle that the people 
should not be compelled to borrow in order to pay the land 
revenue ?—Yes. 

How much land revenue was suspended ?—Eupees 6,400, 
or 7’2 of tho total. 

Is tho suspended balance being realised?—It is coming 

in. 

Had people to go into debt to pay tho land revenue ?— 
No; tho sales of land only went to 6 per cent, over the 
average of the past three years, though there was a substan¬ 
tial increase, some 25 per cent, over the same average in 
the case of mortgages. 

Were considerable advances of tagai made in your 
district?—Eupees 3,79,000 for land improvement and 
fil,67,000 for seed and cattle. 

On what objects were the advances for land improve¬ 
ment spent ?—Chiefly on wells: it was found that in most 
cases they were expended on the purpose for which they 
were granted. 

Were any recoveries made as penalty for misapplica¬ 
tion F—Yes, in some cases. 

But on tho whole the advances were well spent ?—Yes. 

In what time were they repayable ?—Prom three to ten 
years under the Land Improvement Act; fj’om one to two 
years in other cases. 

In your memorandum you say that grain was scantily 
available. Do yon think that Government should have im¬ 
ported grain P—A o, and at no time was such a step neoes- 


p 
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Bonus. 

1st Mar. 
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* Not printed. 
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M7\ a. B. sai-y. But at one time owing to fear of a local scarcity at 
Motim. bhetphal, Mr. Lamb bought gi-ain in Poona and sent it to 
lit Uda Shetphal to bo sold to the workers at local ba?iar rates. 

1898. ' Was there cheap grain in Poona city?—In Poona city 

_' nearly had a riot, owing to certain retail dealers running 

np prices nnscmpulonsly. After this the leading grain mer¬ 
chants fomed a ring, which opened a shop or two for the 
sale of gi-ain at a comparatively low and fixed rate to cnstora* 
exs, no one to buy more than a certain amount per diem. 
Ihe rate of sale was fsi d niontlily at a meeting of the ring, 

Yoii say the ordinary village relief xvas supervisexl P—The 
dole distribution was supervised about once a week by the 
Cirole^Inspector. 

Was the dole given in gi-ain or in other items ?—In grain. 

Was it the D wage ?—I think it was the D ration. 

You did not attempt to give flour ?—No. 

Were people well satisfied with having it in grain P—I 
never heard any complaints. 

Was the ^-ain you mentioned as sent down to Shetphal 
all sold?—Not to the workers ; the surplus was disposed of 
by the special Civil officer, there being more than was 
needed. 

Is Shetphal an isolated place P—It is only 8 miles from 
taluka head-quartei-s, but the road is very bad, especially in 
the rains. 

There were no exceptional cases where grain was not to be 
had ?—^No, the banias ahvays had stocks. 

You were not here in the famine of lb76-77 P—No. 

From what you have read of that famine, how do yon 
think it compares with that of 1896-97 P—I think the latter 
has been far severer. 


X, on the part of some people to accept 

the dole F—Yes, that feeling certainly existed. 

In the case of the relief works, do you consider that the 
exaction of tasks kept some people away ?—It did. 

You say that there was delay in opening relief works P 
Were_notpreparationsmade?—No, I do not think that it 
was till the middle of October that the Executive Engineer 
was instructed to make prcpai-ations. 

Don t you think it^ would have been premature to prepare 
earlier, while the rubi harvest was on P—The rahi harvest was 
known to be an absolute failure; there could be none to 
speak of. Up to the 20th of October I believe nothing 
whatever had been done towards meeting famine In the 
Poona District. 

Did you find from your actual experience that there was 
delay in the grant of tagai advances F—Yes. 

.Was the number that received advances too smallP—The 
difficulty was to discover whether an applirant had really 
any right over his land which could be looked on as security. 

Did you give only to those who gave security?—Yes, and 
the enquiry into the nature of the security was often pro- 
ii'acted. 

(Dr. Eichardson)—Yon say that mortality increases 
when the number of workera decreased, and vice vend. Is 
it possible that the workers left the works on account of 
increasing sickness P—I merely give the inverse ratio of 
mortality to number of workers as a fact Whether the 
two are connected as cause and effect I cannot say : hut 
your sngpcBtion would not meet the case where tl.e ratio in 
question is shown to have existed at a time when there was 
no cholera to speak of. 


Mr. E. L. 
Cappel. 

lit Mar, 
1898. 


It has been stated that while in the former famine the 
people had gold and silver ornaments to sell, in the late 
famine they had none. WLhat do you say of this P—I imagine 
that in the last 20 years people nave oome to make better 
use of their money than to lock it up in ornaments. 

Was the fodder imported by Mr. Shuttleworth disposed 
of P--Yes, but not at a good price. People said their cattle 
would not eat it. Some fetched only cost price or less. 

Was it sold in Poona itself by auction f—I do not know. 


noss?—No, though one or two of the smaller ones were 
moved. 

Were the cholera cases sporadic P—Yes. 

Had you sufficient medical assistance P—Yes. 

There was no neglect P—No. 

Did the gmin-ring merchants coniine their special cheap 
prices to certain classes P—I am not sure, but no one was 
allowed to buy more than a certain amount daily. 


Me. E. L. Cappel, Collector of Dhanvar, 
I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(d) The famine opci-ations in Dharwar were from first 

4-^ -rr-WI, +U,, _ t.. 1 ♦ V 


to last, with the exception of test works, cai-ri^ 
out on “ intermediate System," with the sane ■ 
. tion of Government. 

(i) The success of this system was complete in respect 
of the relief of distress. No case of starvation 
oecurred in the district and no deterioration in 
physical Condition was noticed by any officer 
employed. 

As^ regards economy, the system proved to be greatly 
superior to operations under the Famine Code. The works 
so conducted were carried out at less than the cost under 
normal estimates. The test works, on the other hand, 
turned out work at a considerable advance on normal 
rates, though there w'cre no poor-houses, hospitals, kitchens, 
or hutting ari-angements to swell the cost. 


ie) 


called in and examined. 

Board. The District Local Board kept the whole 
distressed population employed till the end of 
May.) (Ill) The adoption of the Intermediate 
System which absorbs all in need of subsistence 
before physical deterioration has set in. 

The only other important experience which calls for 
mention is that the carriage of fodder by rail 
at cheap rates should be prescribed before the 
cattle have lost condition from scarcity. Ordi¬ 
narily kai'bi is not transportable by rail owing 
to the high rato of carriage. Yet the cattle 
require protection as much as the agriculturist 
himself, on economical gi-ounds; and pressed 
grass is an unacceptable and imperfect make¬ 
shift for jowari stalks. The facililation of 
fodder transport as soon as prices run high 
sfxms to demand gi-eater attention than it ha* 
hitherto received. 


(c) The expericneo gained in Dharwar goes to prove 

that, at any rate where famine is not extremely 
severe, the Intermediate System is the most 
appropriate on all accounts. Apparently its 
adoption in other districts not very severely 
affected would have been advantageous. It is by 
no mean.s certain that even in the presence of the 
severest famine this system would not have 
worked well; but the experience of Dharwar 
cannot be taken to prove this. The area afltcefed 
was absolutely non-productive during the famine 
year,_ but_ it was limited la extent and thus had 
certain points of adv'antagc over areas less favour¬ 
ably situated. 

(d) The afl'ected tracts in Dharwar were saved by (I) 

the free use of Tagai. (Three lakhs were issued 
in a population of 320,000.) (II) The 
prompt commeucomeiit of labour-employing 
](vorks. (ibis was done by the District Loc^ 


(Preii'dent.)—Were you the Collector of Dharwar 
during the famine P—Yes. 

Was there extensive failnre of crop in Dharwar .l*—Not 
over the whole district. 

Was it confined to a small area P—The affected area 
was 1,500 square miles with a population of 320,000 
only about half of this was severely distressed. ' ’ 

What was the nature of the ground affeetedP— It was 
black soil. 

When were the relief operations commenced P—I can¬ 
not fix any date; we were actually carrying out works 
when the distress made itself felt, and we did not commence 
famine operations proper till May. We spent about 
fi3,00,000 on relief works; H2,60,000 was spent by the 
Distrie'- Board, and 1140,000 by Government. We were in 
distress till ite eca ot cso.usmber 
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What was the nature of the works ?—We had vei-y 
large road works extending over sixty.miles, under the Public 
Works Department. We also constructed or re-constructed 
47 tanks and 9 wells. 

Were wells constructed by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment ?—Ifo. 

Any new tanks ?—No. 

Were wells made for irrigation purposes?—No. 

Were they for drinking water?—Yea, and a large 
number of tanks wore repaired, also for drinking water. 

Were the works carried on under the piece-work 
system ?—Piece-work was not tried until during the last 
month. 

Were they made under the task system ?—The system 
adopted was one of gang task-work. 

How did you tine ?—Finings were very seldom 
resorted to. We found the men work very willingly ; the 
whole system worked extremely well, and they earned more 
on the whole than the ordinary famine rate. Under the 
Executive Engineer works were so arranged that men earned 
seven days’ wages in six days. Their earnings were 
A wages. We followed the rise and fall in the price of 
grain, sometimes we had higher and sometimes lower 
rates than the Code rates; but I freely admit that they 
were often very low. Tlie highest rate paid to men was two 
annas and nine pies j and the lowest two annas. 

Did people come freely on works?—Yes. They came 
in large numbers. 

(3fr. Higham) —On what system did you work ?—On 
the modified gang task-work system. 

Not piece-work ?—No! we adopted that in the 
last work that we undertook; we had no time to try it 
fully. People cannot earn loo much under the task-work 
system while a subsistence is assured to them. A maximum 
was laid down. 

Had you any minimum wage? Were men fined? 
—Wo had veiy little fining ; we found men worked in the 
gangs very w'cll. We paid them the rates fixed by myself 
as Collector. I always compared the Famine Code rate; 
hut I did not copy the Code absolutely. 

Did you give the task equivalent to a ceiiain 
wage?—Yes. The Executive Engineer knew the amount 
of the estimate and divided the work into gang-tasks on 
that estimate so as to provide a subsistence for the 
workers. 

{Mr. Boldemess.) —I understand that you paid no 
Sunday wage?—No,_ we did not. We enabled the men 
to earn 7 daj's’ wages in 6 days. 

Was the number of women and children greater 
than that of men ?—It was always between forty and fifty 
per cent., and the number of childreu was very small. 

Was there a large proportion of men on regular famine 
work ?—We had half the number of men and half the 
number of women; of children there was a negligible 
quantity. 

Was yours a famine district?—Yes; we spent six 
lakhs on relief. The distress was not so acute, as it was 
in other parts of India ; we had mitigating circumstances. 
We gave three lakhs in Tagai; a very large sum in pro¬ 
portion to the area affected, and this liberality enabled 
huge numbei's to pull through. 

{Mr. Higham .)—Did you have no Code relief?— 
We did on a small scale. We had a certain number 
of inferior village officers and infirm persons on Code 
relief. 

On a small scale ?—Yes. 


Was this system of works carried out by the 
Public Works Department or the Local Agency ?—The 
large works were done by the Public Works Department; 
smaller works were done by Civil Agency. 

IIow do you account for the fact that your people 
did the work without fining, while in other districts they 
were always brought down with fines ?—I do not know ; our 
people did their work very well. 

{Mr. IToldtrness.) —Yours was gang work I sup¬ 
pose?—Yes, it w'as gang work. 

I want to know how this state of things came 
about th.at they did their work without complaint P-»When 
you have got men in a gang half of them will work while 
the other half sit idle; they know that their pay will be 
proporiionate to their work, and so they make the idler do 
his share. 

Did they know that if they did not work their earnings 
would be cut off P—Yes. 

Did they never really run the risk of losing their 
wag(!3 at any time?—They worked very willingly; 
and there was little occasion for fining under the system 
described. 

Did people make up their own gangs ?—I never 
interfered with that; they worked in gangs of 30 or 
40; only towards the end when the piece-works were 
introduced, gangs were small. 

Did you select labour when you employed it ?— 
No; it is true we only employed tolerably efficient labour, 
but that is because our system enabled the workers to sup¬ 
port their own non-eliicionts, which they can do much 
more cheaply tlian Government (tan. 

{Mr. Monieath.) —Did you employ only professional 
labour ?—^No- 

{Mr. llul -ernesK )—^Were they agriculturists ?—Yes. 

Did you take any one who was ready to 'vork, or 
did yon put any limit on them ?—Tliero was no limit. 

Was your district _ rich ?—Yes, but the area affected 
was the poorest part of it. 

Was the number of those on works very large ?—Tlw 
daily number rose to 10,000. 

What^was the population of the whole distressed area ?_ 

Population of the whole distressed area was 320,000, but 
the severely distressed were from 150 to 160 thousand. 

That is, the bulk of the people got no assi.stance ?—We 
employed on the average three to four per cent. 

How did the rest of the people get on ? Had they 
any resources P—Some had ; many received Tagai advances ; 
many migrated. 

Was the_ Tagai given in this district sufficient?— 
That given in the distressed area was sufficient. 

Did that employ a considerable amount of labour? 
—Yes. 

Do you think the whole of it was well-spent ?—Yes. 

Wo know a few instances of abuses ?—When we gave 
money under the Land Improvement Act, people instead 
oi employing labour in many cases used the money for sub¬ 
sistence, but as they and their families worked on the 
improvements meanwhile I saw no reason to interfere. 

Were the advances chiefly given for clearing lands ? You 
gave about three lakhs P—Yes. Out of these three lakhs 
we spent about two lakhs on land improvement. 

Did the people show much resisting power against famine p 
—1 think the landholders were not very hard hit • 
they had savings to fall back upon. As soon as rain fell 
our labourers cleared out at once, receiving employment 
from the landholders, which showed that the latter were 
not without resources. 


Me. S. R. Aethub, Assistant Collector, Satai-a, called in and examined. 


I put in a written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

• 1. The whole of the Satara District, of which the area is 
4,824 square miles and the population 1,226,190, was affected 
in a gi'eater or less degree. 


2. The distress in the Satara District was due principally 
to the local failure of the rains and of the harvests ; but the 
other causes mentioned in the question, namely, abnormally 
high prices, undoubtedly operated also to a considerable extent 
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Arthur 
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1898. 


• The numbers refer to the questions drown op by the Commiosiou. 
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Arthur. 
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in causing distress. Tor instance, all classes in the district, 
other than those that owned or cultivated land, would not bo 
directly affected by the local failure of harvest, but were 
undoubtedly affected by the high prices. 

(3). (a) The i-ains in 1896 set in with unusual severity, so 
much so that there was considerable damage to the crops in 
the western or ghat zone of the district from excessive rain¬ 
fall. It continued almost without intermission till within 
the last few days of August, when it suddenly ceased, and 
with the exception of a few local showers which benefited 
certain limited areas, there was no more rain during the year. 
The result was that the kharif crop, especially in the ghat 
lands*failed almost completely, withering before it reached 
maturity, while the rabi seed had not sufficient moisture to 
germinate. I may notice two exceptions to these general 
conditions, namely ;— 


reserves in the shape of either money or food to enable them 
to tide over at least one and, in many cases, two consecutive 
seasons of failure of harvest. The hill people in the west 
liave not such reserves. Their lands are even in ordinary 
years so sterile as not to give them food for the year, and the 
able-bodied are in the habit of supplementing their means 
by going out to labour during certain months. _ In the ease 
of a failure of crop they immediately feel the pinch. From 
cn(juirics made among them I gathered in the course of the 
late famine that their reserves lasted them on the avemge 
for six months, or about half the period of scarcity. Besides 
the hill people, who felt the pinch first, the labouring classes 
and the low castes in the east and centre of the district had 
not sufficient reserves to keep them through a year of 
famine. 

8. Taking the district as a whole, the distress was not so 
severe in the late famine as in that of 1877. The two 


(1) The kharif crop did fairly well in some of the 

eastern portions of the district, notably Man 
Taluka, where some timely rain saved the 
situation. 

(2) There was a useful donmfall along the Krishna 

valley in October which exactly suited the 
“shalu ” (late jowari) crop, causing bnmijcr 
harvests in some of the rich alluvial lands. 

Mr. Winchester, the Collector, in his Famine Report gives 
6 to 7 annas as the average yield and 9 to 10 annas as the 
average failure, taking 16 annas as a fair average crop. I 
should myself be inclined to estimate the yield lower and the 
failure higher, but perhaps this is owing to the fact that 
during the famine time I had chiefly to do with the ghat 
villages in the west, where practically no rabi crop is grown, 
and where the kharif crop, owing to excessive early and 
deficient late rain, failed almost entirely. 

(i) The staple food-grains of Satara District are bajri 
and jowari in the plains and nachui in the hills. 

Their ordinary prices in lbs. _ per rupee are as follows; 
jowari ranging from 31 in Javli to 46 in Tasgaon j bajri 
from 31 in Javli to 41 in Khanapur ; nachni from 39 in 
Valva to 50 in Fatan. The average famine prices in the 
same talukas between November 1896 and October 1897 
were : jowari 13 to 17 in Javli, 17 to 24 in Tasgaon ; bajri 
13 to 19 in Javli, 13 to 19 in Khanapur; nachni 14 to 20 
in Valva, 15 to 25 in Fatan. 

Tire above figures I have taken as being average figures for 
the famine time. I have not shown the extreme limits to 
which prices have raisen or fallen, as an exceptional rise or 
fall occasionally occurs perhaps at one bazar or for one week 
owing to exceptional causes. It will be observed that the 
famine prices were roughly double the ordinary prices. 

4. Dp to the time of the failure of the rains the condition 
of the affected area had been satisfactory, except in tlie west 
of the district, where the excessive rainfull in June and July 
had already done some damage. Preceding seasons had been 
favourable. 


periods are difficult to comp.aie, however, for whereas in the 
famine of 1877 the area most affected was the eastern por¬ 
tion of the district, where the amount of distress was easily 
gauged, in the recent famine the distress was chiefly in the 
, u’estern hills, a tract, it may be 

• riie the stattstleal Atlas, noted, formerly considered to 
snTj be not liable to famine,* a tract 

JfllllkQpBf IDOJUuill^ uO per . y >/o ij. f 1 

coiit. of the area of the extremely clilhcult oi access and. 
district, arc classified as the neighbourhood of which 

** not liable to lainiue." ‘x » t " 4 -^ 

it IS by no means easy eitnei* to 

establish suitable relief w'orks, or, when they are established, 
to persuade the affected population to attend them. 

9. I do not think that there is any reason to suppose that 
the extent of crop failure, or the degree of distress, or the 
absence of resource on the part of the people was either 
under-estimated or over-estimated. Immediately on it be¬ 
coming clear that there was such a failure of the late mon¬ 
soon rain in 1896 as would cause a serious loss of crop, *.«•, 
in October 1896, tiie Collector ordered a numberwar state¬ 
ment for each village to bo prepared by the village account¬ 
ant, showing the yield of each field in annas. Thejse .state¬ 
ments were checked by karkuns specially appointed for the 
puriwse, and tests were taken by Circle Inspectors, by the 
Mamlatdars and by the Assistant Collectors. The statement 
was prepared both for the khai'if and rabi harvest. The 
extent of the failure in each part of the district was thus 
accurately known. The degree of distress and the absence 
of resources were, I think, fairly gauged. 

10 and 11. Thhty-four thousand was approximately 
the limit of the n\imbor of persons on relief in this district 
in the worst month of the famine, i.e., in March 1897. The 
population of the affected area being 1,225,190 (according 
to the last census), we see that only 2'9 per cent, of the 
population of the affected area were on relief at the worst 
time. This is a small percentage when compared with the 
standard of the Famine Commission, nor do I think that 
it in any way represents the whole measure of the distress. 
The area most affected was the hill country in the west 
of the district, but it was found impossible for the most 
part to induce the population of that area to attend tbo 


6. Under normal conditions (he population of the_ affect¬ 
ed area for the most part undoubtedly enjoy a considerable 
measure of material well-being. For proof of this I need 
only refer to the revision survey papers recently published 
taluka by taluka. These show the enormous increase within 
the past thirty years in the population, number of cattle, 
number of carts, sale and rental value of land, etc. The only 
part of the district where this is not the case is the hill 
country in the west. Even here those who live in the valleys 
are better off thau those who live on the hills, where the 
land hardly repays cultivation and the people necessarily live 
from hand to mouth. Large numbers of these hill people 
are in the habit of going yearly for some months to labour 
in Bombay and Karachi, spencling the rest of the year in 
their homes. It was a terrible misfortune to them that the 
same year saw a total loss of crop in their homes and also a 
loss, owing to the plague, of the outside labour on which 
they greatly depend. These hill people do not form a large 
proportion of the population of the district. At a guess I 
should put them at a tenth. The villages are small and 
scattered. 

6. The total cultivated area of the Satara District is 
2,122,084 acres. Of this area 7,359 acres are irrigated from 
canals and 106,452 acres from wells, etc. ITius the total 
irrigated area is 113,811 acres, or 5'3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area. The remaining 96'7 per cent, is dependent 
on the annual rainfall. 

7. I shonld say that the great majority of the population 
in the eastern and central sections of the district have ample 


works. Had they done so the numbers on the works must 
have run up a far higher figure than that shown above. 

12 and lii. Thus we have this curious ieatm-a in re¬ 
ference to the famine in Satara, that though the hill people 
were beyond all comparison more distressed than those in 
the plains, the number of the latter on the relief works 
considerably exceeded the number of the former. Of these 
I should say in answer to question 13 that a far larger 
number ought to have attended the work than did so. I 
was myself in charge of a subdivision half of which is ghat 
country, but I endeavoured in vain to persuade the hill 
people to attend the relief works. We therefore did the 
best we could for them in granting loans for land improve¬ 
ment, for the purchase of grain and for subsistence. Towards 
and during the rainy season of 1897 these hill people 
suffered much, and some of them became so reduced that 
it wus necessary to give them gratuitous relief in their 
homes. 1 do not think that the fact that the hill people 
would not attend the relief works was due to defective re¬ 
lief arrangements. Javli was perhaps the most affected 
taluka in the district, and relief was there brought well 
within the reach of any one in the taluka needing it by 
the Satara-Mahableshwar Hoad improvement work, but 
still few people from the Koyna valley came across to it, 
though it was within 10 miles of their homes. In reference 
to question 12, I would note that at one time certainly 
more people in the plains came on relief works than actually 
needed relief. Thi.s is inwed by the fact that large num¬ 
bers of them left the works and went home when ordered 
to move from a camp near their homos to one more distant. 
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16. *Thfe normal mortality in the district, taking the 
• The population is taken average of ten years, 1886 to 1^5, 
as i.sas.su according to is 35,314 or 3U'87 per mille. The 
the census of 1881 . mortality for the year 1895 was 

45,182 or 36’8G per mille, and lor the year 1896, 41,471 or 
33'84 per mille. Comparing these figures with those for 
the famine year, November 1896 to October 1897, we find a 
considerable rise, the mortality for the latter period being 
61,894 or 50'5 per mille. This increase cannot be entirely 
ascribed to famine or to causes arising from the famine. 
There were 11,130 deaths from cholera and 5,810 from 
plague. The latter at least must be excluded from considera¬ 
tion as being unconnected witli famine. Cholera should, I 
think, be treated as a disease likely to be more rife among a 
population reduced by scarcity than under normal condi¬ 
tions. Excluding plague, therefore, and including cholera 
the mortality totals 56,084 or 45'7 per mille, that is, between 
14 and 15 per mille above the average for the ten years 
previous. Some allowance must he made for the undoubted 
improvement in'registration. The mortality in the famine 
year may, therefore, be put at 10 per mille or one per cent 
above the normal rate. Of this excess mortality I am of 
opinion that by far the greater portion was dne not directly 
to starvation, but to the fact that the poorer classes lived on 
less, or less wholesome, food than they usually do, that they 
lost in condition and became thereby more susceptible to 
disease. 

16 and 23. In the absence of a distance test there is 
undoubtedly a certain percentage of workers on every 
relief camp who attend the work not because they are 
reduced to straits, but because the work is adjacent to 
their homes and they can feed themselves for a time 
on it without drawing on then’ resei-vos at home. This 
percentage, which is occasionally a large one, can be reduced 
to a minimum by maintaining a few large camps in prefci- 
eneo to a large number of smaller ones, and can be eliminated 
entirely by the enforcement of a distance test. Both with 
reference to this consideration and for the pui-pose of main¬ 
taining efficient supervision and obtaining better results of 
w'ork, 1 am strongly in favour of collectiug Ihc labour as far 
as possible on large works. In famine time the Public 
Works Department stall is strained, to the uttermost and it 
renders their work doubly onerous and their supervision far 
less complete to have to control several small works than two 
or three wcll-.seleoted large ones. One large work in each 
sub-d'ivision should usually bo sufficient. 

The above remarks come rather within the scope of ques¬ 
tion 23 than of question 16, but they occur to me in refer¬ 
ence to the latter owing to what took place in this district. 
When the work became overcrowded and in order to relieve 
the pressure some of the workers on it whose homes were in 
the vicinity were ordered to move to another work, a con¬ 
siderable proportion of them went home in preference to 
doing so. Again, towards the close of the famine, at the 
end of the hot weather and during the rains when works 
were closed with a view to the concentration of labour on a 
few large ones, the numbers on relief decreased rapidly, 
thonghat the time no cause was working to improve raateria'l- 
ly the condition of the people generally. This fact leads me 
to conclude that if at an earlier period the labour had been 
more oonoentiated, say, on three works ins'ead of seven, the 
numbers on relief would probably have boon far lower than 
they were, and yet every one needing relief, wlw chose to go 
the distance necessary to join a camp, would have obtained 
it. 

17. As I have stated above, the increase in the mortality 
during the famine was only 1 per cent. I do not think 
that any change of system was responsible for any deaths. 


was fixed as the age above which ehildren were taken as being 
capable of labour, but this age standard could not be very 
rigorously adhered to owing to the difl'orence in the devel¬ 
opment of diflleront childi'en at dillereiit ages. It was 
found best to decide about each child from his general ap¬ 
pearance. 

21. The answer to this question depends on whether the 
“ persons relieved otherwise than through the operation of a 
labour test ” are to be taken to include or (sxclude dependents 
on relief works. From the first part of the question I 
gather that they should be included, but in the latter iiart I 
am asked to compare them with the numbers relieved on 
works. These numbers, of course, include dependents; on 
the other hand, the dependents were relieved gratuitously. 
I take the question as meaning that I should compare the 
numbers relieved gratuitously, including dependents on 
works with the population of the affected area and with the 
numbers who labomx'd for their bread. The figures vary 
considerably and are perhaps worth quoting as they stood at 
diiferent times of the famine. They arc as follows : — 
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September „ 


8,B18 
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It will bo seen from the above table that throughout the 
famine the number of persons gratuitously relieved formed 
a very small percentage (at no time above ‘6 per cent.) on 
the population of the district. At the same time in the 
months of J uly, August, and September they ran high in 
proportion to the number of workers on relief works at the 
same period. 

The reasons for tins I take to be— 

(1) partly that while the number on relief works de¬ 
creased as the cultivating season advanced, the price of grain 
remained as high as ever and therefore there was no diminu¬ 
tion, but rather an increase, as their stocks became exhausted, 
in the number of inferior village servants on the dole ; 


Mr. 8. It. 
Arthur. 

1st Mar. 
1898. 


18 and‘19. I am of opinion that the principle of prescrib- (2) partly that the hill people, who, as I have had occa- 
ing self-acting tests was observed to the fullest practicable sion to remark, were the most distressed throughout the 

extent during the late famine. In this matter the provisions famine, as a body abstained from attending relief works, 

of the Famino Code were closely adhered to and were found however much pressed by hunger, and as the rainy season 

to work well and meet all requirements. progressed these became more and more attenuated, until it 

Gratuitous relief by the village dole was given to persons beoamo neocssary to institute regular inspections and put 

eligible under sections 57 and 60 of the Famine Code. There those who would otherwise have succumbed on the village 

was one poor-house in Satai-a and kitohens were established dole register. 

in connection with the large relief works in which cooked It must be remembered that a famine relief camp was ’ 
fow was provided for those eligible under the provisions of established as near as possible to the affected area (the Satai-a- 

Chapter VIII of the Famine Code. Apart from this _gra- Maliablcshwar Road improvement), and that it was im- 

tuitous relief, which, I repeat, was onlv given strictly within pos.sible to induce the majority of the population of the 

the provisions of the I amine Code, and apart from charitable affected area to attend the work. Advances for land improve- 

relief, no granted without the labour test; in ment and for maintenance did something to relieve the 

other words, all persons who could do a reasonable amount of pressure, and charitable kitchens established in the Koyna 

work were required to work as a condition to receiving valley were established. Still there was a residue who were 

starving and who had passed tlie stage of being fit for work, 
20. Women and children, so far as they were healthy and and these it was found necessary to put on the village dole 
capable of labour, were subjected to the labour test. Ten for some weeks in order to .save their lives. 
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22. On this question Mr. Mawson, who was in charge of 
the large relief works in this district dTiring the famine, will 
be in a be*^ter position to give an opinion than myself, who 
was only a casual visitor. From what I saw personally I 
should say that the “ A ” task was a full one, but that 
labourers found that they could live on the wage for the 
“ C ” and “ D ” task and therefore preferred to do lighter 
work and receive less wage rather than do the work and 
receive the wage of the “ A ” or “ B ” class, though capable 
of doing one of the latter. I am inclined to think, therefore, 
that the wages in all classes were fixed somewhat too high. 
On one occasion, when the Honourable Mr. Spence was 
visiting the works in this district, I went with him to the 
Medh^ Camp. There an instance came to our notice of a 
man who had actually paid his land revenue out of his 
savings on the relief camp ! 

If the wages were fixed too high for individual labourers 
they were certainly too high in the case of families on a 
work. Take the case of an adult male receiving pay for the 
“ A ” task, his wife, a nursing mother, and three or four 
children. This family would receive a considerable sum in 
wages in the course of a month. 

With regard to the instance of an adult capable of per¬ 
forming the “ A ” or “ B” task, but contenting himself with 
doing the “ C ” or “ D ” task and receiving the “ C ” or “ D ” 
wage, I would suggest that such persons, instead of being 
repeatedly fined or reduced to the “ C ’’ or “ D ” task, should, 
after two or three warnings in the shape of fine, be dismissed 
from the work. 

23. I have partially dealt with this question under ques¬ 
tion 16. As a general rule the workers have resided on the 
work. I think exceptions have only been allowed in cases 
wnere the numbers of workers temporarily outran the 
hutting accommodation, or where, in the case of storms, the 
huts being not rain-proof, the labourers were allowed to 
seek temporary shelter in adjoining villages. As a general 
rule I should say that residence ought to be insisted on. I 
think residence, especially where the workers’ homes are at a 
distance, constitutes an effective and fair test of necessity. 

24. March 1897 was the period of greatest pressure, and in 
that month 2'38 per cent, of the population were on relief. 
(I have taken the numbers on relief on the last Saturday in 
the month, namely 29,255, and have excluded from con¬ 
sideration the number of dependents, 4,866.) 

25. On referring to the statistics of the last famine, 
1876-77, I find that throughout that famine the numbers on 
relief were higher than during the recent famine. In the 
former the highest number on relief works was 48,631 in 
the month of June 1897. This number presumably includes 
dependents. I do not think, however, that the two periods 
can be compared in such a manner as to ascertain from the 
numbers on relief works the comparative severify of the dis¬ 
tress, since the famine of 1877 was in the east where relief 
works were easily accessible to the people of the affected area ; 
while in the late famine the area most affected was the 
western ghfit country in which the people are more ignorant, 
more inaccessible, living in scattered ghat villages in which 
travelling is at all times difficult and in which, owing to the 
heavy rainfall, the provision of relief camps in the rainy 
season is almost an impossibility. 

26. I have no experience of any famine except the recent 
one, but, as far as 1 can judge from available statistics, the 
people have not resorted to relief works with gi-eater eager¬ 
ness and at an earlier stage of distress than in tlie famine of 
1876-77. It is of course impossible for me to say, however, 
when the distress in the former famine became acute and 
whether people hung back from joining relief works. 

As far as the recent famine is concerned, I should say 
that the people in the central and eastern portions of the 
dis'rict were not backward in joining works when they 
needed relief, but that the ghat people did undoubtedly 
hang back in a manner that very injuriously affected them¬ 
selves and presented an almost insoluble problem to the 
officers responsible for relief measures. 

27. The table given in my answ-er to question 21 shows 
the gratuitous relief of all kinds, other than charitable, given 
during each month of the famine in this district. It was 
only found necessary to establish one poor-house in 8atara 
itself, and that not till towards the clo,se of the famine 
period. The numbers on village dole were also inconsider¬ 
able till July, when they ran up for the reasons I have given 
in answer to question 21. 

28. I am not surprised at this question being put. I 
myself expected that the provisions for granting village 
dole might be abused by inferior officers and that the dole 


might be too freely given. My experience was the other 
way. At the commencement of the famine the Collector 
issued an order that all village officers would be held 
responsible for deaths from starvation in their villages 
and authorised them at any time to put any person on the 
dole in order to save his life, at the same time reporting to 
their superior officer. I found in practice that village offi¬ 
cers rather feared the responsibility of putting people on the 
dole and often refi-ained when they should have done so. In 
the course of the famine I visited most of the villages in the 
area chiefly affected and, though I often had occasion to put 
people on the dole whose names were not entered previously, 
I cannot remember a single instance in which the village 
officers made an illegitimate use of the power given them. 
Tlie fact redounds to their credit. 

29. Comparing the numbers on gi'atuitous relief in the 
late famine with those in the famine of 1876-77, I find that 
ihey stood much higher in the latter than in the former. It 
is noteworthy that in each famine the numbers were highest 
in September, but in 1877 they stood in that month at 
10,342, while in September 1897 only a total of 5,320 was 
reached. (I quote from the figures of the last Saturday in 
the month, they may have gone slightly higher). Gratuitous 
home relief has undoubtedly saved lives, and I do not think 
that it has demoralized the people. In the eastern and 
central portions of the district it has been almost entirely 
confitred to inferior village servants who were prevented by 
l.heir drrties from joining relief works but whose allowances 
for service were not sufficient for their support. 

Among the hill people on the west, of whom the 
numbers on the dole chiefly consisted, I found the greatest 
reluctance to be fed at the expense of the State. In accept¬ 
ing srrcli relief they felt a loss of self-respect and they only 
allorved their names to be entered in the direst straits. Eela- 
tions too, I found, provided for relations where their means 
in any way permitted of their doing so and often where they 
did not. The behaviour of these hill cultivators throughout 
the trying period aroused my profoundest admiration. 

30. The gross cost of direct famine relief in this district 
was as follow’s :—• 



R 

Public Worts agency . , . 

Civil agency ..... 

S. 70,353 

91,099 

Total 

6,61,452 

Tlie number of persons relieved (in terms of units of one 
day’s relief) was as follows..— 

(a) Number of workers on works . 

(i) Number of dependants on works . 

(c) Number of persons on village dole . 

(d) Number of persons in poor-house . 

. 4,110,837 
. 1,009,154 
. 411,887 

. 25,513 

Total humbeb 

. 5,657,393 


Comparing this with the total expenditure shown above we 
got a cost par day-unit of labour of 1 anna 11 pies (nearly). 
'The co<t per day-unit of labour in the famine of 1877 was 
a little over 1 anna and 11 pies. In the recent famine, 
therefore, the cost was very slightly low’cr per head than in 
the previous one. The working is to be regarded in my 
opinion as economical. 

31. Indirect relief in the form of loans and suspensions 
of revenue has been given. Details of these will be given in 
the answers lo questions 199 and 207, etc. 

It may here be stated that advances were made to the 
extent of E5,01,383 during the recent famine as compared 
with R27,264 in the previous famine, and that revenue to 
the extent of 1135,558 was suspended as against H2,019 
remitted in the previous famine. 

32. The effects of the famine are not serious in respect of 
any classes in the eastern and central sections of the district. 
The land-owning class and the cultivating non-proprietary 
cla.ss in the w est will, I fear, feel the effects for some time. 
Owing to their unfortunate reluctance to attend relief camps 
they Used up the whole of their ow n reserves and probably 
in many cases ran deep into debt with their savkars as far as 
the latter would give them credit, and mortgaged their land 
to an extent they will find it impossible to redeem. 

Even those who were wise enough to apply in prefer¬ 
ence for Government assis'ance in the shape of tagai will 
have a considej-able debt to pay off in the shape of (1) arrears 
of land revenue and (2) tagai instalments, when these are 
added to the revenue of the current year. Considerable 
leniency in respect of repayments should in my opinion be 
allowed to them. 
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'The registration statistics show a slight increase in the 
nnmher of sales and a considerable increase in the number of 
mortgages of small holdings during the famine year. 

The trading and artisan classes had sufficient reserves 
to keep them through the year without suffering distress, 
and the agricultural labourers, where they felt the pinch, 
were not slow in resorting to relief works. 

33. The granting of loans to amiculturists was, in my 
opinion, the most useful of all the Government famine 
measures. Under the orders of Government these loans were 
not granted in inam villages except with the consent of the 
Inamdar, nor did Government interfere to secure remissions 
or suspensions of revenue for tenants and small land-holders 
in inam villages. This policy of non-interference fell some¬ 
what hardly in my opinion on the cultivators in inam 
villages. In almost all cases the Inamdar is an absentee, in 
almost all cases he cares not a jot for the people of his inam 
village, and my general experience throughout the famine 
was that he raised not a finger to help them and refused his 
consent to their receiving tagai from Government. In some 
cases I intei-viewed these Inamdars and endeavoured to 
ascertain why they would neither help the people themselves 
nor consent to their being helped by Government, and I 
could get no satisfactory answer. 

I think with all respect that it is a mistaken policy on 
the part of Government to stand on one side altogether in 
respect of inam villages, and say to the people, “ You must 
look to the Inamdar and to him only. Government have no 
concern with inam villages.” All the people should, in my 
opinion, without distinction, bo taught to look to Govern¬ 
ment for help when in distress, and I think that Inamdars 
who year in and year out receive an income from villages, 
who take no interest in those villages except as a source of 
revenue, who refuse to grant suspensions in a bad year, who 
■will not make advances themselves lo the toiling peasantry 
or assent to Government doing so, should be shown most 
dearly and distinctly that such conduct will not bo tolerated, 
that they are not in possession of little kingdoms which 
they can treat as they please, but of inams held during the 
will of Government and which they will most certainly 
forfeit if they abuse their position. 

1 feel strongly on this matter, as throughout the famine 
period inhabitants of mam villages were constantly implor¬ 
ing me to supend their revenue and to grant them tagai, 
and it was most galling, feeling for them as one did, to 
have to tell them in effect, though not in words, “ your 
Inamdar is your Government, go to him, I am not con¬ 
cerned with you. You are beyond the pale of help from 
Government.” Government, not the Inamdar, hold the 
sovereign power, and I think that in famine time both 
the Inamdar and his tenants should feel this. 

The above is the only important matter In which, in my 
opinion, the relief programme of Government was deficient, 
nor can I mention a single possible case of distress other 
than the above, which is not relieved by one or other pro¬ 
vision of the Famine Code—a Code which has stood the 
rigorous test of the late famine admirably. 

34. The arrangements existing in this district for ascer¬ 
taining and reporting failure of rainfall and crops are in 
my opinion perfect. Even in ordinary seasons each 
Mamlatdar sends to his superior officer a weekly vernacular 
statement of the rainfall and the state of the crops. Through¬ 
out the period of famine this statement was supplemented by 
an English report in greater detail, adding information re¬ 
garding the state of the people. Besides the general 
weekly report of each Mamlatdar for the whole taluka a 
minute inspection of crops village by village, was, as I have 
had occasion to remark above, also made at the harvest time. 
The result was that the extent of the failure in each part of 
the district was accurately known. 

36. It is the revenue village organisation in the Deeoaa 
which so greatly facilitates the collection of information 
regarding the condition of the crops. 

36. The patel and the village accountant are very low-paid 
officers, and the temptation to them, under pressure from the 
villagers, to over-state the extent of loss of crop is naturally 
great. Tlio preparation too of crop returns giving infor¬ 
mation regarding the area and kinds of crops sown, the 
extent to which the sowings have failed and the oonition 
of the standing crops is very laborious and, therefore, there 
is naturally a considerable temptation to submit inaccurate 
and faked returns. The accni’acy of the statement submitted 
regarding the crops of any village depends therefore, I 
should say to a very considerable extent, on what those who 
prepare them know of their superior officers. Where they 
know that careful tests -will be taken, and that bad work 
Bom. 


■udll be detected, the statements are well prepared. In this 
district there was so considerable a system of check of the 
statements that I think in the aggregate a considerable 
measure of accuracy was obtained. To take my own experience 
in testing these statements as an instance, I found them 
to he for the most part well prepared. The only exception 
■was in the case of vabi crops in the Krishna valley, of which 
the_ probable anna-valuation was made at an early stage of 
their growth. An unexpected but very timeljf rainfall late 
in the season doubled their value, and on inspection at harvest 
time I saw bumper crops, which on referring to the crop 
statement I found valued at 4 to 6 ar.nas, the reason assigned 
being that the rainfall had upset calculations. I was com¬ 
pelled to order fresh statements to be prepared of most«>f tho 
“ shalu” (cold veatherj owari) crop in my charge for this 
reason. 

To summarise, I should say that granted an Assistant 
Collector who does his duty and fairly reliable Mamladars, 
the statements prepared should, when finally submitted to the 
Collector, approach accuracy. 

37. The village officers can generally prepare the statements 
of crops in about three weeks. Allowing a period after that 
for tests by superior officers, the statements are still obtained 
in time to form a guide as to the extent of the apprehended 
disti’ess. A certain interval must elapse between the failure 
of crop and the commencement of the period of ^stress conse¬ 
quent thereon. 

Even before crop statements are prepared, the Collector 
hM general information enabling him to judge almost 
with certainty in what regions the crops will fail and to 
what extent. 

38. In this district the lines on which relief operations 
should be commenced were decided on, and test works were 
opened before the detailed statements were received. 

• Detailed iotormatioa with 39. The different measures * 
reference to each of theac mea- of State relief used during the 
Bureais vlTenmanswer to the , , • . . § , 

queaiions aptci^y relatlug tailll!i 0 in til6 bfltara 

thereto. District were :— 

(1) Belief works in charge of tho Public 'Works De¬ 

partment ; 

(2) kitchens attached to the same; 

(3) gratuitous relief by village dole ; 

(4) „ „ in poor-house ; 

(5) suspension of revenue ; 

(6) loans to agriculturists for (a) land improvement, 

(b) purchase of seed and cattle, (c) purchase of 
fodder, (cf) subsistence j 

(7) opening of Government forests to free grazing. 

Private relief was given from the Indian Charitable 

Famine Relief Fund and was of great value. 

40. I was in charge of a sub-division of the district 
throughout the famine period. 

41. All the measures taken were measures authorised by 
the Local Famine Code as it stood in October 1896. 

42. No small civil works were undertaken, since it was 
considered that they were costly, extremely difficult of super¬ 
vision, and likely to attract dwellers in the vicinity of them 
not really in need of relief. 

43. In working Code measures of relief I know of no 
material departures in practice from the detailed provisions 
for such measure in the Code. There may have been small 
and unimportant deviations made owing to local conditions 
on the large relief works. If so, tho Engineer responsible 
for them would be able to state what they were. I have no 
personal knowledge of any such. 

44. It is difficult to state the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of each measure used, both in reference to the 
relief of distress and in reference to economy. As regards 
tho relief of distress I cannot characterize one measure as 
more advantageous than another as they wore devised to 
meet distress in different forms; the provision of relief works 
would have been of little use to a cultivator in need of seed 
to sow his laud or oxen to plough it, nor would a loan of 
cattle have been of much assistance to a day-labourer in want 
of food, nor gratuitous relief to a man whose cattle were 
starving. I beg indulgence for platitudes. I wish to lay 
stress on the fact that each measure fulfilled a different 
purpose, and all the measures together formed a harmonious 
whole which is hardly I think capable of improvement. 

The relief works were of most value to the day-labourer, 
relief by village dole to the aged, crippled, etc., and to the 
inferior village servants whose duty kept them in theic 
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villages but whose remuneration was not sufficient to meet 
their needs, suspension of revenue and grants of tagai were 
great boons to the struggling small occupant, while the 
opening of forests to free grazing did something towards 
the preservation of cattle. If I were to pick out one 
measure as being pre-eminently useful as well as pre-emi¬ 
nently economical, I should select the granting of loans for 
land improvement and for purchase of seed. 

Loans for land improvement enabled the poor hill culti¬ 
vator to remain on his land, to improve it, to prepare it for 
cultivation and to support the labourers who aided him in 
the improvement work, whereas he would otherwise have 
been compelled to resort to a relief camp and would have 
lost h% next year’s crop besides that destroyed in the famine. 
The granting of these loans is a most economical measure 
of relief as well as being a most useful one to the cultivator, 
for the whole loan is returned to Government, with interest, 
and the final expense is nil. 

45. I have no improvements to suggest, except that which 
I have mentioned in answer to question 33. I should like to 
see the relief measures extended to alienated as well as to 
Government villages. Speaking for my own charge only, 
applications for loans came pouring in to such an extent 
that the amount placed at my disposal was not sufficient to 
meet the demand. As tagai is so useful and so economi¬ 
cal a form of relief I think it should be used to tho widest 
extent possible. 

46. Tho tract liable to famine which I know best is the 
bill country in the west of the Satara District. In this 
tract all the measures mentioned in answer to question 39 
can be applied with advantage, especially the free granting 
of loans for land improvement, etc. I lay stress on this 
measure because tho cultivating class, if they resort to relief 
works, lose their next year’s crop as their fields remain un¬ 
tilled and thus their hardships continue. The granting of 
tagai enables them to remain on their land. 

47. Measures 6, 6 and 7 in my answer to question 39 
were, I think, most popular among the distressed clas.ses. 
Neither relief works nor gratuitous relief are popular, and 
people will only accept relief in those forms when driven to 
do so by necessity. [ To this I must make one exception. 
People living in the neighbourhooj of relief works will 
sometimes come on them even though not requiring relief, 
owing to their proximity to their homes. ] 

49. I am of opinion that the use of small civil works 
should be avoided as far as possible, as being of little per¬ 
manent value, extravagant, very difficult to supervise and 
likely to attract persons in no way needing relief. They 
were not used at all in this district. Belief workers should, 
in my opinion, be collected as far as possible on large works 
in charge of tho Public Works Department. 

68. There were two road construction works in this dis¬ 
trict—Ashta to Ashta Koad Station and Takari to Islampur. 
Both will be of permanent service to the community and 
will be effectively maintained. They were previously under 
contemplation as being necessary works (apart from famine). 

54. New roads might be constructed in a future famine 
to open up some of the forests in the west of the district. 
One of those I would suggest, namely, from Karad west¬ 
wards to Salve, was under consideration in the late famine, 
and estimates for it were, I believe, prepared. A road from 
Helwak to Mahableshwar through the Koyna valley would 
probably be of groat value in opening up tho west of the 
district. Tho mileage of these two roads would be about 80 
to 100 miles together. 

55. I do not think that metal-collection is at all adopted to 
famine labour. Simple as it may seem, it is really skilled 
labour, that is a person not accustomed to it is most ineffi¬ 
cient, and the percentage of work done is very small in pro¬ 
portion to that done by skilled labourers. Any form of 
earth-work is far preferable. Of all forms of labour I should 
select metal-collection as the most unsuitable for famine 
relief purposes. 

56. The Executive Engineer informs me that metal has 
not been collected in excess of the probable requirements of 
the next five or ten years. 

67. As I have stated in answer to a previous question, I 
am opposed to all small civil works for famine relief. Most 
of the villages in this district are already fairly well off for 
water. 

69. Village tanks were not undertaken as a form of relief 
in this district. I can make no suggestion for securing 


strict supervision over small and necessarily scattered tank 
works and for preventing the whole population of the village 
from applying for work on a tank, because it is at their 
doors. These are two of the principal considerations 
on account of which I am opposed to small civil works 
altogether. 

70. Under the orders of Government a famine programme 
is maintained in each district liable to famine and revised 
and brought up to date each year. This is done in the Satara 
District. I am not able to state whether plans and estimates 
of all works in the programme were ready prepared when the 
late famine commenced. 

71. Five to seven miles would, in my opinion, bo the 
greatest distance at which the distre.s.sed inhabitants of a 
village could be induced to attend relief works if they were 
to return every night to their villages. 

The distances they would travel to attend works on which 
accommodation was provided for them would depend almost 
entirely on the extent of their distress. The limit of distance 
they would travel of their own accord would probably be 
between 16 and 20 miles. 

72. I think that a distance test of some kind is necessary 
in order to ensure that the persons attending a relief camp 
actually need relief. If there be no distance test people 
living in the vicinity will attend the work in order to sup- 
piement their means though they are not in actual distress, 
or will send their women and children on the work and go 
out to labour themselves. I believe a typical instance of the 
kind occurred at Islampur in this district during the late 
famine. The relief work was near the town, there was no 
considerable distress in the town, but owing to the proximity 
of the work large numbers not in distress attended it. I 
had no personal connexion with that work, but Mr. Mawson 
was in charge of it and will be able to verify what I say. I 
think 10 miles a sufficient distance test. I am not in favour 
of any person being allowed to attend large works in charge 
of the Public Works Department for the day only, return¬ 
ing home in the evening. All workers should in my opinion 
be required to reside on the works. (I do not of course refer 
here to small civil works.) Eesidenco was enforced in the 
Satara District almost without exception. 

73. I would recommend that every means possible should 
be employed to collect labourers on large and useful work* 
in preference to employing them on petty works near their 
own homes. 

74 and 76. Eesidence on the works has been the rule in 
this district and has been made a definite condition of relief. 

76. I am in favour of making residence obligatory. I do 
not think that a high task and a low rate of wage are in 
themselves a sufficient test with regard to the people living 
very near the work. 

77.1 do not think that residence on the works is very dis¬ 
tasteful to the people or that they will undergo extreme 
privation before they submit to it. The distressed people in 
the hills would not attend relief works during the late 
famine, but that, I believe, was due partly to the idea being 
novel to them,* partly to their difficulty in leaving their 
lands which they wished to till and their cattle, household 
goods, etc. 

78. If famine were widespread in the province the dispos¬ 
able establishments would certainly not be large enough to 
supervise works so numerous and so arranged as to allow the 
majority of the workers to return dally to their homes. 
The late famine was not intense in the greater part of this 
district and yet all departments were strained to the utter¬ 
most, even though there were no smaU civil works in 
existence. 

81. I believe the health of the people on relief works was 
generally good. I do not think that they suffered any 
considerable discomfort. 

82. Blankets were provided for some of the poorest. 

84 to 113. To answer the questions under this heading an 
intimate acquaintance with the management of relief camps 
is necessary. I had no such intimate acquaintance, as I 
was only a casual visitor from time to time. Mr. Mawson 
will probably be in the best position to give information on 
matters affecting the interior economy of the relief camps 
in the Satara District during the late famine. 

114. In my opinion all relief works, whether large *r 
small, should be carried out by Public Works officers as far 
as the establishments of the department will allow. As I 


* It must he remembered that there has been no famine in tho hilly part of this district within the memory of man ! indeed 
that part IS excluded in the Statistical Atlas from the area liable to famine. 
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hare stated, I am not in favour of small works where they 
can by anv means be avoided. With reference to section IQU 
of the Bombay Famine Belief Code, 1896, I would say (1) 
that it is better to put on village dole those whom it may bo 
deemed inexpedient to draft to a distance from uieir homes, 
(2) that test works under the management of the Fublio 
Works Department should be established when there is a 
scarcity deepening into famine, (3) that a period of famine 
cannot approach without the foreknowledge of the authori¬ 
ties and that there should always be abundant time to have 
large works in readiness when necessary, and (4) that at the 
end of a famine the workers may simply be dismissed from 
large works to their homes. 

115. I have no alterations to snggest in the wording of 
the Famine Code on this matter. 1 am not aware of any 
friction having taken place between the Eevenno and Public 
Works authorities in this district during the recent famine. 

116 It is most difficult to define the exact responsibili¬ 
ties of the Collector and the Executive Engineer respectively. 
On the whole, the provisions of the Famine Code ap^ar to 
me satisfactory. Clearly, it is for the Collector to decide in 
what parts of the district works are necessary, and with the 
counsel of the Executive Engineer he would natumlly decide 
the numbers to be admitted on each work. Matters affect¬ 
ing the interior anangoments of the camp may well be left 
to the Executive Engineer, though even here too, except in 
regard to the actual carrying out of the work, it is hard to 
say where the Collector’s responsibility ends. In the recent 
famine the Civil officer, who of course is under the Collector s 
orders was responsible for the kitchens attached to the works. 
I think in this matter a slight change of system may be 
desirable. I am personally in favour of the whole authority 
on a relief work being in the hands of the Engineer in 
charge. In the Famine Code a Civil officer in the position 
of an Assistant Collector seems to be contemplated. In the 

recent famine the Civil officer was genei-ally a 20-rupee kai- 
kun. Under these circmnstances I am not in favour of 
the Civil officer having authority apart from the 
Engineer in charge. I think that he should be under the 
ordem of the Engineer, who would thus he personally respons¬ 
ible for all the arrangements of the work and of the kitchen 
attached to it. The Collector would have supervision, as 
now, over all matters not strictly profes.donal ; in referent 
to these matters the Engineer would be his Assistant in 
charge and thus there would bo no division of authonty on 
the work. All would be in the hands of the Engineer m 
charge who would be responsible to the Collector on matters 
that were not strictly professional and to his own depart- 
mental superior on matters that were so. 

117. The duty of the Assistant Collectors in reference to 
relief worxs should, in my opinion, be confined to visiting 
them and reporting to the Collector anything coming to 
their notice as requiring alteration. 

119. Officers in charge of works carried out by Public 
Works Dopartmeut agency should, in my opinion, be placed 
under the direct control of officers of that department. 

120. I would put the control of all matters within the 
relief camp in the hands of the Public Works Dej^rtment 
official in charge. The Civil officer would be his Assistant 
except in reference to the trying of cases. 

121. I see no objection to the conferring of magisterial 
powers, in reference to offences committed on relief woiEs, 
on the Public Works Department officer in charge, provided 
that officer be not lower in grade than an Assistant Engineer. 
Tlie knowledge on the part of the workers that he was invest¬ 
ed with magisterial powere would probably bo of consider¬ 
able a.ssistance to him in keeping order, etc. 

122 and 123. I have stated in answer to former questions 
that there were no civil works in this district, and that, in 
niy opinion, all relief works should, as far as possible, be m 
the hands of the Public Works Depai-tment. 


130. I am in favour of kitchens in all cases for the relief 
of non-working children. 

148. In my answer to question 21 I have _ given a state¬ 
ment showing the number of persons gratuitously reliev^ 
during each of the famine months. At the period of maxi¬ 
mum pressure, as judged by the numbers on relief works, 
namely, March 1897, there were only 23 persons on gratui¬ 
tous relief apart from dependants on relief workers. The 
numbers on gratuitous relief swelled considerably later for 
the reasons I have given (see question 21). 

149. The persons so relieved consisted principally (1) of 
inferior village servants ; (2) cripples, &c. (a few only) ; (3) 
at a late period of the famine persons belonging to Iffie agri¬ 
cultural classes iu the hill country. 

160. No one was relieved gratuitously who had resources 
of his own or (except inferior village servants) who was cap¬ 
able of work. Careful enquiries were made in each case, 
before any person was entered on the dole register, to as¬ 
certain that he had no relatives bound and able to support 
him. As far as my experience went, relatives loyally sup¬ 
ported poorer relatives as long as they had the power to do 
so. It was when their means failed at a late period of the 
famine that the numbers on gratuitous relief ran up. 

151. In ordinary years such persons, including the inferior 
village servants, who mostly receive haluia (a small portion 
of each cultivator’s produce), live wholly or partially on the 
charity of the village or of more wealthy relatives. They 
were thrown upon the State for support when the villag«-s, 
owing to pressure, themselves discontinued this usual charity 

162. A lage proportion of the recipients of village dole were 
women and children. 1 do not know of any instance of a 
parda nashin woman receiving relief. 

163. The numbers will vary to snch an extent with the 
severity and stage of the distress that I do not think any 
reliable estimate can be formed of the number requiring 
gratuitoHs relief in their homes during an acute famine. 

154. If the numbers on relief works are small, it may be 
presumed as a general rule that no great amount of gratuitous 
relief is needed, but the rule does not always hold; for 
example, at the end of the late famine very few from the 
most affected hill tract in this district were on relief works, 
but the numbers in that tract on gratuitous relief ran up to 
a considerable total. 

155. I do not approve of the practice of requiring the 
incapable poor who have able-bodied relatives to accompany 
them to relief works and remain as dependants. It is easily 
ascertainable whether they are incapable, and if they are so, 
I see no objection to their being put on the village dole. 

157. I have stated in answer to a former question that 
gratuitous relief at home was anything but popular. The 
people regarded it as derogatoi-y to their dignity and only 
allowed their names to be entered when in the direst neces¬ 
sity. 

158. Speoml inspectors were appointed in the most affected 
tracts to pul those who needed the relief on the village dole. 
These insjiectors were mostly karkuns from offices, and, 
when first appointed to this work, some of them showed an 
inclination to shirk the labour of travelling in a difficult 
country in inclement w'eather. These were severely dealt 
with, and when the system got into working order it was 
fairly well performed. I myself visited a number of villages 
with thepurpo.se of testing the work, and I was seldom 
obliged to remove a name entered from the list. 

159. I do not think that the snoces.sful administration of 
this form of relief requires a larger staff of_ supervising 
officers in the higher grades than any other kind of relief. 
In Satara District it was performed by the Assistant Collec¬ 
tors and the Mamlatdars. 

160. I do not think any social stigma is attached to a 
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127. It h^ not been the practice to require a chalan from 
village officers before admitting new-comers to the works. I 
do not think the practice a desirable one. 

128. (i) I have already answered the first part of this 
question. There was extreme difficulty in inducing bill 
people to come on the relief works. 

(ii) I have no information enabling me to discriminate 
between them and other workers. From what I know of 
them I should say that when on the works they w'ould work 
ateadily. I believe that in the late famine better results 
were obtained on the Satara-Mabableshwar Boad work, the 
majority of the workers^ on which would be lull people, than 
on other works in the district. 


hona fide recipient. 

161. I do not think that the knowledge that gratuitons 
relief is given by the State tends to make the people cast 
their customary obligations for the support of the poor of the 
locality on the State. On the contrai-y the family ties seemed 
to me strong. [I was dealing, it must be remembered, with 
a most honourable class in the class that was most affected in 
my charge, namely, the hill villagers.] 

162. Some of the persons to whom gratuitous relief was 
given could have been employed on light manual labour on 
relief works in or near theii- village, but it must bo remembered 
that there were never more than a very few on relief in one 
village, and tho cost of maintaining and supervising a relief 

Q 2 
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work would have been much greater than the cost of keeping 
them on village dole. 

163. There would not have been enough per-sons on, the 
dole in any village to do as proposed in question 163. 

164. For the majority of persons to be gratuitously relieved 
I prefer the village dole to central kitchens. Most of those 
on village dole in this district during the late famine would 
certainly have been unfit to walk five miles each way per 
diem so as to attend a kitchen. 

165. I know of no social and caste objections to State 
kitchens in this district. 

166«It would certainly not be practicable to maintain a 
sufficient number of kitchens to be within the reach of all 
persons requiring gratuitous relief. That is my principal 
objection to the substitution of kitchens for village, dole. 

In principle it would otherwise be better to give cooked 
food than money or a weekly dole of grain. 

167. Gratuitous relief was given in this district in the 
form of a grain dole. It was intended at first that the dole 
should be given daily, but in practice this was found im¬ 
possible in the hill villages of the west, where there is gener¬ 
ally one accountant for four or five villages. It was found 
necessary instead to give a weekly dole in advance. Cash 
equivalents were given in some instances to inferior village 
servants. Gratuitous relief by village dole should generally, 
in my opinion, be given in the form of gi'ain. Most of the 
villages in my charge where such relief was given arc 
situated at a considerable distance from the nearest bazar, 
afid moat of the recipients were quite unfit for a long weekly 
journey. 

168. The dole was given to the people in their villages. 

169. No instances of extortion on the part of subordinates 
in reference to the village dole have come to my knowledge. 

170. For the mo.st part the existing revenue organisation 
was utilized. The village officers distributed the dole, and 
the Circle Inspectors and Bhag Karkuns made inspections 
to see that persons requiring relief should be given it. Dur¬ 
ing the rainy season some special Circle Inspectors had to 
be employed. 

171. No gratuitous relief (State) was administered through 
voluntary unofficial agency. 

172. In answer to question 211 have given the numbers 
at the Satara poor-house. It will bo seen that it was only 
found necessary to start a poor-house towards the end of the 
famine period and that the numbers never rose very high. 

173. The inmates were chiefly Mhars and Dhangars from 
the hill villages to the west of Satara. There were also a 
few Marathas and Musalmans. 

174. Persons of higher caste were not for the most part 
in need of such relief. 

176. The mortality of the poor-house population was not 
exceptionally high. There were not more than four of five 
deaths there altogether, and of these two or three were from 
cholera. 

177. All the inmates were of this district. 

178. The Dhanrars from the hill country were in very 
bad physical condition, having suffered greatly from the 
famine. I do not think that they came from any very con¬ 
siderable distance owing to the charitable relief kitchens 
which I started in the hills during the monsoon months. 
Those who came to the poor-house probably came from dis¬ 
tances not exceeding 16 miles. 

179. In September about a hundred inmates were ordered 
4o join a relief work. I believe they did not do so, but went 
to their homes instead. 

180. The poor-house ration prescribed by the Famine 
Code was found to be sufficient. The diet was varied under 
the orders of the Civil Surgeon. Milk and rice were some¬ 
times given. 

181. The rules and appendices of the Famine Code as to 
the management of poor-houses were found to be sufficiently 
explicit and in all respects suitable. 

182. No compulsion was used in Satara to detain people 
in the poor-house. At one time there was a considerable 
number of wandering beggars in Satara, and these were ad¬ 
vised to go to the poor-house. I do not think force neces¬ 
sary or desirable. 

183. The inmates were put on light work, such as cleaning 
the compound, etc. 

184. The inmates were free to leave when they chose. 


185. No relief centres, where doles of grain or money 
W'ere distributed, were opened in this district during the 
recent famine. 

188. The expedient of relief centres as a substitute for 
village relief in the early stages of distress does not com¬ 
mend itself to me for the reason I have already given in 
reference to kitchens. The people who are in such straits as 
to require village relief are mostly not fit to walk some dis^ 
tance daily to a relief centre. 

193. I do not think that relief kitchens at which cooked 
food is supplied to destitute persons without the condition 
of residence are necessary or desirable,—I mean, of course, 
kitchens maintained by the State. Much can usefully be 
done from charitable funds in this way, but for the purposes 
of State relief I consider that relief works, village dole and 
poor-houses meet all requirements. 

194. Kitchens for non-working clildren and dependants 
in connection with relief works, I regard as necessary. 

196. For reasons already stated I would never substitute 
kitchens for village dole. 

196 and 197. State roll sf kitchens in this district were 
only established in connection with relief works and under 
the control of the Civil officer. 

198. I regard it as preferable to relieve non-working chil¬ 
dren and dependants by cooked food rather than by money 
doles to the parents. 

199. The following are the statistics of State advances 
made to land-owners and cultivators for land improvements 
for seed-grain and cattle, and for subsistence in the late 
famine :— 

B 


(1) For land improvement . . > 3,67,178 

(2) For seed-grain and cattle . . ■ 72,820 

(3) For subsistence • • • # 50,684 

64) For fodder.1,701 

Total . , 5,01,383 


200. In the case of money advanced for land improve¬ 
ments the recipients have, as a rule, spent it on the object 
for which it was lent, namely, the employment of labour. 
The improvements had to be carried out within the famine 
period, and the recipients, who already had knowledge of the 
rules under which Government gi-ant tagai in ordinary years 
knew that if the work were not carried out within the time 
they would run the risk of having the amount lent them 
recovered 

201. The sums advanced for cattle and seed have been of 
immense value to the poor people in the hill country (the 
chief class that received these advances)! the people in the 
plains were for the most part not so distressed as to need 
them; indeed, large numbers of them would, but for the 
advances which envied them to purchase grain, have been 
without the means of sowing their seed in the kharif season 
of 1897 which immediately succeeded the famine. 

202. Periods varying from five to twelve years according 
to the amounts lent and the means of the recipient were 
fixed for the recovery of land improvement loans. Person¬ 
ally, in the loans I granted in my charge, I rarely fixed a 
longer period than eight years for repayment, since it is 
noticeable that famines, or at least periods of scarcity, recur 
in cycles of ten years each, and it would be well that such 
loans should be repaid before the next period of scarcity. 

(2) With reference to advances made for the pm’chase 
of seed and cattle or for subsistence, the period of repayment 
was seldom fixed at over two years. 

203. As stated above, a sum of H59,684 was advanced 
in this district for subsistence. The gi-ants were made in all 
cases to cultivators, and the object of them was to give the 
latter the means of remaining on their land and cultivating 
it during the season of 1897 when, but for such assistance, 
they would either have starved or been compelled to resort 
to relief works. 

204. I think that such advances are most valuable. But 
for them and for advances for land improvement and the 
purchase of seed, much land in the west of this district 
would have remained uncultivated during the season succeed¬ 
ing the famine, and the distress would have been perennial'. 
The advantages of tagai to agriculturists during a famine 
period cannot be over-estimated. 

205. It is undoubtedly more economical to aid by such 
advances cultivators who possess property in land and cattle 
than to offer them work and 'H'ages. The advances are all 
repaid with interest iand therefore ultimately there is not 
even any expense to Government in making them. 
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206. I can see no objection even if a very large outlay by 
the State is involved. Undoubtedly most cultivators want 
to borrow instead of going on relief works. Much of the 
money spent in loans goes to a permanent improvement of 
the land. Take for instance the case of a man who obtains 
an advance from Government to build a well — 

(i) ho keeps himself through the famine period without 

having to resort to a relief work ; 

(ii) he is thus enabled to till his land and get a crop in 

the season following the famine ; 


214. I take this question to refer to lands recently 
brought under cultivation and given out in short leases, and 
not to lands temporarily settled as opposed to those perma¬ 
nently settled, i.e., to all lands except those under the 
permanent settlement in Lower Bengal. 

In regard to such tracts as those to which I understand 
the question to refer, I should say that as the principal 
object with reference to such lands is to encourage cultiva¬ 
tion, it would bo well, where the crop is below a 4-anna one, 
to remit the assessment. 


(iii) he supports some labourers through the famine 

period ; 

(iv) he permanently improves his land and renders it 

independent of famine in the future ; 

(v) all these advantages are obtained without the ulti¬ 

mate loss to the State of a single pie ; 

(vi) on the contrary the State benefits indirectly by all 

the above advantages to the individual. It has 
(i and iii) less mouths to feed during the famine. 
It has (ii) in the aggregate a better harvest to be 
distributed in food over the country. It has (iv) 
a larger area not subject to famine in the future. 

A large outlay by the State on loans does not appear to me 
to be open to objection. Looking at it from a purely com¬ 
mercial point of view, the State can borrow at 3^ per cent, 
the money which it lends to the raiyat at 5 per cent. 

(2) It is better that the raiyat should be indebted at 
low interest and easy instalments to the Government than 
at high interest to the s4wkar, who will do all he can to 
keep the raiyat in his power. 

The granting of tagai freely in a certain tract may obviate 
the necessity and expense of starting a famine work in that 
tract. Instances of this occurred within my experience in 
different parts of my charge. The Jor and Jamhli -nllages 
in the west of Wai Taluka and the hill villages in the 
west of Khandala Petha were in great distress. Each 
of these tracts contained a small group of villages, with a 
purely agricultural population. The nearest relief work was 
at a considerable distance. For these tracts the Collector w^ 
able to put a largo sum at my disposal for distribution in 
tagai, but had it not been for this it would certainly have 
been necessary to establish extra relief camps at very much 
greater expense to Government and with less advantage to 
the people. 

207. Land revenue to the extent of B 36,658 was sus¬ 
pended in this district owing to the late famine. The 
rwenue of the district is 18i lakhs. No revenue was re¬ 
mitted. 

208. Most of the land in this district is held by small 
occupants who, at least nominally, pay their own assessment 
and cultivate their own land. In some cases it has passed 
into the hands of the sawkar, and in some cases it is mort¬ 
gaged to him. On the whole I should say that the occupant 
generally reaps the benefit of the suspensions granted. 

209. This form of relief has undoubtedly helped tho_ culti¬ 
vating classes. It is difficult to say to what extent it has 
kept them from relief works. 

210. The land revenue which was suspended will be 
recovered without difiaculty in all except the hill villages, 
where the population are so poor that they_ may find some 
difficulty, especially where they have tagai instalments also 
to pay. 

211. The suspension has been sanctioned for one year only. 
It will therefore have to be paid this year in a lump sum 
unless further suspension is granted. I presume the second 
half of the question to mean— 

“ Will superior holders have gi-anted to inferior holders 
•usponsions corresponding to those which they themselves 
have received from Government P” 

To this I would reply that superior holders were not as a 
rule in a position to need suspensions. Suspensions were 
only granted to land-holders who, besides having lost their 
crop, were not of sufficient means otherwise to enable them 
to pay revenue. In practice, therefore, it came to this, that 
suspensions were granted only to poor small occupants who 
had lost their crop. 

212. Suspended rents do not carry interest and ought 
not, in my opinion, to do so. 

213. Government have not, so far as I know, power to 
direct suspension of rent on estates held free of land revenue. 
I am strongly of opinion that Government should have 
such power. 


215. The private indebtedness of the chltivating classes 
in the west has, I fear, undoubtedly been increased through 
the famine. The registration statistics show an incrOBse in 
the number of deeds of sale from 4,534 in 1895-90 to 5,212 
in 1896-97, and an increase in the number of mortgages 
with and without possession respectively from 11,197 and 

, , , „ , 10,119 in 1895-96 to 14,304 

?nd 14,173 in 1896-97.* I 
have not the statistics of 1897- 
98, but in these the increase is likely to be even more marked 
owing to the fact that the pressure of the famine was 
greater on the agricultural population during the rainy 
season of 1897 than during the previous half-year. I am 
afraid that many of the poorer class of oultivatore may not 
be able to struggle out of the hands of their creditors, who 
have naturally used the recent period of distress to their 
own advantage. 

216. The collection of grass, leaves, edible fruits and roots 
in State forests is a privilege which Government have 
allowed to the people generally at all times. No further 
orders on the subject were therefore nece.ssary in consequence 
of the famine. 

The State forests were thrown open for free grazing In 
January 1897 in consequence of the famine. 

217. Everything possible in this direction was done. 

218. Compressed grass was collected by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, and sold from dep6ts established in different parts of 
the district. 257,651 lbs. of grass were ])urchased and com¬ 
pressed into 2,669 large and 737 small bales. The whole 
amount was sold. It may be mentioned that famine labour 
was utilized by the Forest Department and that 1,623 miles 
of forest boundaries were demarcated at a cost of R8,327. 
This work was valuable for the employment of famine labour, 
as it was performed in a part of the district where, from the 
nature of the oountiy, it was impossible to provide famine 
relief w’orks of the usual kind and where the distress was 
greatest. 

219. The people use as food the following kinds of forest 
produce : (1) roots of “ shendwal,” “ anao,” “ charan ” and 
“ pithane ” ; (2) the pith of the “ bherli mad ” or sago 
palm, which the people eat after pounding into flour ; (3) 
the fruits of the “ karwand,” “ amboni,” “ toran,” “ har- 
bara,” “ krishna auli,” “ unda alu,” wild mango, “ kokam,” 
“ phannas,” and “ jambhul ” ; (4) wild honey, which was 
unusually plentiful owing to the free flowering of the 
“ karwi.” [I am indebted for the above information to 
Mr. Wilkins, the Divisional Forest Officer.] 

220. Oi-phans who have been maintained by the State 
during famine have almost invariably relations willing to 
provide for them when the period of distress is over. 

221. In the case of orphans, who during the famine have 
been temporarily made over by the relief officers to privlie 
orphanages and payment made by the State for their support, 
I do not see that Government are in any way called on to 
continue to giant aid to the private orphanages after the 
famine. Most of the orphans will probably have relations 
willinw to take charge of them when no longer in distress 
therasmves. The residue should he provided for by the 
charitable bodies who maintained the orphanages during the 
famine. 

222. 223 and 226. I have the following suggestions to 
offer regarding the statement of objects to which private 
subscriptions for relief of distress caused by famine may 
legitimately bo applied, as set forth in the Gazette of India 
of 9th January 1897. Government and charitable relief must 
necessarily overlap somewhat. The working of the chari¬ 
table relief in this district during the late famine was almost 
entirely in the hands of the Collector and his Assistants, 
From my experience I should say that it is desirable to ti« 
these officers down as little as possible to particular objects, 
and it is not desirable to fetter their discretion by apportion¬ 
ing fixed sums to fixed objects. The conditions and the 
needs of different famine areas vary to such an extent that I 
should say it is impossible to cover all possible oontingenciej 
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under four headings. Those laid down arei in my 
opinion, good as broad outlines of the purposes to which the 
relief should be devoted, but full discretion should be given 
to the distributing officers to go beyond them if it should 
seem desirable to do so. 

To take an instance. It is generally held as an 
axiom that. Government having declared itself re^ 
ponsible for the saving of life, no expenditure for this 
purpose from charitable funds should be necessary. In the 
abstract that is true, but suppose that the population of an 
affected area cannot be induced though starving to attend 
relief works. In such a case, is charity not to step in and 
do what it can to relieve the distress? Heading III 
does 5bt apply to such, unless their reluctance to attend 
relief works is due to their position and to a supposed loss 
of honour attendant on their joining a relief camp. 

To take another instance. Heading I presumably applies 
only to w'orkei's and dependants on relief works. Are strug* 
gling peasantry in their villages to be cut off all assistance in 
the shape of clothing, simply because they arc just able to 
keep b<^y and soul together without going on a relief work P 
In this district, for example, but little aid in the shape 
of clothing was required to be given to those on the relief 
works, but such aid was the greatest boon to some of the 
poorest villagers who had not gone on relief work. 

It is not my desire or intention to criticize the statement 
of objects laid down by Government. As I have ^id, it 
would be almost an impossibility under four headings to 
provide for everything. All I wish to lay stress on is that 
headings should be given merely as a basis on which to work, 
and that it should be laid down that these headings arc 
given only as a general guide and that distributing officers 
ai’e not bound to the literal wording of them. 

In administering the fund in charge I regarded it as the 
intention of Government that the rules should be liberally 
interpreted, and therefore seeing the people in inaccessible 
ghdt regions in extreme distress, I did not hesitate to 
establish chaa'if able kitchens open to all-comers in the parte 
most affected, though such kitchens did not come strictly 
within the meaning of any of the four headings laid down. 
I may add that the kitchens were carefully supervised and 
there was no abuse of such free bestowal of relief on the 
part of persons able to support themselves. 

224 & 225. With the proviso above mentioned, namely, 
that the headings should be taken merely as a general guide, 
I think that the wording of the second object may be left 
as it is. I should leave it to the distributing officer to decide 
in what particular manner the sum alloted under.the heading 
should be spent. There is so much to bo done in the way 
of charity during a famine that I should not personally 
reserve sums for the subsequent education of orphans. 

227 & 228.1 see no objection to the opening of grain shops, 
where wholesome food-gi'ains would be sold at rates below 
the prevailing market rates, with the purpose of relieving 
respectable persons with small incomes, who though suffer¬ 
ing privations from the I’iso in prices would not accept 
purely gratuitous relief. I do not think that the opening 
of these cheap gi-ain shops would interfere with private trade. 
They could hardly be started on such a scale as to oust the 
grain-dealer or seriously interfere with his trade unless he 
were making more than his legitimate profits. If he were 
doing so the cheap grain shop would probably operate to 
steady the market, for if grain were imported for the cheap 
grain shop at a rate very considerably below that of the 
grain-dealer, the public would quickly form themselves into 
miniature trading companies and import grain on their own 
account. Thus the grain-dealer would lose by his rapacity. 

230.1 certainly consider that, to render help effective, the 
relief to broken-down agriculturists should not be confined 
to the period when the acute distress is subsiding. It is 
most needed at the commencement of the cultivating season. 
At that period in 1897 the distress was at its height, but I 
then gave out nearly the whole of the charitable relief avail¬ 
able for my charge under heading IV, with the purpose of 
enabling the cultivators to buy seed w'hich they had not 
otherwise the means to procure. 

231. The class of agriculturists requiring relief under 
heading IV arc poor small occupants in the affected tracts. 

232. I think charitable relief should be granted to those 
who are not in a position to obtain statutory loans in pre¬ 
ference to those who are in a position to do so. In practice 
during the recent famine I abstained for the most part from 
helping from the charitable fund those who had received 
tagai. 

233. If there are funds available after the needs of those 
unable to take tagai have been provided for, I see no 


objection to the tagai being supplemented from the charit¬ 
able fund in the case of the poorest of those who have 
received tagai, especially where that tagai advance has only 
been a small one for subsistence under Section 143 (2) of 
the Famine Code which has since been exhausted. 

234. The Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund has un¬ 
doubtedly served a most useful purpose in supplementing the 
Government relief. The latter is necessarily granted on fixed 
lines and cannot provide for all contingencies. The charitable, 
fund makes up for its want of elasticity and deals writh 
cases of distress which Government relief cannot reach. 

236. I am unable to give the number of persons relieved 
under each object in this district, but the amounts spent 
under each hesid were as follows:— 

B 

(i) Under head I.16,879 

(ii) Under head II .... , 

liii) Under head III.4,250 

(iv) Under head IV ..... 76,514 

It will be seen that expense was incurred principally 
under heads I and IV. In deciding how the allotment 
for my charge should be spent 1 argued thus ; Government 
have undertaken the duty of saving life ; the charitable fund 
may therefore best be si^nt (1) in giving clothes to the 
destitute (head I), (2) in helping cultivatois who have lost 
their all in the famine by giving them grain (head IV) to 
sow for their next year’s crop. 

237. Both the above forms of relief were thoroughly ap* 
predated. 

238. I believe that all the ex^nditure in this district 
under heading III was in Satara City and was arranged for 
by a Committee. I had nothing personally to do with the 
expenditure under this heading. 

239 and 2-40. I do not think that the money could have 
been better spent than in helping the deserving class of 
small cultivators to regain the position they have lost through 
the famine. 

Such expenditure has undoubtedly been of value to the 
country as well as to the individuals, as some of the land 
would, but for it, have remained uncultivated. 

241. I regret that I cannot state the' area sown with aid 
from the chai'ity fund in this district. 

242. There were no considerable number of starving 
wanderers in the district or in Satara till the middle of the 
rainy season of 1897. Some hill people, mostly Dhangars 
of the villages west of Satara, then began to wander about in 
a state of destitution. 

213. I do not think that their number was affected by 
relief works and the wanderers were in most cases fit for 
labour, otherwise they would have been put on village dole. 
I do not think it is possible to prevent the jungle people 
from wandering when hard-pressed. They will only go to 
relief works as a last resort. 

244. There were not a sufficient number of wanderers to 
sensibly affect the death-rate. 

245. They were almost all people belonging to the Satara 
District. 

2-16. All wanderers were treated alike. A poor-house in 
Satara was opened chiefly for their benefit. 

247. I think all wanderers should be treated alike, wherev* 
er they come from. 1 regard it as a matier of ordinary 
humanity not to refuse any starving man relief in famine 
time, nor should I regard his coming from a Native State 
as a reason for turning him away. If large numbers come 
on relief works or to relief centres in British territory from 
Native States, it proves that the States are not doing their 
duty in the matter of famine relief, and then, in my opinion, 
diplomatic pressure might be brought to bear, but I would 
in no case deny relief to a starving individual. 

248 and 249. These questions have been fully answered in 
my reply to question 15. 

250. 1 am of opinion that, considering the famine, the 
increase in the death-rate is a remarkably small one—a fact 
which bears strong testimony to the efficacy of the relief 
measures. 

251. The famine had scarcely commenced in the year 1896. 
My answer to question 15 shows that the sudden increase in 
the death-rate took place in the year from November 1896 to 
October 1897. This increase was probably inappreciable for 
November and December, when the scarcity had hardly 
begun to tell on the people. 

252. Owing to the failure of the late rain in 1896 the 
supply of potable water undoubtedly fell short, and this fact 
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inigU certainly tell en the death-rate In the early part of the 
year 1897. There was an unusual amount of cholera and 
this might well be accounted for partly by impure water. 

254. I have stated In answer to a previous question that 
In my opinion, the scale of wages of all classes on relief 
works might with advantage be fixed somewhat lower, and 
have given reasons for that view. The diet at the poor-house 
in Satara was amply sufficient to keep the inmates in good 
health, 

265. I have given in answer to question 15 the fulles'' 
information that I am able to give about the death-rate ; I 
have no further information than is contained in those 
figures, I think it probable that few, if any, deaths were 
directly due to starvation, but that the excess above the 
normal death-rate was owing to privation consequent on the 
famine. 

266. Everything possible was done in the way of State 
rdief. 

267. The measures of State relief were, in my opinion, not 
defective in principle, and in their working they were de¬ 
fective only in so far that the hill people refused to attend 
the relief works provided for them, and partly in con^quence 
of that refusal, some of them suffered severely. Nothing was, 
in my opinion, lacking in the scheme of relief, and when 
the most distressed class in the district would not attend 
relief works, advances for land improvement, for purchase of 
seed and for subsistence were made to them on as extensive a 
scale as possible in order to save them from starvation on the 
one hand and the clutches of the money-lender on the other. 
The forests were opened for their cattle to graze in, and 
finally, when in the latter part of tho rainy season the distress 
among them became more acute, a system of inspection of 
the area most affected was organized in such a manner that 
every village In it was visited once a week with a view to 
preventing deaths from starvation, and where persons were 
found so reduced as to be unfit for work they were put on tho 
village dole. 

Sanitation was made a cardinal point both on the relief 
works and in the Satara poor-house. Every precaution was 
also taken to guard against the contamination of the water- 
supply. The sanitary and water-supply arrangements on 
every work that I visited in this district were all that could 
be desired. 

258. Tlie medical staff was not suflfoieat towards the 
close of the famine. The strain on tho Department was 
then too great to bo fully met. 

2^. The population according to— 

The Census of 1871 was .... 1,062.131 

By the Census of 1881 it was . . . 1,062,350 

Ditto of 1891 „ ... 1,225,511 

I can give no accurate figures suhsequent to the latter year. 

260 and 261. It cannot be ascertained from tho statistics 
of births and deaths whether thei-e has been a progressive 
increase in the birth-rate or not. I have before me the 
figures from the year 1873 onwards, but these are incorrpt 
on the face of them, owing to the faulty manner in which 
the registers were kept till quite recently. 

Prom the figures it would seem that the number of births 
doubled themselves between tho year 1880 and the year 
1885. The statistics are so obviously untrustworthy that I 
forbear to quote them. 

262 and 263. Though the figures of births and deaths are 
untrustworthy and therefore must be put out of considera¬ 
tion, there can, I think, be little doubt that the _ birth-rate 
has steadily increased without any corresponding increase in 
tho death-rate. Under British rule natural checks to popu¬ 
lation, such as pestilence and famine, have been reduced to 
a minimum, as also have such checks as war, infanticide and 
widow-burning, which exist in most uncivilized countries. 
T^e death-rate has thus been brought down to its lowest 
possible figure, while the birth-rate owing to the increasing 
prosperity of the people has increased. 

264. Pi-actically the whole cultivable area of the district 
is under cultivation. The yield cannot now be increased, 
therefore, except by irrigation and improved methods of 
cultivation. To some extent this process is going on. Wells 
are being sunk, dams are being erected, and so forth. 

266 and 266. I believe that the price of food is increas¬ 
ing with tho growth of population. Pood-grains are 
much more expensive, for instance, in the densely populated 
districts of i^mbay than in the sparsely populated Central 
Provinces. They are more expensive and wages are higher 
in the i^mbay Presidency than formerly. 


267. Scarcity would be likely to intensify more rapidly 
into famine under conditions of dearer food and a greater 
number of people earning low wages. 

268. The immediate effects of irrigation works and im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation being to increase the pro¬ 
duction of food, an increase also of population would also 
naturally result. 

269. I have no remedy for over-population to propose. 

There might in a way be a kind of natural adjustment, for 
when the extra produoiion of food had failed to keep pace 
with the increase in population, there would be an insuffi¬ 
cient food-supply, followed probably by a check in the in¬ 
crease of population. * 

270. The population of England is an artificial growth. 
It is now a considerable time since it has fed itself. In a 
way the country may bo regarded as enormously over-popu¬ 
lated already, I do not think that emigration is a possible 
remedy for over-population in India. The mass of the 
population would lack both the means and the inclination 
to emigrate. In England the colonizing tendency is great; 
this tendency has fo.stered our trade, produced our wealth 
and led to our over-population, for which it is again the 
remedy. 

271. In India education is not, in my opinion, likely, 
within a measurable period of time, to prevade the millions 
to suoh an extent as to lead them to practise control and 
prevision in the manner suggested. 

273. In tho neighbourhood of Satara jowari is the staple 
food-grain. In the eastern talukas both jowari and bajri 
are used, while among the hUl people in the west nachni is 
used almost exclusively. 

274. The people mostly cat three meals in the day, one 
between 7 and 8 a.m., one about noon, and the third after 
dark. The first meal consists of bread made of jowari or 
other grain, with sometimes onions and pounded chillies 
mixed with salt and garlic. The second meal consists of 
bread, vegetables and dall, and iho third of bread with 
condiments. Where people are better off, mutton or fish is 
sometimes eaten in the third meal. 

275. If jowari and bajri be unprocnrable, naohni or other 
coarse hill grains might be substituted. 

276. Of these substitutes nachni is the best. 

277. Other coarse grain, suoh as wari, sawa, rala are re¬ 
garded as less nutritive. 

278. Jowari alone was used in the Satara poor-house and 
on the relief works. 

279. In the Satara poor-house two meals were provided 
in the day, each consisting of bread, dall and vegetables. 

280. I visited the poor-house in Satara and the kitchens 
attached to the relief works, several times during the famine 
year. No complaint was made on any occasion as to the 
amount and nature of the food, and the inmates looked con¬ 
tented. 

Relief workers who had been fined for short work com¬ 
plained that their pay vras not enough for their sustenance. 

281. The prison scale of diet is higher and more varied 
than that in kitchens and poor-houses. 

282. I think the late high level of prices throughout 
India was natural and reasonable, being due to the know¬ 
ledge of failure of harvests. 

The whole merchant class all over India could not, in my 
opinion, combine to keep up the price of gi'aiu. 

283. I did not think that the depreciation of the nipee in 
jelation to gold affects the prices of good-grains in India. 

283A. The prices were higher in Satara than in Sholapur, 
where the distress was more acute. They were much on a 
par with tho prices in tho other ncighbouiing districts, 
Poona and Belgaum. 

284. Owing to the wise policy of Government in leaving 
the grain-market to adjust itself without interference, there 
was always a .sufficient supply of grain in tho markets of this 
district to meet the demand. 

286 and 286. I believe that tho townspeople and villagers 
were generally able to buy their customary food-grains at 
the rates quoted in the nearest grain marts. The rates in 
outlying markets and on relief works were of course slightly 
higher than those in central markets. 

287. The exports of grain from the Satara District during 
the famine were inconsiderable. They were only 5 per cent. 
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of the imports. The figures for the months February to 
October 1897 arc—imports 628,041, exports 30,4S0. 

288. As far as I can gather from enquiry, fortunes were 
not made in the grain trade during the high prices. The 
rates in the different districts adjusted themselves and 
tended for the most part to a common level. I think it 
improbable that any one dealer would have been allowed by 
the others to make a fortune, and I hardly think that they 
could combine everywhere in such a way as to make a ring 
to keep up prices. On the whole, I think it probable that 
most of them made their normal profit, or perhaps a little 
more in compensation for the undoubted risks they ran. 

290. I think many of the more wealthy classes had 
surpljfe stocks of food-grain. In Mdn Taluka there was a 

f ood kharif harvest, and the cultivators, tempted doubtless by 
igh prices, sold grain to an unwise extent, with the result 
that towards the Tatter end of 1897 they were in straits for 
food. Mostly, I think, the people held up their surplus 
stocks, possibly dreading the contingency of a second year 
of famine following the first. 

293. I have had no time to make thorough enquiries on 
this point, but I should say that it is probable that the 
habit of storing food-grains in pits has decreased with the 
improvement in means of communication. 

294. New railways and roads have undoubtedly stimulated 
export. The recent famine has proved that, where crops 
fail and prices go up, private trade is ready to import freely, 
and always will be ready so long as the market is not in¬ 
terfered with and is allowed to adjust itself. 

295 and 296. Those on relief works were for the most part 
low-caste people. The cultivating classes were more generally 
helped in other ways, such as the granting of loans, &c. 

300. The higher classes and cultivators in the central and 
eastern sections of the district are undoubtedly in a better 
position to resist famine than in 1877. The hill people of 
the west have not progressed much in the interval. The 
reasons for this are perhaps that their country is so difficult 
of access and their soil so barren. The low-castcs in the 
central and eastern portions of the district also mostly live 
from hand to mouth and have practically no reserves. 

301. I have answered this question already under the 
questions relating to poor-houses and relief works. 

303. I am not in favour of any interference with private 
trade. 

In concluding my notes in reply to various questions, I 
must plead indulgence for a tautology of which I am fully 
conscious, only remarking that the different objects of 
consideration in relation to famine policy are so intertwined 
that a certain amount of repetition is almost inevitable. I 
also regret that I have not time to make such local investiga¬ 
tions as would have enabled me to answer certain questions 
which 1 have left unanswered. 


(President.) —Are you Assistant Collector at Satara P— 
Yes. 

What talukas were you in charge of during the famine ?— 
Jaoli, Satara, Wai and Koregaon. 

(Mr. Holdemess). —Was the whole district distressed P— 
Yes, but the Western Ghat Section was far the most affected. 

Are the cultivators very poor ?—Those in the hills are very 
poor. 

What was the failure of the crops due to P—Excess of 
rain in the beginning and complete absence at the end 
of the rainy season. 

Was it particularly difficult to relieve them ?—^The hill 
villagers showed a disinclination to come on relief works and 
these it w'as very hard to relieve. 

Did you have any relief works for the Ghat villages P— 
Yes, one 8 or 10 miles in lengthen the Satara-Mahableshwar 
road. The people had to cross one or more hill ranges to 
come on this work. 

Did they come P—No, not many. 

Did you make residence compulsory P—^Yes. 

Do you think residence prevented them from coming P— 
I don’t think there was any objection to residence on 
the works. 

Why did they object to attend the relief works P—They 
said that they had their families and cattle to look after. 
I explained that families could come with them and that 
they should arrange to herd their cattle, but it was very 
difficult to get them to listen. 


Did you give any gratuitous relief to the hill people 
Yes, I spent all my relief fund on them. 

In answer to question No. 7 you say :—“ The gi'eat 
majority of the population in the eastern and central sec¬ 
tions of the district have ample resources m the shape of 
either money or food,” etc., etc. What evidence have you 
on that point ?—Not much. I chiefly infer it frorn the fact 
that few cultivators from these sections of the district came 
on relief works. The workeiu w'ere chiefly of the labouring 
class. 

Was any work open in the eastern section ? One in the 
north of Satara on the Poona-Bangalore road. 

Was it a test work ?—Yes, two test works were first opened, ■ 
and after that we opened other works : seven in all. 

Did these seven works give relief to the whole of the 
District P—Yes. 

What was the longest distance those wishing relief had to 
travel P—I should say 25 miles. 

On these works was residence made compulsory ?—Yes. 

In answer to question No. 23 you say labour might be 
more concentrated. On what grounds ?—I think a great 
many people who did not want relief came to the w'orks 
because they were near their villages, simply to supplement 
their means. 

You think people who did not want relief came to the 
works P—Yes. 

In answer to question No. 32 you say the land-holding 
class and the cultivating and the non-proprietary class in 
the west will feel the effects for sometime P—Yes : tagai 
was granted freely for land-improvement, purchase of seed 
and for maintenance. The hill people will find some difficulty 
in making repayments. 

In answer to question No. 20 you say that 10 was the 
age fixed Is not that a departure P—I believe I am wrong 
and that 7 was the age fixed. 

In answer to question No. 21 you give a table showing 
the daily number on the works. Can you assign any reason 
for the drop in May P—Some of the works were closed then, 
and many people went home in preference to going to 
another relief camp. 

Do you know how many works were clo.sed ?—Three 
road works. I do not think more than that. 

In answer to question No. 22, you say people could 
live on the C and D wages, but do you think an able- 
bodied labourer fined below D could keep himself on it P— 
He managed to live on the D wage. 1 do not think there 
■was much fining below that. 

Was it a fact that a man actually paid his land-revenue 
out of savings on the relief camp P—He informed me so 
himself. 

Would the family mentioned by you in answer to question 
22 be a typical family P—No; 1 was giving an extreme case. 
Cases might arise where one family would earn more than 
they require : what I meant to say was that the scale was a 
little bit too high all round. I heard of families earning 
about Ii20 a month. 

In answer to question No. 28 you say that the village 
officers were very careful in distributing the dole P—Yes. 
I did not find a single case in which they made illegitimate 
use of it; the work was done under the supervision of higher 
revenue officers. I checked it largely myself. 

In answer to question No. 31 you say more than five lakhs 
were advanced to the land-owners and cultivators. Was 
this given in the Hill portions of the district P—Yes, in 
my charge entirely so. 

In answer to question No. 33 you say, Under the 
orders of Government loans were not granted in the inam 
villages, except with the consent of the Inamdar.” What was 
the position of the people in these with regard to relief P— 
They got relief work and village dole. 

Would you extend village doles to Inam villages if they 
required it P—Yes, certainly. I think Government should- 
give doles in Inam villages as well as in Government villages. 

Did the inamdars collect their rents in full ?—Yes ; so 
I believe. 

You say you think that takavi advances should be made 
by Goveniment in Inam villages P—Yes, where Government- 
have the guarantee of a saleable right, title and interest of 
the tenant in the land. 

Were rates high in those villages P—In some the rates are 
settled and some not settled ; the former are the same as in 
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Government villages. I am afraid I cannot speak for the 
others. 

In answer to question No. 34 you say that the arrange- 
ments_ existing in your district for ascertaining and 
reporting failure of crops were perfect. In what month did 
you get the report showing the “extent of failure" of 
crops ?—I believe it was received in November in the Col¬ 
lector’s office. I as Assistant Collector received it somewhat 
earlier for my charge. 

Did that show actual failure on each field P—Yes. 

And for each village the average was struck out on the 
return of the fields P—Yes. 

You knew the extent of the uncultivated area P—Yes. 

In ropty to question No. 44 you say that granting 
loans for Land Improvement is a pre-eminently useful and 
pre-eminently economical measure P—Yes, specially to the 
people up in the Hill districts. In the earlier months we 
gave each cultivator money for seed, and later on in July 
we gave them advances for subsistence so that they might be 
enabled to stay on their fields during the cultivating period. 

What are advances under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act for P—Chiefly for constructing dams, making embank¬ 
ments, terracing fields, making wells. 

Will these improvements bo permanent P—Yes, mostly so. 

How far in your experience will the people go to join a 
relief work P—-Fifteen or 20 miles at the most. 

Would that be some test P—Yes. 

Did you enforce the distance test ?—No, nominally wo did 
not, but when a work was overfull those living nearest to it 
were sent on to another work. 

You are not aware of any friction between the Civil 
authorities and Public Works Department P—No. 

Would you place the special Civil oflScers under the Public 
Works Department ?—I do not think divided authority is 
good. 

What were the duties of the Civil officer P—He regulated 
admission to the works and managed kitchens. 

The Civil officer could have worked equally well under the 
PubUo Works Department P—Yes. 

If he is under the Executive Engineer, would he bring 
to the notice of the Collector irregularities P—I do not 
think he is in a position to bring things to the notice of 
the Collector ; ho is a very inferior officer. The superior 
officers always visit the works, and so it is for them to notice 
irregularities. 

Was there any objection to sending children to the 
kitchens P—Probably objection was got up by people who 
preferred cash payments. The number of 'children went 
down when kitchens were oi)cned. 

You say in answer to questions Nos. 160 and 161 that 
a certain number of “ inferior village officers were put on the 
dole register." Why was it done P—In order to enable 
them to s^^ay in the village where their services were required. 
After obtaining the Collector’s permission I gave them the 
monthly cash equivalent of the grain-dole. 

What became of their women and children. Did they 
go to the works P—I cannot say that. 

What was the amount of the cash dole P—Two rupees a 
month. 

You had no kitchen?—No, except charitable distribution 
of food in charitable houses ; which were opened towards 
the end of the famine. 

Were they open to everybody?—Yes. 

Were they well attended? L’’sefulP—Yes. 

How many P—Five or six. 

What was the daily attendance P—On an average 76 in 
large charitable houses ; that is, when they were first opened. 

In what condition are the people now ?—I can’t say. I 
went on privilege leave in October, and since my return I 
have not seen anything of the district. 

How are the people in the western or hill portion P— 
Well, I think very badly off. They will find it difficult to 
pay -takavi advances, in addition to assessment and arrears 
of assessment. 

On the western portion you refer to, did the people 
complete the works for which they took advances P—I believe 
they were mostly completed -within the allotted time. 

Bom. 


In answer to question No. 201, you say the sums advanced 
tor cattle, and seed were of immense value to the poor 
people. Were the advances large P—I have stated the amount 
m answer to question A'o. 199. 

In answer to question No. 206, you describe the ad- 
TOntages in State advances to the cultivator. Are there no 
drawbacksP I see none if the advances are made by the 
Assistant Collector personally. My experience of trusting the 
work to subordinates was (1) lengthy delays in enquiry: (2) 
complaints of peculation ; (3) tagai granted where it was not 
Mcded Md not where it was. I thus saw at an early stage 
that if the tagai was to be of any use I must make the neces¬ 
sary enquiries personally. I accordingly did so, fixin:.- my 
camp in the most affected parts. I enquired summaily on 
the root chiefly through the village officers as to the solvency 
of the applicants and the adequacy of the security offered, and 
when satislied I issued cheques to the applicants which they 
took to the sub-treasury to be cashed. Seeing that they re¬ 
ceived advances so quickly the cultivators thronged to my 
camp -with applications. My strictures on subordinates do 
not apply to all. Some Mamlatdars worked hard and con¬ 
scientiously and gave me evei-y possible assistance. 

1 to ^tiom tagai was granted employ 

labour.—Yes, they both employed labour and maintained 
their families who laboured at the work too. 

In answer to question No. 215, yon say private indebted- 
ncss has increased. Do you think mortgages have increased 
also P—Yes, I think so. 

Were the grass operations successful P—Yes, but there was 
no very considerable need in Satara. Some of the pressed 
bales wei-e transferred to Poona. 

Then fodder famine was not great in Satara P—No, 
except in one or two talnkas in the east of the district. 

Was not forest grazing allowed ?—Yes, the forests were 
fcnrown open to free grazing. 

Have birth-rates increased of recent years P—Yes, very 
rapidly. ’ ^ 

Is there demand or pressure for land P—Yes, consideiable. 
Hardly a cultivable acre remains uncultivated. 

Do you think that that is a sign of prosperity P—Yes, 
I think so. 

(Dr. Bicharison )—Were there many orphans?—I hadn’t 
many to deal with. 

Was the death-rate normal P—It was one per cent, above 
the normal rate. 

Was the medical staff insufficient P—I should say not 
sufficient because we hadn’t one Hospital Assistant to each 
camp. 

{Mr. Bose .)—Is the land revenue in your charge paidP_ 

Yes, except that suspended owing to famine. 

In answer to questions Nos. 222, 223, 224, 226 and 
226,^ you gave some suggestions regarding distribution of 
charitable funds. Do you mean that there should be no 
conditions attached to the distribution of that fund P—I 
should give the Collectors and Assistants broad lines to work 
upon, but I should not tie them down exclusively to particular 
objects. 

Unless you strictly lay down certain rules or conditions, 
there is a fear of the mon^ being used for other pur- 
poses P—Not if the Assistant CJollector makes his distribu¬ 
tion personally. The opportunities for peculation are 
so numerous that I regard his doing so as essential. The 
labour involved is enormous. The distribution in my charge 
cost me several hours work a day for months and perpetual 
lengthy journeys through the affected parts. The result 
obtained was commensurate with the labour. Practically the 
whole of the H50,000 or so allotted to my charge was 
distributed in money (for the purchase of grain) or in clothes 
by myself personally, and a-s far as my judgment went, after 
close enquiries in each affected village the relief reached those 
most needing it. 

How w'ould you treat resjiectabls people who did not come 
for relief P—There were no considerable number of persons 
in the district in such straits as to need relief and with 
caste prejudices to joining relief works. 

{Mr. Monteath )—Can you prevent charitable cases over¬ 
lapping Government relief P—No, I have stated in one of my 
replies that in my opinion you cannot prevent their overlap, 
ping. 


Mr. S. S 
Arthur. 

1st Mar 
1898. 
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E .10 BiiHiDUB K. N. Bhanoaonkak, District. Deputy Collector, DLarwar, called in and examined. 


1 put in a wi'itten statement of evidence. 

Nearly all the -works opened for the relief of distress in the 
Dharwar District were started by the District Local Board 
of Dlianvar. On these works labourers were not classified 
and ^aid in accordance with the rates of wages given in the 
Famine Code. Wages were paid at fixed rates (annas 2 for 
males, anna for females and anna 1 for working children; 
these rates were slighly raised towards the close of the year 
when prices rose very high) on condition of the people 
relieved performing a fair amount of task. No separate 
payments were made for the support of non-working children 
and dependants, as the wages earned were deemed to cover 
the# charges. I believe these departures did not affect the 
people of my charge prejudicially, as no material deteriora¬ 
tion in the physique of the population was noticeable, and 
they enabled ua to tide over the famine more economically. 
No hutting arrangements were made on any of the relief 
works carried out by Civil Agency, and they were made only 
to a small extent on works carried out by Public Works 
Agency. Indeed these arrangements were really unnecessary, 
as residence at the works was not compulsory and our relief 
works were always going on at three or four centres in each 
taluka convenient to labourers from adjoining villages. 
Labourers came to the works in the morning from their 
villages and returned homo in the evening if their villages 
were near, e.g., within three or four miles of the works; if 
their villages were more distant, they provided themselves 
with shelter in the houses of friends and acquaintances, or 
in public temples or dharmshalas, or in the open verandahs 
of well-to-do people in the villages in the vicinity of the 
works. 

The following Code relief measures were not carried out in 
my charge, as circumstances did not warrant the expense :— 

(a) No special Civil officers were appointed. 

(^) No poor-houses were opened. 

(c) No kitchens were opened, or cash payments txwdei 

for the support of non-working children and 
dependants except on test-works. 

(d) No relief was given to weavers. 

(B) Degree of success which has attended the relief 
measures adopted. 

The followdng measures of Stale relief were carried out in 
my charge during the last famine :— 

(u) Grain doles were given under section 57 of the 
Code to the aged and infirm, etc., in the villages. 

(i) Inferior village servants (Shetsaudis and Mahars) 
remunerated_ for their services by assignments of 
land which yielded no crops were also given doles 
under section 60 of the Code. 

(c) Relief works were opened by the District Local 

Board Municipalities and Goverhment. 

(d) Collection of laud-revenue wub suspended to the 

extent of H6,667. 


(C) Measures and methods of working which seem like!}/ 
to prove most effective in these two respects. 

(1) The progi-ammes of our relief works maintained under 
section 12 of the Famine Code should contain a larger 
number than at present of large public works, paticularly 
irrigation projects and relief labour should be employed on 
such large works from the commencement. Of course such 
works cannot be found everywhere and people'must go to some 
distance for work. This people are less reluctant to do now 
than they were 20 years ago when facilities of communi¬ 
cation were not so great. I am of opinion that if accom¬ 
modation for residence is provided on relief works, people 
will not object to go to a relief work situated in their own 
or in a neighbouring taluka, provided the place at which it 
is opened is known to them, has not a reputation of being 
particularly unhealthy and from which they can return on 
foot to their homes in a day or two to attend to anything 
requiring their attention, or to take advantage of circum¬ 
stances that may bo favourable for the next year’s cultiva¬ 
tion. I think it will be pi-acticable to withhold relief from 
able-bodied labourers who refuse to attend large relief works 
at the distances stated above. No doubt they will show a 
reluctance to go at first, but a little firmness on the part of 
the authorities will, I have little doubt, induce all really in 
need of relief to go to such distances. 

I do not recommend, however, the conveying of relief 
labourers to long distances of, say, over 100 miles by rail or 
steamei-s. Such a measure would be oi)posed to— 

(o) feelings and habits of the people, and 

(i) would cause the labourers real hardship in more 
ways than one. 

As to (a). Indian agricultural population (and our relief 
labourers would be drawn mainly from this class, the case of 
professional labourers such as Waddars who are taken to 
long distances by contractors being different) is notoriously 
home-abiding. Thousands and thousands of them never 
leave their taluka or district, and the proposal to take them 
to long distances for purposes of relief would, at present, 
be looked on by the majority of them with as much dread 
as if they were being transported. I am ready, however, to 
admit that with increasing facilities of communication 
people are gradually acquiring a personal knowledge of more 
distant places, and the reluctance to go to distant places for 
relief wUl diminish in the proportion in which agricultural 
population acquires such knowledge. 

As to (b). As stated above, most of our relief labourers would 
be from classes connected with agriculture. They would gener¬ 
ally leave behind some cattle, household things and possibly 
a house of them own. They would generally also leave some 
old or very young relations in charge of their things and 
would naturally wish to .see from time to time how they are 
faring. This they can only do if the works are within a 
rea.souable distance of their villages and can return home 
without expense, which will not be possible if journeys are 
to be made by rail or steamer. They may also desire to 
return home in case of sickness amongst themselves or 
among the relations left at home, or to take advantage of 
circumstances favourable for next year’s cultivation 


(e) Large tagai advances were made both under the 

Land Improvement Loans Act and under Act 
XII of 1884. 

(f) Government forests were thrown open to free graz¬ 

ing of cattle from affected parts. 

(y) Remuneration of superior village officers (Patels 
and Kulkarnis) was increased in certain cases 
under section 62 (f) of the Code. 

Rupees 6,276 from the Indian Charitable Relief Fund 
were also expended in my chai-ge on the four heads laid 
down by the Committee. 

All these measures cornbined have certainly prevented 
acute distress, and not a single soul was known to have died 
of starvation. Many people must have been obliged to 
forego many little comforts to which they were accustomed, 
and the standard of living was lowered in many families! 
This was of course unavoidable when prices rose 200 or 300 
per cent., but the administration of the famine must be 
pronounced successful, because at the close of it no material 
deterioration was observed in the physical condition of the 
people, when the death-rate of the year was nearly normal 
being only 6per mille in excess of the mortality of normal 
years in the worst affected parts, and when at the close of it 
every aero of ciutivablo laud was actually sown with crops. 


(2) I am respectfully of opinion that liberal grants of 
tagai for land improvement should always be an important 
factor in our famine relief operations. Works carried out 
fi-om these advances afford congenial employment to people 
at their homes, prevents the breaking up of household and 
saves the State the cost of supervising establishments. The 
amount thus allotted is, further, not permanently lost to the 
State. The advances are always made on very good security 
and are fully recoverable with interest, and the fact that 
relief houses and kitchens were not found necessary in the 
Dharwar District is in a large measure due to the liberal 
grant of these advances. 


(3) During the last famine, Shetsandis and Mahars were 
relieved by means of grain-doles. This throws much extra 
labour on taluka establishments at a time when they are 
fully employed. I think monthly payments in cash, calcu- 
imcd OH tbo actual expenditure on tJiis account in the last 
faminej would be a desirable ini^-^J^ovement. 


"°Sramm_es ot relict works maintained under section 
12 of the hamine Code should coniain more irrigation 
works. Metal eolleotion, though it affords suitable employ¬ 
ment to f am me laW, is not the best way of spending 
State money on relief. Now that railways have opened up 
the country,^through roads have been superseded by rail* 
feeder roads on which metal 
collected by famine labour can be used. If famine labour 
is mainly employed on metal collection, the quantity stored 
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will be ever so mucb gi-eater than the requirements of feeder 
roads may need, and the amount thus spent beyond actual 
and immediate requirements is, to my mind, a waste of 
public funds. I would like to see irrigation projects more 
largely in our programmes of relief works. It is true such 
projects cannot be found out except after very careful 
enquiries by competent engineers instituted beforehand, but 
the scheme is worth a trial, and our engineers should receive 
standing orders to be alw.ays on a look out for such projects. 
Though certain irrigation projects may not be remunerative, 
looked at from a commercial point of view, because they 
would not yield a net revenue of so much per cent, on the 
capital outlay, yet they would be preferable to metal collec¬ 
tion, because they would permanently benefit the country 
by protecting some area at least against future famines. 
Money has to bo spent for purposes of relief, and I think it 
would be better to spend it on even less remunerative irri¬ 
gation works than on metal collection or construction of 
roads which have to be abandoned soon after construction. 


What class of children came to the works ?—Onlv the 
working children. 

women. Did they keep them in the 
villages P—Yes generally. 

It was generally found in other districts that during 
famine people would not do their full task of work, and 
wore content to take lower wages, i.e., C and D. How was 
it in your district P—In the commencement people used to do 
little work, but on their being told that they would be sent 
away they behaved fairly well. 

How was the health of the labourers P—It was fair. 

To what extent did yon give gratuitous relief P—Doles, to 
destitute persons under Section 67 cost R2,825, and doles*to 
village servants (Shetsandis and Mahars) cost 817,167. 

Was there much loss of cattle P—Yes, the gi'eatest mor¬ 
tality was amongst milch cattle and yonng stock. Plough 
cattle did not suffer so heavily. 


(5) Clause 2 of section 143 of the Famine Code provides 
for granting tagai to smaller cultivators to provide themselves 
with means of subsistence; but this provision has been in¬ 
terpreted to confine the grants of loans for this purpose 
daring the cultivating season only. I am respectfully of 
opinion that this restriction should be removed in the case 
of those cultivators who are able to give a satisfactory 
security for the repayment of loans for this purpose. These 
grants may be made on condition that families of persons 
granted loans for this purpose will not be admitted to relief 
works. If this is done, the ultimate expense to the State 
will bo less than under the present scheme, because the 
money so advanced is sure to be repaid. The measure will 
enable small proprietors to preserve their respectability by 
doing away with the necessity of resorting to relief works. 

(6) Section 151 (a) of the Famine Code provides that 
semi-gratuitous relief by employment in their own craft 
may be given to such weavers as are deemed incapable of 
gaining a livelihood on the ordinary relief works. 

This provision has not been put in force in the last 
famine except in a few municipal towns. No general prin¬ 
ciples have, to my knowledge, been laid down as to the way 
in which relief has to be managed, and I think this should 
be done, as every relief officer cannot safely be left to work 
out a scheme for himself. 

(7) I think the present classification of relief labourers into 
foi^' classes A, B, C and D is difficult to make, except after 
an actual experience of the working capacities of the 
labourers. 1 would divide all adult relief labourers, as such, 
into two classes only, viz., (1) able-bodied and (2) weakly, 
and give them the wages of B and D class. I would regard 
healthy children above 12 years as adults and would give 
a uniform wage of eight chattaks to all working children 
under 12 years of age. The requirements of some work 
may call for the services of some professional workmen such 
as miners, etc., and they may be entertained at rates pre¬ 
vailing in the labour vsarket, and these workmen need not 
be looked upon and classified as relief labourers. 


(President .)—You were at Dharwar throughout the 
famine P—Yes, sir. 

When were the relief works started P—In November. 

By whom P—The tank works by Civil Agency by the Dis¬ 
trict Local Board. 


Were the cattle sent to other places for grazing P—Yes. 

io How did they fare P—40 to 50 
nailes. They mostly survived; many did return to their 
vUlaps, and the rest either died or were sold to the 
butchers and others. 

Did you notice any sale of jewels P—No. 

What do you attribute that to P—I think the people sought 
relief in time and the relief works were also opened earl 3 '. 

(Mr. Solderness.)—Were all those who came to the work 
able-bodied men P—Hiose that belonged to the “ Wardar " 
caste and other working classes were able-bodied. 

Did yon fix a separate task for each gang or for the 
whole P—In the works under the Civil Agency when we 
employed a family, we calculated what the family was able 
to earn according to rates of wages fixed and fixed our task 
accordingly. We expected an outturn of 100 oubio feet 
for 6 annas. 

Task for a week or day P—A day’s task was always given. 

^ Was it measured every day P—Sometimes daily and some¬ 
times weekly. 

If you had a gang of 6 men and 9 women and another 
gang of 5 men and 5 women, would the gang which had 
most women have to do less work than the other P—We 
calculated an outturn of 100 cubic feet for 6 anna.s of wao'cs 
earned. The more women the lesser number of cubic feet 
was exacted from the gang, but when there were more men 
a larger number of cubic feet. We fixed the task in pro¬ 
portion to the wages earned by the gang. 

Did yon require the same number of people to be present ? 
—Yes, those whose names were entered on the list. 

And so you did strictly follow the Code P—Yes to this 
extent. 

When did your relief works commence P—On the 20th 
October 1896. 

Did the people come from long distances P—They came 
from neighbouring villages. 

How many works had you in the taluka P—Three or four 
works at a time. 

Did the people go home P—Yes, if their villages were close. 

Did you construct any huts for them P—No. 


You cleajed the tanks P—Y’es, repairing and removing 
silt. 


How many people did you employ P—Two to three hundred 
on each work. 


Did you employ all people who came forward for work P 
—Yes. 

What rates did you offer P—Men 2 annas to 2 J annas, 
women annas to 2 annas, and 1 anna to anna for 
working children. 

How did they differ from the market rates P - Very little. 

In what respect did your working differ from the Public 
Works Department P—The wages were lower than those 
offered in ordinary seasons and the quantity of work 
actually done 20 to 30 per cent, more than the estimated 
quantity. 

Was there any necessity for fining P—No; when weakly 
labourers were not able to do their full share of work their 
relations assisted them in getting through it. They were 
told to do a certain amount of work and they did it. 

Was the task a full taskP—No, it was not. 100 cubic 
feet was considered a fair task for a small gang of work 
people earning 5 to 6 annas. 


Did yon make considerable advances P—Yes. About two 
lakhs. 

Was the distress great P—There was an entire failure of 
crops in one taluka and two Pettas, but the neighbour¬ 
ing talukas had good crops aud so people found good employ¬ 
ment there. 

Were the rates of wages paid by the Public Works 
Department and you the same P—Nearly the same. 

AVere the wages paid by the others who engaged labour 
higher?—No. The usual rate was two annas for a man in 
rural areas. In towns the rate w'as nigher. 

(Mr. Monieath )—AVhat was the maximum number of 
men ?—Ten thousand. 

What was the number that received gratuitous relief ? 
—Between 200 and 300. 

Are you quite sure people on the relief works did not get 
anv gratuitous relief ?—No. The people who were on the 
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gratuitous roll were old women and others forsaken by 
their relatives. 

Did you carry out large works?—Yes, two or three, 
which were managed by the Public Works Department. 

You had no work on which large numbers of labourers 
were employed P—No. 

Do you think the system you describe suitable for small 
works?—Yes. The works on which we were engaged were 
situated between three or more villages; the roads passed 
right through the taluka and the people from villages in 


the vicinity took advantage of the works, and it enabled the 
people to go home every evening. 

Do you mean that notwithstanding these advantages you 
still gave the people higher wages ?—Yes, because we gave 
nothing for non-working children and dependants. It was 
therefore necessary to keep our wages higher. 

( President .)—You say at the end of your printed 
note that you would treat children above 12 as adults and 
give a wage of 8 chattaks to children below that age. Would 
your 8 chattaks include extras for the children?—I think so. 


Eao Bahadur N. C. Soman, District Deputy Collector, Belgaum, called in and examined. 


Sao Baha¬ 
dur N. C. 
Soman. 

1st Mar. 
1898. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I was in charge of the Revenue Sub-division comprising 
the talukas of Athni and Gokak in the Belgaum District 
during the whole of the famine period, and as no Special 
Relief Officer was appointed, I had to perform all the duties 
referred to in Sections 47 and 49 of the Famine Code. I 
visited off and on the relief works in charge of the Public 
Works Department. 


Number 

of 

Tillages. 

Area In 
Square 
miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

67 

92 

663 

667 

92,916 

96,177 


PBKCBNTAGB OTBB 
XUS TOTAL. 



Athni— 

1896-97 . 

1896-96 . 

Gokak— 

1896-97 . 

1895-96 . 


5. The following table contrasts the rainfall of the season 
with the average :— 


2. The departures from the prescriptions of the Famine 
Code were as under :— 

(1) The Collector was allowed discretion to increase the 

amount of permanent advance to the Relief 
Mamlatdar from HlOO to H6iX) (Section 60fl). 

(2) Jowari instead of flour and grain equivalent in¬ 

stead of the “ other items " were issued as gra¬ 
tuitous dole (Section o4a). 

(3) Payments were made from day to day whenever 

practicable instead of paying at once for the 
entire journey over one day (Section 846). 

(4) The Sunday wage was not paid on Saturday even¬ 

ing (Section 85). 

(6) The Sunday wage was allowed to those persons only 
who have after the Sunday or rest day succeed¬ 
ing their arrival on the work laboured for six 
days consecutively (Section 85). 

(6) The Special Civil Officers had not summary powers 
(Section 90). 

3. All these departures were authorized by Government, 
as they were necessary in the interests of convenience, ex¬ 
pediency or economy. 

(B) 

4. The area and population affected in my charge was as 
follows :— 


Month. 

Athni. 

Gokak. 

Season. 

Average. 

Season. 

Average. 

May . 

4-74 

1-50 

T21 

1-61 

June . 

•70 

4-21 

3-32 

3-44 

July . 

2-80 

2-80 

2-69 

2-31 

August 

2-39 

2-95 

4-40 

2-62 

September . 

•93 

4-42 

•60 

3-06 

October . 

1-87 

6-16 

•56 

6-91 

November . 

•70 

1-17 

•45 

1-59 

December . 


•36 

•38. 

•78 

Total 

1A41 

23'56 

12-97 

22-31 


6. The fall in June and July was sufficient for the sowing 
of early crops, which were sown as usual, but from the last 
week of August to the 19th of November there was practi¬ 
cally a complete break, and the result was that most of the 
early crops withered, and, where they were harvested, the 
yield was very poor. The rain registered at Athni in October 
was confined almost to the town of Athni only, so that it did 
not in any wajr help the sowing of late crops in the outlying 
villages, and it may be said that, with the exception of 
cotton, the late crops were practically not sown at all, except 
in the tract overflowed by the Krishna and the Ghataprabha 
and in low-lying lands, as also in a few villages (12 in Gokak 
and 4 in Athni), which, strangely enougli, were favoured 
with moderate but seasonable showers. These remarks do 
not, of course, apply to the group of about 20 villages in the 
Golcak Taluka lying to the west and south of the Gokak 
hills which are reached by the south-west monsoon, nor to 
the 16 villages irrigated by the Ghataprabha canal. 

7. The subjoined table shows statistics of cultivation for 
the affected area :— 


Occupied area. 

Area under culti¬ 
vation. 

DlfTerence between 
Columns 3 and 4, 

It e., fallow. 

3 4 

6 

A. 

g- 

A. 

g- 

A. g. 

393,610 

13 

174,417 

32 

218,122 21 

392,622 

9 

332,532 

1 

69,990 8 

293,289 

32 

315,473 

32 

76,816 0 

297,695 

8 

254,947 

22 

42,747 21 
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8. The outturn of crops was as follows :— dur N, C. 

______ Soman. 


Taluka. 

BiBL7 CbOBS. 


Laiu Obofs. 

1st Mar. 
1898, 

Bioe. 

Jowari, 

Bajri. 

Tur. 

Sugar- ^ 
caua. ! 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Cotton. 

' Jowari, 


Anna. 

Anna. 


Anna. 

Anna. 

Anna. 

Anna. 

1 

Anna. 

Anna. 

Athni. 

1 

1 


1 

4 

6 

1 

4 

2 

i 

1 

2 

Gokak ..... 

7 

5| 


3 

10 

3 

4 

6 

* 2 


9. The subjoined statement shows the prices of the staple duiing the corresponding months of the preceding year and 

food grains week by week, together with those prevailing the corresponding weeks of 1876-77 :— 


Month and Week. 

Athni. 

Gokak. 

Jowari. 

Bajri. 

Jowari. 

Bajri. 

1896-97. 

to 

07) 

a 

ca 

1876-77. 

1896-97, 

1895-96. 

to 

l> 

GO 

lH 

1896-97, 

1895-96. 

1876-77. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1876-77. 

Week ending 13th November . 

18 

52 

12 

18 

54 


19 

48 


19 

43 

12 


20th „ . 

16 

4 . 

16 

16 


is 

21 

*. * 

16 

21 

... 

15 


27th „ 

24 


15 

20 


15 

26 


15 

26 


... 


4th December 

18 

64 

16 

20 

28 


21 

66 

16 

23 

62 



11th „ 

17 

... 

17 

20 



22 

•. . 

17 

24 

. .. 



18th „ . 

18 


18 

20 


20 

22 

,, , 

18 

24 


20 


25th „ • 

20 


18 

20 


20 

23 


18 

22 


20 


1st January 

20 

48 

20 

2« 

62 

21 

26 

66 

20 

21 

56 

21 


8th „ . 

21 


20 

22 


21 

27 

. . 

20 

24 


21 


16th „ . 

22 

... 

19 

22 . 

... 

19 

26 

• ** 

19 

24 

. . 

19 


22nd „ 

22 


18 

20 


19 

26 

, , 

18 

26 

, , 

19 


29th „ 

22 


19 

20 


19 

25 


19 

24 

• . 

19 


6th February 

21 

66 

20 

20 

52 

20 

24 

66 

20 

24 

66 

20 


12th „ 

20 

... 

19 

20 

... 

20 

24 


19 

23 

. . 

20 


19th „ 

18 


19 

18 

... 

20 

25 

. . 

19 

24 

. . 

20 


26th If • 

19 

... 

19 

18 

. . 

20 

23 


19 

23 


20 


6th March 

19 

52 

19 

20 

56 

20 

23 

66 

19 

21 

56 

20 


leitb 

19 


18 

20 


19 

21 


IB 

22 


19 

if 

19th „ • 

19 

... 

18 

20 

..« 

19 

22 


18 

23 


19 


26th „ 

20 


19 

20 


19 

21 

... 

19 

21 

.. • 

19 


2nd April . 

18 

62 

18 

18 

52 

18 

19 

66 

18 

22 

56 

18 


9th „ 

18 

... 

18 

18 


17 

20 

... 

18 

21 

... 

17 


16th „ . 

19 


16 

19 


16 

20 


16 

21 


15 


23rd „ 

20 


16 

19 


16 

24 


16 

23 


16 


30th „ 

20 


15 

18 


16 

24 


15 

23 


16 


7 th May 

20 

52 

16 

18 

46 

15 

21 

56 

15 

26 

52 

15 


14th „ . 

20 


15 

18 


15 

21 


15 

22 

. . - 

15 


21st „ . . 

19 


15 

18 


14 

22 

. •. 

15 

24 


14 


28th „ 

19 


16 

18 


15 

22 


15 

21 


15 


4th June . • 

19 

52 

15 

18 

46 

15 

21 

52 

15 

23 

52 

15 


11th „ • • 

19 


14 

18 

... 

15 

20 

... 

14 

20 


15 


18th „ . 

19 


12 

18 

... 

11 

21 

. ». 

12 

19 


11 


25th „ . . 

19 


12 

16 


12 

20 

. ►. 

12 

21 


12 


2nd July 

18 

62 

12 

16 

46 

11 

21 

66 

13 

21 

52 

11 


9th „ 

17 

... 

11 

16 


10 

18 

« •. 

11 

19 


10 


16th „ . 

164 


104 

15 

... 

... 

17 

. •« 

lOi 

18 




23rd „ > 

14 


10 

14 



18 

,, , 

10 

18 




80th „ 

15 


8^ 



.. . 

17 


8i 

17 




6th August 

15 

62 

8| 


60 

... 

17 

66 

H 

17 

48 



13th „ 

14 


94 




17 

.»» 


17 




20th „ . 

14 


11 


... 


17 

• ». 

10 

17 


10 


27th „ . 

14 


11 




17 


10 

17 


10 


8rd September • 

14 

40 

11 


40 

... 

16 

56 

8 


44 

8i 


loth jj • • 

14 


10 


... 

... 

18 

.«« 

9 

i9 


8i 


17th „ . 

14 


12 



•.. 

18 


11 



9 


24jth • * 

15 


19 



20 

23 


12 

22 


14 


1st October 

18 

22 

21 

24 

24 

22 

24 

29 

15 

24 


17 


8th „ . . 

20 


17 

28 

• •• 

17 

26 

.. > 

16 



19 


16th * * 

20 

... 

17 

24 

... 

17 

22 


16 

27 


24 


22nd II • ■ 

22 

... 

16 

26 

.•** 

21 

26 

.. > 

15 

27 


24 

It 

29th • - 

22 


15 

30 

... 

22 

31 

... 

16 

33 

... 

82 


10. At Shedbal, which is the principal railway station in 19,081 during the year ending 30th June 1896, which may 
the Athni Taluka, from October 1896 to September 1897, be taken to represent the imports in an ordinary year. 
49,247 maunds of grain was imported by rail, against only Besides this a considerable quantity was imported by road 
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£ao Baha- from Biiapur and Miraj. The exports of grain from the 
dur N. C. same railway station during the same period were 7,896 
Soman, maunds against 66,166 maunds. The imports thus show 
_ an increase of 30,166 maunds, and exports a decrease of 


48,270. Figures for the Gokak Taluka are not at hand. 

11. The decrease in cattle in the affected villages is 
exhibited in the following table:— 


1ft Mar. 
1898. 








CATTLE AND 0'1'HEE QUADRUPEDS. 







Plouqh 

Cattle. 

Bulls for 

BREEUINQ 

PURPOSES 

ONLY. 

Oxen and 

HE BUF¬ 
FALOES FOB 
OTHER 
PDBPOSES. 

Milch 

Cattle. 

Young Stock. 

_ 


(/} 

.2 

'H 

o 

ns 





% 

Oxen. 

He- 

fciutEa- 

loes. 

Bulls. 

Bull- 

bufEa- 

loes. 

Oxen. 

He- 

buffa- 

loes. 

Cows. 

Sbe 

buffa* 

loes. 

Calves. 

Buffalo- 

calves. 

3 

"o 

E-J 

eS 

(A 

o 

w 

•d 

o 

M 

Qi 

ij 

CQ 

te 

o 

O 

Camels. 

a> 

Athni. 

June 1896 

22,672 

771 

18 

12 

664 

91 

12,620 

7,021 

13,374 

5,530 

62,773 

1,479 

42,276 

13,021 


818 

Do. 1897 . 

17,871 

377 

22 

8 

428 

55 

7,780 

5,172 

11,077 

4,134 

45,924 

966 

31,647 

11,940 

3 

573 

Decrease 

4,801 

394 

+ 4 

4 

236 

36 

4,840 

1,849 

2,297 

1,396 

16,849 

513 

10,629 

1,081 

+ 3 

245 

Percentage • 

21 •! 

50-8 

... 

33'3 

35'5 

39-5 

88'3 

26-3 

17-1 

25-2 

26-8 

84 

25T 

8-2 


29 

Gokak. 

















June1S96 

19,376 

3,293 

15 

6 

616 

37 

12.345 

7,934 

11,045 

5,871 

59,043 

760 

30,937 

17,507 

9 

549 

Do. 1897 . 

18,094 

1,923 

26 

13 

530 

189 

10,131 

3,905 

11,348 

5,628 

51,786 

662 

27,809 

15,540 

10 

477 

Decrease 

1,272 

375 

+ 11 

+ 6 

86 

+ 152 

2,214 

4,029 

+ 303 

+ 257 

7,257 

93 

3,628 

1,967 

+ 1 

72 

Percentage . 

6-5 

16-3 

... 

... 

13'9 


17-9 

50-6 

... 


12-2 

12'8 

11'7 

11-2 


13-1 


12. Cattle suffered severely in the Athni Taluka and 
their feeding told more on the middle and higher class of 
agriculturists than the maintenance of human beings. 
Most of the useless and spare cattle were sold by the poor 
and the rich alike, and there was a regular rush in _ the 
market from October to January. The prices obtained 
were fabulously low. The poorer agriculturist* sold away 
even plough cattle owing to their inability to maintain 
them. The prices of fodder rose 4 to 6 times of normal. 

13. The foregoing statistics show the pressure of the 
famine. 

14. The measures adopted for the relief of distress were 
as follows: 


Agricultural Loans 

16. Loans for improvement of land were given as shown 
below:— 


Taluka. 

No. of 
grantees. 

Amouut. 



It 

Athni .... 

786 

1,44,200 

1 

Oobalv • • • • 

429 

86,000 

Total 

1,215 

2,30,200 


None of this amount was diverted to any purpose other 
than, perhaps, purchase of a small quantity of grain for 
the use of the borrower or fodder for his cattle. Taking 
this amount to be at the most 30 per cent, and adding 10 
per cent, for unexecuted works, 60 per cent, of the above 
amount, that is to say, Hl,38,120, may fairly be taken to 
be actually expended in providing agricultural labour for 
1,104,960 persons, at an average of 2 annas per head. This 
number is more than half the number relieved by Govern¬ 
ment on works, in kitchens and in villages. It may there¬ 
fore be said in general that the loans relieved Government 
of one-third of its burden. The other advantages of this 
measure of relief have been that— 

(i) It saved a number of middle class families of agri¬ 
culturists from total ruin, which would have 


necessarily resulted from the passing of their 
lands into the hands of money-lenders. 

(2) It also saved them and agricultural labourers from 

the distressful emigration in search of employ¬ 
ment. 

(3) The advances have resulted in the improvement of 

16,970 acres of land and the repairs of 171 and 
construction of 105 wells, which means addition 
to material wealth. 

The amount of advance in each village or group of 
villages was regulated by a consideration of its population 
and demand for employment. Except in a very few special 
cases the maximum period for the completion of works was 
deliberately fixed at six months only, with the express 
object of making employment of labour during famine 
period compulsory. 

16. The period of repayment varied from 2 to 10 years 
and was fixed in consideration of the amount of the lean, 
the time required for the improvements to be paying, and 
the extent of the estimated profits. 

17. Tliis measure of relief is vwy popular and has created 
a feeling of gratefulness. 

18. The advances made for purchase of seed, bullocks and 
fodder were as exhibited in the following table ;— 


Taluka. 

Seed. 

1 Bullucks. 

1 

Fodder, j 

Total. 

Anthni . . 

6,525 

8,640 

65 

14,120 

Gokak . . 

1,439 

... 

1 

1,439 

Total 

6,964 

8,540 

66 

15,559 


Belief Works. 

19. The opening of relief works was sanctioned in Novem¬ 
ber and one test work was opened in each taluka under the 
Public Works agency in the same month. Previous to this 
Local Board works had been opened and carried nut by Civil 
agciicy at famine wages, one in each talulia. 
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20. About the close of January 1897, the Tavshi tank 
work (Irrigation project) was opened. It commenced with 
840 labourers, whose number increased in the beginning of 
September to a maximum of 13,458, consisting of 3,438 
men, 4,831 women, 3,627 children and 1,562 non-working 
children and dependents. 

21. The Athni-Honwad and Athni-Shedbal road works, 
which are important railway feeders connecting Athni 
with Bijapnr and Shedbal (Southern Maratha Kailway) 
respectively, were opened in March and April. The maxi¬ 
mum daily attendance on these works was as shown below ;— 


ReBidftnce. 

Period, 

1 

Men- 

Women. 

1 

Chil- 

dren. 

1 

Ison'work- 
ing Chil* 
dren and 
Depend* 
ents. 

Total. 

AnthDi'Sbedbal 

Boftd* 

6th June 1897. 

1 

1 264 

! 

479 

1 

348 

6^9 

1.740 

Anthni'HoQwad 

Boad, 

' doth AuguBt 
1897. 

79i 

1.058 

1 

946 

179 

1 2.977 


22. Kitchens were provided at the three works and 
hospitals at the first two. A Special Civil Officer was 
appointed for each work, one of the grade of Mamlatdar’s 
Head Karkun with 2nd class magisterial powers, and the 
others clerks in the Collector’s office, who had passed the 
Lower Standard or Pleaders’ Examination with 3rd class 
powers. 

23. The subjoined table shows residence and caste of the 
workers employed on the Tavshi tank :— 


Besidence of workers at the close of 
September 1897, 

Caste according to the censas 
taken in August 1897* 

Diatriet. 

No. 

Caate. 

No, 

Belgaum District 

6,341 

Mahars 

4.105 

Bijapur „ 

618 

Dhangars . 

2.317 

Satara „ • 

1,185 

Marathas 

1.507 

Sholapur „ . 

1,355 

Mangs . 

1,191 



Chambhars , 

862 

Total . 

8,399 

Musalmans . 

781 



Lingayats 

619 

Native States— 


Berads . 

213 

Sangli • 

1,793 

Lonaries > 

205 

Miraj • . 

1,221 

Malis , 

171 

Aundh • • 

381 

IVaddars • 

166 

J Sttll • • 

1,232 

Kolis , 

145 

Jamkhandi . 

232 

Lohars . 

103 

Kurundvad . 

66 

Korvis • 

76 

Kolbapur . . 

12 

Parits . 

66 

Other States 

76 

J ains . 

44 



Lamanis 

38 

Total States . 

6,013 

Kbataks . 

37 



Itajputs . 

36 

Grand Total . 

13,412 

Kumbhars . 

26 



Sutars . 

18 



Nhavis . . 

16 



Wotaris . 

18 



Gurvas 

12 



Simpis 

9 



Koshtis 

9 



Sonars . 

6 



Telis . 

6 



Gondhalis 

5 



Bcldars 

4 



Kasars 

3 



Burnds 

2 



Dhors . 

2 



Total 

12,801 


24. The above shows that 38'1 per cent, of the total 
number was from Native States and 39’8 per cent, from the 
Belgaum District. 48 per cent, belonged to low castes and 
18 per cent, were Dhangars. 


26. The subjoined table shows the caste and residence of 
the relief workers on the Athni-Shedbal and Athni-Honwad 
roads during the week ending— 



Athni- 

Athni- 


Athni- 



Shedbal 

Honwad 


Shedbal 


Residence. 

Road. 

Hoad. 

C.cta. 

Boad. 

Boad. 

let 

SOtb 

31st 

SOth 


May 

August 


May 

August 


1897, 

1897. 


1897. 

1897. 

Athni Taluka . 

1,092 

1,664 

Mahar 

636 

S81 

Chikodi and 

3 

98 

Mang 

Berad 

191 

188 

383 

106 

other tainkas. 



Dhangar . 

108 

286 




Maratha . 

90 

247 

Bijapnr District 

21 

997 

Chambhar 

88 

130 

Satara District • 



Lingayat 

53 

263 

15 

, > 

Lonari 

49 

81 




Mussahnan 

89 

262 

Native States . 

418 

218 

Dhor 

36 




Waddar . 

86 

37 




Koli 

so 

117 




Jain 


17 




Bhoi . 

1 




Kalal . 

... 

"67 

Total « 

1,644 

2,977 

Total . 

1,644 

2,977 


26. The tables given above show that the highest daily 
number of persons from the Belgaum District, which may 
bo taken to mean Athni Taluka, employed on the three 
relief works in that taluka, was 8,097. This gives a percen¬ 
tage of 8'7 over the affected population. 

27. The following table shows generally the percentage of 
men, women, children, etc., on the several works:— 


Percentage over Total number 
on the work. 


Work. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chlld- 

Ton. 

Non-working* 
children, depend^ 
euts, DursiDg 
mothers, etc. 

Tavsi Tank . 

25-65 

35-89 

26-91 

11-60 

Athni-Honwad Koad , 

26'67 

36-63 

31-77 

6-01 

Athni-Shedbal Koad • 

16'70 

27-62 

20- 

1 

37'29 

1 


The tagai works provided labour for men only. This 
fact accounts for the largo percentage of women and child¬ 
ren. Where labourers came from long distances the number 
of non-working children and dependents was small, as in 
the case of Tavshi; but where their homes were near, the 
proportion of children was large, as their removal to the 
works was not attended with inconvenience. 


28. Classified according to occupation, the percentage of 
labourers employed on the above three works was as shown 
in the following table :— 




Percentage of 
recipients of relief 



ou the total num- 


Class. 

ber ou works. 

Name of work. 





May. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 


Cultivators. 

19-6 

16-6 

Tavshi Tank . < 

Labourers and low-castes 

68-9 

60-04 

Weavers 

3-2 

3-6 

t 

Others 

18-3 

19-3 

c 

Cultivators 

9-2 

8-3 

Shedbal-Athni J 

Labourers and low-castes 

82-4 

84-3 

Koad. ") 

Weavers 

1-2 

1-6 

Others 

6-9 

6-7 

C 

Cultivators 

16-8 

17-9 

Honwad-Athni \ 

Labourers and low-castcs 

63-2 

67-3 

Koad. 1 

Weavers . . 

4-2 

3-6 

Others 

15-0 

11-2 


Bao Baha- 
dv.r N. C, 
Soman. 

1st Mar. 

1898. 
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Bat Baha- 29. The subjoined statement shows the number of persons 
dur N". C. relieved on the works and expenditure on wages, etc.:— 


ooman. 

1st Mar. 
1898. 

Total Dumber 
of labourers 
OD relief 

works. 

Expenditure 
on wages to 
relief 

1 workers. 

Expenditure 
on establisb- 
' tuente debitable 
to “33 Famine 
Relief,** 

Expen- 
dUure on 
tools and 
plant. 

Other 
miscella- 
‘ neoufi ex¬ 
penditure. 



K 

K a. g>. 

1 

S 

K 


1,664,112 

2,33,368 

12,590 14 8 

5,376 

49,659 


30. The classification of labourers was made according to 
section 70 of the Famine Relief Code. Fines were inflicted 
in the case of short work; but they were due more to the 
indolence and contumacy on the part of the workers than 
the heaviness of the tasks. 


Semi-gratuitous Belief. 

35. The artizans and weavers, whose number is very limit¬ 
ed in Athni, could get enough work to maintain them. 
There are about 800 families engaged in the weaving indus¬ 
try in the town of Gokak, and the needy of them were pro¬ 
vided for by the Municipality of Gokak by giving them, in 
urgent cases, advances of money for purchase of material 
and by buying the fabrics turned out by them. The relief 
was commenced on 15th April 1897 and was continued till 
the end of December. 

86. The scheme was started with the sum of R5,000, which 
the District Committee of the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund kindly advanced, and by raising a loan from 
Government of R5,000. The Municipality appointed a 
Committee of five persons to carry out the scheme. The 
duties and powers of that body and the details of the scheme 
were as follows:— 


Q-ratuitous Belief. 

31. The following table furnishes similar information as 
regards non-working children, dependents, nursing mothers, 
nurses, etc.:— 


Number of 

Number of 

Expenditure on 

Expenditure on 

dependents of 

dependents of 1 

cash allowances 

feeding dependents 

workers relieved 

1 workers relieved ! 

to dependents 

of relief workers 

by cash payment. 

by cooked food, of relief workers. 

! 

in kitchens. 



R 

R a. p 

141,827 

139,894 

6,668 

6,392 2 6 


32. The old, infirm and other persons referred to in sec¬ 
tion 57 of the Famine Relief Code were relieved in villages 
by grant of dole. The relief commenced in Athni in Decem¬ 
ber 1896 and in Gokak in January 1897 and continued till 
25th October. Grain was doled out by the village shop¬ 
keeper in the presence of the village officers and the Punch. 
The number of persons relieved was 109,587, and the expen¬ 
diture incurred by Government was 116,247-14-10 and by 
Municipal or Local bodies 111,096-7-2. 

33. Gratuitous relief was also given to 76,212 village 
servants at a cost of B8,895-ll-5. 

34. The following table shows the percentage of the 
recipients of several kinds of relief over the affected popula¬ 
tion 



Non-working 
children and 

1 depCiidente, 




Belief 

workers. 

Recipionts of 
village relief. 

Shetsanadis.! 

1 

Total. 

2'6 

•6 

•1 

■1 

3-4 

Gratuitous and semi-gratuitous relief granted 
by Municipalities .... 

•02 





3-42 


(1) Such of the wearers as had no means of their own, 
who were unfit to go to the relief works and whose manu¬ 
factures found no sale, should be furnished by the 
Committee with a certificate that they ai'e entitled to 
special relief. 

(2) A permanent advance of E4 to E5 per loom may bo 
granted to enable the certificated weavers to buy material. 
Bonds should be obtained from them for the amount. 

(3) The Municipality should purchase the following kind 
of manufactures if brought for sale at their shop:— 

(а) Saris from B1J to S4 each. 

(б) Panchas and Dhotis from annas 7 to R1 each. 

(c) Susi Thans from ftlj to R2i each. 

(i) Dungry^cloth do. do. 

(4) A Cash Book, a Day Book of purchase and sales, and 
a Store Book should be kept, signed by the Karkun and 
Agent daily and by the Chainnan weekly. One week’s re- 
qxiircments of money should remain with the Chairman, who 
should recoup his advance cv^y week by drawing cheques on 
the Municipality. 

(5) Tho shop should be worked under the control and 
supervision of the Committee. 

(6) All the goods should remain in the shop. 

(7) No goods to be sold on credit. 

(8) The establishment and contingencies should be as 
follows :— 

(o) One agent on a salary of H16 per month, with a 
bonus equal to 25 per cent, of the net profits, ii! 
any, accruing to the Municipality. 

(i) One Karkun on R12 per month. 

(c) One Peon on H5 to R6 per month 
(<f) Contingencies, B2 per month. 

(9) The goods should be sold immediately if there was a 
demand, or should be kept in store until there was a fair 
market for them. Such profit should be charged as the 
Committee would determine from time to time. 

37. The above relief was granted to about 40,000 units. 
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88. The following table esbibits the details of the financial working of the scheme 


Seii& 

Num 

ber. 

Receipts, 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Angnst. 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

Tote. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Amount received fror 

X a. p 

Q 

* a. p. 

•R 0. f. 

R 0. p 

ft a. p. 

ft a, p 

^ 0. p. 

R a, p. 

« a. p. 

ft a, p 


the Charitable 

Relief Paiid , 

6.000 0 0 



....a* 

Mi.te 

...... 




8,000 0 0 

2 

Loan received from 







6,000 0 0 





Go?ernaieat, , 


. 



...... 



...M. 

6.000 0 0 

s 

Loan received out ol 












the Charitable Kelie 
Fund at the die- 

f 











posal of the fiutur 












Deputy Collector, 
Belgaum . 




i,oeo 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

•••... 




2.000 0 6 

* 

Loan reccived'out of 












the Charitable 

Relief Fund at the 
di>poaal of the 
Ida m 1 a t d a r of 
Qokak , , . 




600 0 0 



1 

««...« 


800 0 0 

s 

Amount received ont 












o£ the Municipal 
Funds • • , 

....SI 



026 0 0 

178 0 0 

670 0 0 

243 0 6 



1,913 0 8 

6 

Sale proceeds of 











cloth , , , 

33 7 0 

721 14 6 

436 10 3 

743 11 3 

1,279 11 9 

343 11 6 

164 6 0 

859 4 8 

638 11 0 

6.6U 7 9 

7 

Profit on the coat 












price of cloth told 
at one anua p(.r 
rupee • • 

2 13 

48 1 3 

27 3 » 

46 7 8 

79 IS 3 

4 7 0 

28 3 6 

83 9 9 

39 14 

343 16 9 

8 

Discount on the price 












of cloth purchased 
at one pie per rupee 

3 8 6 

IS 0 5 

12 8 10 

12 11 4 

7 12 9 

7 2 1 

611 2 

7 18 2 

It 6 11 

84 10 1 

9 

Recovery of advances 












made to Meuvors . 

. 


. 


.M.e. 

M.M. 


.....1 

40 2 0 

40 2 0 

10 

Interest on the sazne 

Total 

DitluruminUt 


. 



. 




0 IS 9 

0 15 9 


B.038 13 8 

783 0 2 

476 6 10 

3.327 14 4 

2,642 7 9 

943 4 7 

6.732 8 2 

920 13 6 

731 1 n 

20,494 3 10 












1 

Advacoe to 106 












neavers in cash , 

171 0 0 

3E0 0 0 

Uo 0 0 


M..4. 

.MM. 



..(■M 

631 0 O' 

2 

Value of cloth pur« 












chased « « « 

474 3 3 

2.837 4 e 

2,362 9 3 

3,444 16 3 

L607 11 6 

1,386 9 e 

1,290 18 6 

1,521 14 0 

2,191 8 3 

16,006 11 0 

3 

Bepajment of I,o«n 
to the nazur 
Deputy Collector, 












Bcigaum • . 




...... 

983 13 3 

16 2 9 




1,000 0 0 

* 

Repayment of Loan 
to the Mamlatdar of 
Gokafc . « • 













. 

..MM 

80 0 0 

200 0 0 

.. 

...... 




e 

Repayment of Loan 

• 











to the Municipality 

***e«« 


. 


. 

...... 

. 

...... 


403 0 0 

7 

Fay of establlshmeut. 

. 

14 14 10 

34 0 0 

34 0 0 

34 0 0 

34 0 0 

34 0 0 

34 0 0 

34 0 0 

232 14 10 

8 

CODiingent exponees 



8 12 1 

3 10 

e 13 6 


3 0 6 

3 16 

2 4 6 

27 1 i 

t 

Bent olchop . 

. 


.. 



...... 

...... 

87 14 8 


37 14 6 


InteiMst on the loan 












received from Gov- 












emmeut . 

From 19th October 


. 







40 8 9 

40 8 9 













18^ to the end of 
December 1897 • 

615 3 3 

3,202 3 4 

2,435 8 4 

2,632 0 3 

2.732 8 3 

1,418 12 8 

],3}3 0 0 

1,946 14 2 

2.663 5 e 

18,888 Z 4 


Balance » 

Total . 



. 

. 



...... 



1,698 1 6 



.4 ee. 




. 

. 


M.M, 

20,404 3 10 


Total Tilne ol the 








. 


. 

28.008 n 0 

5,611 7 9 

cloth purchased • 

Total value of the 
cloth sold . 

Balance in stock 







M«.«« 



...... 











10,496 3 3 




. .... 


... .ft 


. 



Amount of debts 














due by the weeTCre. 

Total dues 









. 

490 14 0 











10,83d 1 3 




4.tM. 







Amount of debts due 





. 



. 


. 

. 

5.000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

by the Munici¬ 
pality— 

(1) To Governmeot 

(S) Do. Charitable 
Keliel Fund . 



.••Mi 

*.*••• 



. 


• M.M 



(8) Do. Charitable 












Eeiiel Fund 
receircd from 
the Buzur 












Deputy Col¬ 
lector, Bel- 












gaam • , 




MM.I 

. 

**.ea. 

. 

. 

M..M 

1,000 0 6 


(4) Do. Munlci- 












pallty , 



" 






..... 

1,613 0 61 


Total llahilitiei . 



. 1 



...... 


• tiM. 

. 

12,813 6 0 


Bou. 


Sao Baha- 
dtir N. O. 
Soman. 

Irt Mar. 
1898. 
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J?ao Saha- 
dur N. C. 
Soman. 

1st Mar. 
1898. 


30. It was expected that the whole quantity of cloth on 
hand would be disposed of within six months, and that not 
only was there no risk of loss, but that it would pay more 
than the working expenses. But owing to plague the export 
trade has been severely affected and the cleai'ance of the 
goods may require some more time, but no appreciable loss 
is anticipated. 


40. This relief has proved a great boon to the weaving 
class, which forms nearly 4^ per cent, of the population of 
the town of Gokak. 

41. The subjoined table shows the relief granted out of 
the Indian Tamine Charitable Bcliof Bund on the various 
objects mentioned in Government llesolution No. 162 of 
16th .lanuary 1897 :— 


Taluka. 

i 

Oejkct I— 
CnOTillNQ, &c. 

Object II— 
Obi'eass. 

Objfxt hi — 

1 Food to bd- 

8PKCTABLE 

poos. 

Object IV — Seed 
AND Cattle. 

Total. 

No. 

relieved. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. | 

No. 

Amount, j 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 



Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

1 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Athni . . 

2,311 

2,013 12 3 

1 

4 13 

2 

12 0 0 

1,309 

6,788 0 0 

3,623 

7,817 13 6 

Gokak . . 

125 

168 9 6 

... 


14 

53 13 4 

26 

207 7 2 

166 

j 429 14 0 

Total 

*2,436 

2,182 6 9 

1 

4 13 

16 

1 

65 13 4 

1,335 

5,995 7 2 

3,788 

8,247 11 6 


Clothin^r .... 

No. 

• 2,299 

Amonnt* 

Rt). a p. 
2,176 7 0 

Food to doBtitute persons , 

. 6 

0 11 3 

Mibcell&neonft . . • 

. 103 

3 3 6 

Banfclda to women ' * . 

•} 2» 

2 0 0 

Kcrudl oil • • . • 

2,182 5 9 


42. In Athni fi4,600 were raised by some generous 
persons and a poor grain shop was kept up from 29th 
October 1896 to 12th March 1897 until its necessity no 
longer existed as the market became steady. The shop was 
worked at a final loss of fi37'6 per cent, of the capital. 

43. In Gokak a capital of H7,801 was subscribed for, 
principally by the enterprising firm of Bolaji Yajingji & 
Co., and a poor grain shop was maintained from 29th 
October to 27th May 1897. The total purchases amounted 
to fil4,600 and sales to filO,697-6-8. The loss sustained 
amounted to fil,900. 

44. The chief object of opening these shops was to control 
the arbitrary rise in prices, and it was fully attained. 

Water-supply. 

46. Eupees 976“were expended in sinking temporary wells 
and improving old ones. 


Fodder. 

46. Reserved forests in the Belgaum and Khanapur 
talukas were opened for free pasture to cattle, and the people 
were informed that every facility will be afforded to them 
for carrying their cattle there. But owing to the inferior 
nature of the grass, which is believed not to agree with the 
cattle in the affected parts, and climatic difficulties, no cattle 
were taken there. The forests of the Gokak Taluka, which 
abound in Apia (Bohinea tomentosa) trees were also opened 
to all cattle and they were largely availed of. They saved a 
large number of cattle. None of the grass collected by the 
Honourable Mr. Shuttleworth was utilized. 

47. At the close of the famine the general condition of 
the people was as described below. 

48. There was no deterioration in physical condition and 
not a single death occurred from starvation. 

49. The mortality figures are given in the following 
table:— 


Taluka. 

Population. 

Dbatbb nasixa xbab 

BHDIBO. 

Arerafre of 
preccdliifi; 

6 years. 

1 

Difference 
of columns 

3 and 5 

October 1897. 

October 1896. | 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Anthni ....... 

Rate per mille ...... 

Gokak ....... 

Rate per mille ...... 

123,438 

118,556 

5,533 

44-8 

3,805 

321 

4,533 

3(1’7 

3,555 

29-9 

3,871 

31-3 

3,477 

29-3 

-H,662 

+ 328 


50. The incTe.ase in Gokak was small and that in Athni 
was chiefly due to cholera and bowel-complaints, as the 
subjoined table would show;— 


Causes of death. 

No 

1898-97. 

SXMD, 

Quinquennial 

avurage. 

Dlfferei ce. 

Cholera 

933 

252 

+ 681 

Small-pox . . 

2 

9 

—7 

Fever 

1,864 

1,951 

-87 

Bowel-complaints . 

1,527 

728 

+ 799 

Injuries 

62 

42 

+10 

AU other causes 

1,155 

889 

4 266 

Total . 

6,533 

3,871 

-f-l,6b2 


_ The increased mortality was unavoidable under the 
circumstances. 

51. The following table shows that the occupied area 
increased, if anything, and no land was relinquished :— 


Taluka. 

Occupied aren at the 

1 clohe of 

Land taken up. 

Land relinquished. 


1 1896-97. 

1895-96. 1 

1 £90-97. 

1895-96. 1 

1896-97.! 

1895-96. 

Athni . 

465,277 

465,251 

26 

142 

... 


Gokak . 

164,794 

164,563 

231 

... 

... 

... 


62. During the current season, with the exception of the 
usual fallow, not an acre has remained unsown. 
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53. The following statistics show the borrowing transactions recorded in the Registration Department :_ 


TaluVa and Tear. 

Mohet Bozrss. 

Mosisaai Bozins. 

Sale Boirns. 

Total. 

AtEBAGB B1.T1 OV IVIBIBST. 

Number. 

Araonnt. 

Number. 

imouDt. 

Number- 

Amount, 

Number, 

Amoant. 

Bond, 

Mortgage. 

Athni. 


B 




je 



B 

a. 

P- 

« 

a, p. 

1896-97 

4 

635 

1,280 

3,68,998 

376 

1,22,371 

1,660 

4,81,904 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 0 

1896-96 


... 

1,052 

8,63,353 

442 

1,22,678 

1,494 

4,75,931 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 0 

Average of 4 years. 

3 

846 

1,021 

3,16,596 

423 

1,26,628 

1,447 

4,43,071 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14^0 

1376-77 

... 


726 

1,61,980 

246 

34,965 

972 

1,86,945 




2 

2 8 

Goeak. 














1896-97 

7 

1,140 

465 

1,82.478 

304 

63.389 

776 

19,707 

1 

10 

8 

1 

2 8 

1896-98 

9 

8,675 

374 

1,08,436 

293 

66.980 

676 

1,69,090 

1 

6 

8 

1 

2 8 

Average of 4 years. 

6 

1,841 

390 

1,16,166 

268 

52,980 

664 

1,26,653 

0 15 

4 

1 

0 0 

1876-77 

2 

666 

73 

16,700 

44 

6,400 

117 

22,100 

1 

13 

4 

1 

6 8 


54. No sales of gold and silver ornaments or metal ves¬ 
sels took place to any appreciable extent on acconnt of 
distress. 

56. The above state of things indicates that, considered 
with regard to the relief of distress and the saving of 
human life, the measures adopted were eminently successful. 

56- The average cost per unit relieved was annas 2'43. 
If establishment and other miscellaneous charges were de¬ 
ducted, the cost of wages and dole per unit was anna 1'9S. 
If the total cost were distributed over the whole affected 
population, it would give an average of Re. 1'73 per head. 

57. The above would show that, viewed with regard to 
economy also, the measures adopted were highly successful. 

(C) 

58. I strongly advocate the adoption and extension of 
Agrlcultaralloaus. ^hc system of loans for land im- 

provement and land tillage as a 
measure of relief. The period for repayment should be 
longer and the rate of interest may in some cases be 
reduced, if necessary. In the case of ordinary loans the 
amount should be regulated by a consideration of the popu¬ 
lation and demand for employment in the village or group of 
villages. The period of completion of works should be Sxed 
in such a way that the employment of labour during the 
famine period may bo imperative. 

59. If large land-holders, companies or corporations 
agree from year to year, or at stated intervals, to a pro¬ 
gramme of large works suitable for famine relief where 
they would employ men, women, and working children, and 
s'art works as soon as they are needed, they should be 
encouraged by grant of loans on favourable terras. A 
kitchen may be maintained by Government on such works 
for non-working children and dependents. During the 
last famine the Sar Desai of Sirsangi applied for a loan of 
B60,000 for an irrigation tank and the Municipality of 
Athni offered to borrow filO.OOO to improve its water- 
supply by excavating the existing tank. 1 think several 
persons would come forward to avail themselves of conces¬ 
sions if they are fairly liberal. 

60. Section 143 (1) may be extended to smaller occu¬ 
pants also, who, with their own labour, supplemented to a 
certain extent by hired labour, would improve their land. 
They will in any case borrow, and if Government do not 
give them loans they would go to the money-lender, which 
means ruin to them. Although it tends to increase in¬ 
debtedness, it is a lesser evil. Moreover it would force the 
cultivator to economy, as the sowkar would refuse to lend, 
all his land having already been offered as sccujdty for the 
Government loan. 

61. In the case of loans to smaller occupants either 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act or Act XII of 
1884, it is desirable that the enquiry should be held in the 
village and payment also made there. This will expedite 
matters and will not leave any room for illegal exactions by 
village and taluka officials. 

62. Payments should bo made daily or bi-weekly until 
Payment ol w»g«» to tellel the new arrivals have established 

wo'iceii. credit with the bania. 


63. The cashiers or pay-masters should be drawn from 
the permanent establishment of the Revenue or other 
departments by giving a fair increase of pay, in the same 
way as Special Civil Officers are appointed. This will not 
only obviate the difficulty experienced in obtaining temporary 
bands, but would also ensure more honesty and good work. 

64. It is impracticable to pay all the gangs on the same 
day on a large work and the payment often extends over a 
week, the musters being paid as they become ready and are 
checked. It sometimes happens that the musters are not 
promptly compbited or checked in the case of certain gangs, 
and those men have to kg behind and remain unpaid until 
some days after the day on which Iheir turn came. The 
result is that their payment is prolonged beyond the pre¬ 
scribed period. To avoid this t)ie musfers should be num¬ 
bered in a fixed consecutive series aud be invariably paid in 
the same order every time. 

65. Payment by individual tasks is no doubt the most 
equitable course to follow, but it is often economically im¬ 
practicable. Moreover there is great risk of fraud on the 
part of low-paid subordinates, who will necessarily have to 
be entrusted with measurement work. Where, therefore, 
payment can be made by individual tasks w’it.hout incurring 
any of these risks, that should by all means be done. But 
where that is not practicable it should be by gangs. The 
Kai’knn and Mukadam should be subjected to the same 
rate of fine or deduction. This will ensure greater attention 
on their part to their duties. These subordinates and the 
gaugraen should be told to report the name.s of habitual and 
contumacious defaultcre, who should be subjected to the 
full fine for deficiency of task even if it reduced the wage 
below minimum. This will force them to work. I have 
observed that some of the workers are quite capable of per¬ 
forming the tasks or even more, but they deliberately do 
not work, on the plea that the wages paid are low compared 
with the normal. Such persons should be strictly dealt 
with. 

66. Section 72, Famine Relief Code, provides that child- 

..v.. ren above 7 and below 12 years 

Children below 12 years, c t i j i • 

^ of age may bo classed as working- 

children. The section is not imperative. But often they 
are all classed as working children. In some cases such child¬ 
ren are physically unfit for work, in others they avoid work. 
Discretion may therefore be given to the officer in charge of 
the work to ckssify, in consultation with the Medical Officer, 
the physically unlit children as non-workers and allow them 
a kitchen-ration equal to Jths of the minimum ration 
allowed for working children and times that for children 
below 7. The others should be made to work and paid in 
proportion to the task performed, or sent to the kitchen on 
the ration prescribed for childi-en below 7. Most of these 
children and some dependants may be employed in making 
coir and hemp ropes and such light work. 

67. On large works in charge of upper subordinates and 

officers of higher grade, the general 
Special BupervLsion may be entrurted to 
the Public Works Department offi¬ 
cer in charge of the work, the Speci.al Civil Officers, when 
not higher in grade than Head Karkun to Mamlatdar, being 
placed under 1^. 

b2 
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68. It is very desirable to provide in the programme of 
relief works reraiiueralive and 

Programme of work. really useful works and di-aft 
thereto as much labour as possible by payment, even of rail¬ 
way passage. Nevertheless, a programme of small works tor 
providing employment at the beginning and at the close o 
famine is indispensable. As a rule, the relief workers are 

much averse to leave their homes, and if no work be piP" 
vided within a reasonable distance from their homes, the 
result will be emacia'ion. Such works are needed for two 
reasons: firstly, because the workers naturally expect to wait 
for rain and improvement of prospects till the last moment; 
seca^dly, it is difficult to deal with ignorant massi's and to 
induce them all at once to go long distances. To meet these 
two cases some small works should be opened, and as soon 
as the ordinary labourers have become used to the works, or 
the cultivators have lost all hope of sowing, they should be 
drafted from these small works to the productive works at 
long distances. 

69. In the case of road works, they should be carried out 
in such a way that at the end of the famine the completed 
lengths may be available for traffic at once, or, at the_ most, 
with such additional expenditure as is likely to be imnae- 
diately provided from Provincial or Local Funds; otherwise 
the money spent is wasted. 

70. Kitchens should invariably be established on works for 

non-working children and depen- 
Kitchena. ^ ^ number is 

sufficiently large to bear the es'ablishment charges. 

With a view to facilitate check, prevent fraud and ensure 
just distribution of cooktd food, a tin measure holding the 
exact quantity of flour mixed with water allowed by the 
Code for each child was supplied to the cooks, wtio were in¬ 
structed to make one bread of that quantity. This arrange¬ 
ment proved very convenient and effective. 

71. Shetsandis and others, referred to in section 60 of 

the Famine Belief Code, are ser- 
Shetjandia. vants of Government, and they do 

not like to bo treated as recipients of gratuitious relief and 
dealt, with like the village poor and destitute.^ Many of 
them consequently preferred to undergo privation than ac. 
cept dole. Although it is a sentiment it is not altogether 
iim'easonablo. I therefore recommend that a cash grant 
or the cash equivalent of the dole, may be allowed to these 
servants. 

72. The ration toiparda nashin women (seefion 150) and 

T, j the village dole need not be in 

Taria nai/iin women, - ^ a 

flour. They can grind for them¬ 
selves, and it should bo in grain. 


{President.) —What was your charge f—I was in charge 
of the Athni and Gokak taiukas of ttie Bclgaum District. 

W'^hen did distress first appear P —At the end of October 
1896. 

What was first done ?—I went round my charge, inspected 
the crops and then submitted my report to the Collector, the 
Collector ordered test relief works to be tried ; they were 
accordingly opened in November. The relief work (irriga¬ 
tion) at Tavshi was opened in Jan nary, and two other road 
works were opened in the Athni Taluka in March and April. 
At Tavshi we commenced with about 350 workers, and the 
number went up to above 13,450. On the Athni-llonvad 
and Athni-Shedbal roads we liad about 1,740 and 2,977 
workers respectively. 

Was the tank work an entirely new work P—Yes. 

Was any estimate as to its cost made out?—Yes, a rough 
estimate ; it was expected to irrigate a large ai'ea. 

From what distances did the people come ?—30 to 40 
miles—from Sahara and Sholapnr, and from Jath and other 
Southern Maratha Native States. 

Were the people who came from these places in mnch dis¬ 
tress P—Yes, the distress was great at Anndh and Jath. 

Did you. establish kitchens P—Yes, kitchens were provided 
on three works. Some officers in my dis'rict did not 
approve of kitchens, they thought kitchen-doles preferable. 

What is yonr opinion ?—I prefer kitchens. They keep 
children in good condition and act as a test of real distress. 

As a rule people do not care to send their children, do they 
not P—Yes, but those in real need will send their children. 

Did not the kitchen rates cost more than the dole P—Yes, 
somewhat. 


Do you think the parents on the works cared to send their 
children to the kitchens P—I do not think they sent them 
until they were hai'd pressed and there waa no other help; 
still it is an inducement to them. 

Do yon think these people had any resources or stocks of 
gi'ainP—Some of them had; it is usual with them to have 
some reserve store. 

How did you pay the Shetsandis. I think that they com¬ 
plained that they were treated as paupers?—We paid them 
in grain. They bitterly complained that they were treated 
as paupers and some of them refused the dole on tliat account. 

It is very difficult to make distinctions when both are paid 
in grain. 

What relief did yon give the weavers, and what gratuitous 
relief was afforded to them by the Municipality p—Thow 
weavers who had nothing to weave and had no looms of their 
own we gave* them cooly work ; and to some we provided 
work in their own craft. 

In some districts the question has been raised that weavers 
should be provided with special relief works. Were they 
forced to come to the works, and do you think they are fit to 
work on the relief works?—-I think it will be possible to 
arrange and give them special work in some places, but 
where it is not possible, they should be forced to come to the 
works. They are not used to the kind of work done at the 
relief works, but 1 think they get used to it. 

Did not the Municipality purchase cloth from these 
weavers P—Yes, to the extent of about 10 thousand rupees. 
The Municipality will not lose mnch by this bargain. 

1 suppose during the scarcity the poor people can hardly 
afford to buy cloth P—Yes, but now that the scarcity is 
over, the Municipality will be able to dispose of the_ cloth 
because during the Hindu marriage season there will be a 
great demand for it. 

(Mr. Rolderneit),—ln paragraph 2 (2) of yonr prmte.d 
evidence, you say jowam instead of flour and grain 
equivalent instead of “ other items ” were issued as ^atnitous 
dole (Section 64 A). Do you not think that this was the 
best plan P—Yes, I think so ; the people preferred to take 
Jowari. 

In the same paragraph under 2 (6), section 90, yon say 
the special officers had no summary powers. Do you think 
they required any summary powers?—No, not absolutely 
necessary. 

Please explain columns 5 and 6 of your table in paragraph 
4 (B), regarding area and population affected P—Tlie columns 
are intended to show the percentage of the affected area and 
population over the total area and population of the respective 
Taiukas. 

Is bajri cheaper thany'oicari P—Generally the same rate, 
but the people were used to jowari, and so they were paid in 
jowanri. 

Always \n. jowari ?—Yes. 

What class of jowari did yon take ?—We took the early 
crop, which is the best for the people. The late crop is 
dearer than the early crop. 

In paragraph 11 of your printed evidence yon have given 
us a table showing the decrease of cattle in the affected 
villages. Are the figures correct P—Yes, I have taken them 
from the returns prepared by the Agricultural Department. 
The people sold several head of cattle, thinking that fodder 
was insufficient. 

To whom P—In the market, and many took their cattle 
to the other parts of the district which were not affected. 

(Mr. Monteath,) —These figures rifer to the decrease of 
cattle in the affected area only, do they notP—Yes; only 
the affected villages. 

Arc yonr figures to be relied on P—Yes. 

Did yon inspect the wells ?—Yes. 

Are they dry or have they water ?—They were dry. 

Are these wells properly constructed ? You think they 
will get water if they dig further ?—I think many of thew 
wells have springs, and if a proper depth is reached we will 
got water. The wells are kutcha built. 

(President.) —Are these wells intended for irrigation P— 
Mostly for irrigating fields. 

(Mr. Rolderness.) —Do you think these sprinm will flow 
again under normal conditions P—Yes they will, the old well* 
were tried and we got water. 

What is the cost of constructing these wells ?—The cost 
varies from R300 to R800. 
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How are tliey tuilt—piicea or kutcha ?—Mostly kutcka, 
Ihe atones excavated while digging are used in constructing 
the walls, etc., they were not masonry but rough work; at the 
ibottom they were pucca-built very often. 

Your paragraph 31, as re^ds gratuitous relief: are the 
figures given by you correct f—Yes. It cost us about HI for 
3u children under the “ cash dole ” but the kitchens were 
more expensive. The figures have been taken from State¬ 
ments A and B, but I find after a reference to those state¬ 
ments that they are not correct. I shall obtain the correct 
figures and submit them hereafter. 

Please see the table in paragi-aph 38 of your note giving 
the details of the financial working of the scheme : did you 
make any profit on the sales P—Yes, but the whole of the 
stock is not sold. 

Do your figures include establishment charges: please 
explain your figures ?—Establishment charges ai’e deducted 
from the figures ; for instance I have sliown th.e total liability 
as ftl2,513 after deducting the establishment chai'ges; our 
balance in stock now is H 10,496-3 3, debts by weavers is 
it490-14-0 and cash balance H 1,598-1-6, the total assets 
amount thus to nearly fll2,600 against a liability of 
B 12,613-0-6. 


How do you account for 1,627 deaf.hs from bowel-com- Hao Baha^ 
plaints P—1 think people lived on unsuitable provisions. dur N. C, 

(Mr. Bose )—As regai'ds relief to weavers, you had two Soman. 
funds, one from the Charitable Fund and the other from ~~ 
Government, had you not P—Yes. Mar. 

Was the money given from these two funds, merely ‘ 

loans P—Yes, first f lic Charitable Fund advanced money, 
and then the Municipality raised a loan from Government. 

Were there two funds incorporated P—No. They were 
loans obtained by the Municipality. 

Had your Municipality authority to make this advance P 
—Yes. ^ 

Under the District Municipal Act P—Yes, I think so. I 
am not sure. However such authority has been gi-anted by 
Act XII of 1897. 

What part of the advance have you recovered P—About 
out of fi531. 

Did you make advances in cash?—About 11500 in cash. 

This advance enabled the needy to manufacture fabrics, which 
were pnrch.ascd by payment of c.n.sh. Articles manufactured 
by other wcavei-s in want were also purchased. In short, 
custom was provided for them. 


If you sell the stock for the market value will you make a 
profit P—Yes. 

(President) —Who opened the shops referred to in para¬ 
graph 43 of your note, 1 mean the poor gi-ain shops P—By 
the firm of Dolaji'Vajinji. They wore the ag-ents to the 
water-power spinning mill at the Gokak Falls and they also 
trade in other things. The total purchases amounted to 
1114,600 and sales to filO,597-6-3, the loss sustained was 
Rl,900. There was a panic and some sold their grain at 
high rates, while in the poor shop-s opened by these Gokak 
people, the grain was sold without any margin for profit. 

How long did these shops go on ?—At Athni it was kept 
open till the end of May 1897. It was opened in October 
1896. 

(Mr. Solderness) —You say the gi'ass sent by the Forest 
Department was not sold, why was that ?—It was not suitable 
for cattle in the afleoted parts of the district; and then 
in the Khanapur Taluka, to which the cattle were sent by 
the people, the forest was opened to them. In the other parts 
of the district also there was no demand for Mr. Shuttle- 
worth’s grass. 

Referring to your answer to question No. 68 you say, “ if 
no work be provided within a reasonable distance from their 
homes, the result will bo emaciation.” What would be a 
“ reasonable distance ” P Would 20 to 30 miles be a reasonable 
■distance?—Yes, but I would rather put it down to 12 miles. 
At first they are disinclined to leave their homes, but when 
they find that their families are starving and that they have 
no work for themselves and their families, they will leave 
their homes. 

Have they to reside on the works ?—In the beginning 
they will not come if they have to reside, but later on they 
will come. 

How many relief works were there P—Three, and most of 
them were near the villages. 

Did the workers go home ?—No, they resided on the works. 

Did that prevent them from coming?—No, these works 
were opened after they had lost all hopes of other kind of 
relief : they were then in extreme distress. 

Usually they did not come readily?—No. 

(Dr. Bichardson )—Any cases of death from starvation P 
—No, not a single one, so far as I am aware. 


Did you follow the Madras system with regard to these 
people P—I do not know the Madras system. 

( Mr. Monteatk) —Do you think the gi’aluitous relief to 
these weavers could be carried on on a large scale P—No. 

Were the loans made for agricultural improvements 
diverted for other purposes P—No, except for the purpose 
mentioned in paragraph 15 of my written evidence ; a small 
quantity was spent by the borrower to purchase grain to 
mainlain himself and his family and fodder for his cattle. 

You don’t call that misappropriation of the loanP—No. 

Have you made careful inquiries on this point P—Yes. 

Does the value of the work done by means of these ad¬ 
vances represent that a fair amount has been spent on them P 
—Yes. 

Did you notice any sale of gold ornaments during this 
famine P—Not to any appreciable extent. I do not think 
that the people have much gold or silver ornaments. 

It is said that in the famine of 1873-77 large quantities 
of gold and silver ornaments were sold i to what would you 
attribute the absence of such ornaments in this famine ?— 
The famine arrangements were made in time, and as far as 
the Bclgaum district was concerned, we had famine only in 
two talukas, and so the people emigrated at once to the non- 
affected talukas. 

One of the witnesses said that the people are not now as 
well off as they were in 1876-77 P—I do not think so. 

You say in paragraph 69 that the Sar Dosai of Sirsangi 
applied for a loan of fifty thousand rupees for an irrigation 
tank: did be get the loan ?—Yes. 

Would you recommend the opening of small works in the 
beginning of the famine and large works later onP—Yes, 
that is my idea. 

Are small works profitable P—I do not think so, but they 
are necessary as “ test works woi’kevs can be drafted to 
larger works; and then again we require small works for the 
relief of the petty imltivator and others who remain behind 
in the village and cannot leave it. 

Do you think many people left the works just before the 
rains because they had to cultivate their lands?—Yes, and 
many returned after they had sown. We had some small 
works intended for agricultui'al labourers, close to the 
villages. 


Rao BAHADtra A. B. Desai, Assistant to Commissioner. Southern Division, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

I have had no direct connection wfith famine opera*ions. 
All correspondence regaiding the relief measures adopted in 
the Southern Division necessarily came to or passed through 
the Commissioner, and it is as his Assistant, assis'ing in the 
disposal of that correspondence, that I have acquired wh-at 
little knowledge I possess in the matter. I served in the 
same capacity in 1891-92 when Bijapur was affected by 
scarcity. I was on the spot when famine relief works were 
started at Bijapur in November 1896. I was deputed 


specially by the Commissioner to Guledgndd and other places 
to make enquiries into the condition of weavers, the result 
of which is embodied in Government Resolution No. 2-12- 
Fam. of 23rd January 1897. I was also twice sent to 
Kolaba in connection with the scarcity prevailing in that 
district.* 

In trying to answer some of the queries received from the 
Famine Commission, I have confined myself to the dis'rict 
of Bijapur, because both in the Dharwar and Belgaum 
Collectorates, the talukas declared in the Famine Atlas ns 
liable to famine were only partially affected, and while no 
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Boo B.tha- infovmation for tlie former lias yet been received, that for 
dur -S- Belgaum is yet incomplete. 

Desai. Extent QTtd severity of the distress. 

Istl^ar. (a) 1- The whole of the distrint of Bijapur was affected, 
jggs. ' Its area and population are given below : 


Area in 
square miles. 

Population 
as per census 
of 1891. 

5,663 

796,339 


Assumino’ that the population has since the last census 
° increased at the same rate at 

*0.".'.“' PopnUUion. which it did between 

1881 . . 628,889 and the preceding one oi lahl, 

its number at the beginning 
cent.'r/'.onu-m'; 0 ? is Ter of famine may roughly be put 
cent, during ihe interTal of down at 923,763. 

6 jears. 

2. The distress was due not so much to deficiency as 
to the unseasonableness of the rains. It was also due to the 
prevalence of abnormally high prices over the greater por¬ 
tion of India. 

3A. The marginal table compares the average rain- 
_fall with the rainfall 


Taluks. 


Ilijapur , 
liidi . • 

Sindgl , ■ 
Bageradi . 
Muddebihal 
Bagalkot . 
Badaini , 
Huiigund . 


in 1876, 1891 and 
1896. The year 1896 
resembled 1891 more 
than 1876. The 
total area sown with 
kharif crops was 
about 261,917t 
acres; but by the 
end of October the 
kharif crops had 
dried up except in a 
few places, and the rabi crops sown were withering except 
along the banks of rivers and nalas. There were no suffi¬ 
cient showers in November or December. 

The average areaj sown in ordinary years with kharif 

and rabi is given 


Aver¬ 

age. 

1898. 1 

1891. 

1878. j 


1 

1103; 

1 

13-70: 

6-61 j 


13 83 

13 32 ' 

4-28 

3V28 

lO’lO 1 

18 6S 

1 62 1 

26'73 

11*62 ! 

187 1 

2-08 ' 

37 62 

13-42 

18-76 

0-10 


9-^1 

; 13-98 ' 

2-i7 

3S-66 

14-H5 i 

17-10 

1-03 

29 

9-40 

16-22 

8-76 


Kharif. 

1 Rabi. 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

686,628 

1,214,279 


in the margin. Tlie 
entire failure of the 
later rains meant a 
complete ruin of the 
rabi crops on which 
the district chiefly 
depends. The total 
outturn of dry crop 
and irrigated areas 
was, as estimated by 
the Survey Com¬ 
missioner, about 
30,057,917 Ibs.,t which at the rate of IJlbs. per head of the 
census population was barely sufficient to feed it for 26 days. 

3B. The prices had abruptly risen _ in October. 

.1 owari, the princi- 

Ffiees o/Joicari. 


Dry crop • . 

10,110,237 

Irrigated • « 

10,947.680 


30,057,917 


iRateperrupee iulbu. 


Month. 


pal food-grain of the 
district, of which the 
average rate during 
the preceding five 
months was 48 lbs. 
per rupee, and which 
sold in September 
41 f lbs. a rupee, 
went up in October 
to 26and in the 
first week of Novem¬ 
ber to 20J-. The 
prices slightly im¬ 
proved afterwai’ds, 
though temporarily 
owing to scanty 
showers of rain. 
Mr. Higham, in parapaph 23 of his inspection notes regard¬ 
ing the Bombay Presidency, observes that prices in 1876-77 
were much lower than in 1896-97, and gives a comparative 
table of prices for tbe five affected districts of the Central 
Division in support of his remarks. Whatever the eoudi- 


Septemher, 
October 
Movember 
D' cembor , 
Jonviary « 
Ffi.ruary • 

March ■ 
April • 
M.y 

June • 
July 
Augnsit 
September, 
October . 


96.97. j 

187t--77. 

411 


?B,5. 


20 k 

Ul 

22,1 

23tJ 

161 

171 

2.3| 

1 17} 

19} 

ml 

22» 

161 

181 

14 

18 

121 

161 

161 


2.61 


28} 

12x1 


tion of things in those districts, in the Bijapur Collcc^or- 

ate the price of jowai'i, taken month by 

lower in 1897 than in 1877, while the rate of 9» lbs. at 

which it sold in the month of September 1877 was 

never reached during the whole period of the recent 

famine. 

4. Pp to the beginning of October 1896 the oxdlook 
was'fairly satisfactory, because in a district depending chiefly 
on rabi, it is the October rams which decide the fate of tlm 
season. All the preceding seasons except 1891-92 were 
favourable. 

6. Yes. There is a large number of people, such as 
those mentioned in the margin, 
Mha™. MsngB. whose source of subsistence may 

Lantane, Dhan,iara. said to be precarious, but in 

Kubllakre ordinary years, whether it be 

® ■ the deeply indebted petty land¬ 

holders, the pure labourers, the poorer section of artizans, 
the wandering tribes or the professional beggars, they are 
not known to be ever in distress. Their aggregate number 
can only be roughly estimated as not exceeding one lakh 
and-a-half. 

6. The agi'iculture of the district is entirely depend¬ 
ent on the seasonable fall of the later rains. There is 
almost no irrigation and no in'igation work of any size. 

7. It is very difficult to give any reliable estimate 
about the extent to which the population of the district can 
depend upon its reserves of money or food in times of severe 
distress. But some idea can be formed fi'om^ what has 
happened in the recent famine. The average daily 

of people relieved on relief works or otherwise was 80,408. 
The number of people similarly^ relieved on 
works through the grant of tagai or otherwise and by 
the Indian Charitable Fund may be estimated at 
40,000. Adding to these the number of people who, 
according to Mr. Pause, emigrated from the district 
(100,000), tbe remaining population (703,345), may be said 

to have de- 

Popolatton iDcludiD? the year- pended OH 

■ ' . »28,763 O.yjj 

re s 0 nr 0 e s 
whether in 

(1) money, 

(2) food, or 

(3) credit. 

360 Days of famine Besides, the 

period from actual in* 

16th Govern- stances of 

her to 3l8t , 

October . 60,108 grain pits 

No, of peraona reltcvod onpri- opened late 

vatoworka and from Indian •, loyo 

Charitable Fund . . . 40,000 In = 

No. of persona slated to have (October anti 

emiffraied . , , * 100,000 ^ Xove m b C r) 

Balance No- of persona depevd- -—;—“ some such 

iiiK on their own reaourcea . ... 703,316 having 

burst open on 

account of floods in the § monsoon of 1892, i.e., after 
the season of high jirices had passed away, show tliat 
the well-to-do people still keep grain stored in under^ouiid 
pits. Letting alone, therefore, the law of demand and 
supply, Government can, on account ot tbe improved stu-e 
of communications, safely depend on the required quantity 
of food stock forthcoming in any corner of tlie district. 

8. The distress in 1896-97 was more extensive than 
in 1876-77, but it was less severe on account of favourable 
cireumsfances, such as (1) tbe vas'ly improved state of com¬ 
munications, (2) the prompt and complel.e organization of 
relief measures, (3) the extensive use of Government loans 
on favourable terms, (4) the spread of education which has 
enabled the people to understc.ud the benefit of the rein f 

measures, (5) 


ly iscrement 
Deduct— 

No. of peraona relieved on 
relief works or gratuitous 
relief— 

27,112,828 Total No. of 
peraoDs reliev¬ 
ed. 


Year. 

Total 

Revenue 

Demanda, 

Revenue 
collected up 
to diet July. 

Balance out- 
slaudiug on 
l6t Augiint. 


R 

R 

H 

1898-9711 

14,17,916 

10,91,923 

3,26.991 

1876-7711 

12,94,814 

6,46.434 

7,48,380 


tlie improved 
capacity of 
the land-hold¬ 
ers to stand 
the stress as 
evinced by 
the payment 
of land reve¬ 
nue demands 
without coer- 


fo) The numbers refer to the qneitiona drawn up by the rommiaaion 

• FiW.para. 2of Survey Commisaioner’s teport 0“ “>6 dated 17t i March 1897) 

t r.-* iarair-upha 4 and 9 of Survey Commiseioner’a report od Dyapur Dlatnot (his No A~8 6, a^eu iztii a aron 
t ride ?a”|raph 4 of printed Government letter No. l&.Fara of I2th January 1897 to the Governmeut uf India. 

§ Ttif poTii. 10of Mr. Najjent’B reriew o£ the Biiapur AdminlstTation PuBport for 
11 Fiffures t:\ken from Mr. PaDse^s Final Famine Report for 1896-97. 

^ Fljfaree taken from the Jaraabuodi Report for 187ft*77« 






KINDTES OF X7IDBKCB. 


iS5 


don, uid (6) the snppleraentary aid made available on a 
Ta«t Male fxom the Indian Charitable Funde. 

Stffieienej/ and economy of the relief meaenree. 

10. Angnst was the month of maximnm presenre in 
the Bijapnr District both in 1896-97 and 1876-77. In 
Angnst year, the total number daily reUeved on relief 
worn or otherwise was 133,663 as compared with 166,064 in 
Angnst 1877. The percentages which these figores give on 
the total population of the district according to the general 
census immediately preceding the two famines come to 16'8 
and 20*2 reepectively. The standard of 16 per cent seems, 
therefore, nearer the mark, and when due allowance is made 
for the increment in the population, which mast have taken 
in t^ intervals that elapsed between the year of the 
census and the famine 
iDTotoi popaisUon iseiudiss year, the( 1) standard will 

‘“TWuwbir.ri.svri ; K ^ found to beJdrly 
PwMPUft. a • a U49 oorrect* 1 do not thmK 

this standard is likely to 
be exceeded in the affected area of the ^mbay Presidency 
taken as a whole. 

__11. The 

No.ot«.^ Pwc«>U(.| P^roent^go of 

sent mu»»- of porooM persons reliev* 

Hoatb. od d»«j rtllsTSd 

darlni to popola. ed tO totu 

18eS-S7. UOD. , . 

_popnlation m 

HoTsmboiisee . . II.IM I S the late famine 

; ■: ”:2.‘ it u given in th. 

; : ; «;«i IJ'! ““p"- ^h* 

April „ . . . j;s standard was 

Ha 8 6 04 « « 

junt • . . . ri.sit S8 shghtly ex* 

Joir • 106, see isi ® . 

.. iss.ees is*8 oeeded only in 

SepUmbot«... I.SJ.SJS IS-e 

Oeiobei. so,MS s'S the month of 

■ ■ ' ' " August. 


No. ot pel- 
•one nlire- 
•d d*ilT 
durlni 
1898-97. 

Perctntase 
ot pere'.ne 
relleeed 
to papal.. 

tiOD. 

11.138 

VS 

88.K«t 

4‘4 

74,389 

9-9 

88.8$3 

111 

89.481 

10* 1 

76.313 

98 

89161 

86 

ri.std 

89 

106,366 

13*9 

133.863 

16*6 

1,13.873 

16*4 

30,943 

8'8 


Death* from cholera. 


I_1897. 

"I ISil 


dysentery, etc. 


the inadequacy of wage or the low quality of food supplied Boo Boha- 
in poor-houses, kitchens or in connection with the nlLge dur A. B. 
dole. In profff of this I may point to the foe; that in the Detai. 
month of maximnm pressure (August), when the number of 
persons daily relieved was 133,663, the deaths numbered l*t hfar. 
only 4,200, while in the month of May, when the nnmber J899. 

of people relieved was only 69,262, the deaths were 6,516. — 

It may also be stated that if the principal aim of Gb>vem- 
ment m devising relief meaenres was to prevent death from 
starvation, that has been accomplished with a success beyond 
the most sanguine expectation of officers who had expe¬ 
rience of any previous famine. Even the agents of the now 
defonct Poona Sarvajanik Sabha or the Deccan Sabha who 
virited Bijapnr were not able to point to a single dc^ 
suspected to have been caused iy starvation. No local 




12. For a short time tbe number of relief workers 
and also of dependents seemed to exceed the natur^ pro¬ 
portion, but this excess was promptly checked by the adop¬ 
tion of measures mentioned in my reply to question No. 16. 

13. No. 

14. The relief arrangements were quite adequate. 

16. As compared with the normal rate, the mortal- 

•Normal Death rate—tS9r. wasfbra portion 

__ of the year exces- 

Tnwi sive. It was below 

Mooch. mortolitr ,, , 

Id 1SS7. tbe normal up to 

--the end of February 

T : ; : I 897 and then it 

J.SS5” 1SB7 : 

FstcusTJ. i.66« and trebled in the 

March „ . . . i,oa 

April . s,e86 month of May. 

Mar . 6 AI 6 _ ; 

Joot n • . . 3,643 The excess over the 

Jdr , . 4184 , . 

Aosuat . 4 300 nomiu cannot en- 

Kapt«Dlb4T. 8,tl03 4 . I , .V . a 

Ooiobar . 3486 tirely be attributed 

" - - ~ ~~ ' ■ to cholera, because 

the district is rarely free from that disease and the mortal- 
Death* from choler a. ie„ Depnty 

ises. I_1897. Sanitary Commissioner attributM 

♦6,131 I isii the excess mortality to fevers, 

--bowel-complainta,snchasffibnThcBa, 

dysentery, etc. The oae of old and rotten grain, which 
taken bom gnun pits is offered slightly cheaper and finds 
extenrive demand amongst poor people, as al» the use of 
other unwholesome food, must have led to complaints such 
as those mentioned above. So &r as I can judge, no reason¬ 
able measure that Government conld adopt would have 
prevmted the mortality to an appreciable extent. It was 
ceriunly not due to any defect in relief operations such as 


-- cases of emaciation. 

1877. 1897. Besides, comparing 

_ __ the mortality of the 

D.4th. . . B3.V»t 39.8403 

" bearing in mind at 

————————— the time that 

while the figures of 1877 aie admitted to be far below the 
actual numW^ of deaths the registration of vital statis¬ 
tics has since vastly improved, the results seem quite satis¬ 
factory. 

16. The followine changes were found necessary 
which were followed by a decrease in tbe numbers on 
r^ef:— 

(1) Stricter exaction of task (fining below the 

minimum wage on account of short work wilfully 
turned out). 

(2) Compulsory residence in camps. 

(3) Drafting to central works. 

(4) Substitution of cooked food to dependants instead 

of cash payments. 

The decrease in each case was the direct resnlt of the 
ehan^ introduced, but these changes had not the effect of 
exclnding from relief persons entitM to it. 

17. So for as is known, there was not the remotest 
oonneetion between the changes mentioned above and the 
high death-rate already noticed. 

18. The tests prescribed wen yra dually hnt rigorously 
carried out. 

19. In laying down general principles for famine 
administration, tbe Famine Commissioners, in para. 112 of 
their report, have desired that employment should be offered 
to t^ people in need of relief in time to secure them against 
the danger of foiling into an enfeeble condition through 
want! In all the required places relief works were open^ 
but it took some time before the arrangements for strict 
supervision were completed and things gut settled. The 
exaction of task worx was, however, never neglected, and 
the idlers began to be fined so early as December 1896. 

20. Both women and working children were also sub- 

___jected to the 

I fohour test. 

Amount j The number 

W<4k •silos number ol ,<>* of persons 

Xu. «“-■ fined between 

_ June •• and 

September 
^ was as g^ven 

HhJao*i897 . lo.sss u.Ia 4 1,131 in the mar- 

nth „ „ . . a.«o ».w» i.oss rin. 

lath „ „ . . 34.7S* is.is* i.sKs In the be- 

SidJalj „ . . 4s,9ts 18,069 8.601 ginning of 

.. 40,407 1S.S15 1,863 Atiirn«t a nir- 

i 7 tb " „ . . 65.499 83.aj 8,939 angnst a cir 

t4th „ ... . B4 ,i49 ss.6»s 6,931 cnlar was 

8i.t. 98,136 87.916 7.088 iggned (vide 

TthAOfiMt,. . . 93.390 I4.0*e 8.398 

I 4 th „ „ . . »e,«8 38.438 8.183 Appendix A) 

Slut ... . 108.619 8i,ui 6 , 6(9 for regulat- 

18th. 119.809 11,181 «.779 

4tb September 1897 . 186.S89 36,189 4,113 V“® 

nth „ . iii.iw 39,HM 4.975 properly, 

18th .. .. . I(».i>r6 38.119 4.81 > which re- 

oomplainta on 


We4k esllDS 


' 8th Jooe 1897 . 
11th ,, „ . 

19th ,, ,, . 

Mth ,. .. . 

lidJalj „ . 
10th „ „ . 

I7tb „ ,. . 

34th ., „ . 

3let „ ,. . 

7th Aof Uft,. . 

I4th „ „ . 

3let ,, ,, . 

38th. 

4tb September 1897 

nth 

18tb 

36(b 


Af€ng$ 

doily 

number of 
work* 
people. 

N amber 
of 

paraooo 

flood. 

1 

Amoont 

of 

fluo. 



B 

10.991 

11.144 

i.iti 

39.430 

9,999 

l.OM 

H.(B1 

17,018 

1^08 

34.7S4 

1B..169 

1.505 

46,»46 

18.056 

S.fiOl 

60.407 

19,615 

9.561 

65.666 

S3.79i 

3,899 

84,149 

SS.6»8 

6,933 

93.136 

S7.994 

7.038 

93.360 

95.006 

6.:^e5 

96,939 

83.436 

9,383 

108,619 

84, U1 

8,6(0 

119,806 

8). 481 

4.779 

186,889 

S6.9d9 

Alls 

114.139 

aa.Hfto 

i.976 

I0^>.lf7< 

38,119 

4;ii> 

71,071 

8;i,807 

6.490 


tbe part of relief workers. 


* TtfUM Uk«ik tron th« SaoHarj Conraittioner** iUtea«nt aceoiDptojiaf 0. B. No. 9010 -Pub., doUdSSth Dooombor 1307. 
1 l^ono taken from tbo Snnltarr CoBaiooioo#r*i Bopori lor isM. 
t pniro 981 of the Admlnta^TOtlon Bopori I 1b« Bomkit PwaMency for 1877-79. 

(I Vid4 appendix to O. R. No. r010*7am.» &tod 98tb DocembeV 18e7e 
N rii«piiMe97of the R JaporGakotteor. 

P* Piniof ooloir tbr mloiiauiu beifou in tbir month 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


Mao Baha¬ 
dur A. B. 
Desai. 

1st Mar. 
1998. 


21. Tlie subjoined table gives the required percent¬ 
ages :— 


Month. 

Population. 

Daily 
immbi-T 
of lelicf 
workers. 

Daily 
number ot 
depend¬ 
ants and 
peretmn 
relieved 
gratuU 
tou-ly. 

• ercent. 
age on 
popular 
tioo. 

Percent¬ 
age on 
number of 
relief 
wotktrs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

t^eniber . 

Jaoujiry 1897 . 
Kehrnfiry „ . 

M;.rph „ . 

April , 

May „ . 

June ,, « 

•Inly » . 

AutfllBt ,, . 

September „ . 

October ,, . 

November „ , 

1 \ 

1 7,96,339-! 

1 

; I 

3,709 

27,fi:t4 

61.385 

69,091 

54,416 

61.229 

48,031 

6I.3!2 

80,900 

92 856 
16,035 

2S2 

8,154 

19.769 

29,7t52 

26,016 

24,984 

21,228 

20.0a5 

21.674 

30.1r0 

29.81K 

15,909 

E9 

•03 

102 

2- 4 

3- 7 
32 
31 
2-6 
2*5 
31 
8*8 
3-7 
1-9 

7-6 
295 
83 1 
603 

47- 8 

48- 7 
442 
38-9 
30 5 
291 
32-1 

105-8 


The figures in column 4 include non-working children" 
Taking this fact into consideration, the highest percentage 
reached was that in August and cannot be regarded as 
excessive. 


order to remove urgent demand for labour, more than ona 
work had to be opened in one and the same taluka, as the 
sanctioned programme kept by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment left no option for choosing a central work sufficiently 
large to meet the demand. 

It was in the middle of January, i. e., within two months 
of the first relief work opened, that the Taoshi Tank work, 
which is situated in the district of Belgaum, was begun and 
drafting commenced. Two more tank works were added to 
the programme later on, one—in July and the other in 
August. It was, however, a standing order that no labour¬ 
ers were to be employed close to their homes. Residence 
on the work was made compulsory. 

24, 25 and 26. The subjoined table gives for the 
month of August—the period of maximum pressure—the 
total population of persons relieved on works through wage 
and its percentage on the census population:— 




Average number 

Percentage 


Population 

of persons daily 

1 of total num- 

year. 

as per preced- 

relieved on relief 

1 ber relieved 


Ing ceubuB. 

works excluding 
dependents. 

! on popula¬ 
tion. 

August 1897 . 

796,339 

193,502 

12*1 

Angoefc 1877 • 

816,272 

106,303 

lS-3 


22. It is somewhat difficult to answer the question 
as regards the relation between the task and the wage. 
The figures of relief workers weekly furnished are not classi¬ 
fied, but from the number of 
taWc lit rcpl, 20. the following 

percentages available for the 
months of Pehruary and August it may be inferred— 

(1) that most of the relief workers were content with 

the C or D clae,s wage; 

(2) that even the able-bodied amongst them would not 

try to ruse to a higher class for the sake of the 
increased wage; 

(3) that presumably, therefore, unless the C or D class 

persons supplemented their rations from the 
ca.sh allowances for dependents, the wage fixed 
for those classes is sufficient to sujiport a person 
on a relief work; 

(4) if this is so, the A and B class wages leave a margin 

which would seem superlluous. 


The percentages of relief workers 
Fcbviuiry and August were: — 

during 

the months of 

ClUEB. 

On 16(h 

On 7ih 

February. 

AufUUat. 

A . . . . 

12-5 

4-09 

B , . . . 

59-3 

65-5 

C . . . . 

22-9 

35'6 

D . . . . 

5-2 

4-7 


Number of persous 
relieved. 


I was not in the famine districts in 1877, but from what 

is known from the 
printed reports and 
other records, the 
organization of relief 
works was much 
slower and less com¬ 
plete and hordes of 
emaciated people had 
begun to wander 
about before the 
works were got into 
full starting. I saw 
many such people 
going to the chief 
towns in the Ratna- 
giri District. In 
the recent famine, 
relief works were 
everywhere estab¬ 
lished immediately 
the demand for them 
was sati.sfactorily 
ascertained by means 
of test works. The 



1B96-97.* 

lfe70-77.t 

November , , 

11,133 

3,420 

December , , 

35,664 

16,608 

January , , 

7-i,3«9 

45,301 

February 

68,n63 

38,950 

xMareh . , 

80.431 

8i,790 

April , 

76,213 

61,26J 

.May . 

69,2H2 

93,140 

June • . 

71,316 

311,822 

•luiy . . . 

Aiiguet 

105,680 

12(',683 

183,663 

lC6,0.i4 

fiepiember , , 

)22.B73 

64,862 

67,525 

October * , 

30,943 

November , , 

1,029 

7,01 9 

December , , 

771 

2,638 


y. B,—For 1876-77 information about non* 
workiug chlldrvu and dopaodauts is not 
HeparaU'iy ayailablefor each mouth to enable 
a uompiirison being mads, and benue lu this 
table number of persons rclioTed on relief 
wt rbiB i^r otherwise in both the famines has 
had to be conipared. 
comparatively larger attond.ance during the first six months 
of the year as compared with 1877 was chiefly due to the 
above-mentioned circumstances. 

27 and 28. Gratuitous relief was administered in four 
ways;— 


Tliis shows that in the month of maximum pressure the 
proportion of A class workers had heavily fallen and was 
very small. I think that many of the really able-bodied 
people seek private work on better wage. In the month of 
April I met at Ugar, a village in the Athni Taluka, about 
110 people from the Slndgi side. Tliey had each with them 
when they went there a saving of E20 to S40. Thus 
was brought to my notice by the Guzar who had employed 
them on the improvement of his fields. A few of them 
were accompanied by their families. The preponderance of 
women on a relief work can thus to some extent be account¬ 
ed tor and explains in its turn the larger percentage of 
children. Practically the relief workers have worked as if 
class A did not exist, and consequently the task work laid 
doivn in the Code seems open to revision. The B and C 
classes reranined as strong as before, bnt a large number had 
to be fined for insufficient task. It seems that until the 
system of fining below the minimum was introduced they 
were content with D wage. 

23. In regard to the distance test, the instructions 
of the i’amino Commission were never lost sight of. In tho 
beginning, for want of subordinates, tools, etc., it was difficult 
to make any choice. The Bljapur-Honwad Road was the 
first work opened. It was close to Bijapur. Xext seven 
other works were opened in the remaining tahikas with a 
view to provide labour in each taluka. Subsequently, in 


(1) It was given to dependants either on relief works 

through kitchens or by cash payment. 

(2) It was given through poor-houses, where residence 

was made compulsory. 

(3) It was given to village officers by payment in cash. 

(4) It was also given in villages. The village dole was 

throughout given in grain. The list was care¬ 
fully prepared and supervised from time to time 
by several officers from Circle Inspectors up to 
the Divisional Officers, and the dole was paid to 
those persons only who were really in need of it. 

In 1877 it was fonnd that the patils, to whom the distribu¬ 
tion of the village dole was left, had cheated the people, and 
on account of this distrust the number of people permitted 
to he so relieved in that year was proportionately small.! 

29. There are no figures of 1877 to be compared with 
in regard to the extent and cost of gi-atuitous home relief. 
But there is not the least doubt that in 1896-97 the relief 
reached the jxioplc for whom it was intended quite in time 
and under a most efficient supervision. One undeniable 
proof of its success is to be met with in the fact that not 
one famished person was found wandering. 

30. In 1896-97 tho total number of persons relieved 
in various ways was 27,142,828§ and the total expenditure 


• Taken from Mr. I’ansc’s Statement A aoconipftnyin^ bis Final Famine Report. 

+ Taken from Surv'ey CommiSRiouer's Report >;o. A.—826 of 17th March 1897. 
t Vide paj?e 178 of Part III of the Famine Commission's Report, 

^ Statements A and B accompanying Bijapar CuUeotoi’s Final Famine Report for 1896*97. 
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incurred on relief amounted to R28,61,680.« The cost of 
relief deduced from the above figm'es comes to one anna and 
eight pies per head. The total number of persons relieved 
in the famine of 1876-77 was 20,677,1271 and the expendi¬ 
ture incurred amounted to R26,83,757t. The cost per 
unit was therefore one anna and eleven pies. 

31. The total amount of loans given to agricnlturists 
was R 13,38,265J against R810 in the preceding famine. 
The amount of land revenue postponed last year was 
R3,25,991t against H7,48,380 in 1876-77. The system 
of making advances to cultivators has been of later growth 
and it is now much prized by the cultivators. In the scar¬ 
city of 1891-92 the amount of tagai granted was R2,84,674. 
Mr. Fleet and the District Oificei’s were of opinion that the 
scarcity of 1891-92 had been tided over by the free grant of 
tagai advances. The experiment was tried during the recent 
famine on a much larger scale and with complete success. 

32. I think the only classes on whom the famine will 
leave a lingering trace for some yeai-s consist of (1) people 
(artizans and othere) who had ample credit but scanty 
resources and who out of self-respect preferred to borrow, 
whether fr'om Government or sowkars, (2) and also the poorer 
agriculturists, who although they resorted to relief works 
lost heavily in cattle on account of the extraordinary dearth 
of fodder. All others may be said to have passed off un¬ 
scathed. The traders have enriched themselves. The big 
land-holders, too, made large profits by the sale of pit grain. 
So far as can be judged from public opinion on the subject, 
no classes have been permanently injured. 

33. The scheme of famine relief as laid down by the 
Code seems open to improvement in regard to the revision of 
classification of labourers and the consequent readjustment 
of task and wage. Also in regard to the preservation of 
cattle and the provision for using compulsion under certain 
restrictions when a distance test has to be enforced against 
a needy but an obstinate relief worker. I have made further 
remarks in explanation of these suggestions in my reply to 
question No. 49. 

Extent to which the prescriptions of the Provincial 
Famine Code have been departed from or have been 
found to be unsuitable. 

89. The measures of State relief were as under :— 

(1) Gratuitous relief by dole. 

(2) Famine relief works. 

(3) Poor-houses. 

(4) Kitchens. 

Other measures of relief ;— 

(5) Suspension of land revenue. 

(6) Loans to agriculturists. 

(7) Relief to respectable persons. 

(8) Temporary improvement of water-supply. 

(9) Free grazing in Government forests and supply 

of fodder. 

The measures of private relief were :— 

(1) Poor-houses by the Municipalities of Bijapur, 

Guledgudd and Ilkal. 

(2) Private subscriptions. 

(3) Indian Charitable Fund. 

40. Vide head paragraph. 

41. All the measures were authorized by the Code. 

42. Yes. Section 16 (a) of the Code regarding 
weavers. 

43. I have appended a statement (Appendix B) showing 
what material departures were made in practice from the 
detailed provisions contained in the Famine Code. The 
nature of the change introduced, together with the reasons 
for it, are also given in the statement. 

One of the mo.st important steps taken was, under section 
79 of the Famine Code, in regard to the regulation of the 
wages by the amount of the work performed. Fining 
below the minimum under clause (b) of section 87 was 
being extensively enforced and under the gang task system 
the exaction of fine gave rise to many complaints. The 
circular which is annexed hereto as Appendix A worked 
exceedingly well and was admitted to bo equitable all round. 


_ 44. There is no doubt that with regard to the relief of 
distress and saving of human life one and all the measures 
of reUof were eminently successful. As regards economy 
there was perhaps some room for improvement. 

In para. 22 of his inspection note on relief works in the 
Bombay Presidency, Mr. Higham gives the following 
table :— 


Department, 

Average daily attendance daring 
eight months. 

June 30th, 1877. 

June 26th, »97. 

Civil Department 

Public Works Department . 

Total on Belief Works 

Dependants on Works 

Grand Total . 

42,693 

99,513 

6,823 

129,301 

142,206 

136,124 

9,191 

56,162 

151,397 

- ... .- J 

192,286 


and observes— 

(1) that as compared with 1876-77, the number of 

works in charge of Civil officers in the recent 
famine were small j 

(2) that the number of dependants was larger in 1896-97 

than in 1876-77. 

It is obvious that Mr. Higham had not before him the 
orders§ under which relief works in 1876-77 were carried 
out. There were then, as now, four classes, but they were 
differently treated in regard to relief;— 

First Class. —All the able-bodied men and women corres¬ 
ponding to the present class A of the Code. These were 
drafted to relief works under Public Works Department. 

Second Class. —The less capable, the older men and the 
women and children. These ai'e now comprised in classes 
B, C, and D. These were drafted to works under the Civil 
Department. 

Third Class. —People incapable of travelling any distance 
and incapable of ordinary labour to be employed in villages. 
Part of this is comprised in the present class D. 

Fourth Class. —The old, infirm, blind and cripples who 
have no one to support them. 

Subsequently it was directed!! that children under 7 
years of age whose parents were on relief works should be 
dealt with as belonging to class IV, but relieved on relief 
works by a cash payment of x anna. 

It was in conse(juence of these orders that all the relief 
workers who now joiii the Public Works Department relief 
works under class B, C or D were employed in 1876-77 on 
civil works. That system was disapproved by the Famine 
Commission, who in paragraph 129 of their report desire 
that the management ot all works, large or small, should be 
entrusted to the olficers of the Public Works Department. 
Section 67 of the Bombay Famine Code accordingly 
directs that the construction of either large or small works 
shall, as far as possible, be undertaken by officers of the 
Public Works Department. This accounts for the change 
of policy noticed by Mr. Higham. 

Similarly Mr. Higham’s remarks about the number of 
dependants in 1896-97 being larger than in 1876-77 do not 
appear to be correct. In support of my assumption I have' 
only to invite attention to the figures of relief workers and 
non-working children of 1876-77 given at page 176 of the 
Famine Commission Report, Part III. The months of 

ma Xim u m 
pressure in 
that year in 
the Presi¬ 
dency taken as 
a whole were 
April, May 
and June. 
The marginal 
table will 
show that in 
respect to 
non-working 


Month. 

Total 
number of 
relief 
workers. 

Number 
of non* 
working 
children. 

Percent¬ 
age. ! 

April • . 

286,180 

76,341 

30-1 

May • « • 

301,349 

106,309 

29-4 

June • • • 

369,050 

111,050 

SO’9 


Bao Baha 
dur A. B, 
Desai. 

1st Mar. 
1898. 


* Firfa Statements A ami 11 accompanylofy Bijapur Collector’s Final Fainiue Report for 1896-97. 
t Vide pasre 66 of the Statistical Atlas—famine details, 
f Taken from Mr. Pause’s Final Fiiuilne Report. 

§ Vide Q. R, No, 20ft C.W.—8tj9, dated 2lat November 1876 (Public Works Department), 
tl Vide (J. R. No. 312 C, W.—1116, dated 26th December 1876 (Public Works Depurtmeui). 

Bom. 


T 
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cAtW/'en aZo»« the percentage was 29 or 30. This shows 
that Mr. Higham’s figures of “ dependants ” on which he 
bases his remarks are far below the mark. 

It cannot, however, be doubted that the number of 
dependants in the recent famine was, in proportion to 
relief workers, large enough to call for an explanation. The 
subjoined table gives the required information : 


Month. 

% 

Daily 
number ot 
relief 
workers. 

Daily 
number of 
noD-work- 
iug 

children. 

Daily 
number 
ol other 
depend- 
aots. 

Total. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
to(-al daily 
Dumber 
on relief 
workers. 

November 1896 


3,709 

281 

... 

281 

7-6 

December ,, 


27,634 

7,455 

... 

7,455 

27-7 

January 1S97 


51,396 

18,138 

... 

18,128 

35‘3 

February „ 


69,094 

21,013 


21,013 

36-5 

March », 


61,-415 

16,563 

727 

16,289 

29*9 

April „ 


61,229 

13,684 

810 

14,494 

28 2 

May ,, 


48.034 

8,865 

810 

9.675 

20* 

June ,1 


61,312 

6.266 

1,209 

6,476 

12*6 

July „ 


80,996 

7,399 

2,189 

9.587 

11-8 

August „ 


103,502 

10,964 

4,058 

16.022 

14-5 

September „ 


92,856 

10,279 

1,911 

12.190 

131 

October ,, 


15,035 

3,304 

171 

2,475 

16*4 


It is a fact for congratulation that, except in January 
and I’ebruai'y 1897, the number of children and other 
dependants taken together never exceeded the highest per¬ 
centage of non-working children alone reached in 1876-77. 
While the list of relief workers was being pruned of super¬ 
fluities by the exaction of task and tho enforcement of 
distance test, that of non-working children and dependants 
was also subjected to a similar check by the .substitution of 
cooked ration for cash. The effect of this is manifest in the 
reduction both of relief workers and dependants. In times 
of such acute distress tho officers responsible for the preven¬ 
tion of tho loss of human life through stai-vation cannot 
but choose to err on the right side by admitting to relief 
persons about whose actual condition in life there is no 
trustworthy evidence ready to hand. The results^ of village 
inspection and the enforcement of the task, the distance and 
other tests can only be looked for later on when the first 
hurry and bustle and the consequent excitement arc over. 
I believe that no precaution that could have been taken 
would have avoided, to an appreciable extent, the excess 
number of relief workers or dependants, which, however, was 
but moderate. 

45 to 48.—It is difficult to answer these questions without 
encroaching upon the complicated subject relating to the 
comparative merits of the task and piece-work systems or 
the revision of tho existing classification of labourers and 
the adjustment of wage to task. 

Mr. Higham admits that tho piece-work system has had 
no trial in this Presidency. Its adoption will no doubt 
give great relief to tho hard-worked officers in charge of the 
works, but it is not likely to suit the requirements of relief. 
It makes no provision for the dependants. If Mr. Higham’s 
distance test of 40 to 60 miles is to bo adopted in future, 
the dependants must always accompany the relief workers. 


If they do, their presence close to the works will, as it does 
at present, be a source of trouble, and the cost of their 
ti-avelling and subsistence will have to be borne by Govern¬ 
ment when labourers are to be drafted ; if, ^on the other 
hand, they are to be left at home, their relatives on relief 
works will find it difficult to arrange_ for their feeding. 
Again, tho stimulus for earning an increased wage may 
benefit a large number of able-bodied people who have no 
dependants and thus divert Government money from its 
main object. It will also exhaust the work sooner than is 
desirable. 

The modified intermediate system has nearly the same 
objections. This system requires an ordinary labourer or a 
family of labourers to earn what the average family now 
cams'in the shai)e of both wages or gratuitous doles com¬ 
bined plus the Sunday wage. It was tried iu the Dharwar 
District, but was not in force sufficiently long to admit of a 
decided opinion being formed. 

The task-work system by individuals or by gangs has been 
tried iu two most trying seasons, and its defects have been 
known and considered removable without radical changes. 
Moreover, the people have become quite familiar to it. A 
famine year is not the time for experiments. Any system 
other than task-work will be unintelligible to tho people and 
may possibly be attended, as every change in such times is, 
with undesirable results. If the gang task is regularly 
enforced according to the circular issued in this Division in 
August last (Appendix A), there need be no excuse for high 
rates for low tasks being in force. 

70. In conclusion, I wish to say a word about the 
famine programme in reply to question 70. The plans and 
estimates ready at the beginning of tho recent famine were 
those prepared some yeai-s ago. Irrigation works in Bijapur 
have never been thought remunerative enough to warrant a 
large outlay. The metal-brcaking was therefore naturally 
relied upon. 

As will appear from the remark quoted at page 4 of the 
I’amine Atlas, it was believed that such a famine as that of 
1876-77 did not befall a country oftener than once in 60 
years. We have had it within 20 years, and as regards 
Bijapur there was, in addition, a season of unusual scarcity 
in 1891, which took away thousands of cattle and thereby 
impoverished the agriculturists. If unfortunately a cala¬ 
mity of the extent we have just passed through repeats itself 
within, say, another 15 or 20 years, then the question as to 
the nature of the works on tho famine progarame is a serious 
one. Metal-breaking does not pay and is unsuited for the 
concentration of labour and costly for pui^poses of con¬ 
structing lints or establishing Icitchens or poor-houses. Big 
tank works are only possible at a considerable distance; 
but this will have to bo faced as an inexorable necessity. 
Belief workers together with their dependants will have 
to be drafted, whether willing to go or not, to large works 
even 100 miles away from their homes, and we seem to be 
within a measurable distance of the time when a legal 
authority, subject to certain safeguards, will be necessary 
to compel a relief worker to go to a particular work. 

The necessity of having small works on the programme 
cannot at the same time be dispensed with. They will ^ be 
necessary both at the beginning of a famine as a training 
school for familiarizing the people to residence in camps, 
and at the end of the famine to enable them to be nearer 
home to resume agricultural operations. Occasionally also, 
when cholera breaks out on a crowded central work and the 
relief workers leave it in a body and disperse in different 
directions, there must be small works to fall back upon, even 
though temporarily. 


APPENDIX A. 


CIBCULAR. 

From Superintending Engineer, S.D., dated Belgaum, the 6th August 1897. 

Subject to the following exceptions, all payments to famine _ labourer's should be proportional to the amount of work 
done by the gang of which they are members, as laid down in Section 79, Famine Belief Code. 

Exceptions:— 

(а) Working children should not be fined below minimum wages, except those who are big and healthy, and who 

persistently refuse to do up to 70 per cent, of their tasks. 

(б) Members of D class should be paid minimum wages, but attention is drawn to the concluding portion of Section 

78 (a). Famine Belief Code. 
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2. Ill cases in which the fine reduces the wage to below the minimum, the Siibdivisional officer should, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, hold an inspection of the gang, in company with the Special Civil officer, re-arrange the classification, and eliminate 
the known contumacious characters, who should bo formed into separate gangs by themselves, or be sent to the poor-house 
when one is available. 

3. In the case of labourei's living out in the open during the rains and for whom no hutting accommodation is availafle> 
tasks should be reduced by 20 per cent, and then payments should be made in accordance with the above rules. 


APPENDIX B. 

Statement showing material departures from the prescriptions of the Famine Code. 


(c) New-comers drafted into B and C classes, and who are unaccustomed to the style of work set to them, should 
be exempted from fines until, in the opinion of the Subdivisional officer, they have had time to learn the 
work. But they must in that inteiwal satisfy the officer in charge of the work that they “ are honestly 
working to the best of their ability ’’—Section 79 (c). Famine Belief Code. 

(rf) In all cases of fining below the minimum wage, the Subdivisional officer must satisfy himself that the defici¬ 
ency of work is due to wilfnlness, and not to weakness. Wilfulness may bo assumed, unless the Medical 
officer provides the worker with a certificate of weakness, in which case it will be a matter for consideration 
whether the worker should not be put for a time into the D class. 


Section of the Famine 
Code. 


Nature of departure from the prescription 
of the Famine Code. 


Order passed by Government. 


Gratuitous Belief. 

Sections 58 and 69 . It was pointed ont to Government that in many Government in their Eesolution No. 105-Fam., 

villages there was no resident grain-dealer, \ dated 11th January 1897, approved of the sug- 
that the nearest giuin-shop was generally gestion. 
distant, and that consequently it wa.s impos¬ 
sible to carry ont strictly the provisions of 
Sections 68 and 69. It was suggested that 
the difficulty would bo best met by assigning 
to patels, or, where patels were illiterate, to 
village accountants, the duty of distributing 
the gratuitous relief. Tlie supplies necessary 
for a whole week’s dole might be obtained by 
tho patel or accountant from the neaj-est grain- 
dealer, who would give credit on the Maralat- 
dar's guarantee and would be repaid in the 
ordinary way on village dole. Form No. 2. 

Section 60 • .It was found that many villages in the Bijapur Government Resolution No. _663-Fam., dated 

District had but one or two Walikars, and February 1897, authorized the Commis- 

those villages being generally small did not sioner to make payment of the cash equivalent 
possess a grain-shop and consequently dole had .tli® *1016 weekly or monthly in cases in 
to be brought from some adjoining market, ''^hich he considered that course desirable, and 

village or town. It was therefore recommend- observed that if an allowance of R2 would 

ed that in exceptional cases, such as those men- suffice there was no valid reason for giving the 

tioned above, a monthly cash ^yment of the "VValikars the maximum ration, 

value of dole might be substituted with the 
sanction of the Commissioner. 


Famine Belief Works. | 

Section 74 . . Section 74 was silent as to up to what age of j P®solution No. _995-Pam., dated 

children nursing mothers were to be paid cash March 1897, the following suggestions 

allowances and from what age ca-sh payment '^®'^® sanctioned;— 

was to cease and feeding at kitchens to begin. 

(1) Only nursing mothers who are not required 

to work sWl be treated under Section 
74. 

(2) All nursing mothers who are required to 

work shall receive in addition to the 
wage they eai-n cash payment under the 
Code for any child without teeth in 
both jaws. 

(3) All children with teeth in both jaws shall 

be fed in the kitchen, but if they cannot 
eat the whole of their ration the remain¬ 
ing portion shall be given to their 
mother. 

Section 82 • . With reference to delay in payment of wages to Government in their Resolution No. 78-Fara., 

relief workers it was reported to Government dated 8th January 1897, remarked that in the 

that one cause of delay was the varying rate North-West Provinces a change wa.s not made 

of price of grain, and that if a rate could be in the rate of cash wage on account of a varia- 

laia down for each week from that of the pre- tion in price which was less than 10 per cent., 

vious week, matters would be greatly ex- and observed that they would not object to the 

pedited. adoption of the practice if it would save delay 

in payment. 
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Section of the Famine 
Code 


APPENDIX '^—continued. 


Nature of departure from the prescription 
of the Famine Code. 


Order passed hy Government. 


Section 82 


Famine Belief Works —icontinned. ] 

This section provided daily and bi-weekly pay¬ 
ments. It was proposed to introduce weekly 
instead of bi-weekly payments to people who 
had been a month or so on relief works. It 
was pointed out to Government that as relief 
workers made their purchases on bazar day 
once a week, the proposal, if sanctioned, would 
give cashiers leisure to collect coin as required 
by Section 194 of the Code and also that more 
larger coin could be used in payment to 
labourers on relief works. 


Government Resolution No. 227-I’am., dated 
22nd January 1897, sanctioned the amendment 
of the section admitting of weekly payments to 
relief workers in place of bi-weekly ones. 


Section 85 


It was suggested that the bazar day should be 
made the weekly holiday. 


The matter having gone up to Government of 
India, amendment of the section was sanc¬ 
tioned so as to provide that the day of rest 
prescribed for labourers employed on relief 
works should ordinarily be the market day of 
the nearest town or large village (Government 
Resolution No. 204, dated 20th January 
1897.) 


Section 85 


I It was suggested to Government in March 1897 Government Resolution No. 1329-Fam., dated 

• 1 ... .... .... .V . , ..... T_ . _j.:- A 


that a rule might be passed to the effect that 
the Sunday or the rest day wage could be 
claimed only by those who had, after the Sun¬ 
day or rest-day succeeding their arrival on the 
work, laboured for six days consecutively. 


18th June 1897, sanctioned the rule. 


- Section 90 . . i It was pointed out that there were difBculties in Government Resolution No. 9341, dated 23rd 

V • ,, * i* .y /-V.7T. _ 'J.i. _ -VT _t—. lone flnyvi TV* fBeirtTyfir 


the way of the Collectors appointing a Magis¬ 
trate with summary powers (i.e., First Class 
Magistrate) to be a Special Civil Officer on a 
large relief work or group of such works; that 
the duties required of him under Section 92 
imply his constant attendance on the work, 
and that it would be impossible to make groups 
of such works within the meaning of Section 
90 or to spare any First Class Magistrate to 
devote his whole time to such work. 


November 1896, authorized the Commissioner 
to appoint olKcers of the position of Mdmlat- 
ddrs Head Karkuns to be Special Civil Officers 
on relief works. 


Section 107 . . ‘ It was proposed to give the recipients of gratui- Government in their Resohition R o. 607-Fam.. 

j tons relief jowari instead of flour and grain dated 13th February 1897, approved of the 
equivalent imstead of dal, salt and ghee. proposal. 


Section 79 


Payment of individual task or by the gang 


Vide Circular (printed) No. 4010, dated 6th 
August 1897, issued by the Superintending 
Engineer, S. D., in consultation with the 
Commissioner, S. D. (Appendix A). 


Kitchens. 

Sections 106, 126 . It was proposed that milk should be substituted 

for other ration in cases of children which 
owing to their tender age are unaccustomed to 
any other food. 


Government in. their Resolution No. 988-Fam., 
dated 31st March 1897, observed that there 
was no objection to the adoption of the course 
proposed where it was found practicable with¬ 
out undue increase of cost. 


Section 126 • -It was proposed to give three meals to children 

instead of two. 


Government in their Resolution No. 1323-Fam., 
dated 15th June 1897, accepted the view of the 
Commissioner, S. D., that there was no objec¬ 
tion to the proposal so long as the prescribed 
I daily ration was not exceeded. 


Other measures relief—Loans to agricul¬ 

turists. 

Section 146 (6) • . It was recommended that Collectors might be Government Resolution No. 667-Fam., dated 

authorized to confer on 19th February 1897, approved and sanctioned 

and Mahalkaris powers contemplated in this the recommendation, 
section. 
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Section of the Famine 
Code. 


Nature of departure from the preeoription 
of the Famine Code. 


Order passed by Government. 


Relief to respectahle persons. 


1st Mar. 
1898. 


Section 161 (o). 


In forwarding Bijapnr Collector’s report to 
Government on the subject of the application 
of Section 161 to the case of the weavers in 
the Bijapnr District, the Commissioner, S. D., 
remarked that, from whatever point of view 
the matter was regarded, it was clear that the 
labour of weavers of the superior class could 
not be employed by Government on relief 
works or in their own trade without the cer¬ 
tainty or risk of very serious loss which would 
exceed that incurred by remission of interest 
on loans to their employers who could give 
ample security. It was added that the grant 
of direct loans to weavers themselves, whose 
only form of security appeared to be their 
house-property, would not be advocated. 


Government Eesolution No. 242-Pam., dated 
23rd January 1897, decided that it was quite 
impracticable to carry out in all the affected 
districts Section 151 as it then stood, and 
directed that steps should be taken to aijfnd 
it, which was accordingly done. 


{President )—Yon are Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Southern Division P—Yes. 

Yon travel with the Commissioner P—Yea. 

Yon were deputed to make enquiries regarding famine 
operations in your division P—Yes, especially deputed to 
Guledgud and other places to make enquiries as to the 
condition of weavers. 

What is the length of yonr service ?—Thirty years. 

What was the cause of the failnre of harvest P—Heavy rain 
in the beginning and no rain at all in the end. 

{Mr. Holderness.) —In your answer to question No. 3, 
yon say the year 1896 resembled 1891 more than 1876. 
Is that with regard to the quantity of rainP—Yes, both as 
regards rain and crops. 

Had the district quite recovered from the &mine of 
1876 and 1877 P—Yes. 

You_ speak of grain pits._ Do yon think there are still 
some pits left nnopenP—Possibly they may have kept some 
unopen as a last resource; some were opened early in 
November. I found some very inferior grain in the market, 
and some had a very strong smell which showed that grain 
pits had been opened. 

To what extent did the district feed on its stock P— If we 
take the produce of the division and the import, I think 
it had 1^ years’ stocks. 

Excluding these imports how many months did the district 
feed itself on its produce P—I can't say ; the Mamlatdars 
rerort that they had six lakhs of maunds of grain in stock. 
We cannot depend on that statement. 

You mean to say the imports were six lakhs and the rest 
their own stock hidP—No, certainly not. 

In answer to question No. 8 you say that the present 
condition of the people is vastly improved. Do you really 
think that it isP—Yes, certainly. When people paid their 
land revenue during these famine days without any 
coercion, it is evident that their condition is not very bad, 
and that they can stand the stress of the famine. If we 
compare the figures of 1876-77 nearly 2 per cent, were 
in arrears. 

Any compulsion nsedP—No. 

Any indirect pressure P—No. The Sarvaianik Sabha 
from Poona sent out its agents advising people not to pay 
land revenue, and so it was necessary for Government 
to warn their officials to see that there was no underhand 
dealing, but Government used no pressure in making the 
people pay the land revenue. There has been an increase 
of 16 per cent, in the land revenue since 1876-77. Mr. Pause 
says in his note that there has been a large emigration of 
the people. 

You think sufficient relief was given to the people?_ 

Yes. 

Do yon attribute the high death rate in the district to 
bad food P—When bad grain is offered in markets poor 
people purchase it. The mortality was for a portion of 
the year excessive, the total cases of deaths from cholera 
in 1896 were 6,131 and in 1897 they wore 4,331 ; that 


is, nearly 20 per cent, of the death rate. The death rate in 
August was nearly as large as in May. 

Did yon travel through the district P—Yes. 

Did you see any cases of extreme starvation?—No. 

Did you gee many relief works P—Pour. 

Did you notice the condition of the people P—They were 
quite healthy. 

Yon say that even the able-bodied men fined below D 
wages would not try to rise higher, even for increased 
wages. What are your grounds for saying so P—Well, the 
people were content to remain on D wages and do the 
lowest possible work. D class get D task and D wage, 
and so they preferred it to A and B class and A and B 
wages. 

Did you see many people on the D wage?—Yes. 

Were they in fairly good condition P—They were not 
in bad condition, and did not appear to have suffered. 

They did not get worse P—No. 

Prom your experience, you think D wages sufficient P— 
I cannot say. I had D rations prepared and fed my 
peons with it, but they could not live on it. I think, 
however, the condition of life as regards peons is different. 
1 have not the figures showing the result of my experience. 

Appearances did not go against themP—Not to any 
appreciable extent. 

Was it possible that they had any resources of their own?— 
Possibly, but I do not think that a man on relief work 
would spend his money. 

I suppose, you saw children’s kitchens?—Yea, I visited 
them. We had many children in them who actually stood 
in need of no relief. 

Are kitchens troublesome P—Yes, so far as the manage¬ 
ment and supervision is concerned. 

Were any arrangements made to keep the children from 
their mothers during working hours P—Yes, in many cases 
enclosures were attached to kitchens in which children were 
kept during working hours. 

Did “ teething ” children get a cash dole P—I think so. 

In your answer to No. 16 you speak of certain changes 
introduced which decreased the numbera, You think that 
these were proper tests P—Yes, we deliberately introduced 
them. 

Are they not severe?—No, not severe. Compulsory 
residence in camps was not liked. 

Had they any one to look after their cattle, specially 
the poor cultivators ?—I think they made some arrange¬ 
ment ; of course there may he what I say reasonable 
unwillingness and reasonable willingness, but mostly theii' 
unwillingness was unreasonable, because they had in most 
cases no cattle to look after, and so there was no, necessity 
for them to make any arrangement. 

The advances made to the cultivators were large P—Yes. 

You think that large advances are useful P—Yes, the 

S olicy was adopted in 1891-92 with great success and so also 
uring 1896-9^ 
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Bao Baha- What were the terms of re-payment P—Small loans for 
dur A. B. land improvements are given for 2 to 6 years. 

Were the loans of 1891-92 recovered F—Yes, they were 
^ punctually paid. All the payments have been made 
according to the terms settled ; there are cases in which the 
I8TO. jjggjj liquidated, but the instalments 

have been paid. 

You do not think that any class has been permanently 
injured by this famine ?— Xo, certainly not. 

Do you think that the piece-work system would afford 
relief during a great famine?—No, I would start task¬ 
work with sufficient safeguards as regards distance-test, 
fining etc. 

In Bijapur you had 24 works. Did they meet the 
demand ?—I think so. 

When the Commissioner ordered small works to be closed 
and drafted the people on to the Taosi Tank work, did not the 
people refuse to go there P— Yes, they refused ; a number 
of them went away. 

AVhat became of those who left the works P Were they 
maintained by gi-atuitous relief?—No, some returned 
homo and some joined other works, and the rest went to the 
Taosi Tank works. 

Did many go to Taosi?—Yes, but owing to want 
of labourers the Athni road work proved a failure. I 
would therefore suggest that they should be compelled to go 
to big works when small works are closed; there is necessity 
for compulsion at certain times. We have to feed them some¬ 
how or other ; if they do not go to work sooner or later they 
will require gratuitous relief. We have to save them and 
cannot allow them to die of starvation. 


You had about 100,000 people on works in your Division P— 
Yes, I found that when a certain number objected, the others 
followed suit, and again when others advised them to go to 
the works and set an example, they obeyed. 

(Mr. Bose .)—You compelled people to reside in 
camps, irrespective of any accommodation for them ?—Well, 
it was more on account of the dilficulty in accommodating 
them that the Public Works Department had to give up 
compelling them te stay in camps, and had to give up certain 
works. We did not force them to reside unless we bad 
accommodation, especially as in certain seasons storms were 
expected. 

(Mr. Monteath .)—Was there less objection to go to works 
within the district ?—-Yes. 

At the end of the famine wo tr-ied to centralize 
works, and built tanks. Did not this cause any hardship ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

Did you make any special enquiries regarding the 
weavers P—It is impossible to create work for every craft. 
We however relieved many weavers by giving them small 
advances of 2 to 3 rupees a day and getting them to do some 
work in their own line, but we would require almost an un¬ 
limited amount of money to relieve them all in their trade. 

Your general conclusion was that the number of weavers 
was great, and that Government could not easily assist 
them ?—Yes, it was nearly impossible. 

(President )—Are there no rich weavers?—Yes, those 
at Ilkal are well-to-do. 

Did you not afford the same gratuitous relief to these 
weavers as you would do to other poor classes?—Yes, we 
did, but Government could not afford to kecp_ them all 
employed, but many private charitable persons assisted them. 


At the Council Hall, Bombay. 


TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 

Wednesdayi 2nd March 1898. 

PBESENT : 

Sib J. B. Ltaii., G.C.I.E,, K.C.S.I., (Peesidbxt). 

StJEGEON-CoLONEL J. RICHABDSON. 

Me. T. W. Holdeenbss, C.S.I. 

Mb. T. Higham, C.I.E. 


Eai Bahadue B. K. Bdbe, C.I.B. 

The Hon’ble Me. J. Monibath, C.S.I. (Temporary 

Member for Bombay). 

Mb. H. j. McIntosh, Secretary. 


Me. a. P. Woodbeen, Acting Commissioner, Central Division, called in and examined. 


Mr. A. F. I ptit in a written statement of evidence. 

Woodburn. The following notes relate to my experience as Collector 

- in the Ahmednagar District. I joined my appointment 

2nd Mar. from furlough in March 1897, and remained till the end of 
1898. the year. 

Depastukes eeom the peesceiptions of the Code. 

1. Tasks set to individuals instead of to gangs .—So far 
as my experience goes, individual tasks cannot be wt for 
earth-work. They can be set for metal-breaking, and if the 
system of individual tasks could be carried out, it would be 
fairer than the gang system. The individual system was in 
force everywhere when I came to the district, but it was en¬ 
tirely displaced by the gang system in the last few mouths 
of the famine. I may give two examples of how it worked. 
The first was on a work where the supervising establishment 
was extremely inadequate. AVhen work was closing in the 
evening a mustering k4rkun stood on a heap of metal and 
the workers brought the metal that they had broken during 
the day. The k&rkun gave a ticket for each basket and next 
morning at mtister-call he took back the tickets and filled 
in the numbers in the muster roll. The first defect noticed 
was that there was not a sufficient number of baskets, and 
there was a consequent scramble and confusion. Next the 
baskets were of different sizes and they were filled to various 
degrees of fulness, say from about a quarter to three quart¬ 
ers full, and all alike got a ticket. So that even making 
the lai'ge assumption that the tally tickets and entries in the 
muster rolls were above suspicion, they only provided the 


vaguest evidence of the work actually done. In the second 
example the baskets on the work were all of uniform size. 
The workers carried the metal to the heaps throughout the 
day, so that there was no confusion from a rush in the even¬ 
ing. There was a kffikun at the metal stacks whose sole 
duty it was to see that the baskets were properly filled and 
to issue tickets. The number of tickets issued by him 
could be checked by actual measurement of the stacks. 
Tickets were taken back from the workers and the numbers 
credited in the muster roll. It will be seen that this is a 
much better arrangement than the first, and on some works 
it was carried on concurrently with the gang system of task¬ 
ing in order to keep a check on idle workers. But I do not 
think that the individual system can be worked satisfactori¬ 
ly except with a much lai'ger staff than is likely to be avail¬ 
able. The extent to which a task has been executed should 
be capable of rapid measurement by an upper subordinate, 
and of check by his superior officer, and I do not see how 
this can be done if tasks are set to large numbers of individ¬ 
uals. 

2. In one sub-division, practically all the gangs were put 
in D Class, and they were offered a premium for all work 
done beyond the task. (See Mr. Higham’s note on the 
Bombay Pre,sidenoy Relief Works, paragraph 11)._ This was 
an experiment. The sub-divisional officer, who, Uke_ myself, 
had just joined, found the individual task system in force, 
and a system of fining which involved thousands of intricate 
arithmetical calculations being worked out by mustering 
kffi’kuns, which they were quite incapable of doing. They 
consequently put down fines in the muster rolls absolutely 
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haphazard, and the cashiers and snh-divisional officer, if they 
had done notliing else all day, could not have checked more 
than a fraction of the fines. The bulk of the labourers were 
classed as C, but they were not doing more than D task. 
VVe then tried the experiment described by Mr. Higham. 
It was only so far successful that it brought order out of 
confusion and made the workers content as they escaped 
fining, but it failed in its main object, which was to induce 
the people to work up to C task, and it was abandoned. 

3. Modified piece-work was tried on one small work (clear¬ 
ance of Lakh Canal). I never saw this work, and can ex¬ 
press no opinion on its success. 

4. Section 95 of the Code requires poor-houses on or near 
large relief works. None were established, especially for re¬ 
lief works, as kitchens were found to supply all that was 
required. 

6. Appendix IV (3) of the Code requires that the making 
of earthen walls and raised floors will be the work on which 
the relief workers should be employed on first arrival. This 
instruction was very far from being properly carried out, 
and such huts as the workers did make for themselves were 
often scattered about without order. 

C. The same appendix, para. (2), makes residence in huts 
compulsory. This rule was not enforced at first. Efforts 
were made to enforce it strictly afterwards with some 
measure of success. 

7. Section 126 of the Code does not expressly say what is 
to be done with non-working childj-en whose parents will not 
allow them to go to the kitchen to be fed. But the section 
implies that all non-working children must be kept apai't 
from the workers. Endeavours were made' to carry this out 
in respect, of children who were not kept in kitchens, but 
only with partial success. 

8. "With regard to efficiency in relief of distress and 
economy, I am unable to give an opinion about ICos. 1, 2, 3. 
I do not think the strict Code task system had a fair trial 
in the district, and I have no means of comparison with the 
Code system properly worked from the beginning. 

No. 4 was, I think, quite as efficient as, and more econo¬ 
mical than, the Code system, Nos. 5, 6, and 7 were relaxa¬ 
tions. 1 doubt whether they increased efficiency of relief, 
and I feel sure that if the regulations had been strictly en¬ 
forced the cost of relief would have been less. 


cally had there been some large works ready to s+ai-t. Two 
such large works wore begun only after the famine was far 
advanced—-both of them tanks. I am certain that sites for 
6nch_ tanks could be found in other pai-ts of the district. 
Engineer officers should be put on special duty now to look 
tor suitable sites. There are large tracts of barren waste in 
places where probably storage reservoirs could be formed 
■mthout submerging much valuable land. Nearly all pro¬ 
ject of the kind would come under Mr. Higham’s Class III. 
I hold very strongly the opinion that, even such tanks as 
cannot be depended on for direct irrigation are nevertheless 
of great value for Increasing the store of subsoil water and 
thereby keeping up the supply in wells. The only possible 
works under Mr. lligham’s Class II would be light railffays, 
tor wmen I think there is scope. 

^^^afting. So far as the Ahmcdnagai* District is con¬ 
cerned, if there was serious distress, people would go 30 or 40 
miles or more to relief works, and they could be di-afted 
equally long distances. 

Residence in Camps.—\ consider tins 
together with the discipline which ought to be enforced as 
one of the most valuable moans of securing that relief is not 
extended to people who are not really in need of it. I have 
referred already to the compulsoiy segregation of non- 
woidnng children during working hours, and I would add 
that 1 think all friends and relatives of the workers should 
be excluded from the camps except on appointed days. 

15. Functions of Pvhlic Worhs Department and Civil 
Oncers. On this subject I am in entire agreement with 
the views and recommendations of Mr. Higham as stated in 
paragraphs 33 to 36 of his final note. 

.16. Fegwts .—The Cede prescribes a form in 

which a historical account of the famine is to be given. 
Towards the end of the famine information was called for 
on many points not included in the prescribed form. This 
has caused great deal of extra trouble, and in several parti¬ 
culars the information is not now obtainable, although it 
might have been procured if timely notice had been given. 
Further, the report implies the preparation of a certain 
amount of information in tabular form. But no forms have 
been prescribed except ^ regards one or two matters, and 
consequently it is almost impossible to compile district statis¬ 
tics, and ascertain the results for the whole affected area. 


' Advice, Recommendations, and Opinions. 


Mr. Higbam's coto^ 
para, 13. 


9. I think it would be advisable to class as non-working 

, „ ^ children all under 10 years of 

Mr. Higbam’a note on Bombar ove On some works it Iim 
P residency,para. 6. works it um 

been the practice for the Pub¬ 
lic Works Department officer in charge to send to the kitchen 
working children who ai'c idle or incapable of work, and it has 
been suggested that the present classification might be ad¬ 
hered to and discret.ion given to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment officer to remove children from the work to the kitchen. 
But this would give extra trouble and lead to complaints of 
favouritism or oppression. 

10. Idle workers should be classed according to their 
apparent physical capacity and 
fined under Section 87 (a) and (b) 
of the Code. I think at the begin¬ 
ning of a famine these provisions should be very strictly 
enforced. Shortly after I came to the district the Relief 
Executive Engineer wrote to mo as follows in reply to 
enquiries about the system of tasking: “ AVhen I fli-st came 
to the famine districts there was a strike among workers, 
and many circulars were issued telling officers to be lenient 
and still to exact tasks—two rather opposite things. After 
a month I fixed a task. About four or five weeks later I got 
out a stricter circular about fining, and lastly on April 9th 
I have made a still stricter circular by which 1 hope to get 
better results. I have kept in view the orders that wo are 
to be patient and to warn people before fining them.” This 
procedure seems to me wrong aud demoralising. I do not 
of course in the least blame the Relief Executive Engineer. 
I think the strilcers should have been promptly turned off, 
and idlers fined down to the “ proportionate payment for 
work actually done.” 

11. Classification and Wages .—I think the greatly sim¬ 
plified system recommended by Mr. Higham and summarized 
in paragraph 3 of Government of India Resolution No. 31- 
237-2—J’., dated 25th October 1897, should be adopted. 

12. Provision of large works in Programme .—I consider 
that the famine campaign in the Ahmednagar district would 
have been conducted much more successfuUy and economi- 


Where were you during the famine of 
1896-97 P—I was the Collector of the Ahmednagar District, 
for a part of the time. I relieved Mr. Charles in March 
1897. 

Relief works were in full swing when you took charge P— 
Yes. 

In what part of the District. P—In every taluka except 
Akola, where the famine was not felt. 

_What were the special circumstances which led to the 
failure of crops P—Extremely heavy rain in the beginning 
and sudden stoppage afterwards. 

(Mr. Higham .)—Did you try the “ individual task ” sys¬ 
tem P—No ; but I think the Engineere tried it. 

Do you think it the more satisfactory system P—Well it 
depends on the kind of work and the establishment available ; 
for instance, in metal breaking with, sufficient establishment 
to look after it, it would prove satisfactory. 

Was it tried with earth-work P—No. 

What size gangs had you P—About 100 or 200 in each 
gang. 

You never tried smaller gangs P—Not that I am aware 
of. 

You mention one case in which all were put in D class ; 
but apart from that, what wages did the workers generally 
earn P—In practice a great many workere only received the 
D wage ; in fact the majority only earned the D wage. 

As regards fining, I think, you mean that they were 
practically fined down to D ?—Yes ; they were freely fined. 

Do you think their numbers fell off in consequence of 
this fining ?—I cannot say that. 

Do you think the wages they earned were sufficient P—I 
suppose so as they did not seem to deteriorate on the D wage. 

Had they any private resources P—I cannot say. But I 
think a good many did not come to the works until they 
had exhausted all their resources. 
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What gmn was the rate fixed on P—Cheap jomri was the 
grain according to which the rates were fixed j in one taluka 
we took nagli into consideration. 

How often did you alter the wages P—Every week. 

But whenever there was a rise did you alter the rates P—I 
cannot say that; the Civil officers supplied the rates every 
week. 

In what taluka had you nagli P—In Akola* 

Is it much grown there P—Yes. 

Had you kitchens or cash wages for dependants P—Both. I 
think kitchens are preferable. At the beginning dependants 
rcfljjjved cash allowances, but when I joined kitchens were 
introduced for theiu. I do not think kitchens offer any 
special opportunities for fraud. At fii-st many refused to send 
their children to the kitchens, but they soon got over the pre¬ 
judice. I think the numbers in kitchens eventually woiked 
up to the numbers formerly on cash doles. 

Did the workers object to send their children to the 
kitchens ?—Yes. in the beginning. 

Did they get over it P—Yes. 

All castes ?—Yea. 


At the next famine would you oommence this work at 
oncep—Yes. 

You can employ a great many on them?—Yes. 

Did you find that the people made no difliculty in going 
30 or 40 miles?—I cannot say ; I found in many cases they 
•objected to leave their villages j they preferred to stay where 
they were. 

You drew a number of labourers to your large works P— 
Yes, but wo found it difficult to draft to largo works unless 
we closed the original small works to all comers. 

What do you mean by drafting P—Well, we turned them off 
from the small works and told them to go to the big works. 

Did you give them any assistance for the joumeyP— 
Sometimes we did. But on the Kaparvadi tank we had no 
trouble; they went by stages. 

Yon consider all workers should reside in the camps P— 
1 think so; if you want the Code to be strictly carried 
out, they must reside on the works. 

Did you make any special exemptions about residing 
in the camps?—No; but the people who wanted to go home 
did go. 


Did the percentage go up in tho kitchens to what it was 
when you paid cash ?—Yes ; but I could not get fibres. 
When the kitchens were introduced non-working children 
fell off, but when they lost fear of the kitchens, they returned 
and the numbers rose. 

Do you think when yon pay them in cash the parents 
don’t feed the children ?—I think they fed them pretty 
fairly. 

Did the condition of the children improve after you had 
opened tho kitchens P—I think so. 

Was the cost of rations greater than that of the grain 
allowance ?—I cannot say. 

Did you work in your district according to the Code P—^No, 
we did not strictly follow the Code ; from the beginning we 
started “ individual tasking, ” which is a departui-e from tho 
Code ; they shonld have arranged the gang according to 
task and then fined them. 

Was the task set to the individual or the gang?—On road- 
metal work it was set to the gang. 

This was not followed on earth-work P—No; I did not 
sec this system followed on the earth-work. 

Was a task prescribed ?—Yes. 

On metal-work they had a different kind of task P—Yes. 
Was the establishment sufficient—No, quite insufficient. 
Was there a great rush on the works?—Yes; I think 
there was a rush. 

You propose to class as non-working children all under 
10 years of age P—Yes; I would make that an absolute rule. 

Are you in favour of fining according to the work 
“ unfinished” P—In the beginning of the famine we sliould 
be very strict and fine down exactly to tho amount of work 
done ; although the practice has been tho other way. 

Do you agree in tho classification proposed by Mr. 
Highara P—1 have not gone into it, but I think it is good ; 
under it there will be only two classes, the carriers and 
diggers. 

What about the D wage P—I think it suits. 

Even if you fine?—Yes; if the fine is not large. 

You think the people would do better work if you are 
strict?—Yes. 

Were any largo reservoirs constructed P—Yes. We had 
one at Kaparvadi and another at Maladevi, and another at 
Bijapur. 

Are they finished P—Kaparvadi is half finished; Maladevi 
and Bijapur barely well begun. 

Did you draft people to these works P—Yes. 

Do you think that many left the works on account of 
this di-afting ?—Yes. 

Do you think they would have held on but for this draft¬ 
ing ?—I cannot say. 

I suppose these tank works will now remain unfinished 
fillthe next famine?—^Kaparvadi will be finished soon. I 
do not think the other tanks will be finished. 

Then this is so much labour thrown away P—Yes, in one 
sense; but I do not think it is money thrown away if you 
had to employ labour. 


Did you put Police on P—No ; those who were absent had 
their day's pay cut. 

You mean that if they were absent in tho night, you 
counted that as a day’s absence ?—Yes. 

Did you ever apply the distance test in addition to making 
residence compulsory P—I do not think the distance test 
was applied. In only one case it was applied by a subordi¬ 
nate, but he was told not to enforce it. It was on tho Kapar¬ 
vadi tank. 

Do you think they will come to the works, however hard 
you might be, if you are close to the village P—I think so, 
but in that case they always work well. 

Did you Introduce the system of requiring permits P— 
No; the Civil officer took all who came. He took down 
their names and kept a register. 

Had you chalans P—No. The .special Civil officer sent 
the list of names to the village officers from where the people 
were supposed to have come. 

{Mr. H'ofcferness.)—After you left Ahmednagar, did you 
gee some piece-work in the Sholapur District ? Yes, and it 
seemed to work satisfactorily. 

How many; were there as many as 4,000 workers?—Yes. 

Were men, women and children there P—Yes, they were 
all ordinary labourers and not professionals. 

■Was any work done by children ?—Although I do not 
know, I can tell you that there were a fair number of 
children there. I do not know whether they worked to the 
same degree ; but there were a fairly large number in the 
camp. 

As regards those who were at home, would they be sup¬ 
ported by the workmen out of their wages?—Yes. 

Were they an ordinary class of people or professionals ?— 
They were an ordinary class of people. 

Did they earn a fair wage ?—Some of them did Mtually 
better than others ; some of them could cain more than A 
i^lass wages. 

With an addition for children ?—Exactly. 

Do you think that these people wanted relief?—I think 

80 . 

Do you think that on that system the ordinapr agricul- 
tural labourers could earn a subsistence wage P—I have not 
cone into all these questions, but I should think they could 
have no difficulty ; but it is a question more for the Engi- 
neer. 

Did you see any people in bad condition ? ^No , they 
were all in good condition. 

Do you think that these piece-work operations aresnfficient 
for the district P—1 think they ai-e just now ; but in another 
month we shall require more work. 

In case the distress gets woi-se, do you think the works 
on tho piece-work system^ would be sufficient r I should be 
vftry much inclint^ to givfi them a trial. 

In the earlier part of the distress in Ahmedmi^-ar how 
many works had you P-There were, I think, about botwoea 
15 to 20 works. On some of them there was more than 
ono camp, perhaps from eight to twelve miles apart. 
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When did yon hegaa to ooncentnte ?—^We began oonoen* 
trating before tbe rains. Before the rains works were pretty 
well scattered all over the district. Then we b^gan to rednoe 
their number and to oonoentrate in Hay. 

Do yon think that this pressed hard on the people f—No; 

I do not think so. 

We are told that in Bijapnr owing to the concentration 
of work people were obligM to m back to the old works 
in consequence of tbe ustress that ensued. Had yon any 
similar cases P—I can only remember one work that had 
been closed, and which was (^ned afterwards, about July. 

Was an^ distress brought about in consequence of this 
concentration of work P—1 do not know wb^er anything 
can be attributed to that. 

Were there any special difficulties of hutting in the 
raitu P—There were no special difficulties. 

It was said that in the raina ths hutting had made the 
people very uneonafortable P—1 do not remember that such 
was the case. 

Do yon say that the people dislike to go to long distances P 
Do yon think that their dislike was reasonable r—I think 
it was very reasonable thcg- would be more willing to work 
at home. 

I believe that the people of the Deccan are accustomed 
to go to long distances P—Tes ; and they are doing so at 
this moment. 

Out of their distriot P—Tes. 

What classes are they P—Labourers -, low castes. 

In the case of those who have got cattle, is it very hard on 
them to go to camra at long diatances P—I do not know 
if they could keep mir cattle. 

It has been suggested that for thoee who remidned in the 
villages to look after the cultivators’ cattle, it would be 
neceasarv to have small works nearer home; do you think 
any such thing is ■necessary P—No; I do not think so. In 
that case there would be such an enormous number at small 
works all over the country that they would require an 
enormous establishment to look after them. Ton would 
have to engage some responsible person to see that all the 
conditions are fulfilled. 

Would not the Circle Inspector do so P—No; yon should 
have a special agency to suf^ise the work. 

I think the ordinary agency, eu., the Mamlatdar and 
the Assistant Collector, can do that P—Then yon will have 
to increase the staff of hlamlatdars and Assistant Collectors. 

I do not think yon made advances in your district; did 
yon P—Tes. 

Had they the effect of giving the cnltivators employ* 
ment when they were at home P—Yes. 

What was the result of these advances, how were they 
need P—Much was spent on the objects for which they were 
given; and some of the money was mia^)propriated in 
various ways. 

What was the object chiefly for which they were given P— 
The principal object was the making of wella 

And what was the result of those advances P—Some people 
were extremely fortunate in striking water; but others 
suffered because they could not get water. 

Did the people themselves ipend a large amount of money 
in digging wells P—Tes, I estimate they spent 6} lakhs. 

Is well-sinking a very difficult task in AhmednagarP— 
No, not difficult; but it is a very speculative operation. 

Could they not ascertain by boring when they began in 
the first place, whether there was wa^ within a reasonable 
depth P—Tea, they could. 

Was there any attempt made to do thatP—I have no 
knowledge that it was done. I think if they had boring 
operations and blasting operations they might get water. 

Could Government help them in the matter P—I think 
tbe Local Board could. 

{Prttidtni .)—Have yon seen aOTsuch experiments?—When 
I was in Sind I got the Local &>ard there to think of this 
project and make experimental borings. 

Do yon approve of advances as a form of relief P—Tes, 
very much. 

{Mr, MonUcUk )—With regard to the weavers did you 
miAe any special arrangements P—Some private individ¬ 
uals did, and some Idissionaries in Ahmednagar did a very 
great deal in relieving the weavers. 

Bom. 


Was the question ever taken npP—No, not by Govern¬ 
ment officers. It was discussed, but no attempt was made' 
to do anything special for the weavers. 

^ Are there a large number of weavers in Ahmednagar P— 

Were they very much hurt by the famine P—Tes; very 
much fron hard times. 

How did they obtain rdiefP—All went on the relief 
works, i,*,, those who could not do anything better. 

Do you think the relief work is a satisfactory form of 
relief for weavers P—I think it is; I saw no objection to it. 

It is said that they injured their hands and could iffit do 
thw work P—I cannot nve any opinion as to whether they 
injured their hands; I do not l^w that it is so said. 

Are yon in favour of doing anything specially for the 
weavers P—I do not knew if we ought to £> anything special 
for them. 

Did the finer classes of weavers go on to relief works P—No. 

Did the Mnmeipality help them?—No, not directly; 
some of the Municipal Commissioners, not on behalf of the 
Municipality but oi the people, afforded relief. 

Did they get any advances from Government P—No; 
thqr got B2,000 from the Charitable Fund. 

{Mr. Soldtraei *.)—How did the recent famine compare 
with the old famine?—I have made some notes about that; 
^haps, you will let me refer to them. I was an Assistant 
tSoUector in Ahmednagar in the famine of 1876-77. The 
following are some ra the points of difference in the two 
Lunines:— 

In 1876-77— 

1. Then was mote distress and suffering. 

2. There was less expenditure by Government* 

8 . The ordinary population was perceptibly 

smaller and thm was an extraordinary 
emigration. In one taluka SO per cent. 
had left by November 1876. 

4. The local Ldlure was more complete, but 
the failure in the neighbouring provinces 
was not so extensive. 

6 . Numbers of agriculturists were ruined. 
Numbers who emigrated did not return; 
large areas of land were forfeited for 
arrears, and mostly put into forests; 
the fear of this happening again had a 
considerable effect in making people pay 
the revenue in 1896-97. 

6 . Agriculturists in 1876-77 spent no money 

on land improvements. 

7. Agriculturists were suffering severely from 

the burden of indebtedness. Witness the 
riots of 1876. 

The experiences of this famine show that the agriculturists 
were in a much better j^tion to stand the strain of 
famin e than in 1876-77. ibe Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act is, I think, a factor in producing this result by dis¬ 
couraging unnecessary borrowing and encouraging thrift. 
An argument of the opponents of the Act was that in 
future ftmines money-lenders would decline to make loans, 
and that agriculturists would be dependent entirely on 
Government. There was much talk during the 1896-97 
ftmine about money-lenders refusing to lend. But, as a 
matter of fact, the Mg^istration Returns show t^ lending 
and borrowing largely increased during the famine. 

However there was less occasion to borrow than in 1876-77i 
for the Wk of the agriculturists were evidently better 
off. They paid nearly all the revenue and spent 6| lakhs on 
agricultural improvements. 

(Mr. MonUatIk.)—'Do you think that they were not in¬ 
creasing their debts?—I ao not think so. 

Do you think they are fairly well off?—Tes; and if 
they W a good season, they would be able to pay what 
they borrowed in this famine. 

{Dr. NifAirdsem.)—Were medical arrangements suffi¬ 
cient when otelera was raging P—No, not always. 

Was the District Medical officer able to look after 
his work; was ho at the head-quarters P— Ho had very 
little work at the head-quarters; he was always on tour. 

Was there much loss of life in the district P—There were 
two cases of starvation. 

V 
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Was a good deal of the mortality due to hard times i — 
Some was, 1 suppose. 

Did some of them die of cholera P—Yes, a considerable 
number of deaths were due to cholera. 

As a matter of fact was the ratio per thousand in your 
district 6-61 in 1896 and 6'66 in 1897 P—I may say 
that the death-rate was very small, and had it not been for 
famine the death-rate would have been very small indeed. 

I fancy that was due to the dryness of the season in the 
beginning of 1897 ?—Yes. 

Did you have much fever P—Yes. 

(Mr. Bose.)—Wa,s there a large sale of jewels and 
cattle P—I cannot answer this question. I do not think there 
was a large sale. 

Were the people’s jewels much compared with 1876 P— I 
cannot say. 

There was a large sale of large quantities of gold in 
1876-77, was it so now P—Xo. 

(President.)—In Khandesh is the rainfall very heavy P— 
Yes. 

Was it a practice to keep relief works open during 
the rains P—It was the practice in a part of the district. 

Were people hutted there P—Yes. 

Were the huts water-tight P—Xo ; I do not suppose they 
were. I did not see them in the rains ; some I did see and 
they were not water-tight. 

Were the workers in non-water-tight huts open to 
much danger of sickness P—I do not think so. 1 have 
seen them in very heavy rain ; they suffered little in¬ 
convenience. When I say that the huts were not water¬ 
tight, I do not mean to say that they did not keep a good 
deal of water out. They did not make the people nneom- 
fortable because they were soon dried. 

(Mr. Monteath.) —With respect to the wells which were 
started in your district, the level of the water was exceedingly 
low. Do you think it probable that if you bored deeper 
you would get more water?—I have seen many wells; indeed, 
as far as they have gone there is no hope of water. 

What is your idea of recovering yoxu: advances P—I think 
that you will not be able to recover them all. 

Do you think there is any economical way of relieving 
the agricultural classes by free advances P—I cannot think 
of any. 


Do yon think it is practicable to relieve the great bulk of 
the lower classes of cultivators and e^icultural labourers 
in this way P—I have not considered that question. But I 
should think it would be rather difficult to relieve them all. 

In Akola did yon find it necessary to substitute the cash 
for the grain dole P—Yes. 

Did you find that result, in any case, in increased expendi¬ 
ture P—I do not know. 1 did not go to Akola when the cash 
payment system was started. 

What was tho result of your endeavoum to draft the 
people to large works P—We attempted to draft by mil from 
the north to the south of tho district. But very few would 
go, so I turned them off the works. This was in September 
when I thought it safe to apply a test like that. 

Did you find the system of the special Civil officers of much 
nse P—Yes. I think it worked very well. 

Do you agree with Mr. Higham that these men should 
be directly under the officer in charge of the work P—Yes. 

(President ^—Supposing the officer in charge was not 
there P—Then the Assistant Collector who went to see the 
work should write in the Visitors’ Book what he saw there. 

(Mr. Monteath .)—What strikes mo is this. Suppose the 
Assistant Collector goes to a work at 9 o’clock in tho morning 
and finds something manifestly wrong. He asks the officer in 
charge to put it right; the latter would not issue his order ; 
then the Assistant Collector should report tho matter to the 
Collector and the Collector should write to the Engineer to 
put it right. Under these circumstances if tho Assistant 
Collector were to issue a small order a good deal of coirespond- 
ence would be saved P—It is a difficult matter. I agree 
that officers in the position of the Collector and the 
Assistant Collector ought to put right things that are 
evidently wrong ; but then there is the danger that they 
might issue orders which are wrong in themselves. 

Would they exercise general super-vision P—Yes. 

Were people kept away by the introduction of the kitchen 
system?—Xot entirely; there were only a cei-tain number of 
children who declined to go to the kitchens. 

Were kitchens really at a long distance P—In some works 
the rule was not strictly carried out that all the children 
should bo kept apart. When the cash system was in progress 
the children were allowed much more freedom. 


Mb. J. W. a. Wbie, Acting Collector, Sholapur, called in and examined. 


1 put in a written statement of evidence. 

(a) Depabtubes ebom thb pbescbiptions of the Bom¬ 
bay Eamink Code which have occdbbed dubiko 

THE BECEKT FAMINE. 

Opinion. 

1. Sections 19 (a) and 46 (3). — Special relief officers 
not employed. Belief officers not required in this district. 

2. Section 50 (b).—The Relief Mamlaidars’ cash ad¬ 
vance was in practice JiSOO. This was necessary in conse¬ 
quence of the failure to follow section 59 (a). 

3. The provisions of section 51 (c) not carried out ,— 
Those who needed relief and were able to work went to 
relief works without tickets of admission ot their own ac¬ 
cord and received no payments. If the works had been at 
a distance the omission to comply with these provisions 
would have produced serious results. 

4. Section 55 .— Municipal organization and establish¬ 
ment not generally utilised to the fullest extent. The 
Barsi, Karmala and Pandharpur Municipal organizations 
were utilised with advantage and success. 

6. Section 59 (a). —In practice the Relief Mamlatdar 
mas substituted for the Mamlatdar. In practice, I think, 
this was a mistake, as (I) it required the presence of the 
Belief Mamlatdar at the taluka head-quarters once a week 
and so broke his tour and wasted his time ; (II) it involved 
delay in making payments of bills and caused inconvenience 
to grain-dealers. I make further remarks on this point 
under (c). 

6 . Section 61 was not utilised as no poor-houses avail¬ 
able. The necessity for opening poor-houses did not arise. 


7. Section 69 (1).—Persons applying for employment 
on a relief work were not received unless they produced a 
certificate from the village officers of their village that 
they needed relief. The certificate system was in my humble 
estimation not satisfactory, because (I) certificates offered 
no real proof of necessity of relief or of residence. (II) 
They were obtainable on payment of small sums to the 
village officers. (HI) They were no real clieck on numbers 
and only placed power in the hands of the village officei-s. On 
the other hand, with the Public Works Department under¬ 
manned and unequal to exacting the task from the over¬ 
powering and constantly swelling numbers of relief workers, 
it was necessary to place some obstacle in the way of appli¬ 
cants ; the cases in which hardship was engendered were 
comparatively rare and not permanent ; in more severe 
distress such a system would have been extremely danger¬ 
ous. 

(2) Distance test applied for a short time but against 
the orders of Government. The distance test, if it 
did little good, did no harm ; it was only one of ten 
miles. Belief workers have not the least objection 
even though they may be well-off to seek work at a 
distance from their homes, provided that the distance pemits 
of their returning to their homes on Sundays and holi¬ 
days to see how their homes, fields or old dependants, 
as the case may be, are faring. The test is also very 
easily evaded by giving as residence a false village, and 
producing, if accessary, forged or false certificates «f 
residence. 

(3) Persons drafted to work at a distance from their 
homes who refused to go, and subsequently applied for 
work were not received. There was, I think, nothing im¬ 
proper in this, but the praatice was a source of tremendous 
worry and trouble on relief works. 
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8. Seeitott 74.—Treatment nursing ntotkeri. Non* 

mothers at first were not required to work and re* 

oeired the allowances of adult males of class A, without any 
allowance for the child, but subsequently by Government 
Resolution No. 1678-Fam., dated 19th AuKust 1897, it 
was ordered that nursing mothers who might M deMndants 
of workers and women who, although not deranoanta of 
workers on the works were delivei^ of children, should 
receive rations of cooked food from the kitchens, with the 
exception that the benefit of section 74 should 1 m given to 
anv nursing mother to whom it was not considered desir* 
able to give the cooked food. This order did not lead to 
any hardship. 

9. Section 82.—Pagments were made weeJclg. The 
nrstem does cause inconvenience and hardship to the workers. 
They have it is true credit with the grain-dealers, but many 
have to pledge their pots and pans and ^ have to pay 
more for their food. 

10. Section 84.—The provisions of both portions of 
this s^tion not followed. This in practice caused some 
hardship, but the hardship was minimised either by grants, 
where the applicants were actually destitute, from Indian 
Famine Charitahle Belief Fund or hy making private ar¬ 
rangements with the camp grain-desders by wmeb they sup- 
plira such persons with grain on credit. 

11. Sertion 90.—Special Civil officers were not Magis¬ 
trates with summary powers. Magistrates not necessary. 

12. Sertion 92 (a).—The provisions of this section 
were not followed so far as relief of applicants until 
admission to work. This was a source of ha^hip occasion¬ 
ally ; it was removed by charity and private arrangements. 

18. Sertion 95. — The provisions qf this section not fol¬ 
lowed. Never missed. 

14. Chapter VIII not applied. Section US notfol' 
lowed. The necessity for poor-houses did not surise. 

The Kitchens. 

15. Section 126 not strictly followed. Non-working 
children without teeth tn both jaws rereived cos h pay¬ 
ments. The non-wurking children fed in kitchens were 
divided into classes and reeeived different rations. It was 
found extremely difiScult to work Chapter IX at all. We c(tuld 
not possibly have taken care of the children in arms with 
one nurse to 30 children, even if the parents would have 
let us have them. It was found necessary consequently to 
only feed in kitchens children with teeth in both jaws. In 
practice also, on long straggling road works it was found impos¬ 
sible to collect and feed all the kitchen children in one place; 
the system of travelling kitchens with arrangements to keep 
the children apart from the workers was introduced and 
worked most successfully. The condition of the children 
fed in kitchens showed decided improvements, but the big¬ 
ger children required more food than the snuiller; it there¬ 
fore became necessary to differentiate in the rations. 

16. Section 130.—Shelter from the sun and rain dur¬ 
ing day-time not provided. Occasionally hardship was 
caused to the children, but frequently even when shelters 
were provided, they were not usM. 

17. Section 150 not worked. As a matter of fact no 
harm resulted, as parda nashin women in this district would 
not p^bly accept relief on such terms ; they were given 
gratuitous relief at their homes. 

18. Section 151 (a) amended. A separate note will be 
submitted hereafter. 


(&) Teb dbobbb OB srccBss WHICH has attended the 

KBASUBBS ADOPTED, CONSIDEBBD FBIKABILT WITH 
BEOABD TO THB BELIEF OB DISTBB88 AND THE 
SATINO OB HDHAN LIBE. 

1. Fortunate^ relief works and the distribution of 
eratnitous relief were opened before those in need of relief 
had shown serious deterioration in condition. The condition 
of those on relief works continued not only satis^tory, but 
in many cases, especi^y in the case of the kitchen-fed 
children, showed a distinrt improvement after their arrival 
on relief works. Mortality amongst those on relief works 
was slightly higher than amongst the general population. 
The outbreak of cholera in July on the reuef works was not 
exceptional, as it occurs every year. The mortality among 
young children on relief works was higher than amongst older 
iMrsons. Summer diarrhoea carried off a number (d ^ildren. 
l^e very young children at the breasts Mso suffer^ from 


their mothers not' havine snfiSdent nutriment and showed Afi'. J. W. 
signs of deterioration. The condition of those in receipt of A. Weir. 
gratuitons relief was not so satisfactory as that of those on — 
relief works. This was j»rtly natural, as the majority of 2nd Mar. 
those in receipt of gratuitous relief were decrepit persons 1898. 

already enfeebled by age and disease who had been marked - 

for death before the &mine bewn. It was also partly due 
to the^ fact that doles intended for one or two were pooled 
and distributed by the reemients themselves amongst others 
for whom it was not intended. The number of those who 
got relief, who ought not, were frequently few. The village 
ofiScers naturally tried to get their fnends or dependants 
on the dole, but where they succeeded it was not for long. On 
the contrary, the tendency in my charge was to put too few 
on the dole. _ The Inspectors Were either too lasy to imtke 
proper enquiries, or were too timid to put on fresh names. 

This part of the work was practically left to the Relief 
Mamalatdar and myself. Of peculation in the distribution 
of relief I have found only a single instance. The success 
of the tagai system is beyond doubt: the loans did great 
good, not only in increasing the area of garden land aid in 
protecting the already existing garien land, but in 
providing at slack times work for a number of persons 
who either could not or would not leave their villages, or 
who would have otherwiM sought relief works. In regaid to 
cattle alone did the famine greatly prevail: 40 per cent, of 
the plough cattle in the district are estimated to have disap¬ 
peared. The demoralizing feature cf the relief operations 
must, on the other hand, be set off against the successes. 

Even well-to-do persona did not scruple to avail themselves 
of the relief works, or to attempt to do so with regard to 
gratuitous relief. I have seen Marathas coming on to relief 
works in bullock carts with stores of grain and baggage. 

This was no doubt due in part to the tovonrable terms of 
the work, but there were comparatively well-to-do persons, 
who, however unfavourable the terms of the work might 
have been, would have come on to the works; they appeared 
overpowered by the fever and excitement of the times; they 
seemed to feel that they must get a share of whatever was 
going. On the other hand, I have seen instances of Mara¬ 
thas and low castes in real want refusing assistance of any 
kind. It is also to be noted that those who refused to be 
drafted to works at a distance from their homes suffered 
considerably. _ They were in real want, and were found 
subsequently in their villages failing in condition and feed¬ 
ing on pepttl berries pounded and mixed with a very small 
quantity of flour, or eating half meals instead of whole 
meals. It may be said that these people could have gone to 
the relief works where they were sent, but towa^ the 
approach of the monsoon for many of these people to leave 
the neighbourhood of their lands would have been to invite 
prolongation of their distress. 

2. In rMard to economy. —The working of small works 
under Civil agency was, so far as the exaction of the task is 
concerned, a failure.. The relief afforded by these works was 
pnmtically gratuitous relief to the able-bodied. This was 
owing to the absence of tools and establishment; the 
majority of those who flocked to the works sat down and did 
litUe or no work. 

8. Large Relief Works. —^With regard to the establish¬ 
ment on large relief works, I am humbly of opinion that 
the establishment in all but the very subordinate branches 
might with ^vantage have consisted of more ofi5(»rs of 
hi^er standing and pay. If the performance of the task 
is to be the test of need of relief, the application of this test 
must be rigid. Any expenditure, however large, to secure 
this result would produce not only much eventual saving to 
Government which has in default ^ tin's test to employ the 
very exTOnsive t^ of compulsory residence in camps, but 
would cnecktbe inevitable demoi^ization which results when 
the test is not enforced. For some time on the worb with 
which I was personally connected, the task could not he and 
not enforced owing to the absence of adequate organiza¬ 
tion and the necessary lax su^rvision. The system of dual 
control on large relief works is also, I think, the reverse of 
economical: where the Revenue Department has to make 
separate arrangemente for water, camM, kitchens, a separate 
supervising agency is necessary in addition to that already 
employed on works. There isalw, I think, room for economy 
in the wages paid to relief workers. 

4. I do not understand that it is the object of &mlne 
relief works to enable workers to make savings. Yet I know 
many instances of relief workers with moderate families who 
were able to save money from their wages. In one case an 
old widow with a working child on the Poona-Hyderabad 
Road relief work had saved R4 out of the earnings of 
herself and child in seven months. In another instance the 
head of a Maratha fiunlly contisting of two adults, one 
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working cMld, and one non-working child, admitted to me, 
after the close of relief works, that they had provided them¬ 
selves with a complete ontfit of clothing in addition to their 
food. But the presence of butchers’ shops and shops where 
sweets, pan, tobacco and various luxuries were sold on relief 
camps, is an indication that the inhabitants of the camps 
had money to spend on such luxuries. I also know instances 
of portions of the Government assessment being paid out pf the 
savings of the workers on the works. Even the minimum 
wage affords an ample subsistence for the male or female 
relief worker. I have known’many instances where workers 
who were fined down to the minimum for short woi'k, cheer¬ 
fully accepted the minimum wage and throve on it. _ The 
anjflgamatcd minimum wage of a large family provides a 
h^dsomo surplus after paying for the livelihood of the 
family. 

6. The tasks laid down in the table of standard tasks for 
ordinary earthwork are, I venture to think, too low for the 
district, and were, in my opinion, responsible in part for a 
large number of those on the works. The amount of work 
usually performed by able-bodied labourers accustomed to 
the kind of work required, is shown in the subjoined table: 


Excavation only. 


Blaok or red soil • 


. 180 cubic feet. 

Soft Murniu . • 

• 

. 150 

do« 

Average Murmn • 


. 75 

do. 

Hard Muram • • 


. SO 

do. 


I have frequently seen labourers at the relief works in 
perfect health and strength to whom their task was but 
child’s play. The number of road works in the district was 
also responsible in part for the high numbers on the works 
and was the reverse of economical. 

6. The system of the distribution of cooked food to child¬ 
ren not only effected a great improvement in the condition 
of the children, but also drove off the works a number of 
children who had no right to bo on the works. The cost of the 
distribution of cooked food per head of person fed is no 
doubt comparatively high, but for the reasons given it is, in 
my opinion, really economical. 

7. The number of persons in receipt of relief on relief 
works in this district was highest on 17th April last, and 
was as follows;— 


Men 

. 30,055 

'Women. 

. 88,016 

Children. 

. 22,710 

Dependants • . . • 

. 168 

Non-working children . . 

. 29,678 

Total 

. 120,627 


This number gives a percentage of 16 to the total popu¬ 
lation of the district according to the last census, but it must 
be remembered that the numbers on relief works in this 
district were considerably added to by persons from outside 
the district. 

8. The numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief on the 
above date were— 

Men . • « • # . • 3,d26 

Women ...... 2,16t 

Ohildren ...... 1,103 

Total . 7,199 


This figure gives percentages of '96 on the population 
according to the last census, and 6'9 on the numbers on 
relief works. 

The highest number in receipt of charity in this district in 
the previous famine was 20,158. This was on the 22nd 
September 1897. 

The number of persons in receipt of gratuitous relief in 
villages was highest on the 11th September 1897, vis ,\— 

Men ....... 6,136 

Women.. 6,722 

Children.. 3,931 

Total . 15,789 

This number (16,789) gives a percentage of 2‘1 to the 
population of the whole district, and a percentage of 14'4 to 
the numbers on relief works on the same date. It must be 
noted that the above number includes 2,769 village servants. 
It may be incidentally noted in this connection that on the 


11th September the numbers on relief works had fallen to 
109,874. 

9. A comparison of these percentages with those attained 
in the famine of 1876-77, would, I think, be misleading. In 
the fii-st place, in that famine great numbers of those in need 
of relief in this district went to the Mhaswad Tank relief 
work in the Satara and Nira Canal work in the Poona District. 
The strike of January 1877 was an abnormal feature in the 
previous famine. In the famine of 1876-77 the migration 
was much more extensive. In the famine under discussion, 
although considerable numbers from this district did 
migrate, they soon found that the districts they migrated 
to, were almost as bad as their own and returned. The 
highest number relieved in the famine of 1876-77, according 
to the Famine History, was 99,619 or 13’8 per cent, of the 
total population. 

10. The cost of total relief per head of the afiCected popu¬ 
lation works out to R5’7, while the cost per head of workers 
on relief works comes to 12 annas per head. The cost per 
head of person relieved by gratuitous relief comes to about 
one anna 5 pies per head. 

11. With regard to the character of relief works in this 
district their economicai value has for the most part been 
low. The road improvement and metal works have, in my 
humble opinion, been a source of great waste to the State. 

(c). Advice as to the mbasuees and methods b? 

WOBKISa WHICH SEEM LIKELY TO PEOVE MOST 

EFPBCTIVE IN FUTCBE. 

12. I have already indicated my opinion as to the rates 
of wages and the standard tasks. The existing system of 
classification is also, I think, unsatisfactory. In the scurry 
and woiTy on a relief work it is impossible to adjudge except 
by guess and a large faith in the doubtful word of the 
worker, to which class the worker properly belongs. Tho 
system of classification leads to a large amount of fraud on 
the part of tho gang clerks, maistris, etc. Tho cost of bare 
living, which is the one and only factor, as I understand, 
the State is concerned with in providing relief works, is the 
same for all those who come on to relief works. I think it is 
anomalous that the Mahar A class worker, who avails himself 
of the flesh of dead animals and all manner of abominations, 
should be in a position to earn daily more than the B class 
Maratha accustomed to a higher and more costly mode- of 
living. It would be impossible in practice to make the A 
class labourer do his A class task for the same wage as tho 
D class labourer. With due deference to the opinion of a 
high expert as Mr. Higham is, I think that the classification 
system proposed in his notes presumes a greater honesty 
and capacity than exist in the gang clerks with whom, 
after all, tho classification rests: it leaves loopholes for 
favouritism and fraud: under the proposed classification 
workem able and ready to do Y class work can bo relegated 
to class Z by a crafty subordinate. The classification in 
question also does not take account of the practice of the 
working classes to take turns at the various kinds of work. 
In working the classification in this district there would fr-e- 
quently not have been enough workers in class Y to employ 
all those in class Z : the necessary selection of workers out of 
class Z to work in class Y would have given rise not only to 
endless wronglings, but would have allowed the clerks and 
makadams opportunities of making illegal exactions from 
the workers. 

13. I am aware that by allowing the worker the option of 
earning an extra wage, an outturn of relatively increased 
value is obtained ; but this factor is comparatively small in 
extent as it must bo with the majority of the workers in the 
lowest class. My experience is that relief workers as a rule 
do as little as they can possibly help, and that the option of 
earning an extra wage is with the majority powerless. In 
this district the guiding principle of the relief worker is 
that Government is bound to fill his stomach, no matter how 
little work he may do, and he acts up to this principle. I 
would recommend the reversion to the system in use in this 
Presidency in the last famine of treating all adult relief 
workers as able-bodied or weakly and treating the latter 
specially. 

14. In this connection, I would point out that in the case 
of the puny and miserable famine children, the present 
kitchen ration is unsuitable and inadequate. There is not a 
separate hospital or medical oflScer in every relief camp : the 
parents will not and cannot bring such children to the 
hospital when there is one : even when they do they are ex¬ 
ceptionally granted extra diet. In the recent famine these 
children were supplied with extra comforts in the shape of 
milk, rice, etc., out of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund. I would suggest that medical officers or the special 
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Civil officer in charge of kitchens or officer in charge of the 
kitchen should be authorized to issue extra comforts such as 
milk and rice to famine children. The dependant pregnant 
woman, who is now fed in the kitchen, also I think requires 
more generous treatment than she at present receives. She 
as a rule prefers at present re work up to the end of the last 
month and earn what she can, with the result that frequently 
she loses condition and is unable to provide her child 
sufficient nutriment. 

16. Wili regard to children .—I am of opinion that, as 
in ordinary times, the working classes treat children under 
12 as unfit to associate with ordinary labourers in their 
labours, and reserve them for herding and light jobs, and as 
the children on relief works do little or no work or else over¬ 
tax their strength by doing too much, children under 12 
should in my opinion bo given a suitable ration in the 
kitchens where the services of such children could be easily 
utilized in acting as attendants on the younger children or 
in distributing food or helping generally, and thus render 
feasible a reduction in the kitchen servants, attendants and 
nurses. 

16. I would also suggest that the musters should show at 
the foot, as in Madras, the task to be done by the gangs, the 
work actually done and the amount of fines. Under the 
present system the measurement books when wanted were 
seldom with the makadams, and it was always a matter of 
difficulty to check measurements. Too great stress cannot be 
laid, I think, on the value of measurements and tasking. 
With this view, I would advocate the employment on 
relief works on the Public Works Department side of a 
more ample staff of officers of superior status, who should 
confine themselves to this work. I have frequently seen 
measurements made by clerks and checked intermittently by 
a temporary maislri whenever he could spare time from 
other pressing duties. In this way the large power of fining 
virtually in such cases rested with the clerks, in whose 
honesty the workei-s have a far from robust trust. They 
consequently do not attempt to improve in their work, but 
adopt other means of escaping fines. It is manifestly in the 
interest of efficiency that the fining should be done fairly 
and with discrimination and not wholesale by inferior sub¬ 
ordinates. In this same connection I would advocate the 
utilization of the alternative method of punishment laid 
down in section 87B of the Code of sending contumacious 
charactera to poor-houses. 

17. With regard tothe suitalilitgofpiece-teorlc .—Prom 
what I personally saw of the working of the system in Ben¬ 
gal, I am strongly of opinion that it might have been em¬ 
ployed in this district with great advantage; it is necessary, 
however, to have a properly prepared system and to either 
have special i-ates tor the weaklings or inefficient, or to em¬ 
ploy them on a separate task-work I would, however, point 
out that in the Korth-Western Provinces it has been found 
in practice that to properly work the piece-work system re¬ 
quires a much larger staff than the ordinary Code system. 
On the introduction of the piece-work system on the Hyder¬ 
abad road in this district in October last, all the workers 
except a few professional labourers left the work. This was 
due partly, 1 believe, to insufficient i)rotection having been 
given to the inefficient and partly to the scare of plague, 
two deaths having occurred on the works, and partly to the 
fact that the majority of those on the works were able to get 
work on easier and more favourable terms at their homes. 
Similar results were found on the introduction of the piece¬ 
work system on the Pathri and Mangi relief works. 


even if this condition did arise, the works could be closed. 
In the case of such small Civil Agency works a lower rate of 
wage might be given, as when workers are near their homes, 
they can obtain firewood and other supplementary articles 
more readily. 

Gratuitous Relief. 

20. I would suggest that a discretion be allowed in the 
Code to distribute cooked food from central kitchens to all 
at present eligible for the dole excepting.; — 

I.—Those who were physically disabled from reaching 

kitchens. 

II-—Respectable persons specially exempted. * 

I found the system working with advantage in Bengal 
and the Central Provinces. One of the g eat advantages of 
the use of the system in this district would be that the 
actual persons on the dole would receive all the relief and 
not share it with others. Another advantage would be that 
only those really in need of relief would accept it. The 
Central Provinces kitchens under police supervision attracted 
my admiration and might be imitated with advantage. I 
would also advocate the recognition in the Code of the 
eystem of weekly distribution of doles from centres. In this 
district there are many villages where there is no grain- 
dealer, where the village accountants have charge of several 
villages, occasionally as many as five. The village patils are 
generally illiterate : in such villages the dole was in fact dis¬ 
tributed weekly or bi-weekly. The difficulty of obtaining 
bills from the villages punctually was also felt and in conse¬ 
quence the grain-dealers were not paid as quickly as they 
wished. They naturally were unwilling to provide the dole 
materials. By the introduction of the central dole system, 
these difficulties would disappear. The distance test thus 
brought in would not be severe, and would have, I believe, 
little force. As a matter of fact, in ordinary times beggars 
travel great distances daily to collect their doles. This sys¬ 
tem also I saw working successfully in Bengal with exactly 
the same classes of persons that are on our doles. 

21. I would suggest the introduction into the Appendix 
of a dole register form as follows :— 

Village. 


No. 

1 

Name. 

Caste. 

Age. 

Why 

eligible. 

j Admitted. 

Causes op 

REMOVAL, 

Date. 

iSigna- 

ture. 

Date. , 

1 Signa¬ 
ture. 





i 






In inspecting village doles I have frequently found it 
very difficult to ascertain why and by whom and when 
pereons have been placed on the dole, and why or by whom 
or when persons have been removed: persons intended to 
be on the dole for a shqrt time escaped notice and continued 
to receive the dole after the fixed time expired. 


18. I have already indicated my opinion that the entire 
working of the relief works and camps should, as in Bengal 
and the North-Western Division, be entrusted to the Public 
Works Department under the Collector. The special Civil 
officer should be a Revenue officer of the same standing as 
he has generally been, and should be invested with magis¬ 
terial powers, but should be under the orders of the Public 
Works Department, and in addition to his present duties he 
might make payments. 

19. With regard to small worhs .—There is no reason why 
with a sufficient notice and proper pre-airangemcnts small 
works should not be successfully carried out in this district 
under Civil Agency. In Bengal the Civil Agency small 
works were most successfully managed. It is in my opinion 
most desirable on the approach of the rains to open a small 
number of small village tank works under Civil Agency, 
when the workers should he brought as near to their homes 
as possible to enable them to take advantage of the fii-st 
opportunities of obtaining private labour or of benefiting by 
the rainfall. If the tasks were high and properly exacted 
there would, I think, be no likelihood of workers remaining 
on the works when the need for relief had disappeared j but 


(d ).— OtHEB EECOMMENDATIONS OB OPINIONS THOUGHT 
TO BE USEHUL IN PUTUBE PAMINES. 

22. The necessity for a superior class of Circle Inspectors 
is, I think, worthy of note: the temporary hands employed 
on this duty were not of sufficiently high status or intelli¬ 
gence to perform the duties allotted to them by the Code. 
1 would rather have had superior men with much larger 
circles. 

23. I would submit for consideration the question whether 
the sub-divisional officer in this Presidency might not be 
utilized to relieve the Collector of a greater portion of the 
burden of the administration of famine _ relief. At present 
according to my experience the sub-divisional officer confines 
himself mainly to performing the duties assigned by the 
Code to a special Civu officer: he is almost entirely an in¬ 
specting officer; he has no control over famine expenditure 
of any kind within his charge. No return of numbers on 
works or gratuitous relief ever reach him except indirectly. 
In every other province the position of the sub-divisional 
officer is entirely different. In Bengal, for _ example, the 
sub-divisional officer, as far as the sub-division is concerned, 
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is “ subject to the control of the district officer, responsible 
for the performance of the duties laid down for the Commis¬ 
sioner and district officers within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tion.” He has a sub-allotment for famine expenditure 
which ho disburses direct; returns of numbers on relief of 
all kinds are sent to him : he submits fortnightly reports to 
Government : he opens, with previous sanction, relief works. 

Note on the question of the provision of relief to weavers 
in their own craft in the Sholapur District. 

I. A large proportion of the weavers in this district are 
to be found in the Sholapur city where the majority of 
the inhabitants live by the weaving and cognate industries. 
In the Sholapur city there are in ordinary non-famine times 
close upon 7,297 looms at work. Tiie weavers who work on 
these looms are either Salis, Padam Salis, Memons or Mus- 
salmans. A large proportion of the weavers consists of non- 
British subjects from Gulburga and other places in His 
Highness the Nizam’s Territories, who come to Sholapur for 
work for various periods, short and long ; a large number of 
these receive advances from Sowkars, for whom they are then 
bound to work either on their own looms or those of the 
Sowkars, who pay them bare subsistence wages, crediting them 
with any extra money they may earn. It is needless to say 
that the weavers of this class seldom if ever get out of the 
Sowkar’s debt j the usual process is for them to fly, and their 
sureties to bear the consequences. The remainder of these 
temporary inhabitants usually work by the piece for other 
loom-owning weaver’s; they earn good wages and return to 
their homes either when they have saved a little or when 
they are supplanted by more vigorous and better new-comers. 
The per-manent inhabitants were tiiemselvcs originally foreign¬ 
ers also ; the majority own loortis varying in number from 
two to five ; a few have large factories containing from 25 
to 150 looms. When the pinch of the recent famine began 
to be felt in the Sholapur city, there was a heavy exodus of 
the Sail and Mussulman foreign weavers back to the country 
round Gulburga where the crops were said to have been excel¬ 
lent and the industry comparatively flourished. The Sowkar 
weavers thus lost considerable sums owing to their advances 
being irretrievably lost. A large number of the poorer iierma- 
nent resident weavers also migrated to His Highness the 
Nizam’s Territoiy. About one-fourth, it is estimated, of 
the total weaver population remained. 

II. Although personally I am fond of the Sholapur Sali, 
I am compelled to admit that the most common feature of his 
character is his human proneness to fall into vice of all 
kinds; his fondness for spirituous liquors is only equalled by 
his passion for gambling; his improvidence is beyond expres¬ 
sion i he is carnivorous and lives up to every pie of his 
income; he is_ tisually polygamous and blest with very 
numerous families. A large proportion of the weavers, both 
Sail and Mussulman, are permanently sunk in poverty ; their 
habitations are mean grass-roofed hovels, overcrowded and 
squalid to a degree. Almost all the looms in the city 
are employed in making saris and bodice cloth of various 
qualities which are exported to other parts of the Presidency 
and the Central Provinces. 

III. In the district outside Sljolapur city, there ai’e, it is 
roughly estimated, about 500 looms at work in ordinary 
times. The weaving centres are numerous and are to be 
found almost all over the district, but chiefly in the Madha 
taluka. The most notable weaving villages arc:— 

Madha taluka. —Mohol, Narkhcd, Madha, Nurul, 
Saul, Venegaon, Angar,Ujui,Pimpal,Kunthc, 
Kurdu, Mhaisgaon, Saptue, Uplai, Patkul 
Aathi, Pimpalner. 

Karmala taluka. —Karmala, Tembhnmi, Eoplc, 
Kem, Jcur, Shirole and Deolali. 

Barsi taluka. —Barsi, Gulpoli, Vairag, Koregaon, 
Pangaon. 

Malshiras taluka. —Malshiras, Natepute, Akluj, 
Velapur, Phondshiras, Kalamwadi, Maloli, 
Tandulwadi, Tondle Bondlc. 

Pandharpur taluka. —Pandharpur, Tarapur, Bhal- 
wani, Karkamb, Kasegaon, Puluj, Karti. 

Sangola taluka. —Sangola, Nazre, Javale and 
Gherdi. 


condition and virtuousness. Many are frequently to be 
found owning a little land, and in many cases own their own 
houses which arc substantial and well built. The Koshti, as 
a rule, eats no flesh and is looked up to by his fellow 
villagers. Their earnings in ordinary years are fair, but their 
savings are usually swallowed up in marriage and funeral 
expenses. A large number of the Koshtis are permanently 
in the hands of the Sowkars. The weavers to a considerable 
degree work for middlemen who export their goods to other 
districts, but there is a considerable local demand also for the 
articles they manufacture. These are, in addition to saris, 
cholies (bodices), coarse cotton cloth, checked and striped 
coloured clothes, and pasodis (coarse cotton sheets). 

V. It will next be useful to examine what has happened to 
the weavers generally in the recent famine. For the weaver 
inhabitants of the Sholapur city, a special relief work was 
provided in the earthwork excavation and repairs of the 
Ekruk Tank Canal. The numbera on this work never at any 
time represented the true numbers of those in need of relief. 
The following figures are interesting in this connection :— 


Week ending 

SnOLAPUK- 

Htderabad 

Eoad. 

Ekruk Tank 
Canals. 

Average daily attendance of workers, 
including non-working children. 

Percentage of non-working children. 

Average daily attendance of workers, 
including non-working children. 

Percentage of non-working children. 

23rd January 1897 



1,6S0 

85’3 

943 

43*5 

30fch ditto 



1,609 

87-9 

1,266 

49-3 

6th February 1S97 



1,759 

39'2 

1,611 

53’7 

13th ditto 



1,849 

37-6 

2.049 

58-5 

20 th ditto 



1,995 

3S’4 

2*461 

60’4 

27 th ditto 



1,919 

37-7 

2,404 

59-4 

6th March 1897 



1,790 

33-7 

1.6’28 

45’1 

13th ditto 



1,016 

31’9 

2,913 

43-7 

20th ditto 



l,i’67 

3S'5 

3,747 

49'8 

27th ditto 



1,592 

36’3 

3,871 

45*8 

3rd April 1897 



1,775 

3V1 

3,96! 

47-9 

10th ditto 



1,676 

36-2 

3,232 

21-1 

17th ditto 


c 

1,76 V 

43-4 

2,’298 

8’3 

24th ditto 


• 

1,968 

43’8 

1,641 

8’3 

let May 1897 


• 

2,083 

44 

1,045 

22*2 

8th ditto 


• 

2,195 

46 

865 

22 

15th ditto 


• 

2,305 

43-9 

833 

20 9 

22nd ditto 


• 

2,382 

43-5 

759 

22-6 

29th ditto 



2,376 

38’8 

773 

22’3 

5th June 1897 



2,252 

40-6 

777 

24’3 

12th ditto 



2,251 

401 

751 

22-4 

19th ditto 



2,110 

38 9 

573 

22-9 

26th ditto 



2,073 

38'6 

717 

20’1 

3rd July 1897 



2,012 

37-4 

753 

21-6 

10th ditto 



2,104 

36-4 

771 

22-6 

17th ditto 



2,540 

36'4 

1,194 

22 

24th ditto 



8,280 

37’S 

1,724 

20-6 

31 st ditto 



3,830 

27 

2,321 

18’1 

7th Antfust 1897 


• 

3,959 

26-4 

2,073 

20-2 

14th ditto 



4,240 

25-1 

2,371 

15-8 

2lBt ditto 



5,075 

27-3 

2,667 

17.6 

28th ditto 



6,172 

24-6 

8,069 

17-1 

4th September 1897 



7,443 

23-9 

3,941 

17*9 

11th ditto 



8,129 

22-7 

3,988 

17*6 

18th ditto 



8,013 

22-4 

3,211 

16.9 

2oth ditto 



8,024 

21.7 

3-235 

16*9 

2nd October 1897 



7,922 

19-9 

3,113 

16’2 

9th ditto 


1 

6,094 

28’1 

2,736 

IS 

16th ditto 



4,713 

21-1 

2,188 

16*7 

23rd ditto 



353 

20-6 

1,639 

17-1 

Seth ditto 



133 


917 

20 

6th November 1897 


1 

86 


670 

15-8 

ISth ditto 


• 1 

86 


643 

12’3 


Sholapur taluka. —Sholapur, Begampur, Valsang, 
Ahirwadi, Mardi, Mandi-up, Salgar. 

IV. The weavers in the district outside the city arc mostly 
Hindu Koshtis with a sprinkling of Salis and Morains or 
Musalmans. They are to be distinguished from their Sali 
brethren in the city by their comparative sobriety, superior 


It will be observed that during the hot weather the num¬ 
bers on the Ekruk Tank Canal work decreased considerably 
in contrast with the numbers on the neighbouring Sholapur- 
Hyderabad Road relief work, which showed marked increases. 

VI. The Sholapur Municipal weaving shed supplied a very 
limited number with work. Fortunately for the weavers 
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the relief afforded by tbe Government distribution of the 
doles and the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund was sup¬ 
plemented at the height of the famine to a very large 
extent by liberal private charity. 

VII. The condition of those on ■ this Ekruk Tank Canal 
relief work always afforded a marked contrast with the 
condition of the workers on other relief works. Instead of, 
like other workers, improving in condition after they had 
been on the work for some time, they remained stationary 
in condition with the exception that the condition of the 
children improved. 

In the district outside Sholapur city, the weavers no¬ 
where went on to relief works except in very trifling num¬ 
bers. A small number of the distressed found employment 
for some time in a private relief experiment carried on by 
my wife and myself, a few were helped with gratuitous relief 
and by relief from the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, 
but a large number migrated to the Nizam’s Territory where 
there had been better crops; those who remains were 
reduced to great straits, and underwent considerable real 
Buffering. They frequently pledged or sold their looms, 
their lands, houses, and everything of value to obtain the 
bare necessaries of life. 

VIII. It is superfluous for me to point out the hardships 
entailed in sending on relief works to work with pick and 
shovel a class of people unaccustomed to work out-of-doors who 
have never for the most part seen a pick or a shovel and who 
have never lifted heavy weights or performed any other kind 
of heavy manual labour. I may bo permitted to point out 
that the weavers on ordinary relief works necessarily do little 
or no work and give no return for their wages. uTie total 
Public Works Department expenditure on the Ekruk Tank 
Canal work up to 16th January 1898, excluding Sunday 
wages and gratuitous relief, amounted to R68,693; the 
value of the work done will not, I am iiifonned by the Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, really exceed three annas in the rupee. In 
addition to the above expenditure S6,4,63 were expended 
on gratuitous relief to non-working children and dependents. 
I venture to think therefore that both from the point of 
view of Government and the weavers, the present system of 
not providing weavers with relief in their own craft is un¬ 
satisfactory. 

IX. As the result of what I saw of the Madras system of 
weaving relief, as to which I have submitted separate notes, 
I am not prepared to advocate the adoption by Government 
of that system. Without entering into a detailed discussion 
of the system in question it is in my humble opinion finan¬ 
cially and practically unsound. The system which I 
would adopt of giving relief to weavers in their own craft 
is practically that on which we worked our private experi¬ 
ment, vh,, that Government should buy from the weavei-s, at 
the current rates paid by middlemen, such cloths as are 
required in any of its own departments or for distribution 
out of charitable funds, or for which there will be a large 
demand from the public at the close of the distress. An 
enormous quantity of coarse cotton cloth is consumed by all 
Government oflicers for record cloths and (jajams) carpets 
and cushions. Large quantities of khadi dyed blue or 
various colours are used for clothing the men in the Police 
and other departments. We have proved by experiment in 
this district that we can produce the cloth usually used 
for clothing the Police at a cheaper rate than the contrac¬ 
tors supply it. The Public Works Department has incurred 
an enormous expenditure in purchasing date matting out¬ 
side the famine area for hutting on relief works. Khadi 
tents, such as those which are supplied, although at 
first more expensive than the date matting huts, are more 
portable and as effective for purposes of shelter. The Public 
Works Department are now using gunny bags for hutting. 
These ai'e as expensive as khadi tents, which afford just as 
much protection against sun and rain; the arch shape of the 
tents made of khadi in this and other districts was against 
them, as it brought a great strain to bear on the cloth, parti¬ 
cularly on the back pieces; it also made them unstable and 
diffieult to put up, but when properly put up the tents were 
as popular as, if not more, than the date matting huts. 
Again, Government on relief works has to supply a certain 
quantity of hospital clothing, bandages,^ towels, etc.; these 
we found could be produced very economically by the local 
weavers. Government would therefore itself provide a large 
demand for the goods loomed out by the weavers. 

X. It must, however, be admitted that Government itself 
cannot provide sufficient work for all the weavers throughout 
a distress in supplying its own rvants. But the weavers could 
be employed in making other descriptions of cloth for which 
there would be a certain eventual demand. The weavers are 
aB a class most conservative and can with difficulty be brought 


to do weaving other than that to which they are accustomed. 
A considerable number of the weavers in the district, and 
especially in the Sholapur city, are accustomed to weaving 
saris. 

It has been noticed that since the diminution of the 
distress here and elsewhere the demand for saris and indeed 
all the weavers’ goods has been brisk, and has not been 
in any measure equalled by the supply. The plague oper¬ 
ations have no doubt contributed in producing this result: 
but even before the plague broke out, this fact was 
noticed. If Government had stores of saris and cloth 
large quantities could have been disposed of at once without 
loss and without disturbing the market. ^ 

XI. The expenditure necessary in working out such a 
scheme must next be considered. A weaver turns out in 
8 days 3 khadis of No. 6 single yarn, 20 cubits long by 
2 cubits wide which, sell for tt7. 

The expenditure on producing these 3 khadis is as 
follows ;— 


Weaving 
Warping 
Sizing 
Reeling . 
Opening 
Joining . 


Cost of yarn 


R 

a. 

V- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

C 

1 

12 

3 

5 

0 

0 


The daily average cost of one khadi loom is 13 annas 
6 pies, allowing 3 pies extra to eliminate error. An average 
weaver turns out 3 cotton saris 14 cubits by 2 cubits in 
8 days usually sold at ftl-8 each. The wages for the weaving 
and subsidiary processes are as follows : 

Weaving 
Warping 
Sizing , 

Beeling 
Joining 
Opening 


Tarn 


R 

a. 

y. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

2 

13 

0 

4 

0 

8 


The average daily cost of one sari loom is therefore 
8 annas 1 pie, but for the sake of eliminating error we will 
take it to be 8i annas. 

The numbers of looms estimated to have stopped working 
in the recent famine are as follows:— 

4,600, Sholapur city. 

4,000, district outside Sholapur. 

But it would not be necessary to provide work for all 
these looms. I have already explained the circumstances 
of the weavers in the Sholapur city and district. It would 
not be, I estimate, necessary to provide on the average 
woi'k for more than 1,600 looms in the city and 1,600 looms 
in the district. 

Assuming that 1,600 looms are employed on weaving 
khadi cloth, the cost to Government to maintain these 
looms for 9 months would be 1.600x273x13 annas apiei — 

16 

B3,46,616-10. 

The number of khadis turned out would be 

63,562 worth about _ R3,68,311-3-4, while the 1,600 looms 
employed on weaving saris would cost Government to 
maintain for 9 months 153^502 ^orth about 

R.2,30,343. It must be remembered that this expenditure 
would support the weavers together with all the membem 
of their femilles, as the women and working children of 
each family perform the subsidiary operations while the 
male members weave. We found while working our ex¬ 
periment that the average family numbered five persons. 
The total numbers on relief, including non-working child¬ 
ren, would be 16,000. 

Even assuming that Government would lose 30 per oenit. 
of its outlay owing to damage, accident or any cause, and 
that the profit I have shown would be swallowed uf. by 
the expenditure on establishment and by other lo«et, 
which I submit is most improbable, still this loas compares 
most favourably with the loss incurred by Government in 
sending weavers on to ordinary relief works. 


Mr. J. W. 
A. Weir. 
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XII. I now add a few sng|e8tions as to details. It wonld 
be necessary to establish in the district weaving relief 
centres as in Madras, but this would ofier no difficulties. 
Two weaving centres in the District, 1 at Barsi road and 
1 at Pandharpur, and a third at Sholapur itself, would be 
sufficient. There are at all three places buildings which 
could be utilized as store-rooms, and two of these are 
now conveniently on the railway. Government would, 

I suggest, not have anything to do with the supply of 
yam to the weavers, but would leave them to obtain it 
from the ordinary dealers, who would give them yarn on 
credit, as in ordinary times, as soon as they found that the 
weavers had a sale for thek goods. 

f would not admit to relief all who asked for it, but 
would appoint in each village a Panch out of the weavers 
themselves, who would certify the weavers in need of relief. 
The work of this Panch could easily be supervised by the 
Circle Inspectors, Relief Mamlatdars and other inspecting 
officers. 

I would allow one loom for every family of five or less than 
five. Where the family exceeded this limit, I would allow 
two looms, but never more. The earnings of each loom 
would also be limited j otherwise the production would bo 
stimulated. 

With regard to the establishment in connexion with this 
system of relief, I think that one of the defects of the 
Madras system was that the officer in charge of the operations 
is a Native Deputy' Collector ; a fairly senior Assistant 
Collector would exercise on the whole, I think, a closer 
control over the subordinates and the working of the system 
than the ordinary Deputy Collector. The examination and 
weighing of goods should be carried out by experts, mer¬ 
chants or large weavers, of whom there would be a sufficient 
supply forthcoming. The payments would be made by 
specially deputed subordinates of the Revenue Department. 

Notes of a private experiment in giving weavers relief 
in their own craft in the Sholapur District. 

1. In December 1896 wo commenced giving relief to 
weavers in a small way. This wo were enabled to do partly 
by the benevolence of the charitably disposed, who gave 
orders for the articles made by the weavers in response to an 
appeal made in the Times of India of December 23rd, 1896 ; 
partly by the kindness of Mr. Joyner, the Superintending 
Engineer, who moved Government to sanction the use of the 
cloth tents which I proposed should be substituted for the 
matting huts in use on relief camps ; partly by orders from 
the Bombay and Poona Plague Committees, and the demands 
from our own and other districts for clothing supplied to the 
distressed out of Indian Pamine Charitable Relief Fund. 

2. In December the number of looms employed were on 
the average 150. From January they rose, until in the 
beginning of March they reached 417, the highrat number 
in 30 villages. The numbers supported by these looms are 
shown below;— 

Men.417 

Women ........ 430 

Children.694 

Dependants.317 


whether of hi^ own or any other village, on the understand¬ 
ing that any loss he sustained would be made good. This 
plan was found to work very well, and it may be noted in no 
single case was our confidence in the weavers misplaced. 
When the weaver brought his cloth, it was weighed and paid 
for on the spot. He received the full price of yam and 
work, together with an order on the Sowkar of his or any 
near village for the necessary yarn to make a limited 
amount of cloth. Before the Sowkar delivered over to him 
the fresh yarn, he recovered from the weaver the price of the 
previous j-arn. Later on wo tried the experiment of pur¬ 
chasing yarn direct from the Sholapur Mill, in order to save 
the dealer’s profit, but it was not satisfactory; for the 
storing, transport, and giving out of the yarn to the weavers 
proved troublesome and expensive. The yarn too was in 
some few cases made away with. 

4. The following were the principal articles which the 
weavers were employed in making;— 


Saris each. . 

Chirdis 
Cholees 

Dhotars (men’s) 

Ditto (boys’). 

Khadi, per length of 20 haths . 
Checked and striped cloth for 
dnsters, etc., 7 to 10 haths 
Pasodis, per length of 20 haths. 
Towels, per dozen . . 


S a. p. a a. p, 
1 3 0 to 2 14 0 


0 8 
0 3 


0 12 
0 4 
1 0 
0 4 
2 10 


to 2 14 

» 9 0 


The following figures give the approximate value of the 
orders received and executed;— 

a a. p. 

I. Government hutting material relief 

works and quarantine . . . 4,760 3 3 

n. Plague Committee orders . . 1,462 10 1 

III. Indian Famine Charitable Belief 

Fund orders. 4,763 0 2 

I'V. Private orders .... 4,487 12 0 


Total 


. 15,463 9 6 


A small loss was incurred in the experiment, but this 
was due partly to our being constantly on the move in 
districts and having to cany largo quantities of cloth about; 
partly to the cloth being stolen and made away with ; and 
partly to private individuals not paying for goods supplied. 

6. It was found that the weaver, even when his cloth was 
paid for at the famine market rate, could support himself 
and his family out of his earnings. No weaver went on to 
the relief work if he could get weaving work fc-om us. It 
was frequently the case that weavers working foi- us passed 
through no fewer than three relief works, when bringing 
their work to our camp, yet none of them preferred the 
works, though they all were fully alive to the fact that their 
wage would be better and their children and dependants 
receive either wage or cooked food on the works. The 
weavers frequently walked 20 and 30 miles from their 
villages with heavy bales of cloth, returning the same dis¬ 
tance with their orders for yarn, thereby losing nearly 3 
days’ wage on the journey for themselves and their families. 


ToTiL . . 1,758 

The numbers continued almost stationary until the 
middle of May, when, owing to the exhaustion of Government 
orders for hutting, they began to decline. A large number 
of looms continued to be employed in supplying Famine 
Fund and Plague Committee and private orders up to the 
end of June. The number of looms employed then fell to 
about 25. The weavers employed were principally Salis and 
Kostis—Hindus ; the majority belonged to the Madha and 
Sholapur talukas ; a considerable number came from the 
K armala and Barsi talukas ; while a few of the weavers 
employed belonged to the Sangola, Pandharpur and Malsiras 
talukas. I have not included in the above figures the 
numbers of blanket weavers, of whom a considerable number 
had steady employment for four months in preparing 
blankets for distribution out of the Famine Fund ia this 
and other districts. 

8. The system which we worked was to buy the weavers’ 
goods by weight or the price-current at the market rates, 
making deductions for bad work, too much size, or other 
defects. These weavers were ordinarily supplied with the 
necessary, yarn by the ordinary dealers. Where the dealers 
refused to give the weavers credit we made an anrangement 
with the dealer, under which he agreed to honour any order 
for yarn signed by us brought to them by any weavCy 


6. In August, on the work being stopped, a veiy few 
weavers went on to the relief work on the Barsi Road—Pan¬ 
dharpur Railway. The work was earthwork and was light, the 
weather was cool. The condition of these wc.avers did not 
seem to deteriorate, but they did not stay on the work for 
long, and in a few cases they worked as mukudams or on 
odd jobs in the camps. Tliese weavers complained more of 
the heat and felt the exposure of out-door labour more than 
the labour itself. They were also extremely afraid of losing 
their delicacy of touch by hardening their hands with 
manual labour. 


(President ).—I think you volunteered for famine work? 
—Yes. 

Did you go to Sholapur as Assistant P—Yes. 

Did you then become Collector ?—I was Acting Collector 
for about a month; and then reverted to my place of Ist As¬ 
sistant Collector. 

(Mr. Kigham .)—^With reference to section 82, I see you 
are of opinion that the system of weekly payments causes a 
deal of inconvenience and hardship to the workmen?— 
Yes. 

Some of the witnesses said that people having to attend 
the market-day, it is more convenient that they be paid 
once a week P—Those people who have got nothing at all 
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with them must buy their supplies daily i and we have to 
provide shops at the relief eamps for that purpose; I have 
seen relief workers frequently pledging their ornaments; 
their practice is for the makadam to stand security to the 
dealers for these workmen ; if the latter had no ornaments or 
pots for pledging, and if these people did not pay the debt, 
the makadam was bound to pay the dealers ; sometimes the 
Workmen failed and the makadams had to pay the whole 
debt; of course he charged the workmen interest and took a 
little out of their pay. 

After they have been on the work some time, do you think 
they ought to be paid more frequently than once a week P— 
No ; I think the weekly payments are sufScient. 

For how long would yon prefer twice a week P—All that 
depends on the work—say three weeks or a month; after 
which I would pay the workers once a week. 

Not before that P—In the first week, daily ; and after¬ 
wards, bi-weekly. 

Why do you think that the task-work was more popular P 
—Partly because the task-work was too easy, and partly 
because it was not properly exacted. 

Do yon say in paragraph (i) 6 that the usual rates in the 
district for excavation are too lowP—Yes. 

Do you say the proper rate for hlack soil is about 180 P 
Where do you get that from P—I got that from inquiries 
among the Public Works subordinates, the Local Fund 
Overseers and from the people themselves. CH course in 
giving these rates, I do say that the rates on relief works are 
much less than those for professional labour and contract. 

Do we allow too much margin P—I think so. 

Were the tasks rigorously enforced in the Sholapur Dis¬ 
trict P—Very seldom ; I am speaking of my own charge. 

Was it a practice to fine below the minimum rate P—I 
have never known it done. 

Would you advocate fining going below that limit in 
task-work ?—If you could be sure that the tasks were 
properly measured and taken with proper establishment, and 
that the workers have a chance, and let us make sure that 
the tasks were judiciously fixed, then I say, “ Yes.” 

If you are satisfied that the tasks are fair tasks, and 
Mople clearly understand what they have to do, you would 
fine them to any extent P—If the work were measured 
properly and fairly, then I say, “ Yes, to any extent. ’’ 

If the works were carried on with proper super¬ 
vision and strictness, would you also insist on resident P 
—No; I think residence is no test. People do not mind 
it in the least ; that is my experience; residence with 
hutting they do not mind ; readenoe without hutting they 
do mind very much daring the rains. 

Do they mind going to a distanceP—Yes, certainly; 
the distance question, apart from the distance with resi¬ 
dence in one assigned place, has an effect upon the people. 

If the villages are within walking distance do you 
think it necessary to enforce residence?—No. 

Would you refuse admission to labourers within three to 
four miles of the works P—For able-bodied and strong people 
I say, “Yes, you must not allow them to come in j you must 
make them go further.” 

Do you think that the people having to go long distances 
had the effect of keeping from the relief works those who 
ought to go there P—Yes, I think so. My experience is 
of people in my secticm of the Barsi Eoad Railway. We 
drafted them to the Shetphal Tank in the Poona District. 
They would not go, although they were in real want and 
had to starve. In many cases we were obliged to put people 
on the dole to such an extent that gratuitous relief had to 
be increased. 

What would you recommend for the people of this sort, 
who would not go to work at a distance P Do you think 
work should be provided for them nearer homo P—I think 
a reasonable limit should be made in accepting them. 

_What is your limit P—I think on the average twenty 
miles; at the outside within a day’s march to enable 
them to walk back to their homes, so that they could 
go home on holidays or in case of sickness. 

If there were proper hutting accommodation would you 
reasonably insist on their going as far as twenty mfles, 
and if they would not go, would you let them starve 
or send them to the poor-house P—I would not open works 
any way nearer home. 

Was it necessary for a certain number of people to re¬ 
main in villages to look after the cattle P—As a matter 

Bom. 


of fact, in the recent famine a large proportion of the 
^ttle had diwppeared; they had no cattle to lose and 
therefore nothing to keep them in the villages. 

Were there no agricultural operations which required 
their presence P—Yes. As a matter of fact none oi our 
Villages were ever actually empty. There were alw 9 ,y 8 
a certain number of remnants who hung about the different 
villages and would not go on relief. 

Were piece-works can-ied on in your district P—Yes, 
towards the end of the distress. 

On what wages P—A wage, plus charity for children. 

What is your own opinion about that P—It is worthless 
except for able-bodied men on relief works. I lately visited 
the Mangi Tank and found there that weaklings had been 
driven ofi the work. 

Were any special arrangements made for the employ¬ 
ment of weakly men P—No. 

Do you think it is possible to help them by special 
arrangement P—I think they ought to have special rates^ 
as in Bengal, for weaklings : the system could be worked. 

Would the system interfere with the B class or middle' 
class worker ?—Under the existing system the B class worker 
would get much less than he would do under the Code. 

Do yon know that there is a greater difference in the pay 
of A and B class workers than the class task under the 
Code P—A B class worker gets more pay for proportion¬ 
ately less work; but under this system he has to do more 
work in proportion to the A class for his pay. The A class- 
worker is in the same position that he originally was, 
doing a very light task for a very good wage. 

Do you say that a D worker gets 14 ehaltaks and an A 
worker gets 21, therefore a D worker has to do frds of what 
an A cIms worker does in order to earn the D wage. Do you 
think it is too much to expect P^—I think so. 

Cannot that be got over by ha'ving separate rates P— 
Exactly so. 

Did you visit the works in Bengal P—Yes. 

Do yon think that the system that was in force there- 
might be used here P—Yes, I think so. 

Which works did you see P—The Tribeni Canal in Behar. 
How long were yon there P—Four days. 

How many classes were there P—I found that they had 
in practice two, and in theory three. 

Wm there an intermediate classP—-The workers would not 
stop in the intermediate class j they would go from D to B. 

Why would they not have it P—-I da not know why it- 
was so, but they would not have it. 

You remark regarding, the piece-work system in the 
North-Western Provinces that “ to properly work the piece¬ 
work system requires a much larger staff than the ordinary 
Code system.” How did yon arrive at this opinion ?—I 
have not actually seen any work going on in the North- 
Western Provinces. I am only quoting the opinion expressed' 
to me by the Superintending Engineer. 

Do you know what the piece-work system is like in 
the North-Western Provinces P—Yesi It is called the 
modified piece-work system ; because there is individual task 
and individual payment. It is not the piece-work at all in 
the sense which Bengal has. 

Do you think more might be done in the way of these 
tagai advances so as to find employment for agricultural 
clMses ?—1 do not know whether we could have done more 
than we did ; because H is a very dangerous thing to make 
the cultivators so heavily indebted that they will take yeara 
and years to pay their debts off. 

Do you think that the cultivators will find it difficult 
to pay off their debts P—Almost certainly. 

Regarding the children at present on work, would you re¬ 
commend a wage or ration P—Ration absolutely and exclu- 
sively. 

Do you think that the children are not so well fed by 
their parents as when they are fed in kitchens P—In the- 
kitchens we give them the best quality of ^ain. Their 
parents buy and use the poorest quality ol grain ; wo give 
them wholesome food and they like that very much ; they 
do no work, and in that way they improve their condition ; 
besides we give them vegetables, while their parents seldom 
do so. 

Do you Eke to separate them from other workers !*—Onr 
rule was that teething children should remain with their 
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mothers; others were placed in a little enclosure where 
they played about and were seen by their parents, who 
stopped work at intervals and went to see them. 

Had yon a very large work in the district P—Yes. In 
my own division I was in charge of the railway between 
Barsi Koad and Pandharpur. 

Had yon over 35,000 people on the work and did you 
complete the work P—That railway is complete, but there 
is work still for 4,000 people for one month and a half. 
It is very nearly complete. 

Have any new projects been prepared P—Yes. There arc 
enquiries going on at present for tank projects. 

{Mr. ITolderness .)—What was the extent of the failure of 
crops as compared with the previous famine P—I had no 
experience of the previous famine, and I can only speak from 
what people themselves say. There is this improvement 
this year that we have got a very much larger area of irri¬ 
gated land irrigated from wells. 

What was the condition of the people in the last famine ^ 
—I cannot myself say except from what people themselves 
say ; but it is not very reliable. 

You say in your written evidence (para. 7, that per¬ 
sons were not received on the works unless they produced 
a certificate from the village officer of their village that 
they needed relief P—‘A man was not to be taken on the 
works unless he could produce the village officer's certificate 
or dakhla showing that he was entitled to relief, and that he 
was the inhabitant of the village. 

Was that introduced in your district for any length of 
time P—I fancy it was in force throughout. 

Was he not taken on unless he brought an application for 
work from the special civil officer P—No j he was told to go 
back to his village. 

Was that the general eiystem in force ?—Yes, as far as 
my charge was concerned. 

Do you consider it workable P—I consider it workable, but 
it can only put a lot of money into the hands of the village 
officers J if a village officer had animosity against any 
one, the.latter would not get the certificate without pay¬ 
ing for it ; they would wander up and down the country 
in search of work. 

In para h (1) of your written statement yon say that the 
Code task system is demoralising P—Yes. 

The Code system contemplates that people should not be 
fined below the minimum; did the majority of your workmen 
get a minimum wage P—No ; most of them were for a long 
time on B wage. At the beginning of the famine I should 
think that the majority of them were on B wj^e and not on 
D wage. 

Did you not fine the B class workers for not doing the 
B task P—No, they were not fined for a long time. 

Was that demoralising P—Yes. 

When fines were instituted, did many workers come down 
to D P—Yes. 

Was there a general inclination to bo content with the D 
wage P—There were a great many of the lower classes who 
■simply would not do more than D task ; they would do 
limply D, and no more. 

Do you think they could have done much more P—Oh 
much more. 

In your written statement [para, (i) 4] you mention two 
families who saved money on works. To what castes did 
they belong P—One was a MusalmSn and the other was a 
Maratha. 

1 

Of what class were they P—Both were of D class. 

(Mr. Monteati.)—Was the Maraiha family in D class P 
—It would be possible to save in D class ; it was a large 
ffimily. 

(Mr. Ilalderntss )—But you see it is the Code allowance P 
—If you take a family of, say, three adults and two children, 
you find that there is a saving in their earning ; because 
the man does not require his full allowance. They also use 
cheaper grain and grain leaves. Their wages are calculated 
at, say, 30 lbs.; they will buy grain which is 36 lbs. per 
rupee and save 6 lbs. 

What quality of grain do you take as your standard P— 
The medium quality. 

Was there cheaper grain in the bazar ?—Yes, grain like 
nagli. 


Did the low castes dry the meat of the dead cattle for 
future use when the mortality among cattle was _ vwy 
high P—Yes, I have seen long strings of it hanging up inside 
their huts. Sixty per cent, used this meat and they got it 
by killing people’s cattle. That was the general complaint 
on works. 

Was the percentage of cultivators to the labourer classes 
small?—Yes, considerably. 

Were these low caste people cultivators P—Mostly not. 

Do you think that the cultivators and the better classes 
have difficulty in getting on on the D wage P—I think it is 
sufficient even for them. 

In your written evidence [para. (5) 2] yon say that Civil 
agency work was a failure so far as the exaction of a 
task is concerned P—No, small works wore started in the 
beginning of the famine; but when I became Collector I 
wrote to the Commissioner and got them stopped. 

Yon recommended that the small works should be stop¬ 
ped ?—Yes; they Were not a success because We had no 
establishment. We rushed into opening these Works 
without any establishment. There was a Mamlaitdar and 
a Karknn, with people around him doing nothing. If 
we had means to arrange for an establishment we could 
carry out these small works. 

You speak of small works in Bengal. Do yon think they 
would answer the purpose P—Yes, they say, I do not knoW 
how far it is true, that they exact the same work for the D 
wage as the Public Works Department does. 

Do yon recommend small works at the close of the famine 
if you want to get the people back to their villages P—Yes. 

If yon have small works at the end of the famine, would 
you allow all classes of persons to go to them P—Yes. 

Can you exact a proper task P—That is a question of 
establishment. 

Do you think that small works Were required at the Ond 
of the famine P—I think that if workers who were drafted 
to a great distance from their homes, had not been drafted, 
and if they could have worked nearer home, we should have 
stopped a great deal of hardship and would have had more Of 
the land sown for the kharif harvest. 

Do you think that they suffered with the result that there 
was an increased mortality P—I think so. 

Did people refuse to go to large works at a distance, and 
stay in their homes P—Yes. 

Did some die in consequence P—I know of cases where 
they did. 

Do you think that the people were obstinate P—I do hot 
think it is reasonable to expect the people at the approach 
of the monsoon to leave their homes and go to a dwtknce 
from them. 

Do you say that they have certain reasons to stay P—'Y4, 
the first reason is that the people have to take advaritage 
of the first showers of rain, and the second is that there is a 
certain amount of labour in the village itself. If they 
are away from the village at the beginning of the monsoon, 
they lose their chance of employment in the village 
throughout the monsoon. 

(Presider*;.)—Those who leave their villages find when 
they return that the roofs have been taken off their huts P 
Is this a fact P—I have known this to happen. 

Would they come back fifteen to twenty miles P—I think 
so. 

You only have such works opened when rains begin P— 
Then we have large works with a radius of twenty miles. 

Were the works twenty miles distant during the hot 
weather P—Yes. 

In para. (4) 14 of your note yon refer to the diet given to 
femino children. Wore these children very numerous P— 
No, they were exceptions. 

Would you exclude children under 12 from the gangs?— 
In that case rations would have to be increased. 

Bor children P—Yes. 

Can you form an idea as to what the ration would be P—I 
have not thought of it ; the present ration would be insuffi¬ 
cient. 

When you were in Bengal yon judged that a cerson on 
relief only got one pound as wage without any extras ?—Yes. 

Do yon think that would be sufficient in Bombay .P_ 

Nothing would be sufficient if the people share their allow- 
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%nae among themselves ; but if sye can ensnie tljat those 
mm actually live one pound, then I ^hink that it would 
be enough. 

Was the condition of the people in Bengal getting this 
allowance good, and theii health good P—The condition of 
our people was no better. 

What percentage of the dole do you mention is shared by 
these men P—In fact all. 

How was the dole shared P—The relatives of a man on the 
dole would not go t& relief works .but shared it with him. 
This happened chiefly among the low caste village servants; 
supposing the actual number of thein women and children 
was fifteen, and wo gave the dole to fo.uTj those four would 
share it among the fifteen. 

Were they of one family P—No. 

Would you keep central kitchens for old people and res¬ 
pectable Maratha and Musulman high class people P—No, 
but I s(. no reason why the lower classes and the labouring 
classes should not go. 

Why do you say nothing about the weavers ; how is it 
you talk of no special relief to the weavers P—I have been 
so busy that I have not been able to refer to my notes. I 
propose to submit now two notes, one to provide relief to 
weavers in the labouring districts and another on the general 
question of providing relief to the labouring district. 

On what principle was your present experiment con¬ 
ducted P—We used to buy the weaver’s cloth at the current 
market rate, which conaes down in famine times. 

Did you leave the weavers to obtain their yarn ftom 
ordinary doalra-s P—We simply gave orders ; we said to them, 
“We want this, and we shall pay you so much, supply us 
such quality and quantity.” 

I suppose you gave orders for the cheapest kind of 
cloth P—We ordered in the first place the duftar cloth, 
which is used by Government in various ways j then we 
ordered Police unifoms. We got these at a cheaper rate 
and of the same quality and description of stuff that the 
contractor supplies. In the same way wo had cloths made 
of various kinds; the question of dyeing was easily settled. 
Government also used_ a large quantity of cloth in Relief 
Camps and in the Hospitals. 

Would you not have cloth for hutting P—We tried that, 
but the tents were not as successful ae thev might have 
been, on account of the shape. The shape being arched it 
was difficult to put up. 

{iSr. Are the weavers in need of relief in 

the district very many P—I estimated there are in Sholapur 
about 8,000 looms ; and you have to provide relief for 3,000 
looms. 

Have you formed any estimate as to how much Govern¬ 
ment would have to .'spend P—Yes, I have worked out the 
figures. An ordinary khadi loom costs about 13J annas a 
day to work ; then there are the wages to pay. A sure# 
loom takes about SJ annas per day. 

Will you have 1,300 at 8^ annas and 1,500 at 13i 
annas P—That is about 11^ annas on the average. 

then you will have to continue relief for many 
months P—Yes. In the last famine, I estimated about 9 
months. 

How many people would be supported by 3,000 looms P— 
On the average say about 16,000, including non-working 
children, a day. 

Are thei^e 5 on each loom, making 15,000 people to be 
supported?—Yes. 

On an expenditure of about 5 lakhs in 9 months P—Yes. 

Can you recover a great deal of that P—As a matter of 
fact I estimated that the Government would make profit 
out of it. For instance a khadi would cost for weaving fl2-2 
and would sell for R2-6. You would pay less than the 
ordinary market price, and on clothes in hand this year you 
would get a much higher price. 

Why P—Because so many people will want clothes now as 
won as they got money _ from a good harvest; there is a 
tremendous demand for it. In Sholapur the sarees are 
usually sold at Kl-7 and now they sell for Rl-10. 

"^en you would pay people leas than they could get in 
ordinary yearsP—Yes. 

And the prices would be three times higher. Could they 
live on it P—We found that they did. Although wo carried 
on works on this condition, they walked thirty and forty 
miles for work in preference to going on relief works. 


which they wodd not do; and we used to tell them that 

not. There 

thev did'on weavers, that the work 

n the ordinary relief work is of verv little valno 

On the Ekruk Tank Canal we spent H80,000 neJrly • find the 

tnreo annas in the rupee. 

any. difference in the Madi-as system P-The 
unsound in practice. There for a bundle 
ottmbansthe Government would pay iil8-10, while the 
market price was B16-8. There they paid ft2-2 too mneh-an 
rate. AnothOT thing is that the task is 
erneri^ experiment by 

we found the twk was very hard ; we had simply to deal wi^ 
finished material, and had nothing to do with ya?n In 
Madras in some cases there was a great deal of delav in 
S'lo’dathe weavers had to waft 8, 

Madl! y^-n from 

Madras and had to pay heavily ; there is a demand for cloth 
made of yam of that description. 

Yon had nothing to do with yarn P—No. 

(President.)~I>o yon think that the digring work re- 
qmred from weavers will interfere with their powein of 
weaving when they get back to work P—For some Ume, yes. 

htmTpfnf if the weavers applied plaster to their 

t^nds, their hands w-ould become soft P—It takes a month or 

nld ®®‘^ back to the 

old condition. They want fine feel and touch for weaving. 

Is there a chance of the weavers losing their looms when 
they are sent to distant works P-Yes, unless they take 

IW S2em.’ ' *^®y *^®“ 

In the northern parts of India have a considerable number 
of weavers been forced out of the weaver's trade and become 
the cultivator s labourers P—I don’t know. 

Isup^se it would be a bad thing if wo accentuate 
tliat r—i should say so. 

Is there a demand for the kind of cloth made in Shola- 
pnr now? The industiy there is by no means in the 
decadence that it is supposed to be. 

With reference to paragraph (d) 22, how many Circle In¬ 
spectors did you have, and how many special circle In¬ 
spector were there P-I think usually there was one 
Inspector for 18 to 23 villages ; I think we altogether had 
twelve eitm men. 

How many villages did the permanent Circle Inspectors 
have P—They had about thirty to forty. 

Did the addition of a Circle Sub-Inspector reduce the 
number to 18 ?—Yes. ‘ 

How many villages do you think a Circle Inspector of 
superior class can efficiently manage P—Fifty. 

With reference to your paragraph 23, the Code savs 
nothing fcs to what a special sub-division ought to be in 
famine limes.-—I think it does, though not very precisely, 
but very vaguely. ■' 

(Mr. Montsam.-Yoxi say that some of the people 
would not go to the tanks ; do you say they died P—Yes. 

Did they die of starvation ?—I do not say so; nobody 
dies of starvation. 

Did no labourers die in Sholapur?—I say nobody died of 
starvation. ' •' j 

Were those people who refused to go to work fed P— 
Yes, they were. 

What was the result P—With the result that they remained 
alive. 

I do not quite understand who died?—Some of them 
died* 

What was the cause of death?—What I mean to say is 
that owing to some people not going to the Shetphal tank 
they were thrown on the charity of the people in their 
neighbourhood whicli was not equal to their support; they fell 
??oondition and thus became susceptible to disease, and 
the mortality of the poorer classes increased in consequence. 

(President.)—What of the people who were dependent 
on the workers; did they remain on the charity of their 
relations and not get enough to eatP—I tliink that thev 
did not get enough. 

Did they disappear ?—Yes. 

You said some diedP-Someof them disappeared in the 
sense that they died; and some disappeared in the sense 
that they went to other villages. 
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{Mr. Monteath.) —Could they have gone to some other 
work in SholapurP—Yes, there wae nothing to prevent 
them, but the works were distant. 


efEeot. I &ncy it was the outcome of the Code. The ide* 
is that the village ofScer is supposed to give the certificate 
to the man he knows. 


Were they as distant as ShetphalP—Yes, in some cases. 

Do you think there was as much Tagai given among 
the people as was noce.ssaryP—Yes, I think as much as 
desirable; if we had given any more Tagai it would have 
been abused, and the burden of debt of the people would have 
been increased. 

If the works were successful, would there be any burden 
of debt : would not the people pay it ofiP—It takes some 
time. 

Does not the clearing of the land and sinking of a well 
increase the earnings of the cultivators four-fold. It is said 
that the first earnings produced from this, enable the culti¬ 
vators to pay off the loan ?—I should think, however, that 
as far as I am aware the produce is largely .swallowed up in 
the expenses of the cattle which have to be maintained, as 
also in the employment of labour. 

Do you think that the cattle cost more for maintenance P— 
They have to be maintained at a greater cost; they 
have to do harder work and cost more for maintenance. 
Their maintenance is more expensive than of the ordinary 
plough cattle ; they do harder work and have to be better 
fed. 

In regard to the irrigated area, are the results very 
extraordinary P—Y es. 

It has been said that in many cases they don’t pay off all 
their debt in one season P—He would bo a very fortunate 
man who could do this with ns. 

I suppose there were people who regarded it as a profitable 
investment ?—Yes. 

Is there any mistake in paragraph (b) 10 regarding the 12 
annas ?—Yes j there is some mistake. 

I do not quite understand what the certificate system 
is as introduced in Sholapur P—There was no order to that 


Are they at present granted by the special Civil officers P— 
Yes; but there was no order of the Government as far as 
I am aware. 

Who should make payments P—We should employ soldiers 
for that purpose as is the case in Bengal. I say that system 
was found to work well there; and I do not know why it 
should not work well here. 

Do you think they would go to Sholapur P—Yes; I 
should think they would. 

If the people found large works comfortable would you be 
able to get them back to their agricultural operations P—Of 
course if there is nothing whatever to do they would never 
leave the works; they are always nervous for the future, 
and they would not leave the works even if they got 7, 8, or 
10 rupees until the rain actually came. 

Did they actually wait until rain came P—Yes. 

What proportion of ^ple do you think should be em¬ 
ployed on small works?—I should say one-fifth. 

Do you think we should be able to find sufficient 
establishment to carry out these works P—Yes, I think so; 
but wo would have to indent upon other departments more 
largely. 

Do yon think it practicable to improvise an establishment 
of that kind P Yes, I think so ; because we could indent for 
a certain number of men from the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

I do not see how that could be. We should have large 
works to provide for P—If we have small works the number 
of big works would be decreased ; and you can spare the 
establishments from larger works. 

If yon had opened small works would you have required 
an enormously increased establishment to exercise any 
efficient controlP—Yes. ^ 


Mr. R. E. Exthovsn, Acting Collector of Belgaum, called in examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I would venture to explain at the commencement of 
this memorandum that I had only a partial and temporary 
experience of the working of relief operations in the 
Nagar District. My appointment was that of Personal 
Assistant to the Collector, under Section 32 of the Famine 
Code, and as such ray duty wae to carry on the routine 
work of the district, leaving the Collector’s time available 
for the purposes of famine administration. Moreover, 
within a week or so of my joining the appointment in 
Ahmednagar an imported case of plague occurred in the 
city, and from that moment the bulk of my time was de¬ 
voted to devising precautionary measures against the im¬ 
portation of the plague. From December 1896 till April 
1897, and again from May 1897 until August, I held 
revenue charge of the Ahmednagar Tdluka in addition to 
my duties as Personal Assistant and Chief Plague Author- 
rity. It was in this capacity that I gained some ex¬ 
perience of the working of relief measures,—an experience 
limited, it must be remembered, to one tiluka and acquired 
only in such intervals as the more important work connected 
with plague measures enabled me to devote to the ilduka 
charge. 

3. Within such narrow limits the opinions formed by 
me on one or two of the leading points in connection with 
relief measures must, I am aware, be of questionable 
value, and would, I venture to think, only carry weight 
in so far as they servo to corroborate the views of officei-s 
who have had a wider experience of, and have been more 
closely in contact with, the working of relief measures in 
the Ahmednagar District. 

3. With this explanation I venture to offer a brief note 
on the famine, which I submitted to the Collector for em¬ 
bodiment in the District Famine Report, and which deals 
mainly with the question how far the very large numbers 
in receipt of relief in the Nagar District were a sign of 
genuine distress among those seeking such relief. I should 
perhaps further preface the note by explaining that during 
the greater part of the famine there was one big relief 
work (the Kapurvadi Tank), four metal-breaking works, 
and a central poor-house, all within the limits of the 
tiluka which was in my charge. My opportunities of 


gaining experience in famine relief questions were, there¬ 
fore, to a certain extent more favourable than would be as a 
rule the case in a single tiluka charge. Without referring 
to the records I should estimate the numbere on relief in 
the Nagar Tfiluka at the worst period of the famine at 
about 15,000 pewons, or nearly one-eighth of the total 
number in receipt of relief throughout the district. More¬ 
over, the Nagar City poor-house was the only poor-house in 
the district which received more than a mere handful of 
applicants for relief, and this was wholly under my supervi¬ 
sion and control. 

4. The note referred to is as follows:— 

“ Ifote on the Famine in the Ahmednagar Rietrict. 

“ It would be difficult to determine whether the Govern¬ 
ment or the people of this district have gained most in the 
course of the recent scarcity ; for while the administration 
has undoubtedly ^ured an almost universal approval 
among the cultivating classes for its far-reaching and Oner¬ 
ous measures to protect them from starvation, the land¬ 
owning and labouring classes have passed through a time of 
extraordinary difficulty, of which it may confidently be 
asserted that little or no trace will be left in a few years 
time from now. Whether the liberality with which relief 
has been administered is likely to be wholly beneficial in it* 
results is a point on which I shall venture to offer a few 
words at the conclusion of this note. Meanwhile I proceed 
to describe a few of the aspects in which the famine relief 
measures presented themselves to me, in so far as my con¬ 
nection therewith gave me an opportunity for formulating 
any conclusions. ° 

“ I am inclined, in the first place, to think that the opening 
of relief works in CTeat_ numbers and in all directions at 
an early period of the distress, before it could properly be 
said ‘ to have deepened into famine ’—to use a familiar 
phrase—drew to the relief operations a vast concourse of 
people who could very well have managed to support them¬ 
selves for some time longer without Government inter¬ 
ference. I have little doubt that the opening of a large 
number of works attracted (I use the word advisedly) the 
wage-earning classes of the neighbouring villages who were 
ready and willing to accept a minimum wage while their 
families were supported on a liberal scale and at a time 
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»fceii tlie usual field -work to which they ordinarily looked 
for support was very largely unobtainable. There are many 
ways in which Mhars and Mangs can obtain work besides 
guarding or harvesting the crops—as for instance cutting 
and carrying fodder and fuel, but such means of livelihood 
are precarious; and thus, when a regular dally wage is 
obtainable near home with the minimum of exertion and 
accompanied by the support of all the dependants of the 
labourer, such a wage must, it would seem, prove attractive. 
I do not believe that any appreciable portion of the crowds 
who clamoured for work at the relief centres in December 
last were in any immediate danger of starvation, neither 
the condition and circumstances in which they arrived nor 
their subsequent conduct when admitted to the works 
would seem to support such a conclusion. I have seen 
applicants arrive driving cattle, many poasessed goats, 
mmostall had brass cooking-pots and a bundle of household 
effects, and few, if any, were not comfortably clad, and in 
good condition. Once admitted these people would seldom 
do the minimum task allotted, though I am assured that 
this task was in no sense excessive, and in many instances 
the workers showed the greatest freedom in selecting 
their hour for commencing the daily task. I can 
quote two instances as an example of the method of morning 
attendance, whore I have risen, fed, mounted and ridden 
several miles to a work only to find the sun smiling on the 
unoccupied lines of workers who were slumbering peace¬ 
fully in an adjacent village. Nor is this to be attributed 
to any defect in organization, though the opening of a very 
large number of works throughout the district within a few 
weeks must have strained the resources of the Public Works 
Department to the utmost. The people were independent, 
and pleased themselves as to the hour of attendance. Let 
only regular employment be forthcoming with a liberal 
scale of pay for their non-working children and they were 
content to accept the wage offered. It may perhaps bo 
thought that this statement requires very strong support. 
I venture to think that such support is to he found in the 
results of the drafting operations which were attempted at 
a later stage of the famine. I have been so far describing 
my impressions of the situation in December and January. 
Later in June and July, when the early rains were of a 
very uncertain nature and affairs bore the most threat¬ 
ening complexion, large number of workers were ordered 
from ImSmpur stone-breaking work to Kapurvadi Tank, 
a distance of 10 miles, and similarly from MirL metal 
work to a similar work at Mehekari. The results were, I 
venture to think, astounding. Of 3,000 persons drafted I 
have known scarcely 600 arrive. So startling were the 
figures in some instances that I made a special enquiry, at 
the Collector’s orders, as to whether there existed some defect 
In the Public Works Department system of drafting the 
labourers. I was compel!^ to report that the cause of the 
falling off lay almost entirely in the disinclination of the 
people to accept work at any distance from their homes. It 
is true that tlicy never confessed as much. One family 
drafted from Imampur complained of tho want of firewood 
at Kapurvadi, another doubted that proper hutting accom¬ 
modation existed on the new work, a third objected to the 
climate of Kapurvadi village, and a fourth pronounced the 
drinking water unfit for human consumption. All those 
exenses only veiled the disinclination of the ingenious 
framers to leave their villages, while work was procurable in 
the vicinity. It can however fairly be argued, and this 
is the point to which I would invite attention, that the 
majority of labonrers who decline to travel 10 or 16 miles 
for work cannot be in any danger of starvation. If this is 
admitted, and I fail to see how the conclusion, supported 
by the evidence of many minor circumstances, is to be avoid¬ 
ed, it will appear that the opening of a very large number 
of works in this district is to no inconsiderable extent re- 
tponsible for the numbers which pressed on to relief at an 
early stage of the famine. At no time was the Nagar Talu- 
ka without at least 4 works (except for the occasional 
intervals between the closing of one metal work and the 
opening of another). I do not desire to enter into the ques¬ 
tion whether this could have been avoided. Large central 
works involve projects of some magnitude which may not be 
available. Stone-hreaking is work which is readily provided 
and easily checked. In the absence of large projects it may 
be the most suitable substitute. But stone-breaking cannot 
be carried on without limit at one spot if the metal is to 
be used within a reasonable period. Hence the number of 
oamps necessary; and thus tho proximity to a number of 
villages, which is an inseparable feature of relief operations 
of this nature. 

Now it may he objected with some show of reason that 
the existence of numerous works in a limited area does not 
necessarily imply the employment of the people close to 
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their homes. It is quite possible, it may be said, to send 
people who live near work A to the work at B. So, on the 
face of it, it is. But experience shows that as long as a 
work is open to new-comers the residents of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages will find a place thereon. Suppose, in the case 
of work A, all new-comers who live in the vicinity are sent 

V ®. return to A. Kiis was found 

to be the case when drafting operations commenced in the 
Nagar T41uka. ^ Once back at A, the applicants again press 
for work, and it is hopeless for the receiving olficer to endeav¬ 
our to distinguish them from other applicants. The result 
IS disastrous confusion, and a deadlock in the mustering of 
new arrivals. ° 

Thus, it will be seen, a work from which drafting is ?n 
progress must be closed altogether to new applicants. But, 
in order to keep all residents of the vicinity off the numerous 
works, di-afting is necessary. All works cannot obviously 
hc_ closed to applicants. Hence, and with this conclusion I 
think all recent exjierience agrees, the maintenance of a few 
largo central works is the best check on persons needlessly 
seeking relief in times of scarcity. 

In arriving at this conclusion I may appear to have tra¬ 
velled somewhat from the original subject of discussion, viz., 
the condition of the people during the famine. Reflection 
will show that the connection between the two is close. The 
numbers on the Nagar works during the past season were 
phenomenal. Tho works were very numerous. The people 
were fairly well off, and mainly disinclined to work hard. 
The two are cause and effect. 

It may perhaps seem a matter for astonishment that an 
attempt should he made to suggest that the works were 
popuW or at least attractive. The Famine Commission, 
who did so much to concentrate the fruits of experience in 
connection with famine administration, generally appear to 
have based their conclusions on the assumption that relief 
in all forms is not ordinarily attractive. Yet I think that 
now the object of Government in opening and maintaining 
relief works is more fully understood, and the organization 
vastly improved, labour on relief works may at least become 
agreeable to the people so long as it is provided near their 
homes. I can instance cases of private servants drawing 
good pay who either sent their families on to the Kapurvadi 
work, or even took a part in it themselves when out of 
employment. I know as a fact that villagers have been 
willing to come on to Government relief rt a road repair 
work were to be opened near their village, and not other¬ 
wise. In short, not to labour the point unduly, the relief 
works of this district were on the whole popular in the case 
of the majority of the workers entertained until a late stage 
in the famine, and for that reason supported many who md 
little work and could have either supported themselves at 
home or found employment elsewhere than on the works. 

It is not, of course, intended by the above remarks to 
suggest that the recent famine was only a famine in name, 
that the numbers on works were wholly fictitious, and that 
there was not a vast amount of misery and suffering among 
tho people. Such a failure of the crops as occurred in the 
season under review must ruin thousands of the poorer 
cultivators, embarrass the large portion of the remainder, 
and reduce many of all classes to great straits in their endeav¬ 
ours to subsist on insufficient nourishment. Perhaps the 
leading feature of the season was the very high level of 
prices maintained from October 1896 until tho end of the 
following September. With grain selling at about 201b, 
per rupee the poorer classes who have difficulty in securing 
employment and the land-owning classes whose stocks are 
limited, must necessarily find themselves reduced to a mini¬ 
mum of food. I know that in many villages from the time 
when the early rains of 1897 appeared doubtful, many 
families were forced to restrict themselves to one meal a day, 
and a certain number endeavoured to subsist mainly on'roots 
and miscellaneonB jungle produce. This and the heavy 
mortality among agricultural cattle, which lay dying and 
dead In many a village site, were sufficient signs of the 
pressure on the people, and served effectually to remove the 
suspicion, if it ever arose, that the famine was not severe in 
its incidence. But in a short note of this nature I have 
given most promlnenee to the most striking feature of the 
Relief Administration, which, undoubtedly, was the very large 
number of those who presented themselves for relief, com¬ 
bined writh a general disinclination to submit to any test 
of their necessity, such as a transfer to a more distant work 
or the enforcement of a more adequate task. Very notice¬ 
able also was the absence of famine starvelings in any appre¬ 
ciable numbers. No donbt this was to a large extent the 
result of the early opening of numerous works, combined 
with a liberal administration of the village dole system, 
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Ttus.faijfc nuwt bo duly reooguiaod wh?n discussing- the re¬ 
sults of the famine in so fa^ as they can bo estimated from 
the condition of the people. It is probable that relief opera¬ 
tions must be more liberal than is essential for the support 
of the deserving only, if a certain mortality from starvation 
is to bo avoided. The problem is one which seems to require 
the nicest discrimination if it is intended, on the one hand, 
to pilot the people through a year of crop failure and high 
prices without a mortality directly traceable to want of 
sufficient food, and yet at the same time to avoid demoralizing 
the people to such an extent that thay should look to 
Government not only to relieve them of all their dependents 
from the very outset of the scarcity, but also to support the 
al^-bodicd for the whole period thereof in return for an 
almost nominal task of labour. Allowing that there were 
to be found on the works this year a number of persons who 
would not have weathered the season without assistance, and 
of whom a few showed signs of starvation when they appli¬ 
ed for adm ission at a late stage of the scarcity, it will, I 
fancy, be generally admitted by those who had most experi¬ 
ence of the relief works, that the majority of labourera were 
in excellent physical condition from first to last, that they 
were little disposed to do a full day’s work, and that their 
ccmduct generally did not suggest the conclusion that they 
were in danger of starvation. 

Xoxt to relief works, the gratuitous relief operations may 
perhaps be given a few words. 1 would refer briefly to the 
village dole, the feeding of dependants on the works, and to 
poor-house administration. 1 think it is doubtful whether 
any true test can exist of the deserving cases in reference 
to dole work. In the Nagar Taluka, at least, I think the 
Relief MdmlatdSr did his duty well, and I am satisfied by 
the result of my inspection's that the recipients were persons 
unfit for work. But were they without means of subsistence P 
I do not see that any officer has it in his power to decide 
this satisfactorily. At first, no doubt, a strong prejudice 
existed against the dole, which was very largely refu.sed, and 
during that period it may be assumed that only the deserving 
come on the list. In a few months the prejudice passed 
away. Even Patels and Knlkamis asked for the dole. 
They were, no doubt, hard pressed ; but obviously its early 
terrors had by then heon proved obimcvioal. Once the dole 
was understood, tho villagers endeavoured to avail themselves 
fully of its provisions. At village inspections all the aged, 
infirm, young children, etc., were brought forward for dole 
wdth an assertion that none had tasted food for some days. 
I do not wish to appear to maintain that many were not 
fully entitled to it. But it does seem probable that the 
discrimination between those who had relations and friends 
able to assist them and those who bad not, would prove a 
task too formidable for the most zealous Relief Mamlatdar, 
once the villagers assumed, as I imagine they did assume, 
that Government intended to take care of all encumbrances. 
I support this assumption by tfio significant fact that no 
single applicant for dole who addressed me personally would 
entertain the idea of resorting to the poor-house for food. 
Quito a number of cripples and old people and, in one or two 
instances, small children were brought to me for entry on the 
dole list. All of them rejected with scorn a preliminary 
proposal to send them in a cart to the poor-house. I con¬ 
sider it extremely doubtful whether such people were in 
danger of starvation. I certainly consider that in the case 
of the dole there is no adequate practical test of distress: 
and that if the admitted dislike of persons unfit to work to 
go to a poor-house is not used as a cheek in this form of 
gratuitous relief, the ta.sk of the Relief Mimlatdar becomes 
intensely difficult, if not impossible, in so far as the selec¬ 
tion of dole recipients is concerned. As regards the relief 
of dependants on works, it is perhaps superfluous to add com¬ 
ment to the facts gf the kitchen policy. Payment of 
dependants will not, presumably, after recent experience, 
be attempted where cooked food can bo conveniently distri¬ 
buted. With the Ahraednagar poor-house there is, I take 
it, fresh proof that the famine did not press severely on the 
people generally. The poor-house was opened on 15th 
February, and until tho kbarif-crop threatened to fail the 
inmates never numbered more than some 200 persons, who 
were almost entirely poor people of Nagar city. For a 
month or so in the moimoon the numbers mounted until 
they gained 600, and a few strangers, some emaciated 
children, qnd three deserted infants proved that the institu¬ 
tion was of value. But tho dole system very Iwgely 
obviates the necessity for a poorffionse ; at tho same time 
the extraordinarily few wanderers, orphans, and starvel¬ 
ings, brought for treatment show conclusively how light 
the pressure of tho scarcity was, especially when the expe¬ 
riences of 1877 are recalled, with its sad death roll from an 
early stage, in the famine season. 


If my remarks so far have conveyed any definite con¬ 
clusions they would be summarised as follows, i>iz. ■— 

(1) Tliat the pressure of the famine was extraordinarily 
light compared to the numbers on relief. 

(2) That the numbers on relief exceeded considerably 
those who were in pressing want owing to relief operations 
being to a certain extent attractive. 

(3) That it is very difficult if not impossible to work the 
dole system, as opposed to a general system of poor-bonse 
relief, with satis^ctory discrimination. It may, no doubt, 
be argued, and fairly, that if relief operarions of all kinds 
are to attain the maximum of utility, that is, to prevent 
the people falling into such a distre.sscd condition that they 
cannot in the end bo saved from a very serious mortality 
rate and permanent depression in condition, the gathering 
of excessive numbers on relief works and a wide distribution 
of tree support to those unfit for work is in the end good 
policy and worth some abuses. This perhaps raises a 
question outside the scope of this note. Certainly such a 
principle would not be economical; and there would seem 
grounds for believing that in the end there would arise 
abuses which would lead to disastrous consequences. How¬ 
ever much a generous famine policy may bo appreciated by 
the people, its most salient result will, I venture to think, 
be the formation of certain expectations and impressions 
among the people which cannot fail to be embarrassing to 
Government at the time when distress re-occurs. There 
seems to me already a tendency (I may be too pessimistic 
an observer), to count on Government for favoui-s as rights. 

People who in former days were not accustomed to 
receive relief for their own maintenance, are now full of 
indignation if their cattle arc allowed to perish unaided. 
It is Government who takes the revenue, they say (I quote 
from memory), and it is the Government that must securo 
to them the means to pay the same, that is, must find 
fodder for their cattle in times of scarcity. Government 
are similarly held bound to replace lost cattle, to supply 
seed, etc., etc., and all this with a fine forgetfulness of what 
has been done to save human life. I do not say that this 
is more than a tendency at present. It has struck me as 
peculiarly significant, and it will perhaps serve to illustrate 
one at least of the risks of a liberal policy. 

But at least it must be admitted that the recent faming 
administration has pressed home to most of the people 
tho fact that the. Government they live under is a Govern¬ 
ment solicitous for their welfare and eager to protect them 
in times of trouble. That on this they may build too 
magnificent expectations is, perhaps, only human nature. 
At any rate it may be asserted with confidence that tho 
text of tho kindness of Government as shown by tho liber¬ 
ality of its relief measures has formed the subject of many 
a village discussion, and that generally a lasting impression 
has been created which cannot but materially affect the 
relations of the people to their rulers for a very long time 
to come. 

6 . There is a subject closely connected with famine relief 
to which I attach great importance, though I did not deal 
with it in making the remarks given above. I refer to the 
grant of loans to agriculturists tor land improvements and 
the purchase of seed and cattle, known to natives under the 
more easily handled expression of “ Tagai.” It w'ould be 
opening up a very wide field of discussion to stray into tho 
question of agricultural indebtedness and the alienation of 
small holdings to non-agriculturists; and I will content 
myself, therefore, by merely prefacing my remarks on 
tagai with an expression of my opinion that the substitu¬ 
tion of a Government Department for the village money¬ 
lender as the agriculturists’ capitalist is to my mind a 
reform which may fairly be considered of vital interest to 
both the Government occupant and the State itself. It is 
difficult to discover any question which may in the near 
future attain equal importance as bearing on the welfare of 
the agricultural population of this part of India. If my 
estimate of the value of tagai to tho raiyats is not mistaken, 
and I believe that I can quote tho opinion of the present 
Director of Agriculture (Mr. Muir-Maokenzio, I.C.S.) in 
support of this view, the development of the system of State 
loans deserves considerable attention. It is evident that at 
no time can such a system be of greater benefit to the people 
than during a period of agricultural depression, when credit 
is shaken to the same extent as the demand for advances is 
increased. 

6 . I am not prepared to maintain that the system of mak¬ 
ing tagai advances during tho recent famine was as 
efficient as might bo desired. Very Large snm.s were advanc¬ 
ed, it is true ; I think that in the Nagar Taluka alone 
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abofit one lakh of rupees was spent in this manner. But 
the defects of the system wore mainly, I venture to think, 

(1) insufficient care that the money was productively 

expended ; 

(2) inadequate discrimination between the more de¬ 
serving applicants and those not equally in need of 
assistance ; 

(3) paucity of funds as compared with the amount of 

loan applications which could safely have been met. 

Now it should be understood that I do not for a moment 
mean to reflect by this criticism on any of the officers charged 
with the work of issuing these loans or supervising the ex¬ 
penditure. The fault lies in the system, or rather in the 
want of an adequate system, for the granting of Tagai 
applications in normal times which is quite unable to copo 
with the extraordinary demand that arises for such accom¬ 
modation in times scarcity. 

7. With regard to the defects, it must, I think, be admit¬ 
ted that a very large portion of the Tagai advances made in 
the Nagar District during the famine, viz., the sums allotted 
for expenditure on well-sinking were unproductive and could, 
therefore, only prove a burden instead of a benefit to the 
cultivator, unless, indeed, he misappropriated a large share 
of the advance, which was not, I believe, a common event. 
Towards the close of the hot weather, Nagar Taluka was 
dotted with half-finished well borings which had not reached 
w'ater, and probably never would. I was so struck with the 
large percentage of half-dug wells in soft soil, that I made a 
special appeal to the Collector for additional grants of Tagai 
in order that the work actually completed might be saved 
from damage by collapse in the monsoon. Funds were not, 
however, to be obtained, and it is certain that in consequence 
many cultivators were loft at the end of the famine with a 
debt of several hundred rupees and, for an a.sset, an unpro¬ 
tected hole in the ground which could yield no revenue from 
which to repay the advance unless a considerable sum were 
first to bo expended thereon. In some instances, not infre¬ 
quent, I am informed, in other parts of the district, private 
savings had been added to the Government loan, and all sunk 
together into the unfinished and unfinishable well which was 
to have been the source of repayment for the loan and inter¬ 
est as well as a return for the private fortune invested. 

8 . Next to this unsatisfactory feature of the Tagai system 
as worked in a famine, I venture to regard the 
method of distribution of the loans as equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory. I suppose that I should be well within the mark in 
estimating the number of applications for Tagai of both 
doiwriptions as from ten to twenty times the value of the 
allotments available. With such a demand it does not seem 
to me possible to expect the Maralatdar, as the Revenue 
officer of the taluka, assisted by some temporary additional 
establishment, to select the deserving oases for assistance. 
IVhen in every other branch of his revenue duties the 
Mamlatdar’s work is largely increased by the requirements 
of Relief Administration, it is not possible for him to enter 
into a consideration of the respective merits of these 
numerous claims for assistance ; and he will probably adopt 
some such simple test as that of the date of application, 
with the result that those who first obtain intimation of 
funds being available, and who are not, it may fairly 
be presumed, the most necessitous applicants will receive the 
bulk if not the whole of the loans. 

9. Again, with reference to the third defect, though the 
snms advanced were large, they were not nearly sufficient to 
meet a reasonable proportion of the applications. I imagine 
that there is little risk of non-recovery in the case of those 
advances made on the security of cultivable land which is 
everywhere in the Deccan most readily saleable. The in¬ 
terest rate is 6i per cent. Government are in position to 
borrow at 3J. It is difficult, therefore, to realize why the 
additional profit to the State should not be secured by meet¬ 
ing all the financially sound applications for assistance in¬ 
stead of stopping short at an arbitrary sum fixed in some 
way so as to fall far short of the cultivators’ requirements. 

10. The remedy lies, I venture to think, in the adoption 
of a more efficient system of Tagai advances in normal years 
capable of very considerable expansion in times of scarcity, 
so as to come within measuroable distance of the unusual 
demands, which must necessarily arise in such a season. If, 
for instance, a special officer, who could be paid from the 
profits of Tagai, were to be employed not only to deal with 
demands in normal years, but to be entrusted with the pre¬ 
paration of lists of those whose credit would entitle them to 
advances if they required them, and to collect aexjurate in¬ 
formation conceming the probable productiveness of works of 
different descriptions in all parts of the area for which he 


was responsible, it would, I think, perhaps be possible to 
arrange for the better selection of applicants, withottt uhd'de 
delay, from among those who press forward for loans in 
times of scarcity, whilst guarding against the expenditure 
of mcnoy on unproductive ventures such as the half-finished 
wells of the Nagar District. 

11. I consider a great extension of the Tagai system 

desirable in normal years, but I consider a specially selected 
establishment desirable for the purpose, not only in order to 
cope ^tisfactorily with the additional work involved by the 
extension, but also, so that in famine years the loan applica¬ 
tions may be more efficiently dealt with and unprofitable 
expenditure in so far as possible avoided. ^ 

12. It may be of interest to add a remark on one of the 
results of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in so far ae 
the working of this salutary enactment affects the system of 
making loans to agriculturists. It was a very general com¬ 
plaint among the agriculturists of the Nagar Taluka that 
the village sahonkars would not lend money on good security 
during the famine. It has, I believe, been previously 
brought to the notice of Government that one of the result* 
of the Act in normal years has been to substitute in some 
measure for mortgage-bonds fictitions deeds-of-sale which are, 
as a matter of fact, treated bylthc parties as mortgages with¬ 
out possession. The registration records of the Nagar Dis¬ 
trict bear ample testimony to this practice. During the 
famine the tendency of the sahonkars to refuse loans except 
on condition]of such fictitious sales, was very naturally greatly 
encouraged by the depreciated credit of the agriculturists; 
and I can recollect that in the majority of cases in which 
loans were required from Government the applicants had 
been previously refused assistance by the sahonkars unless 
the proposed work, generally a well, were sold to them for 
a fraction of its proper value. Without entering on the 
question whether this result of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act is beneficial as regards the general interesls of 
the raiyats or otherwise, it may bo readily concluded that it 
has at least led to a greater demand on the part of the culti¬ 
vators for assistance from Government. And the necessity 
for the improvement of the organization for rendering fnis 
assistance, is, I venture to think, one of the lessons which 
the experiences of the recent famine has appeared to teach 
those who have the interests of the cultivators at heart. 

13. To sum up the purport of these remarks— 

(1) In so far as my limited connection with famine 

measures enables me to formulate conclusions, 1 
venture to think that the large numbers on relief 
in the Nagar District at an early stage of the 
distress were to a certain extent fictitious, their 
presence being induced by the. number of small 
works opened and the system of payment for 
children. 

(2) The dole system is very difficult to work with suffi¬ 

cient circumspection. 

(3) The results of the relief measures were completely 

satisfactory in so far as the protection of the 
people from the effects of crop failure and high 
prices was concerned, even though from the 
point of view of economy the measures were 
somewhat in excess of requirements, assuming 
that persons who could otherwise support them¬ 
selves for a time should not be given relief. 

(4) The assumption which seems to colour the conclu¬ 

sions of the Famine Commission, viz., that 
relief measures are not popular, seems now nut 
to apply to the same extent as formerly. 

(6) The people have undoubtedly been impressed by 
the readiness of Government to open relief and 
the complete system for securing them against 
starvation. 

(6) The method of granting assistance by loans to 
agriculturists during the scarcity seems to show 
that a more efficient organization is desirable for 
this purpose, as much in ordinary yeara as in 
famine periods. 

(Pretident )—-What was your charge P—I was Personal 
Assistant to the Colleotor of Ahmednagar, and, in addition to 
my duties as such, I also held charge of the Nagar Taluka. 
The poor-house opened near Ahmednagar city was also in 
my charge. 

Wliat class of people had you there P—The inmates were 
largely composed of Mhars, Mangs and weavers. 

13fr. .Soberness.)— Were they professional weaver* P— 
Tes, to a certain extent. 
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Did they seetn to be in had condition ?—Except in a few 
exceptional cases the inmates were in fair condition. 

Did yon come across worse cases P—I remember two bad 
cases, one was that of a weaver who was turned out of the 
poor-house because he refused to go to the works when 
ordered to do so. He came back to the poor-hou» after a 
certain interval and was re-admitted on account of his emaciat¬ 
ed condition. The other was a man who arrived in a very 
emaciated condition and died at the poor-house. 

Did you see other cages on the works P—Not on the works. 
1 saw a few very thin, emaciated children, the victims of 
starvation, 

tfhen the signs of privation were few?—It must ho 
remembered that my experience was confined to the Nagar 
Taluka ; but within those limits I did not come across many. 

Under paragraph 4 of your note you gay there are many ways 
in which Mhars and Mangs can obtain work, such as cutting and 
carrying fodder and fuel. Was there much fodder to cut P— 
I have expressed myself cai'elessly. I meant cutting fuel 
and carrying fodder. For some little time work of this 
description was available to a certain extent. 

What is the ordinary amount of fuel they can carry P— 
Head-loads of fuel which fetch a few annas in the bazar. 

Do you think that, grain being so dear, they could have 
supported themselves on this sum P I think so. The hus¬ 
band is assisted by his wife and further the children who 
can work carry small head-loads. 

Then why should they leave their woi'k and go to the relief 
works F—They were drawn there, I think, by the prospect of 
regular pay for a long period during which their families 
were provided for. The lower classes in this neighbourhood 
generally have a large number of children. I can, for 
instance, quote a case of a man who brought 14 children 
of his own to my office. Ho proposed to send 10 to the 
works, leaving the other four in the village. 

Did the opening of kitchens take away some of the 
popularity of the works P—I certainly think so. The owner 
of a large family made a good profit out of the system of 
cash payments for each child unfit to work. 

Were there many of the lower classesP—Yes, the workers 
were mostly Mhars and Mangs. 

What happened to the people who refused to be drafted to 
distant works P—Tliey always tried to ^t taken on at the 
same work again. Large numbers disappeared on the way 
to the new work, and they generally managed to got back to 
the original work, until it was found necessaiy to close to new¬ 
comers works from which drafting was being carried out. 

Were they drafted to very long distances P—No. Thus 
Kapuivadi was 10 miles from Imampnr from which people 
were drafted to it. The workers for the most part came from 
villages within 3 and 4 miies. Those who had come long dis¬ 
tances from their homes wore willing to move, if drafted. 

Was residence on the work made compulsory ?—^Yes, but it 
could not be enforced. Those who lived near the work went 
home daily. 

You think that if a man is drafted to a larger work and he 
refuses to travel 10 or 15 miles, the responsibility of Govern¬ 
ment as regaiids that man ceases P—1 certainly think that 
some test such as his willingness to go this distance for 
employment is necessary. Otherwise, if relief is made too 
easy, he will take advantage of you, and great abuses will 
arise. 

Is it true that the people did not do sufficient work?— 
Yes, they simply refused to exert themselves and would 
usually fail to e,arn even the minimum wage. The children 
did most work. The information that I received from the 
Engineers was all to this efEect. 

And later on P—I think that when the works were concen¬ 
trated at a later stage more satisfactory work was done. 

On page 157 (under para. 4) you say that in many tdllages 
families were forced to live on one meal a day and a ceitain 
number endeavoured to subsist on roots and jungle produce— 
were these the people who refused to go to the relief works P— 
No, the former were mostly respectable people who were'not well 
off. They made their resources last, by curtailing their meals. 
Some cultivators did the same. Those who ate roots were the 
lowest classes, accustomed to eat such produce, but they ordi¬ 
narily add grain to it. The grain had to be given up in some 
oases. I think that cultivators can with advantage be given 
work near home at a late stage in a famine. 

As regards the people in receipt of dole, were they not 
put on tho register by the Mamlatdar P—Yes, the Mamlatdar 
used to make enquiries, and put on those who deserved to 
be assisted. 


How many people had you on the register P— I can't gay. 

Chiefly women and children P—I think so, generally only 
women and children were brought to me ; people came to me 
with the idea that Government was going to relieve their 
old, blind, and lame dependants as a matter of course. 

Was it not possible to find out whether they had relatives 
to support them In ordinary times?—It is difficult to say 
in what condition their relations were ; the old, lame and 
blind people for whom dole was claimed were people 
generally supported by the village. 

Were kitchens useful?—Yes, I think very useful. I 
would prefer them to poor-houses. My experiencejis, how¬ 
ever, limited. 

Did you advance considerable sums —Yes. 

Were they mainly spent on wells P—Yes. 

In paragraph 7 of your note you speak of certain 
defects with regard to tagai advances. How do you propose 
to remedy it in future P—-Supposing a man wants 8160 or 
more for a work, we should make enquiries, and if satis¬ 
fied that that amount is required for tho work, the whole 
amount required should be given : it is useless giving him 
less than wbat he actually wants; he can do nothing with 
it ; either give him all ho requires or do not give anything 
at all. 

Could they strike water at a certain depth P—Yes, 
yon can 'have data to go by, that at a certain depth 
you will strike water, and so the money can be profitably 
spent. 

Do you think they take money to misapply it to some 
other purposes ?—No, In all cases they wanted money for 
wells. I do not think the works will be finished unless the 
owners get tho amount they want; and unless the money is 
obtained, the work done is useless. 

You think the introduction of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act prevented them from borrowing money 
from money-lenders, and that for that reason Government 
should be more generous P Was it harder for them to get 
loans in the days of distress ?—I would not say that the 
introduction of,the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act made it 
harder for them to get loans. I have been advocating more 
liberal loans for laud improvement, and well improvement. 
I have known cases where people applied to the sowcms for 
loans to finish the works commenced with the money ad¬ 
vanced by Government, simply because that advance was 
insufficient and they were refused unless the work was sold 
outright for a nominal sum. 

In ordinary years they would get it without difficulty?— 
Possibly. 

I understand money-lenders would not lend money with 
substantial security to carry on land improvements during 
famine. This being the case, why did the owners not wait 
to carry out such works after the famine P—^The works were 
wells, and they would have been very useful if famine had 
lasted longer. There would have been a second failure of 
rain and so tho wells would have been of great use. 

If the wells were finished and the rain of 1897 had 
failed, would they have got water from those wells P— 
Yes, if they had finished the wells. 

Are they finished now P—It is difficult to answer off¬ 
hand how many are finished, but the greater number are not 
yet finished. 

Have you any special experience of weavers P—We 
had no special works for them, but I tried to assist the 
weavers of Ahmednagar and Bhingar by getting work for 
them in the Bombay mills, and put myself in communication 
with tho Hon’ble Mr. Wadia, in Bombay, with a view 
to sending them to the Bombay mills or obtaining orders for 
their looms from Bombay ; but meantime plague having 
broken out it was not possible to do anytliing for them. 
The Reverend Mr. Smith gave them some work. 

Were their looms occupied F—Yes, but a certain number 
went to the works. 

In most cases they got advances from sowkars ?—I cannot 
say, but I was instrumental in getting work by means of the 
Chai’itable Funds. I got them yarn, etc., and gave them orders 
for cloth; I supplied about 500 looms at Ahmednagar and 
Bhingar, but all this could not have supported them more 
than a few months. There are S,000 looms in Ahmednagar 
and Bhingar. 

Do you think that if they had gone to Bombay they 
would have found work ?—Yes, I think so, but owing to tho 
plague tho Hon’ble Mr. Wadia did not advise their being 
sent to Bombay. 
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Wliat work would they have got in Bombay ?—Weavine 
in the milk. ^ 

Has the weaving work recovered after the famine?— 
Yes. often looked in at the weaver's’ quarters and found 
that their looms were at work. 

Do you think the grants given to them during the 
famine sufficient?—Yes, I think their case was fully 
met by the advances made from the Famine Fund. Apart 
from that, I do not think anything more was necessary. 

That set them back upon their trade ?—Yes. 

{President.) —^With regard to what you said about 
the weavers, I noticed that the famine of 1876-77 des¬ 
troyed the trade of these people ?—I do not think so, 
but it is a fact that hand-weaving has fallen ofE steadily, 
until it has reached a point at which it is likely to remain; 
there are certain kinds of cloth likely to be demanded from 
hand-loom weavers for a long time. The effects of power- 
loom competition liave restricted hand weavers to the produc¬ 
tion of these kinds only. 

I suppose the poorer weavers who were driven to relief 
works will not he able to start again as weavers?— 
My experience of the relief-work weaver was that he was a 
weaver by caste and not by trade; a weaver with a loom and 
in tolerably good conditioir never went to the works. 

(Mr. Monteath). — From your experience of the Bombay 
Mills do you think it possible for Government to star-t 
a company of weavers P—1 do not think Government could 
do that. 


Do you think Government could establish works to assist 
the weavers ?—I think not. 

As regards tagai advances, people rather dislike 
interference of the local authorities as regards their wells, do 
they not?—I do not know of such objections, but I think it 
would be better if the authority who distributes the tagai 
advances could give them advice as to sites, etc. 

Do they employ experts to find out water P—They 
employ the divining rod. I know that experts were called 
from Hyderabad (Deccan) to find site* for welk. 

Y'on advise that tagai should be extended?—Yes. The 
people are able to construct numerous useful works T*ith 
economy. And I think much more could have been advanc¬ 
ed at Ahmcdnagar. I think in normal years we could spend 
two to three lakhs on it. 

Are the weavers concentrated in any particular localty ?_ 

Yes, in each district you have a locality where they generally 
live and work. 

(Mr. Pose.) —Is it not possible to give special relief 
to weavers P—Well, wo can always assist them in their pro¬ 
fession by giving them orders for cloth. 

Conld we not start a scheme of this kind in Bombay 
or elsewhere ?—I think it would be very difficult to run a 
scheme of this kind. 

Would it be financially successful P—The financial success 
would be doubtful. It is a question of supcivision, and the 
technical staff for this purpose is not as a rule available. 


Mb. N. C, Setna, Secretary, Sholapur 

1 put in a wi'itten statement of evidence. 

With the exception of the following suggestions, I am re¬ 
spectfully of opinion, from what I have personally seen in the 
famine of 1876-77, and in the recent famine, and from what 
I heard from sources educated and otherwise, that during 
the recent famine Government opened famine works early 
in time, and thereby the lives of people were not only saved 
from starvation, but they remained on works in a healthy 
condition. The District officers moved often from place to 
place to inspect the conditions of the relief workers under 
their charge and to meet the reasonable grievances of them. 
In fact by their hard work nothing was left undone in al¬ 
leviating the distress. Thus the labours of all the officers 
concerned proved to be most successful and the people of the 
district arc sincerely grateful to them, as well as to the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Sandhurst for all they 
did for them in the late famine. ' 

Regarding Takavi Advances to Cultivators. —I am of 
opinion that takavi advances be advantageously and freely 
made to reliable cultivators, in order to improve their lands 
by excavating wells in them. Such advances would not only 
improve the condition of the cultivators—their cattle 
would be saved and would not be required to be sold for such 
trifle a sum as 8 annas to H2 per head, as was done in the 
recent famine, when even after about 6,000 head of cattle 
were purchased by the Charitable Bhatias, etc., 6,039 cattle 
were bought and slaughtered by the local butchers of Shola- 
pur for mere skins. It should be left to the discretion of 
the highest official in charge of talukas to settle the amount 
to be paid to each cultivator as a takavi advance and the 
period of repayment of such loans be not under five and 
over ten years. 

As to the construction of more Irrigation Tanks. —I 
am humbly of opinion, that notwithstanding the scanty fall 
of rain in 1896, and the consequent low level of water in 
the Ekruk tank, some of the cultivators, to whom water was 
supplied from the perennial canal, grew Kadwal crops in 
their lands and thereby about 3,000 milk and other cattle 
situated within the Sholapur Municipal limits and outside of 
it wore not only saved from starvation but the price of 
karhi and grass fodder remained about 70 per cent, lower for 
a longer period than the rates which prevailed in other places 
of this, and other districts. Thus it was amply proved during 
the period of the late famine that even with the low level of 
water in the aforesaid tank and to the very limited area of 
land to which the water was given for cultivation, it has 
saved from starvation and destruction a number of lives and 
cattle. If the capacity of the said tank were larger and if 
water could have been given for cultivating a larger area, 
about twice or thrice the above number of cattle could have 
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been saved from the hands of butchers. The construction 
of tanks of larger capacities on selected and suitable sites 
during ordinary years would prove to be most beneficial to 
cultivators, especially in protecting themselves and their 
cattle during the years of famine. 

As regards giving gratuitous relief hy way of dole 
and cooked food. —I am of opinion that such relief should 
only be given in the .shape of cooked food in poor-houses 
which .should be established for the purpose. In cases where 
such dole was given without establishing a poor-house, the 
recipients as a matter of fact visited such places of the cha¬ 
ritably inclined citixens who had either distributed grain 
or cooked food to them. 

With regard to employing certain classes of people in 
their own crafts. —From my experience in connection with 
the weavers’ shed established on a smaller scale in the past 
famine, I cannot but very strongly advocate the employment 
o£ weaver classes in their own crafts on a very large scale by 
Government during the time of famine for the following 
reasons:— 

When prices of grain wont up at the commencement of 
the recent famine, the weaver classes (Salees, Ivoshtees and 
Momins) were thrown out of their works, as they could not, 
in the absence of buyers, sell the cloth made by them. As 
the aforesaid classes, not being accustomed to any other 
kind of labour work, were the first to feel the effect of the 
distress. 

At first it app)eared to be doubtful as to whether it would 
be financially successfril or otherwise if work were provided 
to the abovenamed classes in their own craft, but subse¬ 
quently the Mnnicipality bad in November 1896, at the 
suggestion of their President, set aside B2,000 for opening 
a Belief Weaving shed, and employing there such weavers as 
were not in a position to attend and work on the road relief 
works started by Government. The Collector agreed to 
bear half the expenditure of this undertaking out of the 
sum of B2,000 placed at his disposal by Government. 

Steps were taken to start the Belief Wcaving shed in a 
building hired for the purpose. It was opened on the 4th 
December 1890. Printed statements I, II and III are 
appended hereto, showing the result of working of the 
said shed up to 31st December 1897, a period of twelve 
months and twenty-eight days, as under :— 

Statement I shows the Bcceipts and Expenditure of the 
aforesaid period. It also shows that during the said period, 
6,089 males, 4,637 females and 1,005 children o-ver 7 yeara 
(total 11,631), were relieved and the success with which it 
worked. 
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Statement II shows the 69 different descriptions of cloth, 
made at different wages for different process of work, the 
actnal cost of each piece, the prices at which it was sold 
and the net profit realized after each piece, to meet house- 
rent, establishment and contingent chargee. 

Statement III shows the wages earned per da 5 ' at task¬ 
work rate, by each weaver male, female, boy and girl. The 
task-work rates given in this statement is from half to one 
anna less than that the weavers used to get from the private 
weavers in ordinary times. The eaniing of each male, 
female and boy, is about the same as earned by people on 


the road relief works where parents were paid for their 
non-working and sucking children, at the rates given in the 
Famine Kelief Code. 

Thus from the past experience of the work done at the 
Government and Municipal Eelief Weaving shed at Sho- 
lapur, I am of opinion that during future famines, if Gov¬ 
ernment were to employ the weaver classes in their own craft 
on a large scale, they would, without any douht, recoup 
whole of tlie expenditure by selling the prepared cloth 
within about two or three years after tlie close of a famine. 
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Statement showing the different deseriptians of doth made ly task-worh rates at the 

31st December 1897 during 



CoQDt Af Tftm vMd In weaTing and tbe 
difTerent descriptions of cloth mode. 


). 10x10 single, white khadt . . . 

( 10 X 0 „ „ • • • 

10 X10 single, white panchas, 4 TSos. . 
10x10 single, blue cross stripe check 
cloth • ■ • • • 

, 10 x 10 single, blue stripe cloth 
, 10 X10 single white khadi . • . 

, 10 X10 double, white khadi . . 

10 X10 „ ,, • • • • 

, 10x10 double, blue dyed police dress 
cloth • • « • • 

0X6 single, white khadi . . • 

6x6 single, blue dyed zajam cloth • 
14x14 double, white khadi . 

14X14 double, blue dyed zajam cloth 
20 X 20 double, red and blue stripe cloth . 
2i) X 20 double, blue stripe check cloth . 
20 X 20 double, red aud blue stripe check 
cloth . . . . . 

20 x 20 double, blue triple dotted stripe 
* cloth • • • • • 

20 x 20 double, two red stripe check 
cloth • • • • • 

20 X 20 double, one red stripe check cloth 
20 x 20 double, one blue stripe check 
cloth , . . . 

20 X 20 doable, blue stripe check cloth . 
20 X 20 doable, blue (mattress) check cloth 
20 x 20 double red and blue (mattress) 
check cloth .... 
20 x 20 double, blue (mattress) check cloth 
SOX 20 doable, red and blue stripe check 

cloth. 

20 X 20 double, red and blue stripe check 
cloth • • • . . 

20 x 20 doable, red stripe cloth . 

20 X 20 double, red and blue stripe cloth . 
20 X 20 double, blue stripe cloth . 

20 X 20 double, double dotted blue stripe 
cloth . . . . 

20 x 20 double, blue ungle dotted check 
cloth ..... 
20x20 doable, red ungle dotted stripe 
cloth ..... 
20 x 20 doable, blue single dotted stripe 
cloth . . . . 

14X14 single, bine stripe check cloth . 
14x14 „ ,, « . 

14x14 „ „ . . 

14x14 „ „ . . 

14 X 14 double, blue stripe check cloth 
14 X14 double, two blue stripe check cloth . 
30 X 30 double, white sheeting cloth . 

20 x 20 double, red bordered white towels, 
44 Nos. 

6x6 siugle, huige bath towels. No. 6 
6x6 single, small bath towels, No. 10 . 
6x6 single, small bath towels. No. 12 . 
80 x 30 double, chock cloth • 

30 x 80 doable, two blue dotted lines check 
cloth. 

30 x 80 single, white dhotarjoda * . 

30 X 20 single, dorawa white cloth • . 

20x20 single, blue check cloth • . 

20x 20 single, red check cloth * 

20 X 20 single, red stripe cloth. . . 

20 x 20 single, white cloth . . . 

6x6 single, white khadi ... 
0 X 6 „ ,, . . . 

20X10 single, white pancha cloth. 4*5 
Nos. 


Lengtlt And 
width of mo 

piece in 

Yds. 

In. 

14 

86 

14 

36 

14 

40 

14 

3t 

14 

36 

Hi 

32 

m 

36 

loj 

32 

12 

30 


86 


86 

13) 

36 

13) 

86 

12 

36 

12 

86 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

86 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

86 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

86 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

86 

12 

86 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

86 

12 

36 

12 

36 

12 

36 

13 

30 

13 

30 

15 

47 

12 

40 

11 

39 

11 

26 

11 

22 

12 

36 

12 

36 

11 

48 

12 

36 

12 

»6 

12 

86 

12 

36 

12 

36 

11 

87 

10 

37 

14 

86 
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Warping. Waarlng. Total. 


Wages of 
warping 
jsm. 
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Government and Municipal Relief Weaving Shed at Skolapur from 4th Decemhei 1896 id 
the Fa'iiine of 1896-97, 


Wa«es of 
sizing ;am 

Cost of 
size and 
of oil for 
comb. 

1 

Wages of 
joining 
w&rpcd and 
sized 
threads 
in comb. 

Wages of 
opening 
jam. 

Wages of 
winding 
yarn on 
pirns. 

Wages of 
weaving a piece 
of cloth. 

Total actoal 
cost of a piece 
of cloth. 

Price at which 
each piece was 
sold. 

Next profit 
realized after 
each piece to 
meet house* 
rent, establish¬ 
ment and 
misccllaneons 
charges. 

RxiriBKs, 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p- 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

A. p. 


1 6 

2 0 

1 0 6 

! 0 e 

0 9 

0 6 0 

2 2 1 

2 6 0 

3 11 


1 0 

2 1 

0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 6 0 

2 7 3 

2 10 0 

2 9 


1 3 

1 1 

0 C 

0 8 

1 1 

0 6 0 

2 8 1 

2 10 0 

1 11 


1 0 

0 11 

0 6 

0 7 

0 10 

0 6 0 

2 4 0 

2 8 0 

4 0 


1 0 

0 11 

0 6 

0 7 

0 10 

0 6 0 

2 4 0 

2 7 0 

3 0 


0 8 

0 10 

0 6 

1 0 5 

0 1 

0 6 0 

1 10 3 

1 12 0 

1 9 


2 0 

1 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 9 0 

3 5 11 

3 12 0 

6 1 


1 6 

1 3 

0 6 

0 5 

0 6 

0 6 0 

2 9 3 

2 U 0 

1 9 


1 5 

1 4 

0 6 

0 5 

0 6 

0 9 0 

3 16 

3 6 0 

4 7 


1 0 

2 2 

0 6 

0 5 

0 7 

0 9 0 

2 15 6 

3 4 0 

4 6 


1 0 

2 2 

0 6 

0 6 

0 7 

0 9 0 

4 1 10 

4 6 0 

4 2 


1 10 

1 2 

0 6 

1 0 7 

0 9 

0 9 0 

8 0 9 

3 6 0 

5 8 


1 10 

1 2 

0 6 

0 7 

0 9 

0 9 0 

4 1 11 

4 5 0 

3 1 


1 0 

0 8 

0 6 

0 c 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 6 3 

2 12 0 

6 9 


1 0 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 8 9 

2 13 0 

4 3 


1 0 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 8 9 

2 13 0 

4 3 


1 0 

0 9 

C 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 7 1 

2 12 0 

4 11 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 0 

2 7 8 

2 13 0 

6 4 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 8 7 

2 13 0 

4 5 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 8 7 

2 13 0 

4 5 


1 0 

C 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 0 

2 10 10 

2 14 0 

3 2 


1 u 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 8 0 

2 16 10 

3 2 0 

2 2 


1 0 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 8 0 

2 15 10 

3 2 0 

2 2 


1 0 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 8 0 

2 16 10 

3 2 0 

2 2 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 8 7 

2 13 0 

4 6 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 e 

0 9 

0 7 t 

2 8 7 

2 13 0 

4 6 


• 1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 0 

2 7 1 

2 12 0 

4 11 


7 n 


0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 0 

2 7 1 

2 12 0 

4 H 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 0 

2 7 1 

2 12 0 

4 11 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 8 7 

2 13 0 

4 5 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 7 0 

2 8 7 

2 13 0 

4 6 


1 0 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 10 

2 7 1 

2 12 0 

4 11 


1 0 

0 9 

0 0 

0 6 

0 8 

0 7 10 

2 7 1 

2 12 0 

4 11 


0 9 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 0 

1 15 1 

2 2 0 

2 11 


0 9 

0 8 

0 6 

0 5 

0 « 

0 6 0 

1 16 1 

2 2 0 

2 11 


0 9 

0 8 

0 6 

0 5 

0 6 

0 6 0 

1 12 10 

2 0 0 

3 2 


0 9 

0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 0 

1 12 10 

2 0 0 

3 2 


1 4 

0 9 

0 6 

1 0 

1 2 

0 7 0 

2 14 8 

3 0 0 

1 4 


1 4 

0 9 

0 6 

1 0 

1 2 

0 7 0 

2 14 8 

3 0 0 

1 4 


1 8 

1 6 i 

1 6 

1 1 

1 8 

10 0 

4 11 2 

6 0 0 

4 10 


1 8 

0 10 

0 6 

1 2 

1 6 

0 8 0 

2 16 1 

3 2 0 

3 11 


1 0 

1 6 

0 6 

0 4 

0 6 

0 6 0 

2 1] 2 

2 13 0 

1 10 


0 7 

0 11 

0 3 

0 6 

0 8 

0 4 0 

1 12 1 

1 14 0 

1 11 


0 6 

0 9 

0 3 

0 4 

0 6 

0 4 0 

18 6 

1 11 0 

2 7 


1 1 

1 0 

1 0 

0 10 

1 2 

0 8 0 

2 14 6 

3 0 0 

1 6 


1 0 

1 1 

1 0 

0 10 

1 2 

0 8 0 

2 11 9 

2 14 0 

2 g 


0 10 

0 11 

1 6 

1 0 

1 0 

0 13 0 

2 8 1 

2 10 0 

1 11 


0 9 

0 11 

1 0 

0 10 

0 11 

0 8 0 

2 0 7 

2 3 0 

2 6 


0 10 

0 10 

1 0 

0 10 

0 10 

0 8 0 

2 4 9 

2 7 0 

2 3 


0 10 

0 10 

1 0 

0 10 

0 10 

0 8 0 

2 7 3 

2 9 0 

1 9 


0 10 

0 10 

1 0 

0 10 

0 10 

0 8 0 

2 3 7 

2 6 0 

1 6 


0 10 

0 10 

0 6 

0 8 

0 8 

0 7 0 

1 14 7 

2 10 

2 6 


1 6 

1 3 

0 6 

0 4 

0 6 

0 6 0 

2 8 7 

2 10 0 

1 5 


1 6 

1 3 

0 6 

0 4 

0 6 

0 6 0 

2 6 0 

2 6 0 

1 0 


0 9 

0 10 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 6 0 

1 11 11 

2 0 0 

4 1 


l> -—-—- 


Mr. iV. O. 
Setna. 

2nd Mar, 
1898, 




Mr. N. C. 
Setna. 
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2rd Mar. 

ms. 


Serial 
Jv urn* 
ber. 

Count of yam used in weaving and the difrerent deacriptionB 
01 cloth made. 

’ 

Length and 
widti) t>f each 
piece iu 

WBIftiFT 

■3 

OV UKE 

AIN V 

Weav 

TfiD AND DIED 

PED IK 

Tost of undyed 
and dyed yam 
used in weav¬ 
ing a piece. 

Wages of 
warping 
yarn. 

Warping, 

ins. 

Total. 



( 

Yds. 1 

1 

In. 

libs. 

ozs. 

Lbs. 

ozs. 

Lbs. 

ozs. 

n 

a. 

P- 

A. 

p- 

65 

Ko. 14x 14 single, white panc.lia cloth, 4 Nos. . 

14 ! 

36 

1 

11 

1 

15 

3 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 

10 

67 

„ 20 X 14 single, white sheeting cloth . . 

12 ' 

48 

1 

14 

•J 

2 

4 

0 

1 

8 

9 

1 

5 

5» 

„ SOX 30 single, white nparne cloth, 6 Nos. . 

15 1 

48 

1 

8 

1 

12 

3 

4 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

69 

„ 20 X 20 single, white dorwa cloth . . 

12 ' 

oO 

1 

8 

1 

8 

3 

0 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

60 

„ 40 X 40 double, blue check cloth . . 

12 1 

3i 

1 

8 

1 

4 

2 

12 

1 

10 

11 

1 

6 

61 

n 40x40 ,, ,, • • 


36 

1 

8 

1 

4 

2 

12 

1 

9 

0 

1 

6 

62 

„ 30 X 30 single, white pancha cloth, 3 Nos. . 

11 < 

42 

0 

12 

1 

0 

1 

12 

0 

14 

6 

0 

9 

63 

„ 30X 30 single, red stripe cloth. . . 

12 1 

36 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

9 

0 

11 

64 

„ 30 X 30 double, blue cloth . . . 

12 

36 

1 

12 

1 

10 

3 

6 

2 

4 

0 

1 

7 

65 

„ 20 X 20 single, blue chock cloth with white 

12 

30 

1 

6 

1 

6 

2 

12 

1 

6 

10 

1 

1 


stripes. 

1 













66 

„ 20 X 20 single, blue with red stripe check 

12 1 

36 

1 

6 

1 

6 

2 

12 

1 

5 

10 

1 

1 


cloth. 














67 

„ 20 X 20 double, white cloth 

12 1 

36 

2 

10 

1 

14 

3 

14 

1 

10 

7 

1 

0 

68 

„ 20X20 double, blue white with red stripe 

12 . 

36 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

15 

6 

1 

0 


cloth. 

j 













69 

„ 20 X 20 double, blue white cloth . . 

12 . 

1 

36 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

14 

2 

1 

0 


Wages of 
fiiziug yarn. 

Coat of 
size aod 
of oil for 
comb. 

Wagea of 
joining 
waiped and 
sized, 
threads 
in comb. 

Wages of 
opeuiag 
yarn. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. 

p- 

A. p. 

0 10 

0 8 

0 

6 

0 7 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 8 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

6 

1 6 

0 10 

0 11 

0 

6 

0 7 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

6 

0 8 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

6 

0 8 

0 7 

0 8 

1 

0 

0 9 

0 9 

0 8 

1 

0 

0 5 

1 2 

0 11 

1 

0 

0 10 

0 11 

0 9 

0 

6 

0 8 

0 11 

0 9 

0 

6 

0 8 

0 10 

0 11 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 10 

0 11 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 10 

0 11 

0 

6 

0 6 

___ 

_ 





Wages of 
winding 
yarn on 
pirus. 

Wages of 
weaviug a piece 
of cloth. 

Total actual 
cost of 0 piece 
of cloth. 

A. p. 

S a, p. 

M a. p. 

0 9 

0 6 0 

1 14 3 

0 10 

0 10 0 

2 8 8 

1 6 

14 0 

3 8 0 

0 8 

0 7 0 

1 13 11 

1 0 

1 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

2 9 7 

2 7 8 

0 9 

0 8 0 

1 11 0 

0 6 

0 8 0 

1 15 11 

1 2 

0 8 0 

3 2 8 

0 8 

0 8 0 

2 2 5 

0 8 

0 8 0 

12 5 

0 8 

0 6 0 

2 6 0 

0 8 

0 6 0 

2 9 11 

0 8 

0 6 0 

2 8 7 


Price at which 
each picuo was 
Buld. 

Net profit 
realised after 
each piece to 
meet house- 
reut establish¬ 
ment and 
miBi-cllancouB 
charges. 

RsifAXKS. 

e a 

P- 

A. 

P- 


2 0 

0 

1 

9 


2 11 

0 

3 

4 


3 11 

0 

S 

0 


2 0 

0 

2 

1 


2 13 

U 

3 

5 


2 10 

0 

2 

4 


1 14 

0 

3 

0 


2 3 

0 

3 

1 


8 5 

0 

2 

4 


2 6 

0 

3 

7 


2 0 


3 

7 


2 8 

0 

3 

0 


2 13 

0 

3 

1 


2 12 

0 

3 

6 



Sholapur Weaver Committee’s Opficb ; 
ITie IQlh February 1898. 


N. CURSETJI SETNA, 

Secretary, fFeavers' Committee, Sholayur Municipality, 
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III. 

Talle showing the wages earned per day at task work rate by each weaver—male, female, hoy and girl—^ 
at the Government and Municipal Relief Weaving Shed at Sholapur from 4th December 1896 to 
31st December 1897, during the Famine of 1896-37. 



Count of j»rn. | 

_— — ■ ■ — — i 

i 

*o 

M 

O 

rfi 

f4 

a 

-o 

a 

p 

Elarniflff of each wcaTer 
woman from oponlng 
yam per diem. 

Rate of winding on 
pirns one box of 
yarn. 

No. of ponnda 
each wearer 
woman wound 
yarn on pirns in 
a day of 10 hours.; 

Earnlnsr of 
each weaser 
womfi)) from 
winding 
yarn on 
pirns per 
diem. 

Bate of 
joining 
threads in 
comb vTith 
warped and 
sized yarn. 

No. of 
combs ioto 
which 
threads 
joined by 
each weaver 
buy in a 
day of 10 
hours. 

Wages 
earned by 
eaoh weaver 
boy over 

7 years by 
joining 
threads into 
comb per 
diem. 


1 w 

a 

00 1 

Double. 

rS 

bo 

c 

£ 

V 

2 

o 

o 

a 

"Cc 1 

P 

cJ» 1 

Doable. 

o 

a 

Q> 

3 

0 

O 

*5) 

a 

(n 

. i 

O 

a 

V 

QQ 

Double. 

«> 

*5) 

a 

CO 

o 

12 

a 

o 

Q 



A. 

r- 

A, 

p- 

J, 

P- 

A. 

P. 





A. 

P- 

( 

A. 

1 

P- 

A. 

p- 1 

A. 

P. 





1 

1 

1 

■ 


6 

10 

1 

11 

... 



3 

... 

... 

10 

0 


... 

2 

3 


1... 

0 

el 

•• 


2 

0 

... 


1 

0 


... 


10 

10 

1 

11 

1 . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

6 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1 

9 

1 

i 

11 

O' 

■ 1 

6 


6 

2 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

1 

0 


14 

10 

1 

10 

1 

11 

3 

1 

3 

0 

6 

! 0 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 


1 

I 

0 

^ i 

1 

0 


20 

10 

2 

0 

; 1 

1 

11 

6 


3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

11 

1 



9 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 


30 

10 

2 

0 

j 1 

11 

7 

1 

4 

6 

2 

10 

4 

0 

2 


1 ^ 

1 


1 

3 

1 

0 

! 4 

0 

i 

0 

0 

11 

0 

9 


40 

10 

... 


1 ^ 

9 



7 

6 



2 

8 


i 

1 

111 



1 

0 


... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

... 

... 

1 

0 



Mr. N. C. 
Selna. 

2nd Mar. 
1898. 
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Mr. N. C. 

Setna. 

2nd Mar, 
1898. 


Ill— continued. 


Beirlsl 1 
No. 

• 

Count of yarn ased Id neftrlnfl* and tbe 
different deacrlptions of cloth made. 

Length and 
vridth of each 
piece in 

Weight of 
undyed 
' and dyed 
yarn uicd 
in vreaTing 
a piece. 

Rate of 
wearing i 
each piece. 

Number of days 
^Ithlu which 
each male 
weaver wove a 
piece of 
cloth. 

Wages earned by 
each male 
weaver per diem. 

Bekixm. 

From 

To 

From 

To 




Yds. 

Ins. 

Lhs. Ozs. 

jf. 

a. 




A. 

P- 

A. 

P- 


1 

No. 10 X10 slnele, white khadi 

14 

36 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

li 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 


2 


10 X 6 ,, )f • , 

14 

36 

5 

8 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


8 


10 X10 single, white panchaa, 

















4 Nos. 

14 

40 

5 

4 

0 

6 

0 

2 

2^ 

2 

8 

3 

0 


4 


10 X10 single, bine cross stripe 

















check cloth 

14 

36 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

2 

24 

2 

3 

3 

0 


6 


10 X10 single, bine stripe 

















cloth 

14 

36 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

2 

24 

2 

3 

3 

0 


6 


10 X10 single, white khadi 

Hi 

32 

3 

4 

0 

5 

0 


2 

2 

6 

3 

4 


7 


10 X10 double, white khadi 

13| 

36 

7 

8 

0 

9 

0 


3 

3 

0 

3 

9 


8 


10x10 „ „ 

loi 

32 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

2 

24 

2 

3 

3 

0 


9 


10 X10 double, blue dyed police 

















dress cloth 

12 

30 

5 

7 

0 

9 

0 

2^ 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 


10 


6x6 single, white khadi 

m 

36 

6 

9 

0 

9 

0 

2| 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 


11 


6x6 single, blue dyed zajam 

















cloth 


?e 

6 

9 

0 

9 

0 

2^ 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 


12 


14 X14 double, white khadi 

13§ 

36 

6 

2 

0 

9 

0 

24 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 


13 


14 X14 double, blue dyed zajam 

















cloth 

13| 

30 

6 

2 

0 

9 

0 

24 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 


14 


20 X 20 double, rod and blue stripe 

















cloth 

12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


16 


20 X 20 double, blue stripe check 

1 
















cloth 

12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


16 


20 X 20 double, red and blue stripe 

















check cloth 

13 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

8 

6 


17 


20 X 20 double, blue triple dotted 

( 
















stripe cloth 

i 12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

8 

6 


18 


20 X 20 double, two red stripe 

r 
















check jsloth 

i 

36 

3 

14 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


19 


21x20 double, one red stripe 

















check cloth 

12 

36 

3 

15 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


20 


20X20 double, one blue stripe 

















check cloth 

12 

36 

3 

15 

! 0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


21 


20 X 20 double, blue stripe check 





1 












cloth 

12 

3G 

3 

14 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


22 


20 X 20 double, blue (mattress) 

















check cloth 

12 

86 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

24 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 


23 


20 X 20 double, red and blue (mat- 

















tress) 

12 

36 

4 

0 

I ® 

8 

0 

24 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 


24 


20 X 20 double, blue (mattress) 





1 












cloth 

12 

36 

4 

0 

1 0 

8 

0 

24 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 


25 


20 X 20 double, red and blue stripe 

















check cloth 

12 

36 

3 15 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

8 

6 


26 


20 X 20 double, red and blue stripe 

















check cloth 

12 

36 

3 

15 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


27 


20 X 20 double, red stripe 

















cloth 

12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

S 

6 


23 


20 X 20 double, red and blue stripe 

















cloth 

i 12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

8 

6 


29 


20 X 20 double, blue stripe i 
















cloth 

1 12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

8 

6 


30 


20 X 20 double, double dotted blue 

















stripe check 

1 12 

36 

3 15 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


31 


20 X 20 double, blue single dotted 

1 
















check cloth 

12 

36 

3 

15 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


32 


20 X 20 double, red single dotted 

















stripe cloth 

12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


33 


20 X 20 double, blue single dotted 

















stripe cloth 

12 

36 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

6 


31 


14 X 14 single, blue stripe check 

















cloth 

12 

36 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

24 

2 

9 

3 

0 


35 

ff 

14 X14 single, blue stripe check 

















cloth 

12 

36 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

2i 

2 

9 

3 

0 


33 


14 X 14 single, blue stripe cheek 

















cloth 

1 

12 

36 

_1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

24 

9 

9 

3 

0 
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III— concluded. 







] 

^fumber ol 

' days 










within which 1 
ericb male ' 

■Wages earned by 





1 

IVeightof 


weaver wove a i 
piece of 

wearer per diem. 



Connt of yarn used in weavinpr and the 


uudybd 

Kate of 

cloth. 1 




Serial 


and dyed 

weaving 




] 


Number. 

different dtscriptloua of cluth made. 

piece in .• 

farn used g, 
Q wearing 

ich piece. 










a piece. 


From 

To 

From 

To 




Yds. 

Ins. I 

ibs. Ozs. . 

ff. a. f. 



A. p. . 

A. p. 


37 

Xo. 14x14 single, bine stripe check 


36 

3 0 

0 6 0 



2 9 

3 0 



cloth 

12 

2 

24 


38 

„ 14 X14 double, blue stripe cheek 
cloth 

13 

30 

6 10 

0 7 0 

2 

24 

2 9 

3 6 


39 

„ 14 X 14 double, two blue stripe 
check cloth 

13 

30 

5 10 

0 7 0 

2 

24 

2 9 

3 6 


40 

„ SO X so double, white sheeting 
cloth 

15 

47 

6 2 

1 0 0 

3^ 

4 

4 0 

4 7 


41 

„ 20 X 20 double, red bordered white 
towels, 41 Nos. 

12 

40 

4 11 

0 8 0 

2 

24 

3 2 

4 0 


42 

6x6 single, large bath towels. 
No. 6 . . . 

11 

39 

6 0 

0 6 0 

2 

24 

2 2 : 

3 0 


43 

6X6 single, small bath towels. 
No. 10 . 

11 1 

23 

8 12 

0 4 0 

1 

14 

i 

2 8 i 

4 0 


44 

„ 6X6 single, small bath towels. 




0 4 0 



1 

4 0 


IS^. 12 . 

11 

22 

3 3 

1 

14 

2 8 


45 

„ 30 X 30 double, blue check 

cloth 

12 

36 

3 6 

0 8 0 

21 

3 

2 8 

3 2 


46 

„ 30x30 double, two blue dotted 
lines check cloth 

12 

36 

3 6 

0 8 0 

2| 

3 

2 8 

3 2 


47 

„ 30 X 30 single, white Bhotar 
Joda 

11 

48 

2 8 

0 13 0 

4 

44 

3 1 

3 3 


48 

„ 30 X 20 single, Dorwa white 
cloth 

12 

86 

2 8 

0 8 0 

2i 

S 

2 8 

3 2 


49 

„ 20x20 single, blue check 

cloth . . • 1 

12 

36 

3 2 

0 8 o' 


1 

3 1 

2 8 

1 

3 2 


50 

„ 20 X 20 single, red check 

cloth 

12 

36 

3 2 

0 8 0 

24 

3 

2 8 

3 2 


61 

„ 20x20 single, red stripe cloth . 

12 

36 

3 2 

0 8 0 

24 

3 

2 8 

2 9 

3 2 

3 6 


52 

„ 20 X 20 single, white cloth 
„ 6x6 single, white khadi 

12 

36 

2 12 

0 7 0 

2 

24 


53 

11 

37 

6 0 

0 6 0 

H 

2 

3 0 

3 5 


51 


10 

87 

4 8 

0 6 0 

11 

2 

3 0 

3 6 


65 

„ 20 X10 single, white pancha 




0 6 0 

' 24 


2 0 

2 5 



cloth, 4—6 Nos. 

14 

36 

3 2 

3 


56 

„ 14 X14 single, white pancha cloth, 
4 Nos. 

14 

36 

3 

0 6 C 

1 24 

3 

2 0 

2 5 


67 

„ 20 X14 single, white sheeting 
cloth 

12 

48 

4 0 

0 10 C 

) 24 

3 

3 4 

4 0 


58 

„ SOX 30 single, white uparne 
cloth, 6 Nos. . 

16 

48 

3 4 

1 4 ( 

) 44 

6 

4 0 

4 5 


69 

„ 20 X 20 single, white dorawa 
cloth . 

12 

36 

3 0 

0 7 ( 

1 24 

3 

2 6 

2 10 


60 

„ 40 x 40 double, blue check 

cloth 

12 

36 

2 12 

0 8 < 

9 3 

34 

2 5 

2 8 


61 

„ 40 X 40 double, blue check 

cloth 

12 

36 

2 12 

0 8 1 

0 3 

34 

2 6 

2 8 


62 

„ 30 X 30 single, white pancha 
cloth, 3 Nos. . 

! 11 

42 

1 12 

0 8 

0 2 

24 

3 2 

4 0 


63 

„ 30x30 single, red stripe 

cloth 

! 12 

36 

2 3 

0 8 

0 2 

2-4 

3 2 

4 0 


64 

„ 30 X 30 double, blue clotli . 

. 12 

36 

3 6 

0 8 

0 2 

24 

3 2 

4 0 


65 

„ 20X20 single, blue check clotl 
with white stripes 

1 

. 12 

36 

2 12 

0 8 

0 2 

24 

3 2 

4 C 

) 

66 

„ 20x20 single, blue with rec 
stripe check cloth 

1 

. 12 

36 

2 12 

0 8 

0 2 

21 

r 3 2 

4 C 

) 

67 

„ 20 X 20 double, white cloth 

. 12 

36 

3 14 

0 6 

0 14 

2 

3 U 

4t C 

) 

68 

„ 20 X 20 double, blue white wit] 
red stripe cloth 

a 

. 12 

36 

4 0 

0 6 

0 14 

2 

3 0 

4 ( 

) 

69 

„ 20 X 20 double, blue white cloth 

. 12 

36 

) 

4 0 

0 6 

0 li 

2 

3 U 

_ 

4 ( 

) 
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minutjbs oy evidence. 


{President), —Yon are the Secretary to the Sholapnr 
Setna. Municipality P—Yes, sir. 

2nd Mar. v famines of 1876-77 and 1896-97 P— 

1898. 

- Where were you in 1876-77 P—At Ahmednagar. 

You think if more wells were in existence cattle would 
have lived P—Yes, sir. 

What is the kadwal crop, referred to in your note P—It is 
a kind of green crop, without “ corn ” grown in the hot 
weather, and used in a greenish state for cattle. 

•When you say in your note that “ gratuitous relief " 
should be given in the shape of cooked food, you refer to 
the Sholapur town P—Yes, sir. 

In what shape did you give relief to respectable classes, 
'parda, naehins and others P—They were given cash. 

You speak of “ Municipal Eelief weaving sheds ” 
Why was it necessary to have sheds P—The middle classes of 
weavers who employed labour found in many cases that the 
men employed by them did not return the tools, etc., and 
in order to avoid abuses we established she^. 

How were their wages calculated P—At different rates 
according to work. Statements II and III appended to my 
written evidence show the rates. 

{Mr. Holderntsi). —With respect to your statements II 
and III, will yon please say what “ double ’’ and “ single ” 
mean P It refers to yarn ; the cloth was woven with 
“ single ” or “ double ” yarn. 

A woman who worked double yarn was paid more P— 
Yes, a woman eaimed 1 anna 11 pies on single and 2 
annas on double yarn work. 

Did you pay them daily P—According to the work done 
every 3 or 4 days. 

Who supplied them with looms and other materials P— 
Nothing belonged to the weavers ; we supplied everything. 


According to your statements you made some slight profit. 
Was the cloth sold P —Yes, there was no loss. We have, 
however, cloth worth E2,296-2-9 on hand still for disposal. 

Do you think you will get a sale for the balance of the 
Cloth on hand P —Yes, but for the plagae we would have 
disposed of it long ago. The prices are now higher. 

Then you will sell the cloth at higher rates P—Yes, 

What is your idea about starting such works in future P— 
If Government undertakes them on a large scale it will 
give great relief to the people and will be a profitable 
concern. 

Do yon think Government will undertake such works in 
future P If not Government, the Municipality will have 
to undertake the work. 

Was thLs scheme on a small scale P—Yes, sir; a sugges¬ 
tion was m^e by the Municipality that Government 
should try this form of relief on a larger scale. 

Was it not open to the Municipality to do that P—Yes, 
but we had no money. We had a loan of fi6,000 from 
Government; we took the full amount of this loan but 
had to spend a part of it on plague operations. But we 
have done work worth nearly E8,800. 

Do you think, from the experience the Municipality had 
of this kind of work in the present famine, that they will 
undertake similar work in the next P—Yes, I think so ; they 
must take care of their people. 

How many people did you employ P—Eleven thousand 
six hundred and thirty-one were on the works. 

How many did you employ daily P—Twenty-five on an 
average. 

{Mr. Monteath). —What was the actual amount earned 
by each family P—About 6 to 6 annas or more. 

{Mr. Bose) —Were they able to maintain themselves on 
that P—Yes. 


Mr. W. T. Mobison, Collector of Bombay, called in and examined. 


Mr. IT. T. 
Morison. 

2nd Mar, 
1898. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

1. I was in charge of the Sholapur District, as Collector, 
from January to December 1897, and the following notes 
ai'e based on my experience of that time. 

(A) 

2. There were, in practice, very few important departures 
from the prescriptions of the Bombay Famine Code. I note 
below, in order of the sections, the only rules which I think 
were departed from. 

Section 49.—There was never any direct interference by 
Government with private trade. But, throughout the famine, 
the Deputy Collector at head-quarters met the leading grain 
merchants every week and arranged with them the selling 
price of grain for the Tuesday market at Sholapur (which 
regulates prices throughout the district) ; and when a 
tendency to hold up stocks, and so force up prices, was 
observed, a charitable gentleman from Bombay—Mr. Yir- 
ohand Deepchand—was induced by the Collector to open a 
cheap grain shop at Sholapur, where gi-ain was sold every 
Tuesday in retail—not more than 1 rupee’s worth to each 
purchaser—^at a slightly cheaper price than the prevailing 
market rate, and never for more than cost price. 

This was continued, under the Collector’s patronage and 
with his assistance, throughout the season, and, I believe, 
helped much to steady prices and prevent violent Huetuations. 
The sales from the cheap shop were, of course, enormous, 
and Mr. Virchand had to bear a loss of over H26,000,1 
believe. But when the local dealers found that he was pre¬ 
pared to go on with bis shop and sell to all comers, they 
concluded that it w'as useless to hold out for excessive profits, 
and reduced their rates to the cheap-shop price, or only very 
slightly over it. Consequently the cheap-shop price practical¬ 
ly regulated the market rate. 


Section 50.—The permanent allowance of ftlOO for each 
Eelief Mamlatdar was found to be insufficient and was 
raised to H500,1 think. 

Section 69. —During part of the famine, a rule was en¬ 
forced that no applicant for w'ork was to be received on any 
work within 10 miles of his residence. The object was to 
prevent mere idlers, who w'erc not really in need of relief, 
crowding on our works. The rule was subsequently can¬ 
celled by tbe order of Government. 

Section 82. —Payment was made throughout the famine 
only once a W’eek. 

Section 84 {a). ~ Payment, in advance, to new arrivals 
was very seldom made—only in case of persons actually 
.starving and then, generally, from the Indian Famine 
Charitable Eelief Fund. As a rule, new comers had either 
enough to subsist on till the first pay-day, or friends on the 
work who would support them till then. 

Section 89. —The Sanitary Commissioner did not visit 
the district from J anuary to December 1897, and all new 
works commenced during this period were opened without 
advice from him. 

Section 90. —Special Civil officers did not receive magis¬ 
terial powers. They were, in mast cases, not men qualified 
to exercise them, and it was thought likely that if given 
powers, they would be inclined to spend, in trying trivial 
complaints, much time which could be more profitably spent 
by them in the open on the works. No inconvenience was 
experienced by their not being invested with powers. The 
relief workers were, as a rule, well behaved, and misconduct 
was punished by fine of wages or by expulsion from the 
work. 

Section 95 and Chapter VIII. —Poor-houses were not 
found necessary and were not opened (except two small 
ones). 


Section 49. —Special Eelief officers were not found neces¬ 
sary and none were appointed. The usual number of Sub- 
Divisional officers in the district is 2—this w^as increased to 
4, and^they with the Eelief and ordinary Mamlatdars and 
the Circle Inspectors were found sufficient for village in¬ 
spection and relief. 


Section 136. —The 10 per cent, rule was found, in prac¬ 
tice, to be wrong. The result of the whole year’s experience 
is that, with kitchens opened and all regulations as to treat¬ 
ment of children strictly enforced, the percentage of children 
and dependents varies from 20 to 26 per cent, of the numb« 
of workers. 
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Section ISO .—As a rule, special relief to parda-nasKin 
Women was given from the Indian Charitable Belief Bund 
and not by Government, and no work (e) was taken from 
them. 

Section 151 .—Though there are large numbers of weavers 
in the Sholapur District, and most of them were in distress 
during the year, they were not relieved by employment in 
their own work, except in the case of a few, about 60 or 60, 
for whom the Sholapur Municipality found employment, 
Government paying half of the net cost. For the other 
weavers, a light work—clearing out silt from an irrigation 
canal—was reserved and gave employment to a daily number 
varying from 600 to 2,000 throughout the year. This was 
near Sholapur town. Elsewhere weavers requiring relief 
went on to the ordinary works. 

(B) 

8 . The whole of the Sholapur District, 4,642 square miles 
with a population of 760,689, was afiected. The largest 
number relieved on any one day was about 130,000, or 17 
per cent, of the total population. The total estimated ex¬ 
penditure was about 43 lakhs of rupees. As the result, 
not a single death from actual starvation was reported, 
and it is believed that none occurred. The total number of 
deaths reported for the year was considerably over the 
normal, and may be attributed to— 

(i) the strain of continued high prices which necessi¬ 
tated an inferior diet among the poor and so 
brought about deterioration of health ; 

(ii) exposure, especially of young children, to the sun 

and rain on the relief works ; 

(iii) cholera; 

but not to actual starvation. Viewed with regard to relief 
of distress and saving of human life, the relief ^erations 
must be said to have been signally successful. From_ the 
point of view of economy, I do not think they can be said to 
have been so successful. lu the first place, owing to the 
rule that all applicants must be taken on without enquiry 
into their conditions, I believe that many, who were not m 
absolute need of relief, came to our works, especially during 
the first half of the year. And secondly, I think that much 
of the relief labour was applied to practically useless works. 

(C) 

4. The first point I would draw attention to is the prepar¬ 
ation of the famine programme. When famine was de¬ 
clared in Sholapur, it was found that the works in the pro¬ 
gramme consisted almost entirely of road, repairs and metal- 
collecting on roads which were already in sufficiently good 
repair for all the traffic they have to carry. Of the 43 
lakhs expended during the year more than half must have 
been expended on such works, which are, I submit most 
respectfully, practically useless. A small annual sum has 
sufficed hitherto to keep these roads in repair, and nothing 
more was required. But, presumably because such works 
require little estimating and can be multiplied and increased 
indefinitely, it was easier and saved time and trouble to enter 
them in the programme. 

6 . My opinion is that as a rule no works should be ad¬ 
mitted to a famine programme which, when completed, will 
not afford some protection against a future famine, such as 
tanks or railways or roads (where there are none already). 
If this rule was strictly applied, every famine would leave 
the people more prepared to meet the next. Allowing for 
five famines in 100 years and an expenditure of 40 lakhs for 
each famine, we should have expended in a century 200 lakhs 
of rupees on purely famine protective works. In this view, 
I recommend that each district should be carefully examined 
by a special Public Works officer for tank-sites, irrigation 
schemes, new roads or railways, and that only such works 
should be admitted in the famine programme. Road repairs 
and collecting of metal should never be admitted, unless with 
the special sanction of Government. 

6 . Unless some such rigid rule as the above is introduced, 
I believe that the next famine will in all probability find us 
prepared with a programme not much better than what we 
started with last year. 

7, I would next beg to record my opinion sti'ongly in 
favour of the piece-work system being adopted on all large 
works, instead of task-work. During the earlier months of 
the famine, a large number of people, especially Mahars and 
other low castes, who were not absolutely in need of relief, 
came onto the works in Sholapur. This was proved when the 
concentration of all relief workers on large works and 


stiffening of tasks was effected later in the year. Then 
numbers left our works and returned to their villages, where 
they managed to subsist until the end of the famine. From 
what I have heard from the people themselves, as well as 
from the actual results of substituting piece-work for task¬ 
work on particular works in Sholapur, I can assert positively 
that the piece-work system is much more distasteful to the 
people who come on our works than task-work ; this is, I 
think, a very strong argument in favour of its introduction. 
Our object is to prevent starvation at the smallest cost. If 
undesei-ving persons come on our works, it is an abuse which 
should be stopped by every means in our power. It seems to 
me especially desirable that, at the beginning of a famine, 
all works should be on the piece-work system. So far as 
Sholapur is concerned, there was last year none of tha#re- 
pulsion to Government relief which is said to have been 
shown in 1877-78. To many of the workers, life on a Gov¬ 
ernment relief work was more pleasant than their ordinary 
home life at the same time of the year, and no disgrace 
ever seemed to attach to the receipt of Government relief. 
Consequently every one who had nothing to do at home 
came to our works,—to earn a subsistence if he had nothing 
at home, to save a little money if he was not absolutely 
destitute. 1 believe that the introduction of the piece-work 
system on all works would prevent this abuse to a great 
extent, and do not think there would be any danger of people 
in real need being kept aw.ay. 

8 . It would be necessary at the same time to arrange that 
all relief works in the same and adjoining districts are organ¬ 
ized on the same system. It is wonderful how far the news 
of the attractions or drawbacks of particular relief works 
travels and how quick the people are to leave hard works for 
those which are reported, to be easier. I think a clause to 
the effect that, so far as possible, the system on all works in 
the same district and adjacent districts should be the same 
might with advantage be introduced into the Famine Code. 

9. Another suggestion I would make towards economy on 
our works is that permission should be given, in the Famine 
Code, to apply a distance test. I believe that the sugges¬ 
tion was considered and negatived when the present Code 
was drawm up. But, to my mind, the experience of the 
present famine has shown most conclusively both that the 
test is absolutely necessary to prevent abuse from relief, and 
that there is no danger in applying it unless relief operations 
have been commenced so late that the people coming to our 
works are in an emaciated condition. 

10. To take the case of the Sholapur District ; in an ordi¬ 
nary year all agricultural operations are over by the end of 
February, and from then till J une there is little doing in 
the villages. The people, both cultivator's and labourers, 
get through these months as best they can, doing little 
work. If famine relief works are in operation at this time 
anywhere near a village, so that the people can come and go, 
as at their field work, the majority of these idlers will 
always flock on to the works whether they are in need 
of relief or not, glad to get regular, healthy and sufficiently 
paid employment during the slack season. This was actu¬ 
ally the case last year. A very marked example was on the 
Mohol-Pandharpur road repair work. There are three large 
villages on this road—Mohol, Penur and Tungat. So long 
as we allowed applicants for work to come on near their 
own villages, practically the whole population of these three 
villages were on the relief work. Seeing the abuse, I 
drafted all worker's to more than 10 miles from their 
villages, and finally the work was closed altogether in May. 
From the time the drafting began, the numbers began to 
fall, and within a moirth, half of the people had returned to 
their villages and did not come on our works again. It 
might be said that the remedy is in drafting to a distance, 
after taking the people on work, instead of refusing to take 
on near their villages. But this drafting is, in my opinion, 
an unnecessary trouble and expense. A distance test of 10 
miles, with a proviso that any emaciated persons who seem 
unable to walk to a more distant work should bo taken on 
wherever they apply, is, to my mind, an absolute necessity if 
regard is had to economy. 

11. I wish, in conclusion, to refer to the medical arrange¬ 
ments (Chapter XIV of the Famine Code). During the 
recent famine the subordination of these arrangements to 
the Sanitary Commissioner resulted in much trouble and 
delay in providing medical relief on works. The Sanitary 
Commissioner himself never visited the district from Janu¬ 
ary to December. He could therefore know nothing of the 
local requirements. The weekly reports submitted by him 
to Government were composed of extracts from the reports 
of the District Medical Officer and the Hospital Assistants 
on famine works. On these reports Government passed 
orders often reflecting on the arrangements made by the 

z 2 
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Collector and his staff, without the Collector being firet con¬ 
sulted or ashed for any explanation. On more than one 
occasion Government, on the recommendation of the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner, issued orders to improve the sanitary 
arrangements at camps which had been already closed. The 
District Medical Officer, who was new to the district, W'as 
entirely dependent on the Collector and his staff for inform¬ 
ation as to .the medical needs of the relief works, and 
fortunately he worked, in practice, much more in consult¬ 
ation with the Collector than in subordination to the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner. I would strongly recommend that the 
Code should be amended so as to make the Collector respons¬ 
ible for the medical arrangements on works, and the Dis¬ 
trict Medical Officer subordinate to the Collector. The 
Solitary Commissioner’s sole duty would be to visit the 
works and advise the Collector and Government on such 
matters as are referred to in paragraph 169 (c) and (t) of 
the Code. 

12. Tiiere was also much confusion during the recent 
famine as to whose duty it was to supply— 

(i) medical stores, 

(ii) hospital rations, 

(iii) hospital furniture, 

and from what source expenditure on these several heads 
should be met. The Medical Officer in charge of a relief 
camp hospital had to go to— 

(a) the Civil Surgeon for medicines, 

(1) the special Civil officer for hospital clothing and 
special diet for pa tients, 

(e) the Public Works Department for ordinary hospital 
rations. 

I would recommend that the whole question of hospital 
supplies should be considered and the rules re-drafted in a 
clear and simple manner. 

(D) 

I have no further recommendations or suggestions to 
make. 


{President). —Were yon the Collector of the Sholapur 
District during the famine?—Yes. 

During'the whole of the time that famine existed there?— 
Yes, from January to December 1897. 

Grain shops were started in Sholapur, were they not i*— 
Yes. 

Were they open throughout the week or once a week ?— 
It is an exaggerated idea that grain shops on any very 
large scale were opened iu Sholapur. We had one shop which 
was open only one day in the week. 

Do you think people from relief works came down to 
purchase grain from your shop ?—There was only one relief 
work close to Sholapur, the othera were far off, and I do 
not think people came from those works. 

I suppose prices went up considerably and that there was 
famine in October ?—Yes, the dealers were speculating on 
the rise of prices. 

I suppose at such times the tendency is to hold on to 
grain?—People buy largely to sell afterwards, and this 
raises prices. 

Do you think people had running accounts with retail 
grain sellers ?—I think credit was stopped to a very great 
extent, and that any credit they may have had must have 
dried up during the famine days. 

You say that the percentage of children and dependants 
varied from 20 to '30 per cent, of workers. Do you mean 
the total number on the works ?—I mean for every hundred 
working adults. 

Have you formed any opinion as to the policy to he pur¬ 
sued with respect to relief to weavers in future famines P— 
If the net cost of relieving weavers in their own tirade is 
proved by experience in other districts, where this form of 
relief was given, not to exceed by much the net cost of 
ordinary relief, then I would advocate relief in their own 
trade. Otherwise I would, as we did in Sholapur, give them 
right earthwork. 

Do you think people cared to go long distances to relief 
works P—IMot unless they were absolutely hard up. 

You tiilnk people wanted experience?— No; the people 
were thoroughly edueated up to our F.amine Code; they 


understood the rules as well as we did and took advantage of 
any point in the Code that suited them. 

In paragraph 7 of your written note you say “ especially 
Mahal'S and other low castes came to the works.” Don’t yo^ 
think they always live from hand to mouth?—Yes. 

I do not understand how these people did not require to 
go to relief works when the prioe.s of all food-grains and eat¬ 
ables were high and there was no employment for them?—It 
is hard to explain. If you go to their houses in an ordinary 
year, you will never find any grain or stores in them, and yet 
they live on. So duiiug the famine time many subsisted at 
home without any ostensible means of subsistence. There 
was always large migration, and then they came back with 
some money with them. 

There was a certain amount of haiwest, was there not ?— 
Yes. It is, however, hard to say what they do in ordinary 
years, but a great many wh« had migrated came back when 
they heard we had opened relief works, but others held 
on. There was no ease of starvation among them. 

With reference to your remarks in paragraph II, is not 
the Sanitary Commissioner assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Division p—I hardly think he was in charge of tlie 
sanitary arrangements himself. 

Please see section 33 of the Famine Code ?—Yes, but I do 
not think in pract ice he is under the orders of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division to any great extent. 

To what grade did the medical officer on the works 
belong?—He was very often only a compounder on fl26 a 
month. As a rule we had not any higher paid men on the 
works. 

(Mr. Molderness.) —Had you any friction with the Public 
W'orks Department?—Xot to any extent. In the lower 
grades of the service I noticed a few cases, but not in the 
higher. 

As regards the special Civil officer, would yon keep him 
where he is or would you put him under the Public Works 
Department ?—He should be where lie is, that is under the 
Collector. He was a wholesome check in some cases on the 
subordinates of the Public W^orks Department and brought 
to light many cases of fraud and extortion. Had he been 
under the Public Works Department be would have been 
afraid to do this. 

Do you think some of his duties should be handed over to 
the Public Works Department'?—Yes, details of the camp 
and sanitary arrangements should be done by the Public 
Works Department. 

Then what work would be left to him ?—lie would check 
classification, take charge of the children, lake charge 
of the hospital arrangements, run the kitchen, and generally 
provide the bazar. 

Had you any cheap grain shop and how did you regulate 
the rates?—W''e generally.^had a conference with the grain 
dealers on Tuesdays, and came to some understanding with 
them, and they sold grain to the people ; the rates were 
slightly higher than the cost price, and were regulated 
according to the market rates in other parts. 

You are in favour of the distance test ?—Yes. 

How would you regulate it ?—I would have the applicants 
for relief bring passes from village officers. 

Were there any complaints regarding classification ?—Yes, 
there were, but not to any great extent. 

lYere these complaints regarding the high task and low 
wages given by the Public Works Department ?—1 think 
so. Half of the men were idlers. 

Did you make them I'eside in camps ?—Yes, always. 

Was it a condition of relief?—Yes. 

Have you any experience of the piece-work system ?—Yes, 
towards the end of the year we introduced it on two large 
works, and they went on exceedingly well ; those that 
stayed sent their children and dependants home. 

Were they efficient labourers ?—I think so ; they showed 
no signs of distress. 

Were they able-bodied men P—I cannot say they were 
not. 

Did these large works drive away any peopleP—Yes; a 
large number. 

{I)r. Richardson). —I see that the death-rate in the 
Sholapur District Increased from 27'396 to 50'89in )897, 
nearly double. Canj'ou assign any reason for this rise? 
Do you fhlnk that the driving away of the people on the 
opening of large works had any effect on the death-rate P— 
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No, I do not think the opening of large works had any 
effect. We started our relief works early, and began giving 
gratuitous relief early. The high death”-rate may be due to 
the bad grain the people ate; they had often to oat unwhole¬ 
some grains which had been stored from 6 to 10 yeai-s in 
underground pits. 

Could any effectual measures be taken to’prcvent that P— 
Wo did all we could. 

Do you think exposure in the sun added to the mortality ?— 
To a small extent only. The people on works were fairly 
well hutted. 

And when it rained ?—It rained in July, and the rain 
will flood any kind of hut, but the people were on the whole 
well during the rains. 

The cliildren can then stand exposure and mn P—Very 
small childi-en cannot .stand the sun. 

Was the Civil Surgeon of the district relieved by the 
special medical officer ?—Xo. The special medical officer 
travelled on the works, but not the Civil Surgeon of the 
district. 


Do yon think it had any effect on the Increase of mortal¬ 
ity P—1 do not think so. 

Was not the death-rate low on the works P—Yes. 

Have yon any figures P—No. 

When had you the highest death-rate on the works ?— 
1st July 1897. 

Were not the children sent home in .Tuly ?—Yes, a great 
many were sent away in the rains. Some of them died 
afterwards in their homes from exposure, not starvation. 

What effect had tahavi advances P—It prevented the 
men who got it from going to the relief works. We made 
very large advances in Sholapur, I think six lakhs. ^ 

Do you think more tahavi advances could be given P—I 
stopped making more advances. I thought I had given 
enough for one year. 

From your experience don’t you think that the man who 
takes this advance employs labour?—Yes, the lower class 
of cultivator is greatly benefited ; he employs agricultural 
labour and improves his land. 


Mr. W. T. 
Morisun. 

2nd Mar. 
1898 


Was it not the rule for the special medical officer to relieve 
the District Civil Surgeon, who is supposed to know the 
district better P—Yes, but this was not done at Sholapur. 
The Sanitary Commissioner arranged it otherwise. 

What had the Sanitary Commissioner to do with it P— 
Under the Code he has charge of all medical arrangements; 
he selects men, he chooses camps, and takes charge of the 
sanitary arrangements. Under the Code the Collector is 
I'csponsible for the works, but the medical officers are the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s subordinates. 

How about the transfer of Hospital Assistants P—When 
we changed camps, the Collector had no power to transfer 
the Hospital Assistant and hospital requirements, but the 
medical officer generally travelled with me and we arranged 
it between us, but I do not know if that is strictly correct 
according to the Code. My own experience is that the 
district medical officer never questions the authority of the 
Collector but acts under his orders ; but this is not according 
to the Code. 

{Mr. Monteath ).—What was the object of the Forest 
Department in importing grass into Sholapur P—To pre¬ 
serve cattle ; it did preserve a great many, which would 
otherwise have died. 

Don’t you think we could preserve a larger area of forest 
for grass ?—Not in Sholapur, because most of the_forest land 
produces more .stones than grass. 

In your Administration Eeport, you say this grass affect¬ 
ed the price of grass in the market. To the price of what 
grass do yon refer ?—I moan that it affected the price 
of karbi. 

Do you think any injury is done when we draft people?— 
No, 1 do not think so. I at one time was afraid that 
injury might be done, but I do not think that on the whole 
it had any injurious effect. 

Do you think as a matter of fact people corrld be drafted 
from the very beginning P—Yes. 


Do yon think they employ many men on wells P—^Yes, 
a fair number, but many men cannot wort at one time on a 
well. 

Don’t you think eoncentrated works involve people going 
long distances P—Yes. 

You think it is sufficient to have large works onlj- ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

Could you have some large and small works carried on 
simultaneously close to the villages ?—It could be done, 
but would not, in my opinion, be advisable. We drafted 
the people from villages near one large work to another at 
a distance. 

Don’t you think that it is a hardship to do so ?—Yes, it 
is, but it cannot bo helped. 

Would you prefer to have some small and some large 
works and then eventually draft P—I would prefer large 
works exclusively; there is a good deal of slackness on the 
small works. 

Do you think the introduction of piece-work will have 
the efi'eot of keeping away people not in need of help ?— 
I think so. 

Docs not task-work injure large families and profit 
others with small families P—Yes, birt tliey get fair wages. 
I do not think that during the last famine there was 
any complaint about piece-work being introduced. It was 
introduced on the Mangi and Patbri tank works. 

Mr. Weir, I think, referred to dakhlat. Do you know 
anything about them P—Yes, all people who came from 
a distance of ten miles had to produce dakhlas Horn village 
officers. 

You speak of the loss of R25,000 sustained by Mr. 
Yirchand. Did his selling at low or cheaper rates deter 
others from importing grain P—No, they went on im¬ 
porting. 


Mr. F. L. SpEOTT, Executive Engineer for Irrigation, Poona district Bombay, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(a) Departures from the prescriptions of the Bombiiy 
Famine Code which have occurred during the present 
famine:— 

The Bombay Famine Code has been strictly followed 
on tbe works in my charge, with the exception that limited 
pief»-work was adopted on the Shetphal Tank from the 
iriiddle of November till the end of December 1897. 'This 
piece-work system is not authorized by the Bombay Famine 
Code. One other exception was in the classification of 
labour. The Code lays down in section 70 (a) that “pro¬ 
fessional labourers’’ shall be put in class A, and in 70 (5) 
that this classification is obligatory. In practice nearly all 
labourers were put in class B, keeping class A as a special 
class. It was further customary to pay minimum wages 
for rainy days instead of the full wages as laid down^in 
paragraph 83. 

(4) The degree of success that has attended the mea¬ 
sures adopted, considered primarily with regard to the 


relief of distress and the saving of human life, and second¬ 
arily with regard to economy :— 

The measures adopted have consisted of: 

(1) Relief by w'ages to workers— 

(а) Under task-work. 

(б) Under piece-work. 

(2) Payments to dependants and non-working chil¬ 

dren. 

(3) Distribution of cooked food to ditto. 

(4) Payments of cash dole to parents of children too 

small to be relieved by cooked food, i. e., child¬ 
ren without teeth in both jaws. 

With regard to the efficacy of relief, it has been suffi¬ 
cient and more than sufficient under all systems. There 
were on the Taoshi Tank, so far as I am aware, no deaths 
attributable to emaciation. On the Shetphal Tank five 
deaths were attributed to emaciation, but dealh is stated to 
have been due to disease resulting on emaciation, and not tc 
direct starvation. 


Mr. F. L. 
iSprott. 

2mJ Mar. 
1898. 
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Mr. F L, With regard to economy, figures will be put in showing 
Sprott. the economy of piece-work over task-work. 

2 ti Mn. There is no doubt that the system of cash payments 
^joqo to dependants and non-working children was considerably 
' abused, as is proved by the smaller numbers of children 
relieved by the distribution of cooked food proportionately 
to the number of persons on relief works. No figures are 
available, as on the Shetphal Tank kitchens were started 
at once. The Taoshi Tank records are in the office of the 
Executive Engineer, Belgaum. 

(c) Advice as to the measures and methods of working 
most likely to prove most effective in these two respects:— 

^e question resolves itself into the advantages of the 
two systems of task and piece-work, since, if the latter is 
adopted, all other forms of relief on the works, such as 
payments to dependants and non-working children, will 
cease. 

The disadvantages of task-work as laid down in the Code 
are numerous and consist of— 

(1) The minimum wage. 

(2) The payment of Sunday wages. 

(3) The large establishment necessary. 

(4) The cumbrous system of classification. 


I would pay these classes: 

Grain equivalent. 

Class I .... 21 ohattaks. 

„ II .... 19 „ 

„ III .... 15 „ 

„ IV .... 10 „ 

giving both sexes the same wage for the ^me work and 
adopting a standard task for all carriers and diggers. 

I would adopt the formula proposed by Mr. Higham for 
reduced lead, which is I think correct in principle. I would, 
however, alter the ratio of lift to lead from 1 to 12, as 
proposed, to 1 to 16. To arrive at a correct ratio, however, 
needs experiment, but as the ratio largely depends on the 
way in which the lift has to be negociated, it must always 
be a compromise, and I think a fair ratio is that given 
above of 1 to 16. 

1 would accept the duty proposed by Mr. Higham of 
10,000 provided Sunday wages are given, but would 
reduce it to 9,000 in case Sunday wages are abolished. 
If Sunday wage is allowed, attendance on the previous six 
days must be the only qualification. 

(d) Other recommendations or opinions thought likely 
to be useful in future famines:— 

Under this head may be put the following:— 

(1) The construction of large works such as reservoirs 
and their uses in prevention of famine. 


(6) The pauperizatien of the people owing to their being 
relieved of the necessity of working to feed their 
own children and dependants. 

These disadvantages do not exist under piece-work, and 
I am therefore in favour of the substitution of piece-work 
for ta.sk-work. The principal difficulty in carrying on 
piece-work is that in bad weather, when work is not possible, 
some form of gratuitous relief will be necessary, thus 
perpetuating the system of payments without a correspond¬ 
ing equivalent in the way of work done. This can be 
obviated in the case of gangs who are on the work by raising 
the rates according to the length of time in which work 
is not possible ; but in case of people who have only just 
come on the work and have not therefore been able to do 
any work, the difficulty must be met by the payment of a 
money dole for those days on which work is impossible. I 
consider that piece-work is suitable in all oa.ses where famine 
labour can be usefully employed. I consider that the ob¬ 
jections of the Famine Commission do not apply in full 
force. I have seen no people who could not after a short 
time on works have earned a sufficient sum under piece¬ 
work to keep themselves and their dependants. Rates 
might in a few cases require to be somewhat easier than the 
ordinary for the first two or three weeks, but such cases 
would not be numerous. 

The payments to work-people must, however, be limited 
in order to prevent the work available being u sed up too 
rapidly, and to keep professional labourers, who can find 
other work to do, away from the relief works. The maxi¬ 
mum earnings permissible may be A class wages + Sunday 
wages + an allowance of, say, 2 annas per week for each 
adult to cover the cost of the maintenance of the depend¬ 
ants. There should be in piece-work a saving of about 33 
per cent, to 40 per cent, in cost of establishment. 

The strength of gangs on piece-work may be about 26— 
30. Payments for the whole gang may be made to the 
ganger. 

If task-work is decided on, the minimum and Sunday 
wage must be abolished. The effect of these two wages 
during the present famine has been most disastrous. 
People have been fed, and quite sufficiently fed, for doing 
practically no work. The t^ks given have been light and 
yet have not been done—an outturn of 20 to 30 per cent, of 
task being not uncommon while the payment of minimum 
wage was in force. 

I see no objection to allo\ving the people to earn extra 
during the week to make up for the Sunday wage. Such a 
procedure would not, in my mind, cause any confusion in 
accounts. The measurement of all work done is entered in 
the gang register, and it is as easy to add to the total of the 
normal wage in case of extra work as it is to deduct a fine 
from that wage in case of less work being done. I see no 
objection to it at all. The classification of people requires 
revision and simplification, and I would support Mr. High- 
am’s proposed classification, excepting that I would not 
allow children below 10 to do any work. 


(2) The necessity of a distance test or the sufficiency 

of a high task and low wage as a test of distress, 

(3) The responsibilities of the Civil and Public Works 

Departments during famine. 

With regard to (1), it is, I think, very desirable that, 
as far as possible, famine labour should be employed on the 
construction of large works. There are, no doubt, many 
sites for reservoirs which could be found and which could be 
suitably undertaken as famine works, provided it is recog¬ 
nised that the work has to be found for the people. Such 
reservoirs would doubtless not pay a high percentage, but 
would cover their working expenses and would be productive 
of much good. In this district the areas irrigated in 
1896-97 were :— 

Acres. 

Mira Canal . • . 42,553 Ghat catchment. 

Mutha Canal . . . 6,457 ,, ,, 

Matoba Tank, . . , 1,452 Fed from Mutha Canal. 

Shirsuphal Tank , , 1,129 Local catchment. 

Bhadalwadi Tank . . 1,346 „ ,, 

52,937 

Of this area 44,882 acres were devoted to food-grains and 
pulses. 

Supposing the produce to be only 8 maunds per acre, a 
very low estimate for irrigated jowari, wheat and gram, 
the grain produced would amount to 12,820 tons, sufficient 
to supply 49,300 persons with 2 lbs. of grain daily for a 
year. Without this supply of grain it is probable that a 
large proportion of these people would have been obliged to 
come on famine works ; supposing one-half were obliged to 
come and that their maintenance had cost Government 4 
annas per week in exceiss of the value of work done, the 
saving to Government owing to the construction of these 
tanks would have been 20,000 X 13 = R2,60,000. The 
probable cost would have been more nearly double this; not 
only this, but large remissions of revenue would have been 
given, cattle would nave died for the want of the fodder 
which was grown, and altogether these works have probably 
saved Government many lakhs of rupees this year for which 
they get no credit. The areas of higher rated crops, sugar¬ 
cane, etc., have not been considered though these are consi¬ 
derable—over 8,000 acres. 

The benefits to the people have been enormous, and I 
have heard of many cases on the N im Canal w’here people 
have been able to pay off debts of many years’ standing and 
start afresh with good capital. 

Works of the type of the Nira and Mutha Canal are of 
most use owing to their having an unfailing supply from 
the Ghats, and I would look to the rivers running from the 
Ghats for sites for reservoirs, if necessary using such reser¬ 
voirs as feeders to canals which would take off from the river 
lower down. 

Actual revenue would probably be small, but the indirect 
results would be great. 

Now with regard to (2), I think the distance test is the 
most valuable of all-tests. The test of a heavy task 
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combined with low wage is not sufficient. There are always 
numbers of people in each village who have no work to do 
for a considerable part of the year, and who would turn out 
to work, if such work were close to their village, in order to 
earn a very small wage even though not in actual want. It 
is, therefore, very nece^ary that there should be some 
distance test. This teat is most readily enforced by concen¬ 
tration on large works. 

I am of opinion that transport by rail should be used if 
necessary, rather than that works near at hand, which are 
not required, should be opened. Small works should only 
be used as gathering grounds for workers previous to being 
drafted to the large works. People should be made to 
understand clearly from the first that the condition of their 
relief is that they go to what works Government are desirous 
of opening, and that they will not receive relief in any other 
form._ It would be impossible to arrange for sufficient 
establishment so that people should all be relieved on works 
neai’ their houses, and even if this were possible the opening 
of a very large number of small works is much to be dep¬ 
recated. 

With regard to (3), the relative responsibilities of the 
Civil and Public Works Departments, I think that the 
administration of famine out.side the large works should 
remain with the former, the actual arrangements for works 
themselves being left to the Public Works Department. 

The Collector should, with regard to the works, be an 
inspecting officer, his suggestions, of coui-se, receiving due 
attention. Any difference of opinion between him and the 
Executive Engineer regarding the works themselves would 
be refeiTed to the Superintending Engineer for decision, 
since all details connected with the internal management of 
works are in reality professional matters. I think that 
social Civil officers are likely to be of great use, but they 
should be directly under the ordera of the Engineering 
officer in charge of w’orks and should be bound to obey his 
orders without reference to the Collector. Trouble has 
been occasioned during the late famine by the special Civil 
officer hesitating to carry out the suggestions of the Engi¬ 
neering officer's, stating that they must obtain sanction from 
the Collector.^ The present system is one of dual authority, 
and as such gives rise to the possibility of great friction. 
The arrangenients and carrying out of works are professional 
matters, and it is, I think, the Engineer rather than the 
Collector who should bo responsible for all details of camp 
management, etc. 

I think that the whole of section 38 of the Bombay 
Famine Code should be expunged, as also sections 31 (rf) 
and 31 («). The (Question of “ employment and labour of 
relief workers ” being left in the hands of the Collector 
appears to me to give him the power of inteiference in 
professional matters. 

I consider that the system described by Mr. Higham in 
paragraph 14 of his report on relief work in Central Prov¬ 
inces is a good one and might well be adopted in Bombay. 

(President .)—Were you Executive Engineer in the 
Sholapur district during the famine P—No, I was in execu¬ 
tive cliarge of the Taosi tank in the Belgaum District from 
March to September 1897, and Shetphal tank from Septem¬ 
ber to the end of December 1897. Shetphal is in the Poona 
District in the extreme east and close to the Sholapur 
boundary. 

(Mr. Higham .)—Did you complete the Taosi tank P— 
No, we were still working at it when I left the district. I 
made over charge to the Executive Engineer, Belgaum 
District. 

Is it still carried on as a relief work ?—I cannot say, but 
it was going on as a relief work a short time ago. 

What was the state of the work when yon left P—We had 
finished the greater part of the excavation of the central 
portion of the pnddle_ trench. As regards the Taosi tank, 
the dam is about two miles long, the central portion of about 
one mile in length being about 50 feet high, excepting in the 
river where it is considerably higher. Estimated co8tB9f 
lakhs. The ■work done was the excavation of the puddle 
trench in this central portion of one mile and the filling of 
a part of it. The greatest number of people employed was 
about 13,000. When I left there were 10,000 to 11,000. As 
regard the Shetphal tank, the dam is about two miles long. 
The work done consisted in the excavation and filling of the 
greater part of the puddle trench and the construction of a 


considerable part of the banks, about 25 lakhs cubic feet of the 
latter being done. The main part of the dam in the centre 
was not touched. There is some talk of a convict gang being 
employed to finish this work. 

Did you work Shetphal by piece-work P—Yes. 

I see you state that you will put in figures showing the 
economy of piece work over task-work. Have you got the 
figures P—-Yes. I have got a statement* showing the work 
done by different gangs and comparing the work done under 
mece-work with what would have been done under task-work 
if the full task had been insisted on. 

How do you fix rates P—The rates were fixed so as to ^ve 
the people the opportunity of earning a fairly large wage 
sufficient to feed children and dependants. The rates wera 
fixed somewhat high at firat with the intention of lowering 
them subsequently when the people got more accustomed to 
piece-work. The maximum wage that could be earned was 
A class Sunday wage -b 8 annas per week per adult. 

How would the task compare with the Code A task P—In 
order to earn the full wage a task rather above A class task 
would have to be done. 

Have you been working Code tasks P—In piece-works no 
ta.sks were fixed. The rate only was fixed per 100 cubic feet 
of work done, the wage that might be earned being subject 
to a limit. In practice it was found that the people did 
rather over B class task, about 10 per cent. 

Do you suppose a man will work as hard in famine as in 
ordinary times P—No, but the actual payment for work is 
higher than in ordinary times. 

How do you compare the rates given in famine times with 
the ordinary rates P—They would be about 80 per cent, 
higher.^ Work fol which we now pay 7 annas would be done 
in ordinary times for 5 to 6 annas. This difference is how¬ 
ever due to the high price of gr'ain. 

Did not rates vary with the price of grain P—Yes. 

Can you compare the work a man would have to do to earn 
the full wage P—Yes, nearly the^same as an ordinary labourer, 
but perhaps somewhat less. 

Did you find any unable to earn a subsistence wage on these 
works P—No, all could easily earn a subsistence wage. 

What was the average earning of the different gangsP— 
The average earning for men with grain 20 lbs. per rupee 
was about 18 annas to 14 annas per week, the women and 
children getting less. 

Did you find the people leave the work while piece-work 
■was going on P—No. There was a considerable fall when 
piece-work was introduced, but after they once started the 
numbers gradually increased, till at the close of the work the 
numbers were nearly as large as when task-work was stopped. 

You never gave special rates P—No. There was no 
necessity to do so as the people had been on the work for a 
long time, were in good condition, and to all intents and 
purposes professional labourera. 

Did you treat any as professional labourer's P—A few 
selected people. 

Why P—They were required for special works. There was 
no special reason for the selection. The people were put on 
as professional labourers as required and if fit. 

Is it necessary to fix the limit of the earnings on piece¬ 
work P—Yes, in order to prevent the work being used up too 
I'apidly. 

But not I suppose on large reservoir works P—Not if 
they are really remunerative works. 

Do you think a limit of the same kind would be necessary 
if professional labour was employed P—Yes, for the same 
reason. If^ works were opened merely for purposes of relief, 
ordinary piece-work could not be used; it would have to be 
limited. 

What was the maximum wage the professional labourers 
could eai'n P—About 8 annas. 

If you had to work in future famines would you impose 
a distance test if yon had to work at “ piece-work ” rates P— 
Yes. 

If your works are likely to be overcrowded by people from 
the villages iiear, how would yon apply the distance testP— 

I would not allow any of these people to come on the works 
at all. 


Mr. F. L. 
Sprott. 

2nd Mar, 
1898. 


* Notpriuted. 
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J/r. F. L. 

Sprott, 

Snd Mar. 
1898. 


Mr. J. W. 
P. Muir- 
Mackenzie. 

3rd Mar. 
1898. 


Bat if tliero were no other worts for them to go to P— 
Then some system of snpervision over the people of these 
villages would have to be exercised, and probably dakhlas 
issued to those who were really in want and they alone would 
be allowed on the works. 

Did people bring “ dakhlas ” from the villages iwund 
Shetphal P—No, all people were admitted provided they lived 
in camp. 

Do you think no one should get a “ dakhla ” unless he can 
prove he has no resources ?—Yes. 

Would they have to prove that before they are admitted 
to*the works P—I think there might have to be some such 
test before people from the villages near by were admitted. 

If every one came from a distance they would have to 
live on the works ?—Yes, and that would be a sufficient test. 

(Mr. Solderness ]—I think you said people on the Shct- 
phal tank had become professional labourers P—^Yes, to all 
intents and purposes, as they had been on the work a consi¬ 
derable time. 

How many works of this kind would be necessary in a 
district P—I think two or three works would probably 
be sufficient. 

Do you mean to say that a work of this kind would afford 
relief for 40,000 people P—Yes, 40,000 people could have 
been employed on Taosi. 

Would not the people refuse to go so far fi-om their houses 
if there were only two or three works in the district ?—I do 
not think so if they are really in distress. On Taosi tank 
people came from the south of Sholapur and from the 
Jath State, the first a distance of 60 miles. 

Would such people be able to get on with piece-work P— 
Yes, but easier rates might have to be given for a time. 


You propose that the whole of section 38 of the Bombay 
Famine Code should be expunged, as also sections 31 (o?) and 
31 (e) ?—Yes. Section 31 (e) refers entirely to employment 
and wages of relief workers which is a purely technical 
question. 

Sub-section (a) would stand ?-—Yes. 

The Collector would then still be the responsible head P— 
Yes. 

But would he not then have authority in the employment 
of labour P—He would be responsible that the people received 
relief and that the means of relief are,adequate, but when 
the people arc on the works the question of their employment 
is one for the Engineers rather than for the Collector. 

You would leave out section 38 P—Yes. 

If section 38 is struck out would the Collector still be able 
to give orders P—Yes, I think so. 

Has this authority been exercised iniurlously P—I have 
not myself been interfered with, and it is more a matter of 
sentiment with me than personal experience. 

(Mr. Monteath .)—Is the management of works profession* 
al P—Yes, certainly, and being professional the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer appears to me to be the proper person 
to give his decision in cases of dispute. 

Under section 38 the decision on professional matters 
rests with the Commissioner, does it not P—Yes. 

But docs the Collector interfere P—I have not had per¬ 
sonal experience of a,ny interference in the management of 
works winch is a technical matter, but he has the power of 
doing so. I think it is extremely diflicnlt to draw the line 
between what is technical and what is not. 


At the Council Hall, Bombay. 


TWENTY-SIXTH DAY. 

Thursday, 3rd March 1898» 


Pbesfnt: 

SiE J. B. LtjiI.1., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Pbbsibent). 


SUEGEOK-CoLONEI. J. BicHSBDSON. 

Mb. T. W. Hoideeness, C.S.I. 

„ T. Higham, C.I.E. 


Rai Bahadue B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

The IIon’ble Me. J. Mosteath, C.S.I. (Temporary 
Member for Bombay), 

Me. H. j. McIntosh, Secretary. 


Me. j. W. P. Muie-Mackenzib, Acting Snrvey Commissioner and Director, Land Records and Agricnlturc, Bombay, 

called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

*1. The answer is given in the appended statement (No. 1). 
No attempt has been made to allow for small areas in indi¬ 
vidual districts which practically escaped the distress, such 
as the area commanded by the Nira Canal in the Poona Dis¬ 
trict, parts of the Krishna valley in the Satara District. 

2. The distress was, in my opinion, due to both causes 
mentioned. Yillagcs where the harvests did not fail made 
considerable profits out of the high prices. If prices had 
been low, Ihc area over which crops failed must have been too 
restricted to cause acute and general distress. 

3. (a) The si atements (Nos. II and HA) give the rain¬ 
fall at the head-quarter stations of the affected districts, and 
of certain taluka stations typical of the affected areas, for 
1896-97 and 1876-77, and the average. My reports to Gov¬ 
ernment contain similar statements for each snb-division. 
The following extracts from those reports summarise the 
facts regarding season and rainfall for those districts up to 
the time of my visits to them: 


Paragraph 4 fi-om report on Khandesh by Mr. J. Molli- 
son. Deputy Director of Agriculture: 

“ 4. Except in the western parts of Pimpalncr and Nan- 
durhar, where the cultivators are mostly Bliils and Konka- 
nis, I saw no evidence of backward or unskilful cultivation. 
The irrigated crops are cultivated with skill everywhere. 
Even orr the scattered patches of cultivation under the Kon- 
daibari Ghats, Bhil and Konkani cultivators had grown 
crops of irrigated wheat which bore evidence of most careful 
cultivation. The dry crop cultivation, particularly in the 
Eastern Khandesh, was distinctly good. Cultivators were 
actively at work in prepai-ing their fields for next season’s 
crop. Many fields had been ploughed, many were being har¬ 
rowed. Spots infested with deep-rooted weeds had been either 
hand-dug or were being dug. The tillage operations had re¬ 
moved or buried the stubble, so that it was difficult to judge 
whether all fields had been sown, or if sown, whether the 
crop had been fairly good or not. On most, fields, even on 
light soil, the cotton stalks indicated regular germination, 
and at least a middling crop. I bad seen the district from 
the railway soon afl.er the kharif harvest, and the amount 
of fodder then stacked in the fields and the appeai’anoc of 
the cotton stalks and stubble of the staple millets (Joviar and 


* The numbers refer to the questions drawn np by the Commission. 
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8o»n‘) indicated that these crops were at least fairly good; 
but the railway passes throut;]! a tract the soil of which is 
much better than the averag-e for the district." 

Paragraphs 3 and 5 from report on Isasik: 

“ 3. The rain in Naslk fell in large, excess during Juno 
and July and the first week or so of August 1896. After 
that there was little or no rain in any part of the district, 
and what there was, was largely in defect of the average 
falls of August, September, October and ^Tovember. The 
district, however, difiers from Ahmednagar and the southern 
districts of the Deccan in that a heavy fall in K^ovember or 
later is extremely rare. The district therefore depends, if 
possible, more than those further south for the succeas of its 
raiji upon good rain in September oj October. It was just 
this which was wanting. Except in very occasionallocalitics, 
therefore, the dry crop rabi was an almost total failure. 

“ 5. Turning now to the statistics of area during the pre¬ 
sent season, it will be observed that the total area under food 
crops is 1,314,261 acres as compai ed with 1,682,511 in 1895- 
96. The decrease amounts to 268,251 acres or nearly 17 per 
cent. Almost the whole of this crop is under wheat, jowar, 
gram and other pulses. The decrease was entirely in dry 
crops, the irrigated area under food-crops showing a consider¬ 
able increase. Dry crop wheat foil to less than one-half the 
normal ar.d jowari to little more than one-third. Of the dry 
crop wheat a very small portion can hare succeeded. The 
germination was everywhere most irregular, and most of the 
crops which germinated subsequently failed. The jowari, 
had in a few villages a somewhat better fate. The most for¬ 
tunate of these localities was the villages in the south of 
Nandgaon Taluka close to the Iv’izam’s frontier, situated on 
a high plateau, where the jowari caught some partial showers 
in November and succeeded well. Though they are not food- 
crops, it should be mentioned that the oil-seeds were a general 
failure. The iiTigated areas under food-crops are estimated 
at 65,921 acres, as compared with 42,012 of 1896-96. 
The increase, which amounts to nearly 67 per cent., is not 
inconsiderable. But the total area is small compared with 
that attained In Ahmednagar, where the amounts aistributed 
as tagai were far larger than in Nasik, and the private energy 
and enterprise displayed in the digging and improvement 
of wells much more vigorous. The increase was almost 
wholly taken in wheat and maize. The reasons are doubtless 

(1) that much of the irrigable area is not well adapted for 
the growth of jowari, and (2) that the people are more 
accustomed to grow wheat and felt surer of a demand for it 
in the quarters to which they consign their large production 
of dry crop wheat year by year. ” 

Ahmednagar, paragi'aphs 3 and 4: 

“ 8. The district contains examples of every sort of soil— 
the fcitile deep black soil of the plains of Shevgaon, Bahuri, 
N^evasa and Kopargaon, tlic bareen ma!s of Shrigonda and 
Karjat, the bajri xiplands of Jamkhed, Nagar, Parner and 
Sangamner, and lastly the hills of A kola, where for many 
years has been practised that primitive form of cultivation 
known as dalhi. It would appear almost impossible tliat in 
this great variety of soil, climate, and cropping anything 
like a universal failure of crops should occur in this district, 
and indeed in the present year there can hardly be said to 
have been a single taluka which was without some dry crops, 
while the irrigated crops throughout the district were very 
fine. 

“ 4. The rainfall is given in detail in Statement A. Its 
eneral history is the same as in most of the other Deccan 
istricts. There was abundance, even a considerable excess, 
of rain in June and July, but a stoppage early in August. 
The hill crops and bajri were injured by the excessive early 
rain, and when the break did occur, its excessive prolonga¬ 
tion prevented their final development. For the rabi the 
district generally lacked the all-important September rain.. 
There were one or two exceptional areas which got rain 
enough to sow, particularly a belt of land in Shevgaon Ta- 
luka, which obtaining another oppoi-trine fall in November 
got excellent crops. There were a few other localities simi¬ 
larly favoTired. But the bulk of the land sown with dry- 
crops for rabi was in the south-east and south of the district, 
and depended on the rain which fell in November. This 
rain was not so abundant in Ahmednagar as in Eastern 
Poona and Sholapur. But, as in these districts, the crops 
town upon the November rain yielded, nothing but an in¬ 
appreciable quantity of fodder." 

Poona, paragraph 3 : 

“ 3. The total rainfall during 1896 was everywhere up 
to the average, and in the western portions of the district 
largely in excess. In this respect it presents a remarkable 

Bom., 


contrast to the fall of 1876, wliich w.as in every station, 
with the exception of two, largely below the normal. The 
fall was generally largely in excess till f lio latter half of 
August. It was after that exceedingly deficient, in many 
localities even less than in 1876. Tlie excess of rain de¬ 
stroyed much of the crops in the hill talukas, and greatly 
injured the bajri in the intermediate country. The ahnqit 
ccs^tion of rain in August prevented the remains of the 
bajri fi'om maturing properly. The genei'al failure of rain 
in September and October prevented the sowing of rabi at 
the ordinary seasons in the east of the district. A ftw 
villages sowed soon after the August rains ceased, and some, 
about the same time, on lands lloodcd by the Bhima river. 
In some tracts, particularly in the neighbourhood Jl 
Sirur, enough rain fell in September to enable sowing to be 
performed. In October there was little or no rain any¬ 
where. In November there was a considerable fall in the 
east of the district, which was taken advantage of to sow- 
large areas with jowari, which germinated well. But to 
enable the crops to reach maturity, subsequent rain was 
required, which did not supervene. Accordingly, as 
Messrs. Mollison and Young have observed, except in a few 
favoured patches of superior soil, very retentive of mois¬ 
ture, the November sown areas yielded nothing but a little 
fodder, and a show of kardai (saltiower) thi; value of which 
for a crop has probably been ovcr-cstimate,d. The details, 
of the rainfall are given in Statement A.” 

Satara, paragraphs 3 and 6 : ■ 

“3. In columns 6 and 7 of the table arc given the 
number of workers from each taluka which at the time of 
the visit of Mr. Young, Superintendent of Land Beeords 
and Agriculture, had resorted to the relief works. This, 
however, can be taken only as a very rough indication of 
the extent to which the various talukas were afl'ceted by 
the scarcity. The only taluka of the district which com- 
Z 'pletely escaped was Mfin. The others were all to some 
extent affected. It may be generally said that except in 
Mfin, in parts of whioli the bajri crop was the best known 
for generations, in south-eastern Valva and in the south¬ 
west of Tasgaon, where the variety of Jowari known aa 
dukri was good, the kharif was a general failure, 
nowhere exceeding 6 annas. The rabi was a very partial 
success. Where sown earlier than usual, the ‘ sbalu ’ 
jowari down the Krishna and Yerla valleys or in the talukas 
of Wai,_Satar8, Karad, northern Valva and Koregaou was 
a very fine crop. But in many places the sowings were 
late, pd only those late sown crops succeeded whioli obtain- 
' cd rain in November or were g^o^vn on licavy soils abun¬ 
dantly retentive of moisture^ Even on these laiul.s, though 
the grain yield was heavy, the straw oi karbi seems to Lave 
been short. 

“Bice, wherever the land retained moisture or had water 
from ‘ pats ’ or flams, reached half a crop. But there was 
much land which had no such advantages on which the 
crop was a failure. The hill grains everywhere yielded 
very poorly. They were drowned or washed aw,ay by the 
tremendous rains of the early monsoon, while those which 
survived were withered owing to the compb-to absence of 
rain after the middle of August [vide Statement A). There 
can be no doubt that the failure in the hills was perfectly 
phenomenal. The people, when questioned on the subject, 
talked of it as unheard of, not considering the failure in 
1876 as at all comparable in severity. One crop, though 
not a food-grain, deserves .special mention, and that is. 
groundnut. It forms a great and increasing stand-by in 
many parts of the district. The increase of its. cultivation 
in Paten is very remarkable. It is usuall}- a very remuner¬ 
ative crop, but this year it was an utter failure. At the 
same time the profits obtained from it in good years have- 
doubtless. placed many cultivators in a good position to 
stand the strain of the present scarcity." 

“5. Satara is, for a Deccan district, exceedingly well’ 
furnished with iiTigational facilities. There are the follow¬ 
ing Government canals and tanks :— 

A ores* 


(1) Krishna canal ordinarily irrigating . 3,204 

(2) Mayni tank and canal . . . 1,108 

(3) Ner tank and canal . . • . 2,607 

(4) Pingli tank and canal .. . , 1,635 

(5) Others ... .... 1,601 


“ The areas commanded by the first four are disappoint¬ 
ingly small, having regard to the expectations entertained 
when the works were started. The mainstay of Satara 
District in the way of irrigation is to be found in wells and 
streams (pals), the waters of which are impounded bj 
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temporary dams (bandharas). The supply appears to have 
been sufficient everywhere to keep these str( ams flowing and 
the wells filled till a late period. The increased area irrigated 
in ]v}?anapiir taluka, where these streams arc represented 
as being liable to failure in years of deficient rainfall, is 
very remarkable. The crops grown on irrigated areas 
con.si.sted chiefly of jowari, wheat and maize. The last- 
named was taken in many places where it would not be 
grown in ordinary years, and has proved most useful for 
fodder as well as for grain.” 

Sholapur, paragraphs 11 and 12 = 

“11. Turning now to the dry crop area, it will he suffi¬ 
cient here to summarise briefly the details given below for 
the different talukas. 

“ The rainfall of the present season contrasts curiously 
with that of 1876. It was everywhere, except in Madha, 
considerably above half the average. In many of the 
talukas it was considerably above the normal in June and 
July, but from August onwards it began to fail until No¬ 
vember, when four talukas had falls in excess of their 
average. But the returns give a very imperfect idea of the 
effect of the rainfall .subsequent to August, which was ex¬ 
ceedingly partial. Most of the land which liad rain in 
September as well as in November and produced a crop 
were to be found in Sholapur, Baa'si and Aladlia talukas, at 
the head-quarters of which little or no rain fell in that 
month. 

“ The kharif was practically a failure except in Sangola, 
where about one-third of the area had a four-anna crop, and 
in a few isolated villages in some of the other talukas. But 
tlie crop is, except to Sangola and Malsiras talukas, so very 
important that, as a factor in a year like the present, it may 
almost be neglected. 

“ 12. As above remarked, the rabi depends for its success 
on rain from August onwards. The only places where it did 
succeed were (1) in parts of Barsi, Sholapur and the south¬ 
east corner of Madha, where rain fell for sowing in Septem¬ 
ber and was followed by rain in the second half of November; 
(2) in lauds flooded by the rivers, which wore sown after the 
subsidence. These land.s were unfortunately not all sown. 
The floods occurred in August and the usual sowing season 
of the rabi is late in September. In an ordinary' year 
August sowings on the flooded lands would have been spoilt 
by the September rains. Only in villages, therefore, where 
early sowing was the praotiee, or where the people were 
tempted by the rich deposit left by the flood to take their 
chance of the effect of sub.sequent rain, w'cre sowings 
effected in time. 

“ ITp to November large areas remained altogether unsown. 
In that month, however, rain fell heavily in the northern 
and central portions of the district, with the result that in 
the talukas of Madha, Karmala, Sholapur and Barsi, even 
more than the usual areas were sown with rabi. The crops 
on these, however, though germinating admirably, have, 
with rare exceptions, come to nothing but grcAvtb from 
twelve to eighteen inches high, which will furnish very 
little fodder for cattle.” 

Bijapur, paragraph 3; 

“ 3. It is diifioult to conceive anything more distressing 
than the appearance of the district as it presented itself to 
the eye of the observer entering it from the north in the 


month of January. Except in the neighbourhood of wells 
and of the rivers, there was scarcely a blade of green to be 
discerned. In the neighbouring parts of the Sholapur 
District the November rain had encouraged the cultivators 
to sow large areas and the land was covered with the deceit¬ 
ful promise of an abundant rabi crop. In Bijapur the 
country was as bare as the palm of the hand. Towards the 
south, however, this November rain had been received 
although in comparatively scanty measure and the young 
plants of jowari covered considerable areas. But the dis¬ 
trict differed disastrously from Sholapur in that this Nov¬ 
ember rain Iiad scarcely anywhere been preceded by showers 
in September or followed by them in December. Such 
crops, therefore, as were sown for the rabi were late in the 
ground and had no rain to maintain them. The complete 
failure of the kharif is not quite so easy to account for in 
the north of the district. There, judging from the amounts 
gauged at sub-divisional head-quarters, the rain of May, 
June and July fell short by little of the average. The 
areas sown with bajri must have been larger than those 
shown in the returns, and the failure of the crop must have 
been due, as in many Deccan districts, to the abrupt cessa¬ 
tion of rain in August and September, when it was urgently 
required to bring the crop to maturity. In a few of the 
villages on the sandstone formation in the east of Bagalkot 
and the north-east of Badami a small bajri crop was 
obtained; but the yield was not good anyw'hcre, and its 
total amount, a drop in the ocean compared with the 
wants of the district. The above account will explain to 
some extent why the failure of crops in this district was as 
complete as in 1876, although the rainfall of 1896 was in 
most places nearly half of the average; whereas in 1876, 
except in the taluka of Hungund, the fall varied from nil 
to about one-fifth of the average. In the district every¬ 
thing depends, as has been pointed out in the Statistical 
Atlas, on the seasonablencas of the rainfall, far more than 
on the gross amount, and the rain which falls in and after 
August is the most important. The kharif crop, in fact, it 
of little moment in any part of the district. In the north, 
indeed, bajri is grown largely for export to Poona. The 
details of the rainfall are given in Table A and require no 
further comment.” 

The accompanying statement (No. Ill) shows the 
estimated area and outturn of the seven affected districts 
during 1896-97. 

The following statement taken from paragraph 3 of 
Government letter to the Government of India, No. 280- 
Fam.-3 of Ith June 1897, gives the outturn of the seven 
worst affected districts as compared with the normal, and 
the amount which had to be provided from the surpluses of 
former years. The normal outturn and amount of surplus 
is certainly over-estimated for some districts. The calcula¬ 
tions of normal outturn for the whole Presidency have 
been made in statements publislied in the Government 
Gazette, copies of which can be furnished to the Commis¬ 
sion. These statements are at present being revised. 
Similar statements are being prepared for 1896-97. The 
result of the revision will probably show that the estimates 
of normal outturn and surplus were too high. The pro¬ 
duction of these districts in ordinary years, however, prob¬ 
ably docs not fall short of 2J million tons. The consump¬ 
tion is 2 million and the surplus f of a million, of which 
one-tenth to one-twelfth is exported, the remainder, or say 
f of a million, arc available for a year of distress;— 


Distkict. 

Average 
oulturn of 
food-grain 
crops for 
1894*95 and 
1895-96. 

Consump¬ 
tion of 
each voar. 

Net yearly 
import or 
export of 
food-grains 

1 Import-r. 
Export — ). 

Average 
surplus of 
each year. 

Estimated 
outturn of 
focd-crops 
in 1896-97. 

Quantity 
which had 
to be pro¬ 
vided from 
the surplug 
of previous 
years or by 
imports. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 6 

. 

7 

Sholapur 

Ahmedtxagar «••••.•• 
Poona •••••>»,» 
Satara 

N'asik • • « . • . . « 

Khandosh •«••.««« 
Bijapur . • • « . « . 

Total 

Mds. 

6,109,407 
12,018, ."ie? 
10,.582,685 
11,308,360 
13,163,675 
14,620,212 
9,159,691 

Mda. 

6,248,725 

7,727,094 

8,435,939 

9,197,758 

7,018.339 

10,909,883 

6,877,009 

Mds. 

—450,557 
—165,613 
-e 787,702 
-el 20,000 
—820,406 
-e 73,306 
—302,993 

Mds. 

1,410,12.5 

4,125,860 

2,934,448 

2,231,102 

5,324,930 

3,783,635 

2,279,689 

Mds. 

2,265.771 

4.8.56,481 

3,069,839 

6,370,000 

4,000,000 

4,108,125 

375,724 

Mds. 

3,982,954 

2,870,613 

5.366,100 

2.827.758 
3.018.389 

6.801.758 
6,.501,285 

79,263,097 

56,411,747 

-(-981,008 

—1,739,569 

22,089,789 1 25,045,940 

1 

31,368,807 
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8 (i). Prices of the staple grains, jowari and bajri, as 
contrasted with those of 1876-77 and normal years, are 
given in Statement Xo. IV and the charts * (A and B) 
attached. These statements show that pi-ices eveiywhere 
commenced to rise in September, that in October and 
November they increased rapidly, and in the latter month 
were as mnoh as 42 to 61 per cent, above the normal—a 
pitch which they never again attained or surpassed till far 
on into the rains, when the prospects of the next kharif 
harvest were unfavourable, and the clianoes of rain for rabi 
sowing were uncertain. As compared with 1876, the flne- 
tuations of prices were much the same. But there was one 
remarkable difference, namely, that in the southern districts 
affected by the famine, notably Sholapur and Bijapur, the 
prices were appreciably higher in 1876-77 than in 1896-97, 
rising in August 1877 to a pitch which roused serious 
apprehen.sion of the failure of stocks. This was due to the 
incompleteness of communications in the interior of those 
districts in the former year, and the existence of railway 
communication with Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and the 
Dharwar and Bolganm districts during the latter year, and 
the fact tliat Madras, Hyderabad and the two Bombay districts 
were comparatively little, and Mysore hardly at all, affected 
in 1896, and were able to export to the famine areas. On 
tlie other hand, in the northern districts, Ahraednagar, 
Nasik and Khandesh, price.s were appreciably higher than 
in the southern, especially as the season advanced. Tliey 
were also generally higher than in 1876-77. This was 
because the northern districts were farther from sources of 
import than the soutliern. Their supplies came largely 
from Bombay and Sind, from the Nixam’s dominions by 
cart, and to a less extent from Madras, owing to its distance, 
by rail. But it is romarkahle that in none of these 
northern districts did the prices of July, August and Sep¬ 
tember 1897 rise to the starvation prices attained during 
the same months of 1877 in Sholapur and Bijapur. Either 
the rainfall was little more favourable as was to be expected 
in these northern districts, or they were in railway com¬ 
munication with districts in which the kharif season wa-s 
promising well. It may he inferred that the railway 
through the Ahmedivagav district, which had a large area of 
irrigated crop and altogether fared not ill as compared with 
some of the other districts, actually helped to raise prices in 
the earlier stages of the famine, as it encouraged export to 
other distressed tracts. On the other hand, towards the 
close, although pro.speots in Ahmcdnagar were discouraging, 
yet the rains having been fairly favourable in the Berars 
and Central Provinces prices wore prevented by the existence 
of rail communication from rising disastrously high. 

4. It may be said generally of the affected area that it 
had enjoyed average seasons since 1891-92, when the 
southern districts of Bijapur, Bulgaum aud Dharwar were 
affected. The exports of food-grains had been either normal 
or increasing. 

6. Full information as regards this question is to bo 
found in a report compiled by the Agricultural Department 
of this Presidency on the condition of the massos._ Broadly 
speaking, the tract as a whole may be said to enjoy a fair 
measure of well-being. It mjiy be divided roughly into the 
hill tract, the middle zone and the eastern zone. The 
people in the hills are many of them very poor, and _ are 
protected from destitution only by the absolute certainty 
of the minfall, and the almost equal certainty of a harvest. 
The opening of communications by rail, road and sea has also 
largely increased emigration from this tract to Bombay 
and other centres of employment. A failure of crops, 
extensive and complete as that of the present famine, was 
considered unknown. But its occurrence has demonstrated 
the fact, if demonstration be needed, that the people have 
not enough grain in stock to keep them in such an emer¬ 
gency. So far as my own observation wont, this was the 
only tract in which the distress was comparable in severity 
to that of the eastern tracts in 1876-77. The following 
extracts from the report on the condition of the lower 
classes of this Presidency, published in 1888, will sufficiently 
indicate the condition and numbers of the classes whose 
standard of living and margin of subsistence is less favour¬ 
able than could be desired :—■ 

“ It is very difficult to estimate the classes and sections of 
classes which have failed to reach the normal standard of 
nutrition and comfort. The reports give varying estimates 
that broadly include some proportion of the early forest 
tribes (Bhils and Kolis) of the Northern Deccan and 
Khandesh and of the depressed classes elsewhere. Of these 
the early forest tribes often live during the hot weather 


almost wholly on jungle roots and mowra and perhaps 
suffer from deficiency of food. Further south, the Kolis 
arc considered to have resorted to dacoity on this account. 
But in a special inquiry into the condition of the Poona 
Kolis and .an analysis of their condition it was clearly shown 
that their plundering tendencies were due to restlessness 
and dislike of hard work, and that the land in cultivation 
without doubt supplied enough for their wants. Still further 
south, the ghat cultivators are hard pressed. The depressed 
classes have little and inferior land, and if unable to find 
work must sink into sometliing like want. 

“ It is almost futile to attempt to fix an exact proportion 
of this population who have to live on insufficient food. 

“ The figures given by Collectors are as follows:— * 

Calculation of numbers. 

Khandesh . Some forest Bhils. 

Nasik . , Do. 

Ahmednajar . 6 por cent, of the Akola hill population. 

Poona , , None. 

Satara , . 10 per cent, of Kunbis and depressed 

classes. 

Sholapur . None. 

“ Satara is probably the richest of these districts, Khandesh 
excepted, and Sholapur the poorest, so that the reported 
calculation is untrustworthy. It is perhaps not impossible 
to fix a maximum limit. The greatest number of persons 
receiving famine relief and charity in the great famine of 
1876-77 was 318,000 or about 6 p.^r cent, of the population. 
TIic number of deaths by famine in the Deccan and 
Karnatak was estimated at the extremes of 100,000 and 
800,000. The mean estipaate by Dr. Hewlett was about 
250,(100, or say 2.j per cent, of the populaiiou. All those 
who in normal yeai-s hvc below the standard would in a 
famine cither go to relief work or charity, or would die. 
At the same time a large number of those who in normal 
year's do live up to the standard would also reqrrire famine 
relief. It may be safely taken that nine por cent, of the 
population, i.e,, the maximum number on relief pins the 
iiumbcr of deaths from famine, would represent the superior 
limit of the irumber of those who habitually live below the 
standai'd in normal years. Froba')ly not one-half of this 
number do so, and not one-fourth are compelled to live on 
insufficient food. Mr. Crawford gives it as bis emphatic 
opinion that there is no widi'sprcad distress anywhere in the 
Deccan. Every fact points to the correctness of this con¬ 
clusion. 

“ It is difficult to specify the cla3.?os which liave not reached 
the standard. All the district officers consider that an 
appreciable proportion exists, including the nomads and 
early tribes, and certain proportion of the depressed classes, 
the ghat cultivators in Belgaum, and some of the indebted 
cultivators in Bijapur. 

“ Of these some of the Belgaum ghat cultivators, and 
according to Mr. Trimalrao Venkatesh, 5 per cent, of the 
Dharwar population, are insuHicient.ly fed. Mr. Propert, 
the Commissioner, knows of no class emlnring absolute 
want. The reports of course refer to normal years only. 
The highest possible number of those who suffer acutely 
from famine, calculated as in the Deccan, would be about 
twelve per cent, of the whole Karnatak population. This 
is three per cent, higher than in the Deccan, and it might 
be expected therefore that there Is a proport ionately larger 
number who habitually live below the standard and are 
therefore nnahle to maintain themselves in famine. This 
may well have been the case in 1877 before the railways 
were made and the Karn.atak was comparatively inaccessible 
from grain markets witliout labour marts of its own or 
means of reaching these at a distance. But it is certainly 
probable that the immense amount of labonr and facilities 
for migration provided by mills and railways have, at least in 
Belgaum and Dharwar, placed many of the labouring classes 
in far better circumstances. It is observable that in 
Belgaum, where the condition of the ghat cultivators is 
considered so precarious owing to forest resti'iction, the pro¬ 
portion of the area in forests is larger than in any district 
above ghats except Nasik, and that the population is denser 
than any except Satara. 

» • » * » * 

“ But they seem to show that in abnormal years the Karna¬ 
tak was, even if it is not now, open to great suffering and 
mortality. The fact was the famine of 1876-77 was more 
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severe in the Karnatak than anywhere else. Hence it 
affected a higher stratum of the population. It is Impos¬ 
sible for any one who has seen the tw'o countries to think the 
people of the Karnatak as a whole worse off than those of 
the Deccan. But it would be perhaps unsafe, in face of all 
the facts, to conclude that there is no class or even less than 
2| per cent, who in normal years are unable to get sufficient 
food. 

“ The causes of indigence are everywhere debt and reluctance 
to migrate. In Belgaum the Marathas are most numerous 
and debt is accordingly the most prevalent. But indebted¬ 
ness, owing to the absence of the Marwadi, is less pressing 
than in the Deccan. In the ghats of Belgaum Messrs. 
Irvoodward and Knight think restriction on kumri cultiva¬ 
tion has caused distress. Poverty of soil is perhaps a cause 
in Bijapur.” 

The primitive tribes in the hill tracts and some ten per 
cent, of the smaller agriculturists and depressed castes are in 
this condition. The numbers are nowhere relatively large 
except in the ghat districts. 

6. The proportion of area under irrigation being small, 
the whole of the affected tract is specially dependent on the 
sufficiency .and timeliness of the rainfall. The importance 
of timelinesss was remarkably illustrated in the present famine. 
The hill districts, which were perhajjs the most severely^ 
affected, had nearly all of them an excessive rainfall. The 
whole of it, however, fell in the early part of the season and 
prevented the young crops starting well. It then failed 
from August onwards when required to enable the crops to 
mature. A fall far below the average is often sufficient to 
secure a good harvest provided that it be timely. This is 
particularly the case with the bajri crop on light _ shallow 
soils of the Deccan. Here an inch too much at a time may 
wash the crop away and an inch too little at another will 
allow it to die. 

7. This question has been answered to some extent under 6. 
The section of the population there specified are undoubtedly 
possessed of little or no rosorvo. The proportion of popu¬ 
lation on the whole tract is not likely to be less than 10 per 
cent. 

8. In extent the disfress Is about the same as that of 187(5- 
77. In that year the two districts of Belgaum and Dhar- 
war were severely affected and the ghat tracts were exempt. 
In this famine Khandesh, parts of Kasik and the ghat 
tracts were more severely affected, and middle and western 
Dharwar, and Belgaum and middle and eastern Satara very 
little. As to severity, the failure of crops was far greater, 
far more acute in Nasik and Khandesh, perhaps about the 
same in Ahmednagar, less in Poona, and further less in 
Sholapur, hnt no less in Bijapur. The consequent pressure 
on the population was severer in Kasik and Khandesh, but I 
should judge less severe in other places on account of the 
possession of larger resources to start with. 

9. To the first part of the question I should be inclined to 
reply in the negative on the whole. Tliere were perhaps 
local exceptions of over-estimate and under-estimate. My 
own belief is that the Famine Code system is not perfectly 
suited to the opening of a famine. But given the Code and 
the necessity of applying it, I do not think that the amount 
of relief or its character was affected by any error in the 
estimate of resources of the people. Information on the 
subject of this question will be found in subsequent answers. 


Details. ] 

1896-97. 

1876-77. 

7.—PercentagesnpoTi population 
of affected area— 1 



(a) Maximum average in ■ 
column 5 . . • 

B-8 

lO-a 

(l) Daily average in column 
3. 

4T 

6$ 

8.—Percentages Upon total 

population of affected dis¬ 
tricts— 



(a) Maximum average, 

column 5 • • . 

5-0 

1 

e-i 

(b) Daily average in column 
3. 

3-5 



The number of persons on relief amounted in the worst 
month to under 6 per cent, in 1896 and about 10 per cent, in 
1876 of the population of the affected area. In neither case 
docs the percentage approach 15. But the height of the 
percentage depends to a large extent upon the mode of esti¬ 
mating the affected area. I believe that the total area 
affected, presuming the word “ affected ” to be used in the 
same sense for both famines, was much larger in the present 
than in the last famine, bvit that the intensely affected area 
was smaller. Reference to Statement V w ill show that in 
the districts of Khandesh, Sholapur and Bijapur the per¬ 
centage of the total population relieved was considerably 
larger in 1896 than in 1876. The reverse was the casein 
Poona, Satara, Belgaum and Dharwar. The only tracts 
that I should call intensely affected in the sense that the 
term was used by ihe Famine Commission of 1879, are 
Sholapur and Bijapur, parts of Ahmednagar, and pos¬ 
sibly Kasik and a small portion of Poona. The ghat 
tracts in Ahmednagar, Poona and Satara may be described 
as severely affected, the remainder as slightly affected. It 
was clear from the figures of both 1876 and 1896 that the 
percentage may he exceeded in particular tracts. In 1876 
the Bijapur percentage exceeded 20, and in 1896 the per¬ 
centage in Sholapur and Bijapur was 17. 

I believe that_15 may be taken as a liberal standard for 
the whole tract likely to be affected in Bombay; 12 per cent. 
I should take as a safe standard. The tendency in each 
successive famine will be for more persons to apply for relief, 
M the system gets better understood. On the other hand, 
in each famine new experience will be gained in the art of 
restricting relief to deserving subjects. If the famine 
were confined to one or two even of the worst disti-icts, the 
percentages of a widespread famine like the present would 
not bo reached. Prices would not rise so nigh, employ¬ 
ment and food could be obtained in neighbouring districts. 
But an extensive famine is conceivable which, while em¬ 
bracing large areas adjacent to the Presidency, might 
affect only two or three Bombay districts. In such a case 
the percentages would very likely rise as high as in the late 
famine. Thus suppose Hyderabad and Mysore territories 
together with Bijapur and Sholapur (Bombay districts) to be 
affected with intense famine, I should expect the Bijapur 
and Sholapur percentages to rise to 17 at least. 


As to the sufficienci/ and economy of the relief measures. 

10. The answer may be inferred from the statement 
below:— 


Details. 

1896-97. 

1876-77. 

1.—Area affected, in sqnare 
miles . 

47,103 

34,183 

2.—Population affected 

7,891,073 

5,018,992 

%.—Average daily number of 
persons relieved 

321,833 

332,837 

i. —For how many months 

12 

13 

5 -Maximum average number 
of any month . 

458,440 

513,878 

6.—Month in which maximum 
occurred .... 

September 

Jus* 


11. The standard of the Famine Commission was avowedly 
pitched high at double the amount of relief given in Bombay 
and Madras. I doubt whether in Bombay we shall ever 
have famine comparable to the bad Madras famine of 1877. 
But such predictions are dangerous. It was formerly 
believed lhat the Central Provinces were immune. They have 
now had their turn of the worst possible famine, and Bombay’s 
turn may come likewise. If it be admitted that in Ahmed¬ 
nagar the famine was intense, an admission which on other 
considerations I am hardly disposed to make, then the per¬ 
centage of 15 Trill be found to conform singularly well to the 
Famine Commission's estimate. 


i should note that while the Famine Commission state 
that the percentage realised varied in Bombay at from 6 to 
15 per cent., the actual numbers in 1876 seem to have been 
from Si to 20 per cent, (omitting the very slightly affected 
district of Khandesh). In the recent famine they vary from 
2i to 17J. 


12. The opinion I formed was that throughout the affected 
area at the commencement of the famine, but locally 
throughout the scarcity, larger numbers received relief 
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tian was necessary. Tlie number of works and camps 
Md the absence of the distance test had the effect of empty- 
ing villages on to works situated near them. Many instances 
could be produced of people going to the works as long as 
they were near their villages. M'hen the camp shifted to the 
vicinity of otlicr villages the people of the first set left the 
work and those of the next sot of villages came on to it. 
My view is that, generally speaking, and in the earlier 
stages of tlie distress, those who were unwilling to go at any 
rate moderate distances cannot have been in great need of 
work. As an illustration of these remarks the following 
paragraph may be taken from my report on Sholapur :— 

65. (Last sub-para.). The mere fact i.hat between seven 
talukas there are eighteen works and that the taluka of 
irarmala has five of them is enougli to indicate iicw acces¬ 
sible they are. But when in addition it is remembered that 
these works consist of mefal-breaking at dilferent points along 
long lines of road, the degree of the accessibility to relief 
workers will be better appreciated. Thus Sangola ha.s only 
one whole work and part of another. But the camps and 
working stations are distributed over such a long line that 
the people are as well oft' as if there were six or seven dilTer- 
ent small works in the taluka. As a matter of fact the 
labouring population of villages adjoining the works is 
simply emptied on to them.” 

The following extracts from my reports contain comments 
on the excessive number of women and non-working children 
cn works, a fact from which the conclusion was drawn that 
the able-bodied were .able by aid of their children’s doles to 
support themselves with the minimum of work, and that the 
men to a large extent remained at home bemise aide to 
obtain support for their wives and children on easy terms 
»nd at easy distance on the works :— 

Paragraphs 38 and 39 from Bijapur Report; 

“ 38. One remarkable feature in the composition of relief 
workers in tins district is tlie liigh proportion of women, 
li'he following arc the figures according to the latest return 
of the 6th March :— 




Numbers. 

Percentage of 




total. 

Men . . . 

• 

15,6.54 

27 

Women • • 

« 

26,203 

44 

Children . • 

• 

16,974 

29 

TOTiL . 

• 

58,831 

100 

1 women thus exceed the 

men by 

68 per cent. 


In 

Sholapur and Poona the excess of men over women is 
only 2-11. Even Ahmednagar, with an excess of 62 per 
cent., does not equal Bijapur in this respect. It is 
supposed that the men are employed on the works 
for which tagai has been granted. It is also that the 
women on works may belong to men who have emigrated 
in search of employment. 

“ In the famine of 1876-77 women employed were usually 
in excess of men, but the difference never exceeded 20, and 
was generally about 16 per cent. 

“ 39. If the caste table bo examined it will be found that 
among the Lingayats, Dhangars including Knmbhars, and 
Marathas, the ca.stes which probably include the majority of 
actual cultivators of the soil and holders of land, the excess 
of women is moderate. Among the labouring castes—Mhars, 
Mangs—it is very high; among Mhars nearly 100 per 
cent., among the Berads it approaches 70 per cent. It may 
be that the Mhar males have remained in their villages 
i n order to perform their hereditary duties to Government 
and the village community. The Berads are largely em¬ 
ployed as village watchmen: some of them have very 
poesibly gone thieving. 

“ But the cause of the large excess in all castes is very 
probably duo simply to the fact that, owing to the consider¬ 
able number of works in the district, and their scattered char¬ 
acter, no one has really far to go for employment, and that 
owing to the system of wages a woman with a minimum of 
work can obtain suflicient to keep herself and lier children, 
while the husband finds in other sources of employment 
enough to maintain himself only. With respect to the large 
number of works in the district, it may be observed that 
there are now 18 works, that is, an average of over two per 
taluka. The Famine Commissioners contemplated only one. 
Then most, if not all, of these consist of roads, each of 
several sections, with its own camp. So far as it was possible 
to judge by personal inspection, the villages near works 
were almost emptied of their labouring population, irrespec¬ 
tive of their condition, the reverse being the case in villages 
far from works.” 


Paragraphs 55 and 66 from the Sholapur Report: 

“ 65. The numbers of Malsiras may be increased by im¬ 
portations from Phaltan and from the Al/in Taluka of Satara. 
Ihe latter, it is true, had fair crops. But people are well 
accustomed to migrate in search of labour and go in normal 
years as far as Bombay in search of it. It is probable enough, 
therefore, that in the absence of work in their own taluka 
some have come down to Malsiras. 

.1 inimbcrs in Barsi and Karmala, it can hardly be 
doubteiL are swoUen by accessions from the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory. Both sub-divisions contain works wliich are closely 
adjacent to that territory—those in the north-west corners 
ol the sub-divisions might almost have been selected for Ae 
convenience of theXizani’s people. 

. , mere fact that between seven talukas there are 
eighteen works and that theialukaof Karmala has five of them 
IS enough fo_ indicate bow accessible they are. But when in 
addition it is remembered that these works consist of metal¬ 
breaking at dilferent points along long lines of road, the 
tlegrce of the accessibility to relief workers will be better 
appreciated. Thus Sangola has only one whole work and 
part of another. But the camps and working stations are 
dmtributed over such a long line that the people are as well 
oft as it there were six or seven diiferent small works in the 
taluka. As a matter of fact the following population of 
villages adjoining the work is simply emptied on to them. 

66. As regards the wage, atteniion is invited to the 
observations made in paragraphs 43 and 44 of the report on 
Bijapur. The same abuses of the liberal provisions of the 
Famine Code flourish in Sholapur. According to the figures 
ol the return for March 6th :— 

Men • . . 24,917 or 34 per cent. 

■Women . . . 30,982 or 42 per cent. 

■Working children . 17,542 or 24 per cent. 

“ The women exceed the men by 24 per cent, and the pro¬ 
portion of non-working children to workers is as high as 46 
per cent. The reason, it can hardly be doubted, is the same 
^ Bijapur. The men get employment in villages and 
^nd. their women on to the work to supplerpent their earn,- 
ings by the wages they themselves earn on the relief work 
and the snhsistence allowance to their infant children.” 

The same inference may be drawn from i;he fact that from 
the beginning of the famine till the month of March the 
proportion of dependants and children relieved was decided¬ 
ly higher than in i876-77. 

In individual districts the differences are very striking ae 
Illustrated by the following statement:— 


Districts. 


Nasik . 

Ahmednagar 

Poona 

Sholapur 

Bijapur . 

Satara , 

Belganm 

Dharwar 

Knandesh 


Percentage of 
dependants to 
total relieved 
in month of 
May 1897. 


37-1 

22'9 

l.'i-l 

80-9 

21-7 

17-3 

28-6 

so’-i 


The proportion in Khandesh, Nasik and Sholapur is nearly 
twice as high as that in Poona and Satara and 60 per cent, 
higher than in Bijapur and Nagar. The reason is not easy 
to explain unless there was some difference in classification. 
The proportion of dependants was a good deal higher in all 
districts at the beginning of the famine. 

The differences of the same kind in respect of gratuitous 
relief are exhibited in the following statement:— 


Districts. 


Nasik 

Ahmednagar 
Poona 
Sholapur 
Bijapur . 
Satara . 
Belgaum 
Dharwar 
Khandesh 


Percentage 
of gratuitously 
relieved in 
May 1897. 


2-3 
11-S 
29-5 
9-9 
21-7 
1'5 
5 5 
209-jJ 
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These differences again point even more closely to some 
differences of administration. 

13. Any answer to this question must be given with great 
diffidence by an officer like myself who was not reponsible 
for the administration of relief. It was, however, my im¬ 
pression In one district that as the distress advanced some 
sections of the hill population showed tliat they would not 
travel to a distance for work although they were in urgent 
need of it, and could not do without it, tinless at the expense 
of severe suffering if not of actual starvation, and that it 
would have been advisable if practicable to open more works 
in the neighbourhood of their villages. There were, how- 
ev%', numerous practical difficulties in the way of providing 
work in the hills at the beginning of the rains, and the local 
officers and Government after inquiry were of opinion that 
the grant of takavi and of gratuitous relief was the better 
way of dealing with the case. Whether this was so I am 
unable to judge. 

15. Government have recorded their view of the conclu¬ 
sion to be dr.awn from the mortality statistics in the Resolu¬ 
tion No. 2010-Fara., dated 28th December last. As regards 
tlic mortality on works there can be no doubt that the con¬ 
clusions are correct and that it was most gratifyingly low. 

As regards general mortality also the statistics may be 
regarded with some, though not with unniixed, satisfaction. 
Tlie extent of the mortality can hardly be comctly gauged 
without some cheek on the mortuary statistics by means of 
a check census or similar device. But it is clear that that 
registration of mortality in villages is improved since 1876. 
The .annexed statement (No. Vlll) shows that the average 
number of deaths for live years registerod in the affected 
districts is 289,992. A similar average for the five ycai's 
preceding 1876 would have given no more than 179 to 180 
thousand deaths.* The number 
is still considerably short of 35 
per mille, which in 1876 was con¬ 
sidered the true normal death-rate. 
I should doubt, however, whether 
it is really so high. This conclusion is sujiported by the 
fact that tile census of 1891 showed a heavy increase in the 
population in some of the most severely affected districts. 
These districts, in normal years and apart from occasional 
epidemics, are probably pretty healthy. I should he inclined 
to put the true death-rate at about 30 per mille, which is 
nearer the amount registered. The excess occurring during 
the year November 1896 to October 1897, inclusive, amounts 
to 120,708 deaths, or 41'6 per cent, over the normal. This is 
a pretty largo excess. In the Government Resolution it is 
attributed to the effect of cholera. The soundness of this 
conclusion appears to me somewhat uncertain. Thus the 
districts of Bijapur and Sholapnr, which w'ci'e similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced as regards famine, show widely dlllcrent excess¬ 
es of morlality above the normal, that of Sliolapur being 37 
and that of Bijapnr 62. T.he mortality from cholera was 
about the same in the two districts, 5'28 in Sholapnr and 
6'16 in Bijapur. The difference is very possibly accountable 
to greater accuracy of registration in Sholapnr, which with 
a smaller population and similar climate to Bijapur shows a 
considerable excess of deaths registered in ordinary years. 
The mortality of 1896-97 in Bijapur is in scarcely any 
larger proportion to its population than that of Sholapnr. 
Comparing the total mortality of 1896-97 with that of 
1876-77 it is found that 410,700 deatlis took place in the 
former year as compared with 417,000 about in the latter. 
But the number of deaths in 1876-77 was probably consider¬ 
ably under-estimated, notably in Sholapnr, which registered 
probably not more than half the actual number. In Bija¬ 
pur the deaths of 1876-77 may be put at at least 73,000 as 
compared with the 35,000 registered in 1896-97. The mortal¬ 
ity in all plain districts was undoubtedly far less during 
this famine than in the la.st. But it is noteworthy tliat out 
of four districts Poona, Satara, Nasik and Bijapur, which 
show for 1896-97 a mortality of 60 per cent, and over in 
excess of tlie normal, three are ghat districts. It is worth 
perhaps ascertaining whether the mortality of these districts 
was specially excessive in the ghat talukas. Certainly it 
was in the ghat tracts that in the course of ray tour I saw 
the greatest signs of privation. The lowness of the 
excess mortality in Ahmednagar is remarkable. It is no 
doubt partly due to the e.ase with which relief could be, and 
the completeness with which it was, furnished in the ghat 
tracts. But it is a circumstance which might be taken to 
indicate that the scarcity was not really so intense in 
Ahmednagar as might he inferred at the first glance from 
the large numbers receiving relief. 

16. There was one change at least of the kind, namely, the 
substitution of kitchens and cooked food for cash doles in 


relieving dependants npon works. The effect of this redne- 
tion was marked in April when, although the number of 
workers increased over tliose of March by 18.704, those of 
de])cndants fell by 13,379. Hie average percentage of 
d.''pendants to total relieved fell owing to the extension 
of the kitchen system from 29 in bliU'ch to 14 in October. 
At the same time the percentage of persons gratuitously 
relieved increased during the same period from 6 to 32. 
The bulk of this increase must have been due to other 
causes, but it may have been in part due to the bringing of 
dependants, who refused kitchen relief on the works, on to 
the village doles. 

Another chang’e which took place was the practice of 
fining to below the minimum or D wage. Whether this 
can be called a change of tlie scheme, however, is question¬ 
able. But there can be no doubt that as the famine 
advanced the practice extended, and it is at least probable 
that it kept down the numbers. 

I do not believe that either change had the effects de¬ 
scribed in this question to any material or general extent. 

17. No. 

18. I think that the principle in question was observed 
in the late famine so far as was compatible with the direc¬ 
tions for its application laid doivn in the Famine Code. 
But I also think that the rigid adherence to a_ system of 
task work, the want of liberty to enforce a distance to.st, 
the grant of liberal cash doles to cbiklrcn, prevented the 
observance of tlie principle to the fullest possible extent. 

19. Yes. But I believe more work could have been 
obtained from them under a better system than that pre¬ 
scribed in tlie Code. 

20. Yes. 

21. Tlio persons relieved otherwise than tlirongb a labour 
test were— 


speaking, received 
cash dole, then in 


(1) Dependants who, generally 

relief on works first by 
kitchens. 

(2) The gratuitously relieved, who obtained relief for 

the most part in the villages mostly by grain 
doles, and to a small extent in poor-houses. 

Tlie numbers and percentages of persons relieved under 
these categories to the total population of the affected dis¬ 
tricts is given below :— 


1876-77. 


Total population of affected districts. 


Dependants 


/Maximum average 
) number. 

J Daily average 

( number. 


/Maximum average 
Gr.atnitonsly re-J number, 
lieved. 4 Daily average 

I number. 



Total of persons 
Dject^Q. 


Maximum average 


not Bobjected‘^j 5 ,;\j average 

to labour teat. ( number. 


Percentages upon total population 
of a^ected districts. 


lie,.'!’? 

66,680 

83,552 

36,021 

205,079 

102,701 


Dependants 


/■Maximum average, 
5 number. 

■ j Daily average ' 
V. number. I 


/Maximum average 
Gratuitnusly re- J . number, 
lieved. j Daily average 

( number. 

, . /Maximum average 

Total of personal 

not Bubjectod-^ average 

to labour teat, i na'inber. 


1-28 

0'73 

0-97 

0-39 

2-25 

113 


7,963,927 

108,606 

62,899 

92,492 

32,708 

201,098 

85,607 


1- 36 
0-66 

1T6 

0-41 

2- 52 
1'08 
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Out of a daily average of nearly 322,000 persons nearly 
103,000 or one-third were not subjected to the labour test. 
In 1876-77 the proportion of persons not subjected to the 
labour test was one-fourth. 

It may be pretty safely inferred that the proportion will 
be pretty constant in any severe famine. I should hardly 
call it a comparatively small proportion of the total 
population. 

It is doubtful whether the proportion could be much 
lowered. The introduction of a kitchen system at the 
beginning of a famine would probably lower the percentage 
of dependants to between 15 and 20, but it might similarly 
increase the percentage of the gratuitously relieved. I 
should not think it safe to estimate for less than 30 per 
cent, of total relieved under these categories in any future 
famine. 


“ This wage was sufficient to bring 06,000 people on to the 
works in January 1877.” 

“ 58. Tlicse wages, it is true, were given independently 
of the amount of work turned out, it being left to officers to 
get what they could out of the people. In theory there now 
exists, owing to the task-work system, a different state of 
things. In practice, however, it becomes very much the 
same. For a labourer cannot be fined below the minimum 
wage, and with the help of the wage of a single non-work¬ 
ing child will earn as much as he would have obtained in 
November 1876. 

“69. Thus with grain at 16s lbs. the rupee, the price at 
which it was in November 1876, a labourer with one non¬ 
working child would earn— 

Minimum wage. 


It is clear from the figures of both famines that, ae 
might he expected, if the system undergo no change, the 
proportion of dependants will . be fairly constant (see April 
to July figures of famine of 1876-77) and that the percent¬ 
age of those on gratuitous relief will steadily rise (see 
figures of both famines). When people in the rains 
leave the works for their villages it is inevitable that the 
numbers receiving village relief should increase. 

The following statement shows the percentage for each 
district of the dependants and gratuitously relieved to the 
total number of workers (daily average) :— 


Districts. 

1S96-07, 

.. 

1S76-77. 

Dependants. 

Qrafciiitonsly 

relieved. 

a> 

a 

B 

*0 . 

O 'TS 

ta as 

QD 

a 

a 

<0 

A 

Q 

Gratuitously 

relieved. 

Total of columns 
o and 6. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Khandesh . , 

34a 

ro5 

33T5 

20-4 

2-7 

23-1 

Kasik , . 

46'2 

4'7 

.50'9 

27-3 

•07 

27-37 

Poona , • 

26’3 

46'S 

91’1 

27-3 

23-8 

51-1 

Satara . 

16'1 

9'1 

25-2 

25-9 

11-06 

86-96 

Ahmednagar • 

36'2 

17'5 

53'7 

29-0 

9-4 

38-4 

Sholapur . 

35'9 

12'02 

47-92 

16-6 

14-3 

30-9 

Bijapur , . 

21'6 

16'6 

38'2 

20-7 

12-1 

32-8 

Belgaum • • 

19'8 

7-6 

27'4 

15-4 

11-5 

26-9 

Dharwar • • 


58'09 

58-09 

16-4 

5'2 

1 

21-6 


22. In my opinion Mr. Iligham in his note on Bombay 
relief works has an-ived at a correct appreciation of the 
facts. At any rate in the earlier stages of the famine a 
large number of persons were content to work below their 
capacity for the minimum or D wage. As to the fulness of 
the task for a given wage I can offer no opinion. The 
officers whom I consulted generally concui-red that it was 
very easy, and pointed to the fact that piece workers 
whom they had put on to test the adequacy of the task 
managed with great ease to exceed it. The wage when it 
included cash doles for small children, I consider, became 
more valuable than a bare subsistence wage. As an illus¬ 
tration I extract tlic following from paragraphs 67 to 69 of 
my Sholapur report and 41 and 42 of my report on 
Bijapur 

“ 57. On the whole it is feared the conditions on which 
relief is to be obtained approximate to those which prevailed 
at the beginning of the famine of 1876-77, and which were 
discovered to be too easy. In November 1876 there 
was a large number of works all over the district, and the 
wages allowed were two annas to a man, one and a-half-anna 
to a woman and one anna to a working child. At the end 
of December these terms were improved by giving— 

Jl man one anna, 1 Ib grain or its equivalent in money. 

A woman one-half anna, 1 ft do. do. 

A child one-half anna, ^ ft do. do. ' 

or 1 IB grain or its equivalent. 


Man . 

Non-working child 


o. p. a. 1 '. 

1 8 Woman . .17 

0 7 Non-working child. 0 7 


2 3 


2 2 


“ The woman’s earnings, indeed, on the present system, 
however little work she may do, would be largely in excess 
of the amount she would have obtained in 1876.” 

Paragraphs 41 and 42 of my report on Bijapur :— 

“41. Exact figures of the classes of the different labour¬ 
ers have not yet been made available for this report. But 
it is believed that the vast majority of the women, though 
considered by the officers of tlie Public Works Department 
well able to perform a good day’s work, content themselves 
with getting through a minimum quaniity of work, submit¬ 
ting to be placed either in the lower classes of labourers or 
to fines, which reduce their remuneration to the minimum 
wage. They then rely for a sufficiency of earnings upon 
the gratuitous relief given to their non-working cliildren. 

“42. To take an example, a mother with two non-work¬ 
ing children, who herself earns no more than the minimum 
wage, will receive when grain is at 20 lbs- per rupee— 


For mother per diom 
For two children 


Total per diem 


a V. 

1 4 
1 0 

2 4 


“ This is more than in ordinary times she would earn by 
herself. 

“ Of course with a still larger family her earnings are in¬ 
creased. With four nonAvorking children she could get 
3 annas 4 pics per diem or B 6-4 per mensem, a sum nearly 
equivalent to the pay of a Mamlatdar s peon. 

"(It would he interesting and perhaps worth while to 
collect on one or two works, where the proportion of 
women is high, statistics of the number of children, 
especially non-ivorkers, belonging to each woman, and 

to see whether there is any preponderance of women with, 
large families over women with small ones)" 

23. The works were certainly much more nnmerous than 
one per sub-division. In addition they consisted mostly 
of road works with a number of different camps scattered 
along the whole line of road. The extract from rny Shola¬ 
pur report given in answer to question 12 will illustrate 
the state of things. Workers resided on the relief works 
whenever they were at a distance from their villages, and 
as the famine advanced it was endeavoured to make resi¬ 
dence compulsory. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
attempt was in all cases equally strenuous or successful. 

24. The statistics are given in the following statement 
for both famines :— 



1896-97. 

1876-77. 

Total population of affected diatricta • 

9.098,580 

7,963,927 

Maximum daily average! April > 

806,502 

281,590 

number of workers. September • 

302,684 

203,666 

Percentage on total popu- ( April 

lation of maximum dai- J 

3-36 

3'o3 

ly average number of^ 

8-32 

2‘55 

workers. September « 


26. It will be noticed that the percentages are not very 
wide apart. 

26. The figures of Statement No. VI by no means prove 
this proposition. In the 1876-77 famine relief works wer 
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opened at least as early as in the present famine ; the works 
were scattered and many of them under the supervision of 
Civil officers ; the wage also was so liberal that it had to be 
reduced. The consequence was that in Xovcmber, December 
and January of that famine large numbers flocked on to 
the works. A stricter system was introduced, howeyer, in 
January, which severely checked the rush, and the rise in 
numbers did not recommence until April. 

But I do not think the figures of the two famines furnish 
a good basis of inference. The people, I believe, resorted 
very eagerly at the beginning of the recent famine to 
works within easy distance. The distress was not so severe 
anithey had greater resources to start with. They there¬ 
fore would not go so far as in 1876. What happened rough¬ 
ly at the opening of the famine was that the moment any 
work was opened the Mhars and other depressed classes of 
the neighbouring villages flocked on to it. The relief, as 
shown in the extract given in answer to question 12 from 
my Sholapur report, was quite as liberal as at the beginning 
of the 1876 famine, dispensed, indeed, on a scale that was 
considered too liberal. My belief is that during the 1896 
famine, with a stricter system, the numbers would have 
been, and might safely have been permitted to be, a good 
deal lower than they w’crc, up to February, possibly up to 
March. Then, if there had been no change of system 
instead of a falling off, there would have been a steady 
increase in May, June and July. 

27. Gratuitous relief to dependants was given first by 
cash doles on the works, afterwards by cooked food in 
kitchens on the works. Gratuitous relief to others was 
given almost entirely by grain doles at the homes of the 
recipients. I must refer to my answer to question 21 _ and 
Statement VII. I am not able to understand why Bijapur 
required to relieve gratuitously such a much larger per¬ 
centage than Sholapur, still less why Poona had such an 
enormously greater number than Satara. Of course it 
was impossible for me -to give the clue. I believe tbe 
Collectors satisfied Government that there were excellent 
reasons for the difference. 

28. On the whole, yes. But I have very slender 
grounds for forming an opinion. The only district about 
which I had serious doubt was Poona, and that doubt was 
founded entirely upon the figures. 

29. The figures of Statement Ko. VI show that gra¬ 
tuitous relief was on the whole given more liberally in this 
famine than the last until June. On the whole the change 
has not been injurious. It is largely due to the systema¬ 
tisation of village inspection. It has not been sufficiently 
great to have had a marked effed; in either of the directions 
indicated in the question. 

30. I am unable to give figures of cost, or to answer 
this question. The relief units are given in Statement 
No. VI. 

81. For the recent famine the required figures arc given in 
Statements Nos. IX, X, and XI. They show that over the 
affected tract out of a demand amounting to about 172 lakhs 
nearly 7-J- lakhs or 4^ per cent, were suspended. In the 
district of Bijapur the suspensions amounted to nearly 20 
per cent, of the demand and in Sholapur to lli per cent. 

In the famine of 1876-77 the suspensions granted 
amounted to H27 lakhs or 19 per cent, of the demand and 
in the scarcity of 1891 in the three affected districts (Bija¬ 
pur, Uharwar and Belgaum) a sura of 1153,000 or something 
like 1 per cent, of the revenue was not collected. 

As regards Loans. 

The Statement No. X shows that over 44 lakhs were 
granted in the year 1896-97 in the distressed area. The 
largest borrowers were Bijapur with ll'S lakhs, Ahmednagar 
with 7'8 lakhs and Sliolapur with 5 lakhs. In 1876-77 the 
advances amounted to Hl,81,830 over the nine affected dis¬ 
tricts, and in 1891-92 to lOj- lakhs over the same districts, 
of which however only Bijapur, Dharwar and Belgaum were 
considered to be seriously affected. 

82. The Famine Commission did not fail to remark the 

evidence of recuperative power disclosed after the famine 
of 1876-77. They pointed out that former famines had 
resulted, in parts of the Bombay Presidency, in the depopu¬ 
lation of large tracts of country wliich remained deserted for 
years afterwards. So far from any such occurrence mani¬ 
festing itself in 1876-77 it was observed (Famine Commis¬ 
sion Report, Part I, paragraph 84) ;— ^ 

“ In Bombay there was an actual increase of 70,000 acres of 
revenue-paying occupied land in excess of the previous year, 


and the land revenue was increased by one lakh over that of 
1876-77 and by 4? lakhs over the average of the last ten 
years. ‘ Thnsj’ as the Secretary of State remarked, ‘ in a 
year itself of deficiency of crops, depression cf trade, and 
general unhcalthincss which immediately succeeded the most 
calamitous famine of modern times, the facts testify to a 
remarkable development of the power of the agricultural 
classes to resist and recover from the effects of unfavourable 
seasons.' We may hope that the same recuperative power of 
the countrv will manifest itself more and more clearly in 
future, and that it will, by degrees, extend from the land¬ 
owning classes to all p.ai-ts of the population. 

The present famine shows the same signs of recuperative 
power, but to an even more marked extent. The first and 
perhaps most forcible proof of this assertion lies in the 
maintenance of the occupied area. The Bombay ryot, if ho 
retains his land, becomes liable for the revenue of it, wliether 
he procures a crop from it or not ; he pays for its fallow as 
well as for its crop. On the other liand, if he chooses to 
throw it up, he can get rid of his liability for revenue. 
Bndcr pressure of the famine of 1876-77 large areas were 
thrown out of occupation in the affected tract. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the annual report for 1896-97 of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture will show that 
although the cultivated area of 1890-97 decreased by nearly 
61 lakhs of acre.s or 20 per cent., the occupied area actually 
increased. Before, however, drawing final conclusions on 
this subject, it will be necessary to await the figures of 
another year. Some land may have been thrown up which 
has not been formally relinquished. But the extent to 
which the revenue has been paid up indicates that, except 
possibly in Bijapur, such area cannot be large :— 

« 63. * * • In the Presidency both the ‘ gi-oss' and 

‘ net cropped ’ 
areas decreased by 
nearly 61 lakhs of 
acres or over 20 
per cent. That 
cropped more than 
once declined by 
12,000 acres or 
1’8 per cent. In 
Sind, on the other 
hand, the area* 
under all these 
three descriptions 
increased ; the 
‘ gross ’ and ‘ net 
eroppel ’ areas 
increasing by over 
21 per cent, and 
that cropped more 
than once by 25 
per cent. The 
marginal table 
shows variations 
in the cropped 
area district by 
district. Exami¬ 
nation of this 
table shows tli.at 
owing to tlie 
exceptionally un¬ 
favourable seas<.n 
the net croppr d 
area (column 2) 
decreased in all districts of the Presidency Proper except the 
Panch Mahals, where there is a small increase, the contrac¬ 
tion being more conspicuous in the affected districts of tlve 
Deccan and the Karnatak. Of all these districts Bijapur 
shows the largest shrinkage of 2,136,000 acres or 76'4 per 
cent., and then come Sholapur and Ahmednagar with 37'1 
and 22’8 per cents. The magnitude of the shrinkage i.s an 
index of the intensity of the distress which prevailed during 
the year. Column 3 shows that nearly the whole of 
this decrease has appeared in the form of fallow. Chang, g 
otlicr than those caused by the effects of the season ai-e 
shown by column 4 of the table. They are dne either to 
new occupation, relinquishments or forfeitures or to modifi¬ 
cations in the gross area of available statistics. Panch 
Mahals, Bijapur aud Dharwar are the only districts wliich 
presented some newly occupied areas. But twm-thirds of the 
land thus taken up iu Panch Mahals and the whole of it in 
Bijapur and Dliarwar remained fallow when the season 
proved unfavourable.” 

The next indication of recuperative power is to be found 
in the payment of revenue. From paragraph 26 of tbe 


Acxks (00.> omitted). 


District. 

Ket 

area 

cropped. 

Current 

fallow. 

Culti¬ 

vated, 

i.e.. 

occupied 

area. 

1 

2 


4 

iBreiidency Froper 





Ahmcdabad . 


-45 

+ 20 

-26 

Kaira • 


-12 

+ 0 

—6 

Panch Mahals » 


+ 1 

+ 2 

+3 

Broach , • 


-6 

+4 

-1 

Surat • . 


-5 

+ .5 

... 

Khnndcsh • • 


- 168 

+ 166 

-2 

Nasik . . 


“389 

+ .'577 

-12 

Ahmednagar 



+ 620 

+ 2 

Po.ma , , 


-287 

+ 293 

+ 0 

Sholapur , . 


-767 

+ 767 

... 

Satara • . 


-93 

+ 103 

+ 10 

Belgaum , 


-243 

4.248 

... 

Bijapur * » 


-2,136 

+ 2,165 

+ 19 

Dharv^-ar • • 


—272 

+ 294 

+ 12 

Tbaua . ♦ 


-13 

+ 12 

—1 

Koluba • • 


-7 

+7 


Hatuagirl , , 


—6 

+ 4 

’-2 

Kanara . • 


-4 

+ 6 

+2 

Sind. 





Karachi • , 


+ 63 

—66 

+ 7 

Hyderabad, • 


+ 65 

-75 

—10 

Shikarpur , 

• 

+283 

-276 

+ 12 

Upper Sind Frontier 


4 61 

—45 

+16 

Thar and Parkar 


+ 93 

—67 

+36 
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Winnal report it will appear that the number of cases in 
which the severer forms of pressure had to be applied to 
recover the revenue was almost nil. Many notices were 
served, but this proceeding amounted to nothing more than 
a formality, giving the occupants to understand that the 
revenue would not bo foregone unless it were proved that 
the occupant was really unable to pay. 

The total result was that in the affected area, out of 172 
lakhs of rupees revenue, between 4 and 6 per cent, were 
suspended and a nominal quantity remitted. The percent¬ 
age of collections varied from 96 in Khandesh to 82 in 
Sholapur and 77 in Bijapur. This is remarkable evidence 
of the moderation of the revenue demand and of the capacity 
of the ryot to pay it. 

In the next place the number of new wells shown as built 
in the affected area during the five years ending 1896-97 is 
not less than 26,000, three-fifths of them pueca. The great 
majority of these must have been built during last season. 
They were built partly from tagai advances and partly from 
private resources. The tagai granted for construction and 
repair of wells in the affected districts amounted to about 
fi22 lakhs. At ti200 per well this would account for 
about 11,000 wells. Therefore of, say, 20,000 wells, not 
less than 9,000 were built by private enterprise. The 
Ahmednagar and Khandesh Districts, with over 6,000 
new wells each, were moat remarkable in this branch of 
industry. Considering the large advances of tagai (not 
less t^n eleven lakhs) in the Bijapur District it is remark¬ 
able that the number of new wells, nearly 2,300, most of 
them kaccha, in it was not larger. 

A source of considerable profit to many landholders was 
the high price obtained for the produce of irrigated lands. 
The increase in the irrigated area was not less than 
234,000, and a profit of lt30 per acre on the average, 
after allowing for amounts saved for consumption by the 
owner of the land, would be very moderate ; that at this rate 
special profits up to 701 lakhs of rupees were made by the 
fortunate holders of irrigable lands. 

On the other hand, there was a terrible loss of cattle 

as shown in the marginal 
table. The hulk of the 
loss was no doubt of useless 
beasts. But in Sholapur, 
Bijapur and Ahmednapr, 
if not in other districts, 
considerable numbers of 
useful plough and milch 
cattle must have perished. 
The total loss shown by 
the figures amounts in 
round numbers to 9 J lakhs; 
taken at H6 per animal 
the loss must be not less 
than H471 lakhs. 


Distiiot. 

Decrease 
ID num¬ 
ber of 
cattle. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Khaodesb 

111,00(1 

11-6 

Ifaeik • 

76.000 

12 a 

Poona k , 

65.000 

9-2 

Satara 

h^.OOQ 

8-2 

Ahmed nasrar « 

162,000 

20*7 

Shi.Upiir . 

173,000 

33-8 

Bijapar . 

2S6,000 

46-9 

Belssum . 

35,(KX) 

6-2 

J>barwar * , 

12,000 

1-9 

Total 

950,000 

16-3 


To this must be added the pecuniary loss representing the 
failure of crops on dry-crop laud. This may be estimated 
as follows:— 


The loss cannot be less than 666 lakhs of maunds, which 
at the ordinary rate of, say, 32 lbs. per rupee would be 
equivalent to H 1,6621 lakhs. 

The total loss is— 

On account of'oattle . . , 474 Inlihs. 

On account of food . . . 1,66:;4 „ 

Totiil . 1,710 lakhs. 

Deduct profit on irrigated area . 74 i „ 

Net loss to Bgiicultnrists . 1,635| lakhs. 
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Distbxct. 

Area 

nodcr 

food- 

Ordinary 

outturn 

Estimates of area 
and outturu for 
1896-97 as per 
Tabular Statement 
No, HI. 

Deficit 

mt7ius it* 

rigated 

area, 

1893-96. 

at 470 

lbs.* per 
acre. 

Area 
under 
food- 
grains 
minuM ir¬ 
rigated 
area. 

Outturn 

ill 

mauude. 

Id out¬ 
turn of 
1896-97. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Acres. 

Manuds. 

Acres. 

Maunds. 

Muunds. 

Khandesh • 

1.733,658 

10,185,241 

1,506,373 

3,418,406 

0,768,836 

Haaik . 

1,640.499 

9.050,433 

1,353,776 

2,780,639 

0,269,793 

Poona • 

1,769,386 

10,395,143 

993,319 

1,630,532 

8.764,021 

Satara • • 

1,458,290 

8.567,454 

1,309,129 

4,666,881 

3,910,673 

Ahmednagar, , 

2,239.728 

13,452,162 

1,740,461 

2,145,436 

11,308,718 

Sholnpor » • 

1.697.063 

9,970,246 

343,000 

810,000 

9,160,245 

Bijapni 

2,162.335 

12,703,718 

148,192 

167.553 

12,546,106 

Beliraum » 

1,387.916 

8,154,000 

1,193,083 

3,282,724 

4,871,276 

Dbarwar • . 

Total 

1,376.416 

15.411.29C 

8,080,669 

90.558,95-1 

1,249,686 

9,742.059 

1 

5,180,007 
!24,060,168 

J__ 

2,900,682 

1 66,498,786 


• This is the average rate adopted bj ttie Pamiue Comuiiseiou iu fart f, 
page 50. 


This must fall on the agricultural land-holding class and 
their immediate dependants. As a measure of its signi¬ 
ficance, it may be noted that it is equivalent to 94 times 
the Government assessment. 

On the whole, then, although the land-holding class has 
Buffered a tremendous blow, they are far from ruined and 
may be expected as in former famines to recover themselves 
within a short period. It was found that while population 
showed a considerable decrease in 1881 it showed in 1891 
more than recovery to the standard of 1872. The inference 
is that, as a consequence of the present crisis, although 
population may not have recovered within five years, it cer¬ 
tainly will within 16, probably within ten. 

Similarly it may be inferred that ten years will be re¬ 
quired to make up the loss in cattle. 

The affected tract does not contain a largo body of _ what 
I understand by the term cultivating non-proprietary 
class, i.e., tenants. But the condition of that class is prob¬ 
ably much the same as that of the land-holders. 

The agricultural labourers, in my opinion, are injured 
little, if at all, by the famine. Their chronic condition is 
one of living from hand to mouth. They are composed of 
the depressed classes, from 3 per cent, in Khandesh to 86 
per cent, in Sholapur of whom were found upon the relief 
works, and of the poorer members of the agricultural castes 
about 4 per cent, in Satara to 11 per cent, in Sholapur of 
whom went on to the works, where they formed 39 per 
cent, of the total number of workers. During the famine, 
they were reduced to destitution for want of emploympt, 
but will regain it with the return of normal production. 
Their uniformly satisfactory physical condition on the 
works and in the villages appeared to me at the time of my 
visits to the affected districts fairly good evidence that they 
had ampler resources than at the time of the last famine- 
The “ fat MW ” was an expression in the mouth of every 
officer whom I met. 

The trading classes .—There can he no doubt that the 
export grain trade of the districts has been checked for the 
time. It was, however, replaced by a large Import trade 
in which the same class of persons, the grain merchants, 
were engaged. It Is probable that these people made^ not 
m>ich less money than usual in that part of their Jjnsiness. 
But money-lending was probably contracted. No doubt 
considerable sums were borrowed for the construction of 
wells, for subsistence, and payment of the Government 
assessment. On the other hand, a constant complaint of 
the people was that the money-lenders would pot advance. 
The general distress has probably resultt-d in a material 
diminution of business for the time being, but not in any 
permanent check to prosperity. The hold of the money- 
lending classes on the land has of course not been loosened 
by the distress. But without an examination of the regis¬ 
tration statistics and other materials not yet available for 
the famine period, it will be difficult to estimat e what has 
been going on. A good deal more would be known if a 
complete record of transfers was kept in each village as in 
other parts of India. 

33. On the whole, I am unable to point to any sctIous 
defect in the scheme, though there may be something to 
criticise in the working of the individual measures. 

A.S to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

34. The present arrangements appear to he quite sufficient 
to enable the Collectors to inform Government in plenty of 
time of the oconiTence of any failure of crops so serious as 
to demand the institution of relief operations. There is no 
material improvement to be made as regards rainfall, toe 
machinery for reporting which is exceedingly good. Ihe 
rainfall reports, too, are accompanied by general remarks 
regarding the condition of the crops. _ Regarding the latter, 
liowever, it would he easy to suggest _ improvements in the 
precision and detail of the information. No large nrara- 
tion in the arrangements, however, could be made Whoiit 
adding very materially to the work of village and land 
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record cstablisliments. At present a Collector depends more 
or less upon the Mamlatdar for his information as to feilure 
of crops. He is informed that a certain rough proportion 
of the areas under leading staples, a proportion express!^ 
in annas generally, has been sown, and that the crop is 
worth so many annas. M ore than this perhaps should be 
done. I apiiend a copy of the forms (Appendix A) which 
were devised by t.his Depart.raent for rei)orting the progre.ss 
of the season of 1897. These forme were submitted weekly 
and gave a very fair idea of the progress of the sowings 
and condition of the crops. I doubt, however, if such 
elaborate information is necessary to enable Collectors to 
antici})ate serious distress. It is interesting, no doubt, in a 
tflne of anxiety. I am considering the advisability of pro¬ 
posing some permanent form of report, less elaborate, but 
which would equally compel the whole village and taluka 
staff to keep their eye upon the sowings and crops through¬ 
out the season. I can hardly doubt that some such system 
would in time lead to a more correct appreciation of the 
situation on the eve of a scarcity. 

Last year by the order of Government, notwithstanding 
the deliberate, apparently even intentional, omission of any 
such direction from the Famine Code, the Director and the 
Deputy Director were sent through the affected districts to 
check the estimates of area and outturn of the various crops, 
and special returns of them were obtained from the District 
Inspectors. I hardly think any such process is required 
annually. The returns of area under the principal cereals 
were found to be fairly correct, and the estimates of outturn 
did not, as regards unin-igated crops at any rate, differ very 
materially from those of the Collectors. Closer estimates, 
however, were obtained of the yield of irrigated crops, the 
produce of which was found to be of much more consider¬ 
able quantity and importance than had been supposed. 
The facts regarding irrigated staples have now been much 
more prccistdy ascertained, and by using data collected on 
this occasion could be made of considerable service on the 
eve of another famine. 

85. The revenue village organisation is complete and 
elaborate throughout the Presidency, with the exception of 
the district of Eatnagiri, in the Khoti villages of which 
there are no accountants. Without, the annual preparation 
of papers for each village or group of villages, it would be 
impossible to obtain more than the roughest estimate of 
area and outturn of corps. But a rapid tour by a person 
hot inexpert in estimating the condition of crops and 
picking up infoiTnation from the people will always get a 
afifficiently close idea of the state of the crops for famine 
pul'poses. 

36. As to kinds of crops grown, the returns are as a 
whole reliable. Even where village officers shirk field in- 
spfcotion, it is easy for them, to ascertain pretty closely 
even without it what crops arc grown in each field. The 
owners will tell them ; half the village knows. The omis¬ 
sions and fudgings take place with regard to the subordinate 
crops of mixtures, the areas of which are anyhow very 
difficult to estimate. Late sown crops are often omitted, 
the village officers seldom making more than the two in¬ 
spections which constitute the minimum prescribed by the 
rules. 

The areas of the principal staple cereals arc very fairly 
reliable, that of the pulses is less so. They are largely 
taken as second or mixed crops, and their areas are hard to 
estimate. But their condition is so frequently the same as 
that of the cereal with which they arc sown, and the areas 
of pulses and cereals bear such a constant relation to one 
another, that the returns furnish very good indications of 
the fluctuations in area and outturn of these crops also. 

The outturn estimates are improving, but arc less satis* 
factory. There is a constant tendency shared by all subor¬ 
dinate officers to under-estimate the outtui-n. It is my 
strong opinion that the higher class of officers might be 
better judges of outturn tlian they are. It is not a matter 
of great difficulty to attain to a fair estimate of the number 
of pounds per acre in a crop, and a little practice and ob.serva- 
tion will render an intelligent officer expert at comparing one 
year’s crops with another’s. We are gradually getting near 
to the truth as to the yield of crops in this Fresidency. 
The basis of our knowledge is a set of “ formula) ” compiled 
in 1888 by a oonimittco of officers of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment, whose information was the result of years of observa¬ 
tion. These estimates have been checked to some extent 
by means of the crop experiments which are eonductod by 
superior Government officers on crops typical of the 
average of a considerable tract. These, again, have been 
further checked by the eye estimates of, and the informa¬ 
tion collected by, Mr, Moliison, the Deputy Director, an 


expert whoso eye estimate of a crop in England would be 
gladly accepted for valuation purposes. When these aver¬ 
age crops have been closely estimated, I believe it will be 
po.ssible to give annually a fairly close estimate of the 
gi'oss production at any rate of the principal cereals in 
every district, and this is the end we are working up to. 

37. The detailed returns are not as a rule furnished early 
enough to be a guide as to the extent of the apprehended 
distress. As above indicated, however, I doubt whether 
detailed returns are seriously required for that purpose. 
The character of the rainfall and the general reports of the 
sub-divisional officers are enough to warn a Collector of 
really serious failure. 

38. I do not think the relief arrangements were to any 
extent based upon the returns at the first start. They 
were of course largely based on the general information as 
to the condition of the taluka. This was sufficient for 
starting test-works which indicated the demand for 
employment and relief. The extent of this demand was the 
principal basis of the relief arrangements and was bound 
to be so. It was ascertained by means of personal inspec¬ 
tion and inquiry by the village, sub-divisional and district 
officers. 

As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Provin¬ 
cial Famine Code have been departed from or have 
been found to be unsuitable. 

39. It is a litilc difficult to be ceriain that an enumera¬ 
tion of the different mea,sures will be complete. But I 
think the subjoined list mentions most of them :— 

(1) Large works under the Public W’orks Department 

on the Code system. 

(2) Small works under the Civil Departments, Loca 1 

Beards and Municipalities also on the Code 
system. 

(3) Cash doles to non-working children and dependants 

given on the works. 

(4) Cooked food for non-working children and depend¬ 

ants on the works. 

(6) Special hospital arrangements for the sick, provi¬ 
sion of medical comforts, special arrangements 
for pregnant women on the works. 

(6) The provision of hutting on relief works. 

(,7) Village doles, generally in grain, to the infirm 
and destitute, the aged and children unable to 
be provided for on works. 

(8) Doles in villages, generally cash, principally to 

village servants, such as watclimen and Mhari 
who were prevented from going to the works by 
the necessities of their service. ^ 

(9) Special measures for the relief of weavers. 

(10) Eelief in poor-houses. 

(11) Grant of loans under the Agricultural Improve¬ 

ments Loans Act. Takavi,—similar grants for 
subsistence, principally in the hill tracts. 

(12) Grants under the Agricultural Loans Act for seed 

and cattle. 

(13) Suspensions of land revenue. 

(14) The import of grass from forest reserves for main¬ 

tenance of cattle. 

(15) The throwing open of reserves for grazing. 

The only example of private relief which came directly 
under my notice was the attempts made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Weir in Sholapur to dispense work to weavers. No doubt 
Mr. Weir will describe his system fully. Grain shops were 
oiJencd in several of the large towns for sale of grain at 
cheap rates. 

_ 40_. It was my duty to make an inspection of the famine 
districts for purposes of estimating the numbers likely to 
require relief, and to give some account of the condition of 
the population. It was impossible to do this without 
ascertaining the mode in which relief was administered, 
and it had to be pointed out that the numbers receiving 
relief depended on the continuance of the system in force 
at the time of inspection, or any changes that might be 
made. I thus acquired some general knowledge of the 
system on which relief was being administered. 

41. None of the measures specified in answer 39 were, 
.so far as I can remember, not authorized by the locj 
I’amine Code. 
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42. I imagine that the special relief of respectable 
^rsons, parda women and the like, prescribed in articles 
148 161 of the Code, had very seldom to be brought into 
oj^ration. Poor-houses were rarely resorted to, and special 
relief of artizans was taken np to a very small degree, and 
quickly abandoned in favour of relief in the ordinary 
fashion. It was found that the artizans, principally weavers, 
were not excessively averse lo resorting to the works, or 
that their aversion was fairly easy to overcome, and that 
their health in no way suffered. It was alleged that their 
manual skill in their own employment was affected, but the 
allegation requires proof. 

Eemission of revenue was scarcely resorted to. It remains, 
however, to be seen whether much of the revenue suspended 
will eventually bo recovered in the Worst tracts. A very 
appreciable proportion of the suspended revenue of 1876-77 
had to be remitted. 

43. It is impossible for me to give any complete answer 
to this question, which only came incidentally under my 
notice. I should say that ho material departure whatever 
took place. There were several points in which the literal 
adhesion to the provisions of the Code was found impractic¬ 
able. _ For instance, some sort of distance test was in 
practice enforced—room not being found on works near vil¬ 
lages for the residents of those villages, who were sent on to 
the next work. Wages were paid less frequently than once 
a week. The classification of labour was not strictly adhered 
to, and the rules were variously interpreted on different 
works. The system of fining also varied considerably. In 
particular it was found necessary in several, if not in all, 
districts to fine frequently below the minimum or D wage, 
l^e Code rule was practically transgressed, but it was not 
difficult to justify the tran.sgression on the text of other 
articles of the Code, e.g., in this case article 87, which pro¬ 
vides that the fine may be increased in cases of refusal to 
work from contumacy. 

The enforcement of a distance test was, I think, demon¬ 
strated to be a necessity by the experience in this famine. 
It may be questioned whether the existing provisions 
on the subject can be pronounced insufficient. But the 
hands of Government, Collectors and officers in charge of 
work would be strengthened by the express conferment of a 
discretion in the matter of imposing a distance test. The 
discretion should be in general terms, such as that when the 
Collector was of opinion that relief was being abu.sed by 
the inhabitants of any village, owing to the proximity of 
a work to it, he should be empowered to prohibit the admis¬ 
sion to such work of the residents of such village. Or the 
CoUeotoT and officers in charge of works might be given 
power to specify any villages the inhabitants of which should 
be prohibited admittance to a particular work. 

As regards the fining, I believe the departures made wore 
absolutely necessary in order to enable the officers on works 
to get any decent outturn from a large number of the 
workers. It is my strong opinion that the officers in charge 
of works should be given a far larger discretion in the 
matter of fining, or rather of adjusting the payment to the 
amount of work turned out. I should not be sorry to see 
the minimum wage of workers abolished. I should like to 
see a classification on lines similar to those suggested by 
Mr. Higham and that any one who was physically unable 
to perform the carrier task should be at once placed on dole. 
Those who are physically able should be paid in far stricter 
proportion to the work they turn out than is possible under 
the existing task system. 

44. The principal advantage of measure (1) is in the 
direction of securing economy and preventing demoraliza¬ 
tion. The saving of life might be equally secured by (2). 
But the control by the Public Works Department is 
necessary to derive the largest amount of useful work from 
the worker, and to appreciate its value and the remuneration 
it deserves. There are, however, also advantages as regards 
the saving of life. There must be a limit to the number 
of small works which could be opened with regard to the 
establishments available for anything approaching to super¬ 
vision. The Public Works Department, by their power of 
managing and organising large works, could probably 
provide for the relief of more persons in a given area. 

My inclination is to view cash doles as a mistake from 
(8) cBBhaud (4) groin the view of economy. ^ It is possible 
doles to children and de- they may be more efficient for the 
pendents. prevention of suffering and saving 

of child-life. I do not believe in the inhumanity of the 
parents. If by means of the cash dole to children they 
earn a liberal wage the parents will certainly support the 
child. On the other band, the food-dole is disliked by many 
of them. The introduction of kitchens was everywhere 


followed by permanent reduction of the number of children. 
Ihis very possibly resulted in the suffering of those cliildren 
who were not allowed to attend the kitchen. Many parents 
however, who refused to permit their children to attend, prob¬ 
ably had resources from which they were able to support them. 
1 believe that economy without sacrifice of life or increasing 
dMtress may be secured by a system of wages which compels 
the parent to earn enough for support of the child, and that 
with such a system the necessity of separately remunerating 
childi^cn and dependants might be largely restricted or even 
abolished. But it is evidently necessary that such a system 
as 1 advocate should be Introduced at the very commence¬ 
ment of the distress. In the present distress the excessive 
leniency found to exist necessitated the introduction of re- 
strictive measures at later stages. This may have been ine-sfft- 
able, but it is much to be deplored. Tlie right line is to start 
work on severe lines and to case ri strictions as the distress 
becomes more acute. Thus in this matter of children’s 
maintenance at the very acute stage of a famine it will very 
bkely be absolutely necessary to prescribe .something of the 
kind. In the earlier stages a number of persons abstain 
from resorting to the works, from various motives, till they get 
into a precarious condition. It may well be that they then 
cannot earn enough for the support of their children, and 
^at separate maintenance must be assigned to the latter. 
The Famine Code regulations in this respect were, I believe, 
framed to meet not the incipient and early stages of famine 
but the fully developed stages. Other remarks on this 
subject will be found in the answer to question 130. 

As regards (8) I think cash payments in every way pre¬ 
ferable for the relief of village servants, but that they 
should be rigidly confined to the officiating servants and not 
extended to non-officiating members of the families which 
supply the offioialors. 

_ (9) I saw something of weavers and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that very little, if any, material advantage under B, 
pd a decided disadvantage under A, was incurred by employ¬ 
ing them on any but the ordinary relief works. Any 
provisions in the Codes of the future for such special relief 
should be entirely disoi'otionary. 

Ecgarding (13) and (14) I am strongly of opinion that 
something more effective ought, if possible, to be done in 
any future famine than has been effected in the present or 
past famines for saving useful agricultural cattle. The 
measures I can suggest now may be crude, but I am reluct¬ 
ant to believe that with time and consideration nothing 
can be devised. In connection with the use of forests I 
have vontured to sketch a scheme which may be made the 
baisis of discussion by a Committee of Forest oflieials and the 
Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments, who could 
very probably evolve a comprehensive and efficient scheme. 

Ecgarding the other measures I am making suggestions 
in later answers. 

45 and 46.1 understand that the improvements to which 
this question refers are of a general character. Not having 
had to administer operations for the relief of distress, I have 
few detailed suggestions to make. The general character of 
the reforms I would advocate is summarised below:— 

(a) To ascertain the extent and severity of the distress the 

Director and the Deputy Director and Superin¬ 
tendents of Land Eecords and Agriculture ought 
to tour in the affected districts at an early date, 
check the estimates of Collectors and furnish 
such independent information as is in their 
power regarding the condition of the affected 
tract. This is not provided for in the present 
revised Code. The Code of 1885 contained an 
exprcffi direction to the Director of Agriculture 
to visit the famine tracts and supply information 
regarding their condition. The Director and 
Deputy Director were, as alreadjr stated, sent by 
Government on tour in the famine districts, and 
the information obtained in consequence waa 
considered valuable. 

(b) Test works should be opened whenever considered 

desirable by the Eevenuo authorities, but should 
consist of ordinary works at such wage as may 
be considered rea.sonable by the Public Works 
Department, and, to start vvith, not more liberal 
than the wages given on other works under the 
department. The present rule is that test works 
shall be started on Code wages. As the Code 
wage now exists with the allowances to depend¬ 
ants, it is generally, by reason of its exact 
adjustment to the price of food, more liberal 
than the ordinary wage. This fact perhaps 
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escaped the compilers of the Codes. _ The test 
works should be few. The work provided, how¬ 
ever, should be of the character which the agri¬ 
cultural labourer, and other unprofessional 
labourers, would have little difficulty in perform¬ 
ing. The attendants at these test works would 
be a good gauge of the necessity for relief works. 
The caste figures (Statement No. Xll) in the 
present famine show clearly that the first to 
demand employment are the depressed classes 
and the landless labourers of all castes. They 
will resort to any works within reasonable, 
perhaps within a long, distance where they can 
get support. They live from hand to mouth 
and miss their employment in kharif harvests 
and rabi sowings, and they are ready to take 
pretty nearly what they can get. The re¬ 
sources they have in hand would enable them to 
accept a wage nearly approaching ordinary rates, 
even if it did not provide complete subsistence 
at the price of grain. 

(c) When relief works are started the wage will, as 
now, be adjusted to the price of staple grains. 
But it should be adjusted less to the assumed 
capacity of the labourer than to the amount of 
work which he performs. The rough adjust¬ 
ment to capacity is made by prescribing a cer¬ 
tain class of work such as all can perform. The 
wage in ordinary times to this class of labourer 
provides but a small margin over subsistence 
for himself and his dependants. No greater mar¬ 
gin should be provided in famine time. The in¬ 
equalities in physical capacity and exertion will 
then have no greater effect at the one time than 


almost certain in November, and probable in 
October. Had special establishments been set 
to work in October the inquiries into tagai 
^plications would have been completed earlier. 
There would have been more of them, and the 
money would have been obtained in plenty of 
time to spend on the objects for which it was 
borrowed. In Ahmednagar, if nowhere else, there 
were applicants who might have obtained loans 
in time to make wells, if inquires had be^un 
earlier on a large scale, and who had to go with¬ 
out probably either because the money was not 
available or because it would have come too late 
for them to use it with profit on the construc¬ 
tion of a well. 

(j) As to suspension of revenue, I was disposed to 
believe at first that more might have been done 
with advantage. But the more I think on the 
subject the less certain do I feel about the 
advantage of increased liberality in the grant of 
suspensions in a season of widespread scarcity. 

47. I have no other combination of measures to suggest. 

48. It occurred to me that the classes in distress were on 
the whole exceedingly well satisfied with the system as it 
stood. The general cry was for works near the home, and 
of course for a more liberal wage. But until the intr^uc- 
tion of the kitchens on to the relief works there was nothing 
like an out-cry. 

Intelligent natives did not assist me much with their 
suggestions. It seemed to me generally that they reasoned 
little on the question. Their one desire was simply to get 
as much out of Government as possible. 


at the other. Whether the system should be one 
of simple piece-work or piece-work with a super¬ 
ior limit, or a modification of these, is a point 
I must leave to experts. It is distinct from 
the principle that wage should be adjusted to 
the quantity of work performed. Half work 
should only get half wage. There should then 
be no dole for dependants in either cash or grain 
in the earlier stages of the famine. 

(d) As regards works and allowances thereon to depend¬ 

ants some relaxation of rule, as the famine 
advances, must be provided for. If people are 
seen to be coming on in bad condition or bring¬ 
ing dependants in bad condition the task sys¬ 
tem with doles for dependants for something 
more nearly resembling it may have to be re¬ 
sorted to. 

(e) A distance test should be prescribed. To sum up, 

it should be enjoined to begin strictly, with as 
near an approach to ordinary Public Works 
system as possible, and the proportionment of 
earnings to work, \^th power to relax as time 
went on by approach to the existing system of 
task-work and relief of dependants. 

(f) Generally larger discretion should be'given toofficeis 

of the Public Works Department. It is admit¬ 
ted that their tendency is in the direction of 
economy and severity, that of all Civil ofiScers 
is to some extent the other way. The general 
experience of the present famine was that relief 
was, if anything, over-easy to obtain at the 
beginning. If the Public Works Department 
were given tbeir way more it would, ip.?o facto, 
become harder, and this would have a wholesome 
effect. 

{g) On the other hand, the greatest care ought to be 
taken to avoid having to increase the severity of 
the system at the later stages of the famine. 
There cannot be a doubt that this will always 
cause a certain amount of stampede, with the 
infallible effect that some people who leave the 
works get into bad condition. 

(A) Largely as the system of advances was made use 
of during the present scarcity, I am not con¬ 
vinced that a larger use still might not have 
been made of it. I believe that more money 
would have been given out if the applications 
could have been more speedily inquired into. 
This is a matter of establishment presumably. 
Perhaps the organisation of tagai might by 
started earlier, too, than it was in this Presi¬ 
dency. That distress would be severe was 


As TO Belief Wobes. 

1,—Extent to tohich works of pMic utility may bt 
available as relief works. 

63. There arc very few of the roads dealt with in the 
famine that are unlikely to be of some service to the com¬ 
munity. The number of new roads made is insignificant. 
The bulk of the work in connection with roads has con¬ 
sisted of the breaking of melal. It may be very difficult 
to make use of the metal thus prepared, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the roads themselves are not useful. 
Many of them are feeder roads to the railway. It may be 
hoped that as time goes on, the mileage of metalled road will 
increase. 

64. Probably very little room. 

65. It is known to start with by few, but quickly learned. 
I am myself a strong believer in the advantage of metalled 
over murum roads, owing to the diminished cost of traction. 
This advantage, however, varies with the length of road 
over which traffic is required. If the produce has only a 
short distance to travel the raiyat will have little difficulty 
in carting it over a murum road. If, however, the distaUM 
to the railway or market is great, the saving to him in 
traction or the cost of It will be very great if he can be 
given a metalled road. I should imagine that in most part, 
of the affected area the mam lines of road have been laid 
out. ^ 1 he princ™! of these may be maintained out of 
provincial funds, but a large number are handed over to 
Local Boards, who in many instances are unable to pay for 
their maintenance, l^e collection of metal for the provin¬ 
cial roads and of such local fund roads as are certain to be 
maintained in efficiency may be expected to be as economi- 

a means of employing famine labour as can be devised. 
The amount of metal to be accumulated should, however, 
be limited to the requirements of a reasonable number of 
years, say the number which is Hkely to elapse before the 
next famine A severe famine is to be expected in the 
affected districts every twenty years. If no more than ton 
years metal is collected the work is not likely to be wasted. 

On the other hand, it will be necessary, if the metal is to 
be utilised economically, to make the lead from the quar¬ 
ries or depots where it has been broken as short as possible. 

ThfLns brtl,r^l' r bo done, 

t he krst is by the selection of numerous quarries. This is 

objectionable, because it entails the splitting un of the 

work into numerous sections, or else the frequent moving 

f \®-Tr;r?^V’'-H^.,'^’®^bodwhich,Ibeltove^ has not 
been tried but the cffivisability of trying which may be worth 
consideration, IS the concentration of the metal-breaking 
camps at a few selected centres, and employing cattle m 
carrying It to the depots along*the road where it would be 
moat available for use. The cattle might receive their food 
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only as payment for their nse, and in this way a consider¬ 
able number might perhaps be saved without inordinate 
expenditure. 

It is generally alleged that the metal accumulated during 
the receiit famine may be, much of it, wasted, owing to its 
being made for roads which cannot be maintained, or stacked 
in one spot from which it will not pay to cart it. If this 
is the only reason why it is likely to be wasted, it is difficult 
to see why the wastage could not be avoided by forethought 
and system. 

In the interval between famine a complete scheme could 
perhaps be made out showing— 

—The roads for which metal can be collected with 
advantage. 

2nd .—The spots at which camps for metal-breaking 
should be located. 

3rd .—The amount of metal to be broken at each of 
such camp.s. 

4th .—Where necessary the places to which the metal 
collected at the camps was to be distributed and 
the mode in which it was intended that the 
distribution should be carried out. 

66. Yes, probably. 

67. The utility of them is probably not great. The 
country in which scarcity is likely to be most severe, namely, 
the eastern zone of scanty and uncertain rainfall, is scarcely 
capable of efficient irrigation from small village tanks. It 
seems to have been peculiarly difficult to discover either in 
Bijapur or Sholapnr or anywhere away from the ghats a 
site for a tank, large or small, that fulfils all the conditions 
necessaiy for the guarantee of a supply of water in the 
season of short rainfall, and experience shows that in no 
other season will the cultivators take water from a Govern¬ 
ment tank. In Bijapur there were numerous traces of tem¬ 
porary wells dug in the famine of 1876 which had been deli¬ 
berately allowed to fall in as soon as the rain appeared 
again. It is after all a very uncertain thing that the 
cereal crops in years of normal prices would pay for the 
cost of irrigation. They certainly would not f or irrigation 
by lift j they might for irrigation by flow if obtained really 
cheap. 

As a means of employing village labour the objection to 
the tank is that it will serve only for the people of the ad¬ 
jacent village, who will resort to it in excessive numbers, 
]ust as they did to the works or sections of works that were 
situated in their neighbourhoods during the recent famine. 
The only way to counteract this tendency is to have few 
and comparatively large works. The tank work might serve 
as an alternative to gratuitous relief for the infirm class of 
labourer. But there would be always the difficulty of main¬ 
taining supervision over a large number of scattered works. 

(ii) Has been already partly answered. There is one tract 
in the affected area where these tanks may be of permanent 
utility, and that is in the central and western portions of 
Btoutnern Belgaum and Dharwar. There exists at the present 
time a good deal of cultivation under tanks, and there have 
been complaints that the silting up of these has led to a 
contraction of the irrigated area. Government recognises 
the obligation to keep these tanks in repair, if the revenue 
fixed at the time of settlement is to be levied without dimi¬ 
nution. It is possible that the repair of these tanks might 
be undertaken with advantage, but the case of each parti¬ 
cular tank would require investigation. It would turn out 
that in many instajices, what was required was not the clear¬ 
ing away of silt, but the repair of ma.sonry, the construc¬ 
tion of a subsidiary work, the raising of a masonry weir and 
the like, works on which famine labour could not be em¬ 
ployed with advantage. But the subject may be well worth 
considering during the intervals between the famines. The 
circumstances of 1876-77 show that Belgaum and Dharwar 
cannot always expect to enjoy the immunity from famine 
which they had in the past year. 
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famine seasons are those which have a ghat catchment. The Mr. J. W. 
above Maertion ■ seems to be supported by the observations P.Muiv* 
cited helow from two reports submitted by me during the Mackenzie. 
currency of the famine:— _ 

Paragraphs 4 and 6, Sholapur report: 

• 4. But in one point Sholapur has an enormous advan¬ 
tage, namely, in the extent of its iriugation, which in an 
ordinary year like 1895-96 amounts to over 92,000 acres 
net, and over 114,000 acres gross, a larger area than is 
round in any district of the Presidency Proper, except 
Poona and Satara. _ This area includes some 6,000 to 
7,000 acres under irrigation from canals, starting from 
the throe large tanks of Ekruk, Ashti and Mhasvad. It 
IS most disappointing that these large works, which be¬ 
tween them cost no less than 1142,43,995, should not water 
a larger area. ITie area said to be irrigable at present is 
no less than 74,600 acres. The fault, it is believed, lies 
in the supply from the catchment area which from the 
very first must have been largely over-estimated. Not 
only is the pea irrigated disappointingly small in ordinary 
years, but it is liable, in a year of famine like the present, 
to actual diminution. Moreover, of such water as there 
is, only a portion pan be made available for food crops. 

The reason of this is that the supply has already been 
bespoken by the growers of sugarcane and other crops re¬ 
quiring perennial irrigation, whom it is cousidered in¬ 
equitable to disappoint of the full quantity they require. 

It appears urgently desirable, however, to consider whether 
some arrangement could not be devised for making the 
whole_ of the supply from these tanks available for food 
crops in a year like the present. 

“ 6. But the tanks, although irrigating directly but a 
small area, do, without doubt, assist indirectly in the pro¬ 
fitable irrigation of a much larger area by filling and 
keeping filled by percolation the wells dug in streams 
commanded by the tanks. The quality and quantity of 
the well irrigation in the north of Sangola Tjuk and the 
adjoining villages of Pnndharpur has, without doubt, been 
very considerably improved. The extent of this improve¬ 
ment is not indicated in the returns either of an ordinary 
year or of the present year, since it is almost impossible to 
get recorded the large number of crops obtained in succes¬ 
sion from land under a well enjoying a full and constant 
supply of water.” 

Paragraphs 6 and 8 of report on Pravara River Works 
Irrigation scheme: 

“ 6. Nira Canal:— 

Catchment area, 128 square miles. 

Rainfall, 145 inches. 

Available supply, between 5,000 and 6,000 million 
cubic feet. 

Culturable area commanded, 227,000 acres. 

Irrigable area, 67,000 acres or 
25 per cent, culturable area." 

“ 8. The areas actually irrigated by the Nira Canal since 
the date of opening are given below;— 

1890-91 .... 16,913 acres 


1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 96 
1896-96 


28,863 

18,246 

24.603 

28,370 

23,453 


The average amounts to rather over 23,000 acres, but the 
first year may fairly be neglected, and the average area, 
after the advantages of the canal had become known, may 
be taken at 25,000 acres or 11 per cent, of the culturable 
area under command.” 

In the present year of scarcity, however, the area irrigat¬ 
ed by the Nira Canal has risen, I understand, to 42,000 
acres or nearly one-fifth of the culturable area commanded.” 


60. The answer to this question is partly given under 67. 
At the same time it may generally be affirmed that it would 
not be advisable to rely on village tanks for the employment 
of really large numbers of people. The average number 
employable would bo too small, and the main reliance ought 
to be placed on large works. 

61. There are reservoirs of the kind in all the affected 
districts. The Public Works Department will give a com¬ 
plete list. 

62. The result of the experience of past famines seems to 
be that the only works of the kind mentioned which can ^ 
relied on to afford an appreciable measure of protection in 


The first extract relates to three large reservoirs in the 
eastern zone, and seems to show that the moMure of direct 
protection afforded by them in the famine season is quite 
insignificant. But that it deserves to be neglected I am 
far from believing. The area irrigated in the past season 
from these tanks exceeded 12,000 acres. At the lowest com¬ 
putation this area produced either actually or the equivalent 
of 15 maunds of grain per acre. Estimating a consump¬ 
tion of 6 maunds per head per annum, this area sufficed 
for the support of over 30,000 persons. Add to it the fact 
that it served to keep-in wells water for probably an equally 
large area, and we have the number of persons supported 
raised to 60,000, It would not be extravagant to suppose 
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Mr-J- W> that ten to fifteen thonsand of these would otherwise have 
P. 3£viv been found on relief works. The owners of the lands com- 
Macken%ie. manded by the canals are many of them fairly off, bnt 
■ their possessing crops in a season like last year’s enabled 

3rd Mar- them to provide employment for many persons who would 
1898. otherwise have come on the hands of Government. 

The second extract relates to the Nira Canal. This 
work irrigates in ordinary years an area of 23,000 acres, 
on the average, but last year the area increased to 42,000. 
The revenue, taking one year with another, far more than 
covers working expenses and departmental book charges. 
According to the calculation above stilted for the Sholapur 
works, the Nira Canal must have served to keep not less 
thSn 30,000 persons from urgent need of relief. The eft'ect 
of the canal was most marked to the most casual observer. 
The numbers of persons seeking relief in the taluka (Bhim- 
thadi) w(Te never very large, and in the neighbouring 
taluka (Indapur) fell away to nothing when the work was not 
provided close at hand. And many ryots made fortunes 
during the scarcity, the sums realised by them for their 
crops exceeding the freehold value of their lands. 

But the value of these works as protection against famine 
is far from exhausted by their assistance to the production 
of crops in the bad season. They enabled a certain number 
of cultivators to grow highly remunerative crops in ordi¬ 
nary years, and so accumulate reserves of capital for resis¬ 
tance of the strain of famine years. They act also as protec- 
tives of the Government revenue over a far larger area than 
that of the land watered by them. Every person who holds 
land commanded by these canals probably also holds other 
land not so commanded. Such a person will receive neither 
remission nor suspension in respect of any of the land which 
he holds. The protection by irrigation of perhaps one-tenth 
of his holding may secure the Government revenue over the 
remaining nine-tenths. 


than twenty to twenty-five thousand acres, sulfioient for the 
support of 50,000 to 62,500 persons for one year and 
40,000 cattle for six months of severe scarcity, or on an 
average 1,000 acres and 2,500 persons and 1,150 cattle per 
lakh of capital. Presuming that 25,000 of the persons 
helped would be likely to come on relief for six months at 
R3 per mensem each, the amount saved in the grant of 
relief alone would be 26,000xS18 = ft4,o0,000 or about 
tt20,000 per lakh of capital. 

This docs not take into account either the protection 
afforded to the revenue, or the number of persons and cattle 
that may be expected to be saved by the area ii-rigable from 
wells, the construction of which will become profitable 
owing to the certainty of the supply of water available to 
them by percolation in the neighbourhood of the dam and 
canals. 

In reckoning the remunerative character of a work 
undertaken in view of famine relief, it was urged above 
that the expenditure on relief work which would have in 
any case to be undertaken might be excluded. What pro¬ 
portion of such expenditure could be so allotted in the 
Pravara project I am unable to say. But presuming for 
the sake of illustration that it might bo put at one-third, 
then we have— 

Total capital expenditure . 22'5 lakhs. 

Of which relief expenditure . 7’5 „ 


Eemainder by which remunera¬ 
tive character of work is to 
bo judged . . . .15 lakhs. 

The return estimated on the project was 3 per cent, on the 
22'5 lakhs or the equivalent of 4^ per cent, on 16 lakhs, 
which I believe is sufficient to justify sanction to a work as 
remunerative. 


63. From the report containing the second of the extracts 
above quoted, I may summarise a few conclusions relevant 
to this question. The project dealt with in the report 
(Pravara Irrigation scheme) is for a dam and the canals 
estimated to cost 22^ lakhs. The culturablc area command¬ 
ed is 120,000 acres; the area irrigable, t.e., for which water 
can be fumislicd without difficulty, is 30,000. Judging 
from the actuals of the Nira Canal, I estimate that if 
managed as a protective work the project will irrigate in an 
ordinary year about 14,000 acres, of which 3,000 acres 
will be garden and perennial, the remainder kharif and rabi 
cereals and pulses. In a famine year the irrigated ai'ca 
would rise to 25,000 acres, with 22,000 aoras under kharif 
and rabi crops. The principle of managemimt as a protec¬ 
tive work is that the area under perennial and garden crops 
is restricted in order to make available an abundant supply 
for the rabi area in the famine year. 

In order to estimate what the work would earn if manag¬ 
ed as a productive concern, the actuals of the Ulutha and 
Krishna Canals were examined, with the conclusion that the 
area which would be irrigated each year would be 19,800 
acres, of which 8,000 would be garden and perennial, and 
11,800 kharif and rabi cereals. The areas would be about 
the same in a famine year’. The great difference, it will be 
noted, between the two systems of management, lies in 
the area of cereals and pulses in a famine year, and of peren¬ 
nial and garden crops in ordinary years. If the work be 
managed productively the water must be reserved in the 
year of famine for tliese latter crops, the owners of which 
cannot bo legitimately disappointed, unless they are to be 
given compensation. It will be seen that the gain in the 
famine year is only 5,000 acres on the total irrigated area, 
and 10,200 of that under cereal food crops. The conclusion 
is that it is very doubtful whether it is good policy to 
manage these works on the protective princiide. The in¬ 
creased wealth earned in normal years provides a larger 
reserve for use in a year of famine than that obtainable from 
the increased area of food-crops produced in the famine 
year by aid of the water reserved for that one occasion. 

It may be dangerous to generalise from a single instance 
of the kind, hut the following figures give some idea of 
what may be hoped from well selected projects with a ghat 
catchment. 

The estimated capital on the scheme is 22 j lakhs. The 
area of food-crops producible in a famine year is not less 


From the above answer it will be observed that I aesume 
that the only irrig.ation projects which can be considered 
reliable are those wliich have ghat catchments. Such pro¬ 
jects, however, have the drawback that employment on the 
dam can be given only in the ghats. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the searoity in the ghats on the present occasion 
it may be anticipated that a recurrence will be improbable. 
In 1876 the pressure in the ghats was not comparable with 
that of the recent famine, and for its recuiTcnce would be 
required the remarkable combination of circumstances of the 
season of 1896, namely, an altogether excessive fall up to 
the middlle of August and a complete failuro afterwards. 
Allowing that another ghat famine is improbable, it must 
be admitted to be disadvantageous that the employment on 
the dam would be provided in or near the ghats. _ In order 
to relieve the tracts most likely to be affected, it would be 
neoessarv to induce labourers in considerable number to 
travel from the plains up to the ghats. There is not this 
same difficulty, however, about work on the canals, for it 
is feasible to store the water behind the dam constructed in 
the ghats, and bring it down the bed of the river to a weir 
made at the headworks of the canal, which is even through 
the tract liable to famine. 

69. The preparation of programmes on the lines indicated 
will always be surrounded with difficulty. It is, however, 
for the Public Works Department, which will be respons¬ 
ible for preparing the programmes, to say whether the 
difficulty is insuperable. Thus, it will be very difficult to 
select works of which it should be stated beforehand that 
their execution ought to bo reserved for a year of famine. 
It will also always be difficult to satisfy condition (c). But 
while the experience of the last famine showed the value of 
having ready a larg-c number of irrigation projects, so the 
experience of the present famine has conclusively demon¬ 
strated, as it seems to me, the disadvantage of being without 
them. I venture to think that the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment ought to be directed to prepare as large a number of 
such projects having the faintest chance of paying work¬ 
ing expenses as possible, without exacting too rigid com¬ 
pliance with condition (c). The extent to which the con¬ 
dition could not be observed might of course be estimated, 
and the desirability of entertaining the work would be 
judged of accordingly a priori, but even if the work were 
primd facie condi^mned, the preparation of the project 
would not be without utility. The experience of past 
famines has been that it is impossible to predict the circum- 
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stancfg^nnder which a given work may or may not be called 
tor._ thus there can be little doubt that if the Pravara 
piiGjeci had been as Ihcroughly thrashed out as if a famine 
were really impending, people would have been employed on 
that project much sooner than they were and in far greater 
numbers. I wi-ite of course under correction. But the 
facts with regard |o that project were, I believe, that 
schemes had been submitted to the Government of India 
for sanction and rejected by them, and that efForts were not 
pursued to obtain any scheme which might have received 
eaMtion. Tlien, too, I believe that the sanction was asked 
onfy to the project as a remunerative one, not as a protective 
or relief work. 

70. The rules regarding the preparation of progi'ammes 
are contained in Articles 12, 101, and Appendix 1 of the 
J^mine Code. It is not necessary to state them in full. 
They were, I believe, obsei-ved in the letter, that iis to say' 
statements enumerating works were submitted to Govern¬ 
ment and by them to the Government of India. But the 
works mentioned had been selected in so provisional a fashion 
that the District officers, when the famine broke out, 
^arcely looked to the programmes to guide them at all. 
It 13 not possible for me to give the reason why plans and 
estimates were not ready, if they were not. It is easy to 
imagine what the reasons may have been. The work of 
preparing these documents for ordinary works is probably 
as much as the ordinary establishments can get through, 
and there is so much uncertainty whether the programme 
will, when the emergency arises, be adhered to, that the 
tendency is to regard the preparation of plans and estimates 
as labour thrown away. 
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Ctvd and PMic Works Officers in connexion with 
the management of rehef works ; V.-Other details 
f management ; VL — A. Interference with the 
^ private employers ; VI.—P 

emphgZr" private 

subjects of these questions are not within 
the range of my practical experience. My general vie^ 

arc given in other answers. ® 


—-ds to large and small works, and the distance 
test, 

71. distance under (o) may be safely put at from 3 
to 6 miles. That under (i) will vary a good deal with the 
stage of the famine and the people of differentti'acts. Thus 
there appears to be no doubt that the people of Bijapur 
exhibit greater reluctance to travel to a distance than those 
of the neighbouring district of Sholapur. At the beginning 
of a scarcity people likely to require relief arc largely com¬ 
posed of the purely labouring classes, who are accustomed 
to associate with persons accustomed to travel long distances 
in search of work. A long and severe test can, therefore, 
be imposed at that stage. Twenty or even fifty miles might 
not be excessive, and double that distance if transport by 
rail or other similar facility were provided both for the 
going and return journey. 

72. It would not do to hare hard-and-fast rules. The 
District officers mi^ht have general directions to refuse 
applicants from within the distance with power to relax the 
test in individual cases for reasons given. As the scarcity 
advances a class is .reached which is not accustomed to 
migrate in search of employment, and the officers would 
new. power to relax the test at that stage. The Collectors 
might be empowered to decide from time to time the radius 
within which residents should be prohibited admission to a 
particular work. 

73. I do not see why the exjieriment should not bo 
attempted. It is impossible to say beforehand how far it 
would succeed. Perhaps it might be advisable to allow a 
sort of recruitment of labourers by Sirdars, on the analogy 
of the practice of tea planters. Men who had resorted to 
works from a distance might be sent back to their villages 
with directions to inform the people of the existence and 
advantageous character of the employment to be had and 
the facilities for reaching it. 

74. I have not accurate information, but I should say the 
rule, with numerous exceptions at the commencement of the 
scarcity, becoming fewer and fewer as it proceeded. 

76. Towards the end of the famine residence was made a 
definite condition. At the commencement it resulted only 
incidentally from the distance of the homes. 

76. I am in favour of obligatory residence being made 
the rule, and of concentrating the works. Evidence has 
been given in previous answers, to the effect that the 
difficulty was to prevent works or sections of them being 
wholly token up with the residents of adjacent villages, 
who returned to their homes each day. In addition to the 
test mentioned, 1 believe a distance and residential test 
would be of value. But considerable discretion should be 
allowed in the enforcement of those tests. 

77. The answer to all three questions is in the negative. 

78. No. 

79 to 83. No information. 


As to gratuitous relief. 

- the appended 

n u 1 ^ ^\® '^ho received this form of 

relief chiefly belonged to the agi-icultural classes including 
labourers. But there were members of all 

150. It is probable that the great mass of those wbn 
received ^atuitous relief in villages were without resources 
of any kind at any rate in the advanced stages of the 
Marcity. But it would be more difficult to assert that they 
ere incapable of irork or had not relatives able and bound 
to P^I’SPS applies with special force to 

tracts where large numbers required to be 
pauUitously relieved, not because they were unable to work 

Sv tT'Vl.* partiou-’ 

laily when the ram came on. ^ 

161. By private charity, extended eithw in the form of 
gift purl! uud simple, or of light work often nominal. The 
Mip^rt of these persons devolves on the State in time of 
amine, because of tho strain experienced on their own 
resources by the givers of private charity. 

162_. I have not the details necessary to give an answer 
to this question. At tho time of my inspections I should 
nTn women and children did predominate. But I took 
no note of numbers and must speak under correction. 

153. I venture to think that the numbers of the uresent 
famine and those of 1876-77 supply a very fair ba^l tor an 
estimate for the whole tract. But in iSuardiftrioto 

«rid not easy to explain. 
Attention been drawn to this in the answer- to queS 
iJl. iho numbers most unquestionably vary with the 
seventy and stage of the distress. Thus taking the three 
plain districts of Bijapur, Sholapur and AhmeSnagar the 
percentages are 16-6, 12-02 and 17-6 respectively, that b 
highest in Ahmednagar, next in Bijapur,^and the n^t to 
Sholapur. This vmiatmn is broadly in accordance with the 
Mveiity of the distrew in each of these districts. But when 

we come to the ghat districts of Poona and Satara there is a 
wde divergence. Personally I believe the distress in the two 

^ enough of 

Poona, however, to judge. But the conditions of rainfall 
and crops arid the resources of the population were so nearly 

®uy be Mfely inferred that there was not 
much difference in the degree of distress. 

164. The case of Poona above alluded to seems to prove 
the reverse. But it is my own beUcf that the ratio of gra- 
tuitously relieved to workei-s ought to bo fairly constant in 
different districts similarly conditioned. 

156. There are many cases, I should conceive, in which 
this principle could not be applied. The class of persons 
gi-atmtously relieved included many who were little iapabls 
of moving from the villages. ^ 

156. I think I should. The conundrum is hard to answer. 

167. I should not ^y that it was at all inotoinately popn-' 

■ i-K organised attempt to impose on 

the liberality of Government in this respect. ^ 

168. ThD answer must be left to the District officers. 
Iheir staff was supplemented whenever they required it 
_lhe objection was that the supplementary staff consisted of 
iuexp6ri6iic6d. meu who h&d no locsl knowledge. 

159 and 160. No. 

161. Difficult to answer, but I should be inclined to sav 
not materially. Charity does not become much less in 
proportion to the ability of donors in time of famine. Ita 
distribution is often lamentably lacking in discrimination. 

162. Some undoubtedly. 

163. Probably not in this Presidency, where there are few 
large land-holdors. 


Mr.J. W. 
P< Muir- 
Mackentie. 

3rd JHar, 
1898. 
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164. Being without ftdministratlve experience I can give 
no useful opinion. But, as pointed out above, it seems to 
me that there will always remain a residuum of persons 
requiring gi'atuitons relief who will bo incapable of moving 
to obtain it. For their sake the village organisation_ will 
be required, and this once started, it will be in no way inju¬ 
rious to extend operations as far as they extend at present. 
For the wane of the distress, I should reason that the people 
require to be at their homes, the season being that of agri¬ 
cultural operations. The numbers of gratuitously relieved 
are swollen by the accession of dependants who were re¬ 
ceiving relief on works with their able-bodied relatives. It 
wl^Id be difficult and productive of confusion to separate 
the able-bodied from the dependants for this stage of the 
distress. The organisation of large kitchens for a shoi-t 
time would be scarcely worth the labour and expense involved 
and the saving would be small. 

165. I can oS'er no opinion. From recollection of the 
numerous kitchens in the famine of 1876-17, 1 should say 
that caste sentiment deterred few from the acceptance of 
this form of relief. 

166. The difficulty would be exceedingly great. It was 
found very difficult to find the establishments for the 
kitchens on the works. 

167. Grain, which is in my opinion the preferable form. 

168. At a central place within the village. 

169. 2vo e-xperience. 

170. The revenue and police organisation of the villages 
was employed principally for the purpose of distributing 
this form of relief. It was assisted by village committees as 
prescribed by the Code. 

171. 1 do not know. 

Relief Kitckena. 

193 to 198. Kitchens were established with few exceptions 
for the benefit of children and dependants only who came on 
to the works. The last is the only question in this section 
to which I am in any way qualified to give an answer. The 
kitchen form of relief is unquestionably a somewliat severer 
test of necessity, as evidenced by the reduction in numbez’s, 
which occurred universally when it was introduced in place 
of the cash dole. But my view is that depezzdants should 
in the majority of eases, oe supported by their relatives who 
should bo placed in a position to earn a wage sufficient 
for this purpose by a reasonable quantity of work. 


199. Statements (Nos. X and XI) are given which furnish 
the desired information. The sums advanced under the two 
Loan Acts are for the affected districts in i-ound numbers;— 

Land improvements . , 36 lakhs. 

Agriculturists, loans . . 8 „ 

Total , 41 lakhs. 


Tliis exceeds the amounts taken in ordinary years by 
about six times. This does not include the amount given 
for subsistence. 

The grant of advances on so large a scale is altogether 
unprecedented in the Bombay .system of admini.stration, and 
it may be hoped that the stimulus which has been given to tin* 
takavi system by the occurrence of the present famine will 
never be allowed to die down. The accompanying statement 
(No. XI) illustrates the great progi'ess which has been made 
in the gi-ant of advances in the Presidency. In each of the 
famiiu' years of 1876 and 1877 the takavi grants exceeded two 
lakhs, but after 1877 they ran down to less than a lakh, until in 
1889 a new depaiture was taken principally in the Karnatak, 
owing largely to the personal initiative of one of the Collec¬ 
tors, Mr. J. Pairlie Muir. In that year the advances ex¬ 
ceeded 1 lakh and have advanced ever since. In the slight 
scarcity of 1891-92 they received a great impetus and 
reached 12 lakhs, in the next three years they exceeded 4, 6 
and 9 lakhs, in 1895-96 they exceeded 10 and in this recent 
famine year over 47 lakhs. This development of the policy 
of granting State advances is very interesting. The snzns 
advanced amounted in the famine districts to over onc-fonrth 
of the total land revenue demand and in the district of 
Bijapur to no less than 79 per cent. These figures, however, 
it is submitted, ought not to alarm ns. The advances, 
granted on a similar scale of magnitude, have proved perfectly 
recoverable in the Madras Presidency, and those given for 
subsistence in Bengal on a far larger scale during the 


famine of 1874 were recovered with great ease. There are 
very few of the raiyats to whom these advances will have 
been made who could not in an ordinary year afford to pay 
Government two or three times the assessment. 

I venture respectfully to deprecate the suspension of 
advances in other districts on the ordinary scale, because 
it has been found necessary in famine districts to allow 
advances on an exceptional scale. It was pointed out by 
the Collector of Ahmedabad that the interruption to the 
grant of advances in his district was likely to retard the 
development of the sj'stem disastrously and oblige the work 
of making it widely known to be done over agaiii. To have 
continued the advances on the usual scale over the rest of 
the Presidency would not have increased tlie total allotment, 
by more than another two or three lakhs at the outside. 
The grant of advances in famine districts oiz the exceptional 
scale should be regarded as part of the special famine ex¬ 
penditure, to which an addition of two or three lakhs would 
have been a mere bagatelle. 

I am a strong advocate of a large development of the 
system of State advances, and should be glad to see them 
apqn-oach in ordinary years much nearer to the figures of 
the present year. This, however, will be iiupossible unless 
Government are prepared to make special arrangements to 
provide funds. At present the grant of takavi depends, 

I believe, on the ways and means of the Government of 
India. It is difficult to see why money sliould not even be 
bwTowed by the Imperial Goveimment for the purpose. 

To greatly extend the advances would require special 
establishments. But I do not see why these should not be 
entertained and paid for in part at least by the interest on 
the loans, which might, if necessary, be raised for that 
purpose. It wozild not retard the development of the 
system if the interest were made even as high as 7 per cent., 
allowing a margin of 3 per cent, for the entertainment of 
special establishment. This might be utilised to strengthen 
the Circle Inspector’s staff, which should be utilised for all 
inquiries in connection with the applications for advances. 

It would perhaps be a help to the judicious outlay of the 
money if the raiyat could bo given expert advice in the selec¬ 
tion of a site for his wells. 1 am unaware how far the selec¬ 
tion of sites can be carried to a science. But one would 
think that the ascertainment of the level of water by a 
survey would not be difficult, and that the data so obtained, 
combined with the known facts of the geological formation 
of the tract, would enable sound advice to be given. 

200. Where the money has been taken for wells, I believe 
it has generally been spent directly or indirectly on the 
object for which it was borrowed. There is some power of 
cozitrol. The number in which the well is situated and all 
pai-ticnlaj's necessary for identification are ascertainable. A 
very fair araouzit of inspection can be made even by the 
snb-divisional offioei's, as well as by the Mamlatdars and 
Circle Inspectors. Moreover, the people in many districts 
wei'e genuinely alive to the advantage of wells and were 
likely to spend money upon them. The expenditure was no 
doubt to a certain extent indirect. Many of the wells were 
bziilt largely with the aid of the borrower’s own labour and 
that of his family. He considered it fair and was allowed 
to appropriate part of the money to the maintenance of 
himself and his unpaid assistants during the construction 
of the well and the maturing of the crop which he I'aised by 
means of it. 

I am much more sceptical regarding the employment of, 
the advances upon such works as digging and the eradica¬ 
tion of weed grasses. The advances in Bijapur were largely 
alloted for tizis purpose, but, I cannot help sumectiug, 
were frequently utilised for mere subsistence. While I 
was there, notwithstanding the large sums advanced, I did 
not see the evidences of this kind of work proceeding that 
I did in Ahmednagar of the construction of wells. The 
best guarantee, perhaps, for the employment of money 
gi’anted for purposes of the kind is to see that it is given to 
men of substance, and that the fact that they have obtained 
it is a matter of notoriety in their village. It may then be 
anticipated that village opinion will be brought to bear 
upon them. 

201. The amount advanced for seed and cattle amounted 
in round numbers to six lakhs, and the registered loss of 
cattle to nine and a half lakhs. 

It may be roughly estimated that the number of useful 
cattle I'cquiring to be replaced was three lakhs at least, and 
that the amount taken for seed was one and a half lakhs of 
rupees. Therefore thez’e were four and a half lakhs of 
money lent to replace three lakhs of cattle. At such a time 
plough bullocks would be dear, and 1 doubt whether the cost 


Aa to loans to Cultivators and Land-holders. 
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wonld be less than ten mpees a piece. We may snppoac that 
ont of the three lakhs of cattle requiring to be supplied. State 
loans would have been an appreciable advantage in the case 
of one lakh. It follows that ten lakhs instead of four and 
a half were required to make the advances at all sufficient. 
So long as there is little or no fear of the debt proving 
irrecoverable, 1 venture to think these advances might be 
considerably extended. 

203. Such advances have been given under Article 143 of 
the Famine Code, but under what regulations I have no 
information. They were given principally in the ghat 
districts, and at an advanced stage of the scarcity. 

20-1. My information as to the amount of subsistence 
advances is imperfect. So far as I know they are as 
below:— 

n 

Ahmednagar. 42,977 

Foona.1,13,932 

Sutara ...... 6,205 

Why they should have been so much larger in Poona than 
elsewhere can no doubt be explained by the Revenue officers. 
I think these advances should only be given under very 
special circumstances and with the special sanction of Gov¬ 
ernment. There are tracts where there may be no alter¬ 
native but to allow them, on account of the impossibility of 
providing work, and they are better than purely gratuitous 
relief, for they carry with them the responsibility of re¬ 
payment. I greatly prefer, however, the work test when¬ 
ever it can be applied. In the first place, very few of the 
persons in the plain districts at any rate who would need 
the advances for subsistence could give the necessary security 
for repayment. And if inextricable confusion is not to 
result, the amount of all advances must be limited by the 
probability of recovery. 

205. I cannot think so. There would be absolutely no 
check on improvidence. The cultivator wonld take all that 
he could get lent him, would spend it without economy, and 
would after all come on the works. 

206. If the ordinary precautions were at all insisted on 
I do not think that “ every cultivator," whether he might 
want to borrow or not, would at all be able to borrow. No 
doubt the outlay of the State on loans wonld he considerably 
increased, but I do not see why it should not be increased, 
so far as the State itself is concerned, up to the point of 
recoverability. But the demomlising effect would be un¬ 
doubted of making it easier for the cultivator to borrow and 
do nothing rather than work and not borrow. I should 
advocate the State coming in only to such an extent as to 
enable the cultivator to stand against the usurious practices 
of the sawkars, who would of course take advantage of the 
distress to exact the severest possible terms. 

As to suspensions and remissions of Land Revenue. 

207. The information is given in tabular statement 
appended (No. IX), and is summarised below for the affected 
area:— 


I, AND EKVENUE, 1896-97. 




COLLICTIOFB. 



Sntuoi. 






Total 



Remia- 

Suipen- 


demand. 

Already 

to be 

aiOQs. 

lioaa. 



collected. 

collected 






at ODC«. 




B 

B 

iB 

fi 

B 

Khandetb . « 

40,^,687 

38.82.457 

13,200 

14.632 

1.33,498 

96 01 

0-33 

0-30 

3 30 

Xtslk . . 

15.66.708 

14,8^.784 

67,926 


05-64 

4 30 

CPC 


POOOA . . • 

13,29,688 

12,01,f^60 

31.5^6 

86 


90 37 

2-38 


7 26 

BftUzk • 

20.11,472 

19,35,680 

40,263 


35.660 

^6 23 

2-00 

p»» 

177 

IbmtdDftgar 

16,39.659 

15.31,348 

6,838 

67 

1,01,406 

03-40 

0-42 


6 18 

SholapoT 

11,06,916 

9,11,230 

69,903 

519 

1,24,263 

82-89 

0 32 

0-06 

11-24 

Bljapor • • 

14,17,916 

10,96.813 

39.080 

4 

2,82,018 

77-35 

2-70 

tee 

19 9 

B^lgaam • 

15,66,308 

16,65,704 
99 96 

604 

004 



Dbarwar 

26,21,046 

26,14,388 

•874 

PPP 

6,783 

9974 

0-03 


0 23 

Total 

1.71,92,468 

1,61,28.034 
03 81 

2,70,333 

1-67 

15,208 

009 

7,78,883 

4-63 


* PerceniAgei are esovra ou loisl deoupd. 


The only districts in which the suspensions amounted to a 
material percentage of the demand were Bijapur with 20 
per cent., Sholapur with 11, Ahmednagar with 7 and Poona 
with 6. 

208. Suspensions have not had to be granted in tracts in 
which large areas are held by tenants. Such cases in the ' 
affected area are practically limited to inam villages, the 
ownera of which would have to come to Government for 
assistance in the summary recovery of their revenue or rent. 
It may be taken for granted that Inamdars will have been 
rather backward in applying for such assistance, and that it 
will not have been as readily granted as usual after a season 
like that of 1896-97. There is no provision in the law of 
the descriptions indicated and none seems to be required. ^ 

209. It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the amount of 
advantage derived from the grant of suspensions. The 
attempt was made in the first place to limit the grant of 
them to the cases in which the person out of whose pocket 
the assessment would come would have difficulty in paying it 
so. In particular it was desired to obtain payment from 
mortgagees with possession and others with similar hold 
over the land. Persons also who possessed holdings which 
had yielded fair crops were not exempted in respect of the 
remainder of their holdings. The facts required to deter¬ 
mine what persons were to be granted this form of relief 
had to be ascertained by special enquiry, regarding the satis¬ 
factory character of which it is difficult not to entertain 
doubts. The officers entrusted with the inquiries had their 
hands full of all sorts of other work, and reports of village 
officers and Circle Inspectors may have had to be relied on 
to an unsafe extent. 

It may be suggested that the grant of the suspensions had 
contributed in a marked degree to the retention of the land 
in occupation ; but the truth of such a statement has still to 
be proved. For in the famine of 1876-77- when much more 
land waa thrown up, the suspensions granted were not less 
liberal. 

I do not believe that the suspensions have prevented many 
persqps resorting to relief works. The persons who have 
resorted are, I believe, for the most part either entirely 
landless or possessed of such inferior or so little land that 
the suspension of their revenue would make but little differ¬ 
ence one way or the other. 

I am also much perplexed as to the extent to which 
suspension would prevent borrowing. On reflection it seems 
more doubtful than might be expected whether in years of 
widespread scarcity suspension would have the desired effect. 
It may be taken that in the affected tract the . assessment 
does not exceed one-sixth of the value of the gross produce 
on the average. It is probably an even smaller proportion. 
An acre assessed at one rupee, therefore, on an average 
yields produce value R6. The loss of such produce in a year 
of famine would be, say, five-sixths, or H6. This amount 
would in ordinary times be required partly for necessities, 
partly for luxuries. We may say that one more rupee would 
go for things which could be foregone in a year of famine. 
The owner of the acre still has to provide himself with R4. 
This he must do either by living on previous accumulations 
or by borrowing. If the revenue were not suspended he 
would have to borrow or provide H6 instead of ft4 ; that is, 
suspension would diminish his difficulties for the time by 
one-fifth. I doubt whether this amount of relief to his 
necessities is sufficient to save him much from borrowing. 
He will in the majority of cases have to borrow so much 
that the little extra needed for the assessment will not make 
mnch difference. 

I should regard this line of argument with more confi¬ 
dence if it were not for the extreme popularity of suspen¬ 
sions with the people themselves, who, I cannot believe, 
wonld value them so highly if they did not constitute some 
real relief from borrowing. 

Another doubt which has occurred to me is whether if the 
suspensions are denied to mortgagees and _ other creditors 
who have control over the land, they will in any dcgi-ee 
obviate borrowing. For it is certain that the money-lender 
who has to pay in respect of the land of his mortgagor will 
be certain to chalk the payment up against him, in other 
words increase his debt. 

The ultimate relief by means of suspensions is after all 
not very great. For all that the raiyat will have to pay next 
season to the money-lender more than to the Government 
will be the interest on the money borrowed, which will not 
exceed probably one-third to one-half the assessment. 

In any case, I think that for relief by suspension to be 
of such value it must be largely ejrtended. If ono-half or 
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onp-third of the revenue over the intensely afFeetfd tracts 
had been suspended it might have been worth something. 

210. Yes. The as-sessment is so moderate, especially on 
the better soils, that it would be easy to pay its double in 
any good year, 

211. It would depend on the report of the Collectors, who 
would suspend afresh if the season were bad enough to 
justify the measure. 

212. It does not carry interest, and in my opinion when 
granted in famine years ought not to do so. If it does, the 
Government only approximates its own. position to that of 
the money-lender. 

^213. I remember no legal.direction, but sufficient power 
exists in the hands of Government, I believe, to make any 
special direction unnecessary. 

211i. Everything depends on the mode in which the re¬ 
venue of the tract has been settled. If it has been pitched 
high with the express object of allowing such remissions, 
then they would he. advisable. But in a country like Bom¬ 
bay where the revenue has been expressly settled to represent 
an average with full allowance foi' bad seasons, such a thing 
as a remission ought to be of extreme rarity. 

215. I have not as yet had access to any materials for the 
formation of such an estimate. 


As to the use made of Forests. 

216 and 217. The general measures are described in the 
, „ , , Resolution noted in the margin. 

Ko. 8 P 39 . dated iitti Novem- the w>ay of tiirowmg open 
bar 1898, Revenue Depart- forests to access for the purposes 
ment’s accompaui- mentioned, I doubt whether more 

could have been done. 

218. The departmental arrangements of the kind wore- 
made on a considerable scale. The results so far . as shown 
in Government Gazettes appear to have been as follows:— 

. Nearly 11^ million lbs. were pressed, the great bulk of it 
in the &,tpura. Forests of Khandesh, but a considerabla., 
amount in, the ghats, of Dharwar and Kanara. This was 
despatched'by rail fo the most severely affected districts 
Ahmednagar, Sholapur and Bijapur, and less than five million 
lbs. were sold fer betw.ccn 12 and 13 rupees per thousand lbs.. 
Regarding the disposal of the balance I have no information.. 
A considerable amount was, I believe, sold in Poona. 

To judge of the efficiency of tho operations it may be 
points out that, the registered mortality among cattle ex¬ 
ceeded three lakhs, and that, as estimated in answer 201 above, 
the number of useful cattle requiring presei-vation by fodder 
specially imported by the State may-be put at one lakh. 
These beasts would require support on an average for six 
months, and the lowest ration on which they could be 
put, making allowpce for young, would be 40Q lbs. per 
month. Each animal would require therefore 2,400 lbs. 
The amount exported would have supported about 4,700 
cattle, say at the outsjde 5,000, or 5 per cent, of’the 
number for which support was required. The amount 
actually sold up to the end of Juno suffieed for less than 
half the above, number. That the operations were not with¬ 
out value seems to bo shown by the large amount that was 
purchased at the price charged, which was very heavy 
although below what fodder privately imported fetched, in 
the worst, tracts. 

The following reflections suggest themselves:— 

It ought scarcely to be possible to get all the gi-ass sold- 
Among the reasons why it was not was that cultivatore ’ 
found their cattle .did not like it. There can be little 
doubt, however, that if--the grass could have been obtained 
on easier terms many a starving beast would have been 
gladly given it. There are two ways open of easing- the 
terms—. ^ 

1st, by lowering the price. 

2nd, by not exacting cash. 

The second method ought, it is .submitted, to be largely 
employed from the first. As to the price which should be 
asked, this can be calculated by comparing the cost of 
the fodd^ with, the, sum required to replace the cattle'if 

X A ’^“Nc assumed cattle to be available 

at HIO, per head. The 2,400 lbs. of grass .required fw- 
maintenance., would afi H12 to 813 per. thousand,-cost 
about aSO. If; , therefore the price could be lowered 
by two-thirds an extensive demand for tho grass would 
arise. A price of RIO per thousand would pay for five 
tunes the cost of collection of the grass. The cost to the 


DaiJy aTcraje number of persong 
reliercd daring 12 mouths 


state of effective relief of cattle may be estimated as 
follows:— 

It appears that it requires about a ton of grass to main¬ 
tain cacli head of useful cattle during the period of scarcity, 
and that the grass can be sold without loss at about R20 
per ton. To relieve 100,000 cattle will require 100,000 
tons or an expenditure of 28 lakhs of rupees. The area 
of land required would amount to 100,000 acres at 1 ton 
of grass per acre. The forest area in the Deccan is about 
3,900,000 acres. It ought not to be impossible to find 
the grass out of the proportion of the area available for 
grass cutting.. 

The following suggestions are offered for the future 

Measures ought to be concerted during the 20 years that 
are likely to elapse before the next famine to obtain a 
complete working plan cf the areas from which grass might 
be obtained for famine purposes, and of the organisation 
necessary for the prompt collection of the grass and its 
distribution to the famine-stricken areas in time of need. 
The grass should be made saleable to cultivators either for 
cash or as an advoncjB repayable by easy instalments, at a 
considerable abatement from the price required to .pay. all 
charges at the plsgie of sale, say at one-half, or two-thirds, 
that price ; that the remaining should be regarded an-ex¬ 
penditure foi'the relief of cattle. The expenditure would- 
amount to about 9 lakhs of rupees, as against about 51^- 

lakhs, which may be- 
* Tile estimate is (rsnied as follows;— taken as an estimate of. 

321,833 the expenditure on re- 
S lief, making every al- 
lowancc for the value of 
Total, cost of rolief = 321,.833.x., work, done.* The ex- 

• 77.23,992 penditure on cattle is 
Deduct one-third as showing ^ , w . 

value of work, doue . t 25,74,66* only about 17 per cent. 

-- of. the expenditure on. 

Net cost of relief . Sl.49.328 jj. 

submitted, is far from 
excessive in relation to the value of the cattle for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 

As a safeguard to prevent abuse of the liberality ■ of 
Gov.emment by the sale of dear fodder given cheap it 
would bo necessary that the cattle sliould reoeive it ae.R; 
daily ration, and that purchasers should not be allowed 
to take it to their homes. Central stations might be cs-,- 
tablished at which _cattle might be brought and fed with, 
the ration at the price fixed. If these stations were.located,? 
at the relief works, cultivators who owned the cattle might; 
be employed on the work_ and in, some instances theil;^ 
cattle as well, for instance in carting metal to convenient-, 
localities for spreading along the different lengths of road ,. 
for rolling when water was available, or taking advantagdi 
of any rain that fell. By means of cattle water might, 
be brought from rivers or wells from considerable distances. 
Tho cattle could be paid for by an allowance of 
fodder. 

In some cases it might be desirable to supplement or 
replace part of the grass ration with oilcake or other 
concentrated food in moderate quantities which can be ob¬ 
tained. from Bombay, where large machine presses exist.- 
It is a fact that the price of this machine-pressed oilcake 
rises but little above ordinary rates during the famine, and 
its cost in many instances did not exceed the cost Ox. 
karbi, although its feeding value is ten times as great. 

The Military at Poona and Ahmednagar were a seriou* 
drain on the forage resources of those districts during th^-’ 
famine. It would be advisable to compel these institution* 
to keep always a full year’s stock in band. 

In framing the above suggestions I have had the ad¬ 
vantage of the adviae of Mr. Wilson, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture. 

As to Orphans. . 

22Q and 221. The provisions for tho maintenance of 
orphans' are contained in Article 201 of tlie Bombay Famine 
Code.Pfobably they have not had to be put into extensive 
oration. They seem to carry out. the recommendation- 
oit the Famine , Commission and to stand little, if at all, in 
ne^d of ami ndment. 

Unless in future famines in this Presidency the mortality 
gMatly exceeds that which has occurred on the present- 
occawon, cases requiring to bo dealt with under the Code 
will probably be rare. 

As to Private Charitable Pelif as auxiliary to 
State lielief. 

222 to 226, No lomarks. 
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227. The opening of grain shops if undertaken by pri¬ 
vate persons can hardly bo objected to, whatever be the 
object. The opening of them by Government would, in my 
opinion, be open to the objections which exist against any 
interference by Government with private trade. 

228. No shops of the kind were started in any of the 
districts visited by me with the spe(nal object above men¬ 
tioned. Several were started with the object of keeping 
down the price of grain. The assumption, however, was 
that the traders were keeping up the prices for spectilative 
purposes, and an attempt was made to work the shops at least 
without loss, attempts which failed, because the prices were 
but little heightened artificially, at any rate for any leng¬ 
thened period of time. To interfere appreciably with 
private trade these shops would have to bo started on an 
exceedingly large scale, much larger than any that was 
attempted during the famine. 

229. I am aware that the promoters of the shops claimed 
to have succeeded in doing this, but I am most sceptical as 
to the validity of the ckirn. The only severe jump in 
prices was at the opening of the distress, in October and 
November. A similar jump took place in 1876. It was 
no doubt partly caused by speculation. It was ended not 
by the grain shops, but by the jwuring in of grain from the 
other parts of India, principally on this side from Madras, 
Mysore and the Dhaywar district, at lower prices. The 
price of grain was ruled simply and solely by the cost of 
carriage from the areas where the stocks were abundant and 
there was no apprehension of famine. 

280. I could not advocate the measure suggested in this 
question. To buy grain for this purpose at the preliminary 
stage of famine wo'nld simply be to encourage the specula¬ 
tive rise by creating an additional and artiticial demand. 

281 to 211. Regarding the other questions in this section 
I have lio first-hand information and 1 cannot give a' pro¬ 
fitable opinion. My a priori views are substantially those 
of the Ramino Commission as stated in paragraph 187 of 
the repbft, first part. 

At to Emigrants and Wanderers. 

242 to 249. During my tour I saw absolutely no aimless 
wandering. There was much less einigration than during 
the last famine either to or from neighbouring Native 
States. The works situated near the Nizam’s territory 
w®e towards the end of the famine invaded by considerable 
numbers said to be in bad- condition. At the earlier stage 
when ! visited-Ahmednagar District the works were said to 
contain a large percentage of the Nizam’s subjects. I 
entirely agree with the- ■view of the Famine ComThission 
that peo^e fi'om Native-States should be rcceivediwHhhut 
discrimination. 

As to mortality during the Famine period, 

2 5 0 . There can be no manner of doubt that in the in¬ 
tensely affected areas of the eastern zone, particularly the 
districts of Sholkpur and Bijapur, the mortality was far 
lower than in the similar famine of 1876-77. The reason is 
partly, no doubt, the greater efficiency of the relief mea¬ 
sures, but it is also in part the fact that people were in a 
better condition to meet the visitation. In my answer to 
question iJo. 15 I have shown reason to fear that the mor¬ 
tality in the ghat districts may have been excessive. Un¬ 
luckily it is impossible to institute a satisfactory compari¬ 
son with the mortality of 1876-77 in those districts But 
it has been admitted that there are difficulties in providing 
work and getting at the destiiute in these districts. Tlie 
exact facts can be got at only through the district 
officers ; but if they are at all like what I . have indicated, 
then precautions ought to ho taken to devise a thoroughly 
efficient scheme of relief for those tracts, in case the exceed¬ 
ingly unlikely contingency occurs of their boing affected 
with severity again. 

251. I am surprised at thfe premise that mortality, wlll'be' 
abnormally low in an abnormally diy year. The ramlsoon ■ 
mortality and that of the early open season may be low. ■ 
But I should expect the mortality to rise in the hot weather 
owing to scarcity of water and the drinking of polluted 
supplies, even if there were no general weakening of the 
system duo to insufficiency of food or alteration of the 
habitual diet. The famine of 1896-9'7 perhaps hardly gives, 
except in the eastern tracts, good material for comparison. 
The year' near the ghats was not dry. On the contrary the • 
rainfall was excessive up 1o August, and many stations had 
more than the normal total fall. 1 suppose if the premise 
stated in the question be true, the conclusion drawn from it 


would follow. The above view, I perceive, is anticipated in 
question 252. 

257. Tlie only experience I can give in answer to this 
question is with reference to the disinfection of wells by 
permanganate of potash. This measure was considered, 1 
believe, efficacious, and was widely adopted, and every 
legitimate pressure was placed on the relief workers to take 
water only from those sources which Lad been disinfected. 
On one work which I visited a formidable outbreak of 
cholera, which bad caused the greater number of the work¬ 
ers to desert, was attributed mainly, if not cntii'ely, to the 
desertion of the wells for the sacred river Krishna whicl^ 
adjoined the camp, and the polluting of its waters with the 
drainage of the neighbouring village in consequence of a 
severe thunderstorm. 


As to the pressure of Population. 

259. The figures in the accompanying statement 
(No. XIV) give the required infoi-mation so far as it 
is in my possession. The annual censuses have now been 
discontinued. The population for 1896 is therefore estimated 
at the same rate of increase as was found to have occurred 
in 1891 as compared with 1881. 

264. This is not an easy question to answer. The statis¬ 
tics of cropping are of comparatively little value prior to 
1865-86 owing to changes in registration and imperfections 
of method prior to that date. Since then there has been no 
material increase either in the cropped area or in the propor¬ 
tion of it devoted to food-crops {vide Statement No. XV). 
But the proportion varies little from that existing at the 
time of the last famine when the Commission put it at 19^ 
million acres of food-crops to 5^ million under non-food- 
crops. Perhaps a more correct proportion would be 20 to 6. 

Some increase in the area under irrigation from canals, 
tanks and streams has occufied, illz,, from 300,000 in 1876 
to 8'-14,<X)0 acres in. 1895-96: The area under wells was not 
known at the time when the Fa'minc Commission wi'oto its 
report, but there can be no doubt that it has bocu steadily 
increasing. The , figures since 1886-87 arc given in the 
accompanying statement (No. XVI). The extraordinary 
increahe of the area during the present year is worthy of 
special notice. That under wells is probably under-estimat¬ 
ed. But the proportion off irrigated to total cropped area 
is still only 5’4 per cent. 

The two great lines in which irrigation is capable of 
extension in the alTcctcd area are near the hills by the 
construction of ghat catchment projects and in the plains 
by the enoour.agein6nt of wcll-building by liberal grants of 
togai and pfirbaftS assistihoo 'With professional advice in the 
choice of wfes. But it has to be remembered that there 
exists a considerable area under rice which, though only 
part of it irrigated in the ordinary sense of the term, is 
practically secure, and a considerable area also under dry- 
crops in districts of certain rainfall. A blow to the theory 
of the immunity from famine of the ghat tracts, which have 
an abundant rainfall, has been received. But taking every¬ 
thing together the ar^ of precarious production in the 
Bombay Presidency is not really excessive. The statement 
of the Famine Commission that the whole of the unirrigated 
ardi is liable th the daiiger of a precarious rainfall must 
nhf be.'takfiii too literhlly. I doubt whether Gujarat and 
thS’ Knnkan as a whole suffeff greater vicissitudes than 
European countries in the matter of crops. 

It is dlcar, however, that the area of cultivation has not 
in the Presidency as a whole expanded with the increase of 
population during the last ten years. But when a twenty- 
years’period is taken, the rise in . population is in many 
distrfets, and those the most precarious, not heavy. Thus in 
Ahmednagar, PoOna, Satara, Sholapur, Bijapur, Dharwar 
and Belgauin the rise in these years varies from only 4"3 to 
6'8 per cent., and its average comes to only ’46 per annum. 
There will no doubt bo a similar check to the rise as a 
consequence of the present famine. Over l:he twenty years, 
certainly over thirty or forty years, the rise in cultivation 
would be found proportional to an annual increase larger 
than this. The early years of the survey settlements 
brought a rapid expansion of cultivation'due to a lenient 
assessment and security. It is only now thai; ■wc are at ah 
end of that expansion and, as shown below, the reserve of 
waste is changed into a reserve of non-food and exportable 
food-crops. Accordingly I dp not believe lliat there is any 
serious preasure upon production for the means of subsis¬ 
tence in ordinary years. In the note, dated the 23rd 
March 1897, published by the Agricultural Department, it 
was shown that the Presidency Proper, not including Siud, 
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produced a surplus in excess of requirements _ for consump¬ 
tion and export. This estimate is under revision, and tKc 
amount of surplus will no doubt be reduced, but it will still 
be considerable. The trade statistics as shown below un¬ 
doubtedly indicate that even in July to September 1897, 
when prospects of a second famine season were not improb¬ 
able, the famine districts were not importing very excessive 
quantities {vide Statement No. XIX);— 



As a whole they must still have been in possession of at 
least six months’ surplus. My own belief is that they had 
to start with something like eighteen months’ supplies in 
hand, a large part of it in the hands of cultivators, who will 
not part with their grain for fear of two bad seasons run¬ 
ning. While such considerable stocks exist, there remains a 
fair margin still for expansion of population. The area 
under non-food crops, and exported food-crops such as wheat, 
also provides a valuable reserve to fall back on. Its mainten¬ 
ance at about the same percentage clearly indicates that 
the pressure of population cannot be extreme. 

266. In the neighbourhood of towns and in the mills the 
cash wages of labourers are a good deal higher than in the 
country, and it seems probable that the dearness of food 
combined with the increased demand ^or labour in the towns 
and factories is slowly driving population in that direction. 
The official wage statistics do not help one to any definite 
conclusion on the question of wage earning. The officers of 
the Public Works Department and big Municipalities, 
however, w'ould probably state that they have to pay higher 
wages for the ‘ naovie ’ work that they require. These 
labourers, I am inclined to think, have had an increase not 
out of proportion to the rise in price of food stuffs. The 
rural population, on the other hand, still receives wages 
largely in kind, and is therefore protected from the results 
of pricejfluctuations. 

There is also one class of agricultural labourer which 
certainly earns higher wages, and that is the labourer who 
comes from a distance to harvest some of^ the valuable crops, 
such as ground-nut and sugarcane. 

267. The above considerations indicate a negative answer 
to this question. The stock of food cannot be materially 
decreased or the reserve of area under non-food-crops would 
diminish, and, though the cash wage may be low, the 
bulk of people who require famine relief in ordinary times 
depend less on cash than on grain. 

268. The phenomenal multiplication between 1881 and 
1891 seems to indicate that in a period of unbroken pros¬ 
perity the population of India will multiply up to the limit 
of fecundity. ’The occurrence of pestilence and famine, 
together with the ample margin of food stocks in ordinary 
years, will, however, for very long prevent in this Presidency 
any serious pressure upon the means of subsistence. The 
liability to destitution is the result of utter improvidence as 
much as of any other cause. “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” is the view of the masses in India. 

269 and 270. The tendency, as I venture to think, is not 
yet very formidable. But whether formidable or not, little 
can be done to obviate it. Emigration up to the present 
has not occurred, and I doubt whether it can ever occur on a 
scale sufficient to make an appreciable difference. Nothing 
short of an empty continent would suffice to receive the 
requisite numbers. It seems to me a hardy assumption 
that the problem has been solved in England by 
emigration. Although the English race has peopled the 
colonics and much of America, yet the gap has been filled 
by immigi-ation to England, and every census exhibits a 
material increase to the population. If the British-born 
population had not emigrated, then the foreigners would not 
have come in such large numbers and the rise of population 
would have been checked. The solution of the problem in 
India lies rather in the development of manufacturing in¬ 
dustry and the concentration of the labouring population in 
the great towns. 


271. This question, in my opinion, is based on an assump¬ 
tion of doubtful correctness. But admitting it true, the 
facts of England show that the operation of _ educational 
influences must be exceedingly slow. In India, therefore, 
which in education is so far behind England, the progress 
will for a long period be almost imperceptible. 

272. There are no irrigated tracts in this Presidency of 
sufiicient extent to enable me to answ^er this question. 
■Whether the equilibrium supposed is being brought about 
or not, it appeal's somewhat cynical to accept the generation 
of malaria as one of the advantages to be derived from 
the spread of irrigation. It then becomes a matter of argu¬ 
ment, which is the better instrument for the restraint of 
fecundity, fever or famine. 

As to the ordina/ry food of the people. 

273. In the Deccan and the Karnatak rice and ragi form 
the staple food in the western tracts bordering on the 
Sahyadri range, while jowari and bajri are universally used 
in the east or Desh, where rice is cultivated to a small extent. 
It may be remarked, however, that in the Desh of the 
Karnatak districts, where bajri is little grown, jowari 
alone forms the staple food, while in the cast of Nasik 
jowari is little grown and bajri very largely used. In the 
eastern tracts of most other districts bajri and jowari are 
equally used. Bajri is here cultivated as a kharif and jowari 
as a rabi crop; it is natural that the use of the former 
is more extensive during the year in which the favourable 
early rain encourages its larger sowing, whereas _ in years 
with deficient early but favourable late rains jowari is more 
largely used by the people. Wheat is said to be commonly 
used in Ahmednagar. Elsewhere in these tracts the richer 
classes only eat wheat and rice. Among labourers and arti- 
zans tlieir use is confined to holidays and special occasions. 
In the hills the early tribes, in the North Deccan and prob¬ 
ably not a few of the more civilized Kunbis in the southern 
hills, besides living on the coarser grains, had to supplement 
their food with wild vewtables, roots and mowi'a flowers 
(confined to the north). Everything with a fitness at being 
edible is brought into requisition. In the ghats the people 
largely ate the pith of the sago palm, which, however, can be 
of the very smallest nutritive value, little better than wood- 
fibre. I myself tasted the cakes made of it, and could 
scarcely conceive anything less satisfying. 

274. The meals are two or three in number, of grain cakes, 
pulse seasoned with salt and condiments, and vegetables when 
procurable; if procurable, milk is also used; in Satara goat’s 
milk is said to be used by tlie poorer classes. In the 
Karnatak butter milk is frequently used; and the use of 
pickled or dried leaves of ambadi (hemp) or kardai (safflower) 
supplies the place of fresh vegetables. 

There is not much variation in the different meals, bajri 
and jowari cakes being the principal dish; the accompany¬ 
ing relish of split pulse, vegetables and of dry fish in the 
western hilly parts is changed often. In these latter ti'acta 
where rice and nagli are the staples, with nagli rice is eaten 
in the morning. Similarly in the eastern parts of the Kar¬ 
natak jowari ground into rough meal is boiled and eaten 
with whey in the morning. In the Western hills of the 
Karnatak ragi and other coarse grains are cooked solid in 
cakes or into water porridge (ambil). Meat is with most 
classes, to whom the eating of it' is lawful, a rare luxury. 
But the Mhars and other depressed classes not infrequently 
get a good bellyful from the carcasses of cattle that have 
died in ordinary course. They are said to have sustained 
themselves to a considerable extent in this manner during 
tlie earlier stages of the scarcity. Water is the usual drink. 
Sometimes butter milk and milk are also drunk. Liquor con¬ 
sumption is reported to be small, except in Khandesh where 
the Bhils are inveterate drinkers, and in Poona where toddy 
drinking is getting more frequent near the city. In sacred 
groves of the Satara ghats there are frequently found 
palms, the toddy of which is much valued by the people. 
Artizans, especially those living in towns, drink more fre¬ 
quently than labourers. In the Karnatak liquor is never 
drunk by Jains or Lingayats, who form a large proportion 
of the population. The Musulmans and Marathas are said 
to drink generally, but apparently liquor is not a necessary 
article of diet. 

275. When ordinary food-grains happen to be unprocur¬ 
able people have resort to wild grains. Iti the last famine 
the following wild grains—Bochka, Barbado, Pandharphaie, 
and Vichka—were largely used in the Shokpur District. 
They were sold in the b-azar at the rate of 8 to 9 measure 
seers or 24 to 27 lbs. per rupee. 
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Mr. Tonng, the Superintendent of Land Records and 
Agriculture in the Deccan, collected specimens of these 
grains, about which he writes as follows ;— 

** 2. VicKkn .—To be ground and cooked withalarge quantity 
of water. This fluid when sufliciently cooked to be allowed to 
become cold and a little salt and ja^ri to be mixed to make it 
tasty. This satisfies hunger, but is not nourishing, 

** PandharphaU,~~The flour of the grain with the husk 
removed by pounding is made into bread. This bread has some¬ 
what a bitter taste and is therefore eaten with vegetable or hot 
condiments. I'o make this bread palatable bajri or jowari is 
mixed with this grain in the proportion of 1 to 3 before 
grinding. If bread of this grain is prepared without first 
pounding it and is eaten continually for some days it produces 
swelling of mouth or body. 

“ Barbade,- First to be pounded and then ground like bajri 
and made into bread. This bread has a somewhat bitter taste 
and the same process is followed as in the case of I'andharphale, 
to give it a little taste. Like Yichka it is not nourishing. 

“ BocWea.—Process same as Barbade.” 

Maize also was resorted to to a considerable extent in the 
northern districts of Nasik and Khandesh, also in Satara 
and Ahmcdnagar. The crop was taken on irrigated lands 
and produced a tolerable abundance both of grain for human 
consumption and fodder for cattle. 

276. This qnestion is partly answered. 

277. In ordinary years the people would undoubtedly 
change their ordinary food with great reluctance. Thus a 
hill man dislikes eating jowari or hafri even of the beat 
quality ; a iq/Vf-eating man will generally declare wheat in 
any quantity to be rich for him; he would regard the eating 
of it as a European would regard the eating of cake. 
A man of the plains on the other hand would be completely 
upset if suddenly put on a diet of nagli (ragi). In famine 
years, however, every one is easily induced to try any sub¬ 
stitutes. Maize they liked. The other grains which are 
little better than grass seeds would not be taken if anything 
better could be found. The hill people fed a good deal on 
jowari when the stock of ragi became exhansted. 

278. The meals which I saw in the poor-houses consisted 
of cakes of the staple grains with a mess of pulse and con¬ 
diments. It was not my duty to examine into the detail of 
feeding. I heard no complaints as to the quality of the 
food. Many people ask for more, but there was no sort of 
evidence that the amount given was really insufficient. Tho 
regular moderate meal was, in the end at any rate, far 
better for digestion than the gorge which the people might 
have preferred, even if they had had to wait long for the 
repetition of it. 


As to food stocks and prices, 

282. My belief is that tho high level of prices in this 
Presidency was perfectly reasonable and due to tho causes 
named. That there was no speculation or holding up of course 
I would not suggest. But I find it impossible to believe it 
had any permanent effect, blothing was more striking than 
the response of the market to tho demand for grain. Tho 
grain merchants had correspondents in remote districts of 
Madras, such as Salem and Coimbatore, and accurate informa¬ 
tion of the condition of tho crops there. Ralli’s agents in 
Bagalkot (Bijapnr) and Barsi (Sholapur) were on the look¬ 
out for any opportunity of importing grain in large quanti¬ 
ties from beyond sea ; they awaited tlie necessary rise of price, 
which however, they anticipated, would never occur. Tho 
price of grain in the different districts varied remarkably 
closely with the cost of carriage from the nearest sources of 
supply. The accompanying Statement IV shows the prices 
in the affected districts in the years 1876-77 and 1896-97 
side by side. It will be seen that the course of prices was 
exactly the same in the two famines. There was a bound 
upwards in October and November, then a fall and then a 
steady rise until the apprehension of scarcity was removed 
by tlie assurance of the kbarif harvest or rabi sowings, as 
the case might be. The first bound in November was prob¬ 
ably heightened by speculation, but speculators were badly 
hit when a little rain fell in parts of the affected tracts. 
Stocks were then so plentiful that the smallest favourable 
turn was enough to bring the prices down. The stocks in 
the hands of the traders were then kept with a small margin 
at a quantity sufficient for the supply of those persons who 
had to rely for their supplies upon the bazars. The margin 
was probably narrowed down towards the monsoon, as tho 
traders knew that a good fall of rain in dune or July would 
bring' prices down to an appreciable extent. The narrowness 
of this margin accounts for the high level of prices through¬ 
out the monsoon until the good September rain relieved 


anxiety as to the season. Had there been a satisfactory fall 
cai'lier they would have dropped earlier as soon as it was 
seen that the rainfall was not favourable ; largo imports 
took place which dropped sharply when the September rain 
came. 

In another interesting point, however, there was a re¬ 
markable contrast between the prices of the two great 
famine periods. In the earlier famine tho prices were far 
higher in the south than in the north, and in the recent 
famine the reverse was the case. The reason simply was 
that the sources of the import to the affected tract were 
nearer to the northern districts in the first famine and t€ 
the sonthem in the second. 

Lastly, the prices in the southern tract were lower this 
famine than last, because grain was available in the neigh¬ 
bouring tracts, Mysore and Madras, and higher than last 
famine in the north, because there was scarcity in the ad¬ 
joining tracts of the Central Provinces and of the Nizam’s 
territories and the Berars. 

It should not be overlooked that in British territory 
prices were at times, and locally, heightened by restrictions 
placed in the Nizam’s territory on exportation. Whether 
and to what extent these tactics were avowed by the Nizam’s, 
and tolerated by onr Government, I do not know. But I 
venture to think that before any other widespread famine 
occurs it ought to be, if it is not already, distinctly enforced 
on Native States that no restrictions upon export to British 
territory are to be imposed in any form whatsoever, either 
by the imposition or increase of duties or otherwise. It is 
obvious that if the Native State were famine-stricken, and 
the adjoining British territory were enjoying comparative 
plenty, our Government would not impose any such restric¬ 
tions, and in such a matter there ought to exist complete 
reciprocity between all component parts of the Indian 
Empire. The contingency in which the Native State will 
require our help is perfectly certain to arise, and no such 
State ought to have the opportunity of playing dog in the 
manger. 

Perhaps the familiar fact should be recalled that at no 
time or place did prices rise to the tremendous height at¬ 
tained in August 1877, of 9 lbs. the rupee at the head- 
uarter station, a price exceeded also in the interior of the 
islricts. On the Mhaswad Tank in the remote corner of 
the Satara District I remember distinctly in 1877 grain 
rising for a short time to 4 lbs. I believe similar rises 
took place in parts of Sholapur and Bijai'ur. They were 
due entirely to the absence of communication by rail or 
road. It was impossible to get the necessary cart carriage 
and the tracks were often impassable in the rains. All 
that is remedied. The railway brings grain right througli 
the heart of Bijapur District and a net-worx of feeder roads 
fairly passable at all seasons of the year is fairly complete 
in all the affected districts. 

283. I have endeavoured to illustrate tho course of prices 
as compared with that of exchange by means of a tabular 
statement (No. XVII) showing side by side the retail price* 
of the three chief staples, and the average exchange of the 
year, as well as the wholesale price of wheat. The prices are 
for the port of Bombay. It is not very safe to draw infer¬ 
ences from these tables. It is doubtful whether the price 
at Bombay bears a very constant relation to tho price up- 
country of jowari and bajri. The export, however, of these 
grains by sea is of somewhat recent development. Thcir 
prices ought therefore to represent pretty closely the rela¬ 
tion of supply and demand between the city and the in¬ 
terior. Taking the figures for what they are werth the 
following facts appear. Excluding the years 1876 to 1879 
as years of abnormal price we find that between 1880 and 
1886 exchange varied from 20^^d.to 18-Jrf. and jowsii 
from 22’38 to 16’67 seers, and that between one year and 
another when exchange fell jowari rose and vice versd. 
The variation in tho price of jowari, however, was seldom, 
proportional to that of the exchange. From 1886 to 1891 
exchange varied from 16|(7. to 18j|<f. and jowari 16'07 to 
17'94. Again when exchange fell jowari rose. Finally in 
the period 1892 to 1896 exchange varied from 13y^ to 15i 
and jowar i from 13-41 to 14-91. The year of lowest ex¬ 
change was also that of the highest price of jowari, ana xjid 
variations from year to year were in the same direction. 
But the price of jowari in 1891-92 was probably compli¬ 
cated by the scarcity of that year. Taking the three period* 
as a whole and separately it must be concluded that a* 
exchange fell the price of jowari rose. Whether it would 
be correct to infer that exchange was the dominating factor 
in the rise of price I can hardly venture an opinion. The 
p>omt is one for a financial and commercial expert. 
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The rise of price between the flret and second periods 
phosen is not remarkable, still on the average there is a 
rise. The rise in the third is decided. But it must in part 
at least be due to the export of jowari and bajri beyond sea. 

The statistics of wheat do not seem to point to any very 
remarkable correspondence with exchange, or at any rate 
they show that the wheat trade is liable to influences far 
more potent. These influences are the amount of crop 
available for export in India and the demand in England 
and Europe, which in its turn depends entirely on the har¬ 
vest in America, Argentina and Kussia. Tlins from 1892 
■^0 1894 the price of wheat fell although exchange fell also 
to its nadir. In 1395 exchange rose and the price of wheat 
witli it, the next year the exchange and price fell together. 
In 1897 a slight fall of exchange occurred, but the price of 
wheat doubled as compared with the previous year. 

There can, I believe, be little doubt that there has on 
the whole been a rise in the price of food-Mains in recent 
years, Iiul I believe greater in the price of wheat than in 
that of the other two cereals. I should be sorry to pledge 
niyself to that statement, however, without a more exhaus¬ 
tive examination of the figures. 

283A. The difference is shown in the accompanying 
statement (No. XVIII). The prices are given for British 
districts and the neighbotirlng provinces or districts. They 
seem to confirm the observation made above, that in the 
monsoon months the traders decrease their mai’gin and 
raise their prices accordingly. Thus, comparing Bijnpur 
■with Bharwar the percentage of difference was 8 in April, 
13'5 in May, and 23 in .1 unc. The difference varied with 
the distance of the source of supply. The bajti statistics 
.point to exactly the same phenomena. 

284 and 285. As above indicated I believe that there was 
no difficulty at any time in procuring grain in the bazars 
and grain marts, and the price no higher than was necessi¬ 
tated by the cost of carriage. I believe the grain pits of 
traders were a good deal depleted. The beat information I 
could get was that there was but little remaining in the 
great centres of Vambori and llahate in Ahmediiagm. 
They exhausted their stocks fearlessly, all but a small margin, 
say, one month's anticipated supply, which they replenished 
from the tracts of export. 

I believe lliaf the supplies of grain with cultivators must 
have been ooneiderable, but tliat they usually kept all tliey 
had for their own consumption. This conclusion is drawn 
by me from tlie statisti(» of rail-borne trade which confirm 
the oral information which 1 was able to obtain. 

The appended statement (No. XfX) gives tlic imports 
and exports of food-grains by rail into all the districts of 
the Presidency as furnished for the returns published in tlie 
Gazette of India. It will be seen tiiat the total amount 
of the not imports of these food-grains into affected districts 
amounted to over 45 lakhs of maunds, and the total popula¬ 
tion of tlie same districts to 91 laklis. The amount of grain 
required per month is half a maund per head ajjd the total 
amount of grain required for the consumption- of the 
affected districts (without any calculation for sued, wastage 
and the like) is 45J lakhs of maunds. The total imports 
tlierefore amounted to the supply required for 30 days only. 
Taking now the districts which imported most, Khandesh, 
with a population of a million and a half, imported 970,000 
maunds or a little over one month’s supply. In. August, 
tlie month of heaviest import, it imported less than 200,000 
maunds or one qu-arter of a month’s supply. There must 
have always been stoclvs in the districts sullicicnt to feed at 
least three-fourths of its population. 

Similarly in Bijapur the total import was a little over 
7 lakhs of maunds and the population at least 850,000. 
The totiil import was less than two months’ supjily. The 
greatest irjiport was in August and amounted to 172,000 
maunds or suificient for the month’s supply of between 
one-half and one-third of the population. Tiicrc must even 
at that time, therefore, have been in the district wliich 
suffered most severely stocks sufficient for the support 
of from one-lialf to two-thirds of the population. 1 have 
not given separately tlic stati.stics for Poona which imq)eried 
more than any otlier district, both because it is a great 
centre of storage and distribution and because the imports 
for the consumption of the city, the hulk of the population 
of wliich is of course non-agrlcultural, are very large. The 
imports of this district are discussed at length in some of 
my published notes. 

288. I slionld doubt whether many cultivators got much 
bepefit from the high prices. There were some members of 
the class who were coAsiderable landholders and storera of 
grain and who probably made profits, like the grain traders 


who had large stocks at the commencement of the scarcity. 
But the bulk of the cultivators, although possessing, as I 
believe, quite sufficient to have tided them over several 
months longer, very possibly a whole year more of famine, 
did not dare to sell. In the first place they were reluctant 
to open their pits for fear of their being robbed, in the next 
they had great pressm-e placed upon them by the opinion of 
their villages not to send the grain away, and in the last and 
most important place they feai'cd to leave themselves with¬ 
out sufficient to tide over another bad season if it was to 
come. But I see no reason to suppose that in respect of 
any grain which they did sell the cultivators got any lower 
prices than the traders. 

293. It is not very easy to say whether storage has dimin¬ 
ished or not. There is no doubt that exports have increased, 
noiably in the Karnatak. The area under food-crops grown 
for consumption has also probably diminished, though to 
what extent cannot be stated until the statistics have been 
more fully examined. The changes which have occurred in 
the -registration of crop statistics make comparisons with 
the areas of many years ago a somewhat liazardous basis for 
inference. Such as they are, they show but little change in 
the area under food-crops grown for consumption. 

294. There can be no doubt that railways have stimulated 
exports to the seaports. Khandesh and Nasik, wliich grow 
large areas of wheat and cotton and oilseeds, import a consid¬ 
erable quantity of food-grains every year. Satara and 
Belgaum show something like cqitilibrium ; Dharwar, 
Bijapur, Sholapur, Nagar and Poona considerable exports. 
The export and import of food-grains have been fully com¬ 
mented on 

Note No. 1, G. It. No. 40S'Fem., dalod 61h Feb., 1897, E, D. in my 
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295. I believe the smaller land-holders arc to some extent 
affected in Sliolapnr-Bijapur and the ghat tracts, but not 
elsewhere. 

296. The appended statement of the results of caste 
censuses taken in May show the class to which the mass- 
the jteoplc belonged. The great mass were labourers and 
agricnltural labourers. T he figures are as follows:— 
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The labouring castes sent from the very first a large pro¬ 
portion of their people, the agricultural castes not more than 
^hree per cent, of theire. 

297. Exhaustion of their stocks and want of employ¬ 
ment ; all classes of employment fell oft’. 

298. All domestic servants, and no doubt any other 
servants who could, demanded some increase of wages in tlis 
shape of compensation for dearness of grain. Many labourers 
and even artizans get in ordinaiy time.s the whole or part of 
their -wages in grain. The servants of trading and wealthier 
classes probably continued dui-ing the famine to receive 
grain wages, but without any increase in their cash wages. 

300. Thci-o can be no doubt that tho power of resisting 
destitution is increased. The class of people who come on to 
the works, their condition, the power of paying the revenue 
and the holding on to land all go to prove this. 

301. There is also very little reluctance to resort to works 
on the part of the classes most affected. Cattle were sold as 
much as formerly. Ind(!ed they were parted with wholesale 
to the butchei-s and-dealers in hides. 

303. No. 
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306. I know of no countries ontside India, except those 
specified in the memorandum of the Director General of 
Statistics, published in the Gazette of India, dated 9th 
January 1897, which could bo relied on to supply considerable 
stocks of food-grains. 

I should not favour import by Government of grain from 
such countries, because I believe that as soon as prices 
approach the height at which it would pay to import, the 
grain would be brought in by private trade. As stated 
above, Ealli Brothers were on the alert to undertake operations 
of the kind ; but I believe the two famines of 1876-77 and 
1896-97 have demonstrated that the contingency of grain 
becoming scarce enough to render tlie import of grain from 
beyond sea necessary is scarcely within the bounds of prob¬ 
ability. The contingency would only arise when it was 
certain that there was to be a second year of total failure. 
The probability would be gauged in September of the second 
year. In November the probability would become a cer¬ 
tainty. The stocks in the country, however, would last till 
the end of December at the shortest computation. The 
merchants would begin their arrangements in September 
and would liave grain in abundance in the country before 
two months had elapsed. 

Statistical Tables. 

I. —Area and population of the affected tracts during the 
famine of 1896-97 and 1876-77. 

II. —Monthly rainfall at the head-quarter stations of 
affected districts during 1898-97 and 1876-77. 

II (o).—Monthly rainfall at selected stations in the affected 
districts daring 1896-97 and 1876-77. 

III. —Estimated area and outturn of seven affected districts 
during 1896-97. 

IV;—Monthly prices of jowari and bajri during 1896-97 
and 1876-77, together with the average rates. 

IV (a) and (4).—Charts showing the course of monthly 
prices of jowari and bajri from August 1890 to October 
1897. 

V.—-Abstract statement showing - daily averaM number 
and daily maximum number of persons relieved during the 


twelve months (November to October), together with their 
percentages on the total and affected population. 

VI. —Abstract statement showing the total number of 
persons under different classes relieved in tlie year 1896-97 
as compared with 1876-77 for the affected districts. 

VII. —Number of pensocs receiving relief in each of the 
affected districts during 1896-97 and 1876-77. 

VIII. —Mor-tality statistics for the twelve months ending 
October 1897. 

IX. —Land revenue collections, remissions, and suspensions 
for 1896-97 and 1895-96. 

X. —Advances to cultivators under the Loans Acts for each 
of the districts during 1896-97 and 1895-96. 

XI. —Total advances to cultivators under the Loans Acts 
from 1876-77 to 1896-97. 

XII. —Relief workers classified according to castes and 
occupation for May 1897. 

XIII. —Maximum number of persons gratuitously relieved 
and their percentages on the affected population. 

XIV. —Population of affected districts during 1872,1881, 
1891, and 1896. 

XV. —Total area under food and non-food crops in the 
Bombay Presidency (exclusive of Sind) during the twelve 
years from 1885-86 to 1896-97. 

XVI. —Irrigated area in the Bombay Presidency (exclusive 
of Sind) during ten years from 1886-87 to 1896-96. 

XVII. —Retail prices of jowar, bajra and wheat and whole¬ 
sale price of wheat as ruling in Bombay City, together with 
the rate of exchange from 1876-77 to 1896-97. 

XVIII.—Comparative prices of jowar at Bijapnr, Dharwar, 
and Cnddapah (Madras) and of ba]ra at Poona, Karachi and 
Cuddapah during the three months April to June 1897. 

XIX.—Monthly imports and exports of food-grains of the 
districts of the Bombay Presidency from March to October 
1897. (Gasette of India.) 

Appendix A.—Forms devised by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment for reporting the progress of the season of 1897. 
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APPENDIX I, 

Area and Topulation of the affected tracts during the Famine of 1896-97. 


Khandesb • 
Nasik 

Poona . 
Satara 

All medn agar 
Sholapnr , 


Bijapnr 

Belganm 

Dharvar 


Deccan. 


Marnatak. 


Total In ,« i. j 

square miles . Affected . 


! 

POPUL 4 TIOjr . 


Totol in 


Affeeted. 

(1891). 

1896. 

1 , 460,861 ' 

1 

1 , 606,986 

10 

1 , 460,851 

843,682 

883.652 

4 

843,682 

1 , 067,800 

1 , 185,258 

11 

1 , 067,800 

1 , 226,989 

1 , 336,828 

9 

1 , 225,989 

888,766 

987,406 

11 

888,765 

750,680 

878,306 

17 

I 750,689 

i 

796,339 

923 , 7-53 

18 

796,339 

1 , 013,261 

1 , 114,687 

10 

606,630 

1 , 061,314 

1 , 161,979 

10-6 

350,438 

9 , 098,680 

10 , 078,206 

7 , 891,073 


Hotb .- Distress In the hillj western tslukas of Ahraedtissrar Poona and Sstara prored to be greater than was Bret snpposed 

treated ^*“ *’'« first seren disirfcte. and in BcJganm one-half and In Dharwar one-third the area has been so 
' The block type fignrea in the column of assumed popnlation for 1896 represent estimated percentage increase orer the population of 1891. 


I.—Area and Population of the affected tracts during the Famine of 1976-77. 



Kbandegh 
Nasik . 

Poona • 

Satara # 

Abmednagar 
ShoUpnr . 


Bijapnr , 
Belganm # 
Dbarwar . 


Deccan 


Marnatak. 


Amsa. 

Total. 

Affected. 

10,162 

6,600 

8,113 

2,000 

6,099 

2,500 

4,988 

2,682 

6,647 

6,660 

4,496 

4,496 

6,695 

6,695 

4,591 

2,660 

4,664 

3,000 

64,356 

34,183 



1 , 028,642 

729,252 

907,285 

1 , 064,002 

773,938 

718,034 


816,037 

938,760 

988,037 


7 , 963,927 


646,944 

260,000 

818,601 

461,000 

677,376 

718,034 


816,037 

601,000 

630,000 



Koii.—Information for this table has been taken ftom the minute el Sir Bichard Temple, Bart, K,C,8.1.. 
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HlNtrraS OV EVIDBSCE, 


S03 





*64.849 258 1,600,873 628.678 123 969,331 (o) 16.435 473 91,105 126,318 

. ... . . 30,667 1 


38,434 106 

8,660 1.225 
( 6 ) 

188,957 213 


867,328 104 870,881 65,604 618 423,681 135,928 

... . . 42,937 


188,957 213 450,953 671,645 77 661,611 67,006 371 311,0*4 11,351 

Iurlgtted 68,406 1.141 947,238 . ... . ' . 

Dry . 407,282 iSS 2,478,098 463,845 129 749,682 30,407 646 207.833 19,622 

Irrigated 45,871 1.190 682,465 ... ... 12,664 1,042 164,887 19,830 


■ Ctwigated] 77,800 1 1,933 11,880,863 
lola- 7 

pur. ( Irrlgtted 


9,601 11,200 I 14^015 1 


M 931,618 11.935 232 34.660 25,673 

... 38,103 


18 2,146 66 28 18 780 

401 720 3,609 2,182 


2,030,698 ,., 8.181,831 3,114.193 ... 4.075,149 180.342 ... 1,068,131 319,470 

Irrigated I 203.227 ... 3 . 785,193 ... ... 13,065 ... 198,496 146,739 

23 ... 9,967,021 3,114,193 ... 4,075,119 193,507 ... 1,236,627 465,209 


164 243,015 19,179 

1,200 468,955 1,013 

128 217,043 156.776 

1,106 693,074 3,279 

168 22,418 77,417 

904 172,187 

185 45,232 122.570 

1,156 283,869 

39 12,716 38,100 

1,264 570.628 6,281 


182 1,686 1,769 

1,040 28,386 4,658 

536,809 
2,106,779 14,701 

2,648,787 551,570 


Totat Foos.Q3ixp7^i 



Koii.—(1) In the columns ‘ of yield per acre’ traotloua have been oraUted. 

(2) This includes, in the case of rice crop, the outturn iu oloaned rice, while it 1» returned in paddy in the etatement embodied in answer 3 (a), 

(o) Inoludee 1 , 58 T aerca nnder irrigated crop, 
t*) Includes 2.461 do. 

(e) Jowari 436,4!5, wheat 22,704, gram 24.149, malting a total 622,292 acres, or 32 per cent. Of total 0 ,topped area has been exelnded as predneing only fod» 
der.-hut no grain. 

(d) Area amonnting to 738,069 acres or 62 per cent, whtoh, though eown, did not prodnee grain has been eictaded. 

(#) Excludes area* of which reported anna estimates are nil nr less than one anna. vis.. 43.465 under irtw..- .te . 0 = --r... . 

wheat, and 1.8.34 nnder srrrm »r,d nniee -.e.. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Abstract stateae'nt showing daily average number and daily maximum number of persons relieved during 
ike hoelve months {.November to October), together with their percentages on the total and affected 
population, during 1896-97 and 1876-77. 


Himioi. 

Total 

population. 

AfTaoted 

population, 

Daily 
average 
number 
of pertions 
relieved 
dnriug 12 
months. 

PiaoiimaB 

OV COLUKH 4 
oir 

Maximum 

daily 

avenige. 

number 

relievod. 

PsBCBHTiGE OV 
Column 7 

OV 

Monlh In 
which maximum 
occurred. 

filXABXa, 

Column 

2. 

Column 

3. 

Column 

2. 

Column 

3. 

1 

2 

S 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

EhaMeab • 

I9aaik . • 

Poona • • 

Satara . • 

AhmednagiT . 
Sholapnr . . 

Wjapnp , 

Belgauno. , 

Bbarwar • 

Fresidenoy • 

1896 97. 

1.460,851 
843,582 
1,037,800 
1,229,089 
888,756 
76U.689 
796. S39 
1,012,261 
1.061,314 

9,088.580 

1,460 861 
843,582 
l.('67.8'i0 
1,225.989 
888.755 
760, e89 
796,339 
606,630 
360,436 

7.891,073 

16,467 

18,040 

26.121 

16,297 

65,645 

94,036 

75.708 

8,959 

1,612 

321,833 

1*0 

21 

24 

1-3 

7*4 

12*5 

96 

0'9 

0*2 

3-5 

1*0 

21 

24 

1*3 

7-4 
12-5 
96 
1*8 
0*5 

41 

87.811 

36,772 

42.06rt 

81.378 

109,740 

132,561) 

134.131 

20.083 

4,428 

*458,440 

2*6 

4-2 

39 

25 

123 

17-7 

17 0 
1*9 
0-4 

50 

2*6 

4*2 

8-9 

2 5 
12-3 
171 
17*0 

3 9 
1-3 

5-8 

April. 

March. 

Sfpt^mbar. 

April. 

September. 

April. 

Sopiember. 

Do. 

Do, 

V Thla figure rapresente tha 
maxiumm for tha whole 
area in any ona month, 
not the 8um of tha die* 
trict maxima which 
curred in different 

moDihi. 

Khandeab . 

yaaik • . 

Poona, • « 

BaUra • 
Afamednagar j 

Shol&pnr t 

Bijapnr . « 

Belganm « 

Bharwar • 

Fresidenoy* 

1876-77. 

1,028, M2 
729,262 
907,239 
l,06i002 
773,938 
718,034 
818,037 
938,760 
988,037 

7,963,927 

646,914 

250,001 
818,• 01 
461,0-10 
677,876 
718,034 
816,037 
601,000 
630,000 

5,018.992 

8,110 

12,486 

61,271 

33,333 

34.342 

60,951 

66,8^9 

3l,ft60 

37,826 

332,837 

0-6 

1-7 

6 6 
31 
4-4 
86 
81 
3*4 

3- 8 

4- 2 

0*8 

60 

161 

7-2 

5*1 

86 

81 

63 

eo 

6-6 

11,455 

24.68^ 

69.791 

67,515 

60,940 

66.dl7 

166,054 

69,71 

73,623 

*513,878 

11 

34 

77 

6*4 

6‘e 

13-3 

202 

6*4 

7-4 

6‘4 

. 1-7 
9*8 
21-9 

14 6 
7-6 
18-3 
202 

11 9 
11-7 

102 

Septamber* 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Do. 

January. 

August. 

^ay. 

,Juua. 

a Thla figure repraaants tha 
maximum for the. whole 
area in any one month* 
not tha anm of the dis¬ 
trict maxima which 
occurred iu different 
months. 


Not« —For 1896-97 tho affectod population flgurai for Belgaum and Dhtrarar hnva bean taken reepeollTelr at) and } of (he total poptdatlop of the 
distriolo ' The populatloo aguree are according to the censue of 1891. t or 187e-77 the affected and total popnlation figutea hare been taken fiom the 
jninute bj Hie toelleucj the Honourable Sit Ulqhard Temple, Bart, K.C.8.1,, OoTornot of Bombaj, 


APPENDIX VI. 


Abstract statement showing the total number of persons under different classes relieved during the year 
1896-97 as compared with 1876-77 for the affected districts in the Bombay Presidency. 





lil98.»7. 

1876-77, 

Honute. 



Kaliaf 

Dapen- 

Gr*- 

initouhly 

relieved. 

Total daily 

Total 

Relief 

Depen- 

Gra- 

tuituusly 

relieved. 

Total dally 

Total 




workers. 

danta. 

average. 

units* 

workers. 

denU. 

average. 

units. 

1 

0 - a 

3 

* 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Kovember • 

p 


31,496 

78 

7.785 

19 

2,076 

5 

41.367 

808,497 

136,0(8 

100 

»»« 

... 

136,048 

4,0B1,4M 

December • • 



95.883 

74 

190,078 

69 

30,641 

94 

2,441 

2 

128,904 

3,997,884 

254,40:1 

100 

... 

... 

264,408 

7,886,648 

January , • 



76,62) 

23 

9,114 

3 

276,721 

8,647,351 

317,660 

99 

42,017 

15 

4,434 

1 

322,094 

9,084,914 

February . 



258.985 

67 

112,478 

29 

16,891 

4 

388,362 

10,873,856 

231,619 

83 

6,039 

2 

278,675 

7,802,900 

Uaich . • 

4 


287,798 

67 

116,627 

27 

23,234 

6 

427,659 

■ 13.264,330 

226,627 

81 

48,073 

17 

6,687 

2 

280,387 

8,691,097 

April . • 

« 


306.602 

70 

103,147 

23 

29,172 

7 

438,821 

13,164,630 

281,680 

75 

76.762 

21 

16,011 

4 

373,363 

11.200,890 

Mej . . 

ff 


266,535 

72 

69,7u6 

19 

33,499 

9 

369,738 

11,461,909 

361,172 

72 

108,600 

21 

33,148 

7 

602,820 

W,58r,420 

June • « 4 



229.16U 

70 

68.6r8 

18 

38,882 

12 

326 600 

9,818,223 

345,089 

67 

108,806 

21 

60,183 

12 

613,878 

16,416.310 

July . 



268,981 

69 

63,387 

17 

62,382 

14 

374,760 

11,617,250 

266,290 

66 

80.192 

21 

49,812 

13 

386.294 

11,976,114 

August . • 



282.093 

68 

64.667 

16 

65,310 

16 

412,270 

12,780,370 

273,688 

68 

80,043 

19 

63.633 

15 

417,964 

12,956.664 

Beptambar • » 



302.684 

66 

67.204 

15 

88,662 

19 

468,440 

13.763.200 

203,660 

57 

60.435 

17 

92.49:^ 

26 

350,693 

10.697,790 

October 



119,358 

54 

29,327 

14 

70,739 

32 

219,424 

6,802.1M 

79,904 

47 

29,002 

17 

62,058 

36 

171,624 

6,317,244 

Tosaii 


2,629,643 

800,182 

432.292 

8,961.997 

116,939,643 

3,860.761 

634,790 

392.497 

3,994,048 

121,699,581 

Daily average for 12 months 

219,129 

66,680 

30,024 

321,833 


247,230 

62,899 

32,708 

332,837 



NaxE, igiires iu block tjpo represent peTcentagea over total dailj average. 
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Btatenunt thoaing nuuher of pertorii 


ftid diiiriett during 1896-97 and 


Mr, J. W. 
P. Muir- 
Mackentit. 

3rd M»r. 
1898. 


DUMct and kind ol relief. 

N'oyember 

1896. 


January 

1897. 










Daily 



December. 

February. 

March* 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Severn- 

October. 

ayerage 

during 

12 

months. 



, 

Uelief workort 

dt3 

878 

11.200 

22,437 

26,783 

28,065 

17.886 

12,692 

10,468 

4716 

1,286 

666 

11,359 

1 

BapdnddDta . 


337 

4,668 

9,601 

8,625 

9,746 

5,400 

3,876 

3,172 

1,736 

686 

290 

3,988 

/ 

dfsh. \ 

GrataitouBly re- 
lieyed. 

111 


Iks 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

626 

6«7 

863 

120 

1 

Totil dallj 

413 

1,245 

16,788 

31,938 

34,403 

37,811 

23,288 

16,467 

13.640 

6,976 

2,418 

1,218 

16,467 

1 

ftTorage. 










Total oniti . 

9,303 

38,595 

488,498 

891,264 

1,066,648 

1.134.330 

721,866 

494,010 

422,840 

216,266 

72,640 

37,768 



Belief Workers 

2,953 

8,107 

16.647 

19,760 

22.907 

21.680 

19.205 

13,500 

10,493 

4,256 

3,061 

1,681 

11,961 

1 

Dependents . 

1,133 

3,608 

9,142 

10,210 

12.720 

8,094 

7,128 

6,838 

4,260 

1,676 

1.243 

413 

6,621 

f 

Gratuitously re- 

• •a 

a*. 

18 

107 

145 

165 

434 

885 

1,685 

1,692 

1,182 

464 

668 

Kaaik.C 

lieyed. 










1 

Total daily 

4,083 

11,7] 5 

25,702 

30,067 

36.772 

30,839 

26,787 

20,223 

16,328 

7,623 

6.476 

1,978 

18,040 

1 

ayerage. 









Total units . 

85,806 

363,165 

798.762 

841,876 

1.108,032 

926,170 

829,777 

626,913 

606.168 

233,213 

164,280 

61,318 

■a. 


Belief vorkera 

fi,7dl 

8,037 

14.668 

16,783 

13,683 

16,871 

22,223 

19,208 

8,648 

13,037 

14,830 

11,444 

13,663 

j 

Dependents • 

3,010 

3,799 

7,385 

6,133 

2,981 

2,629 

8,346 

3,111 

1,977 

3,114 

3,227 

2,485 

3,599 

/ 

Oratnitouaij re- 

860 

1,035 

2,366 

2,756 

iOS2 

5.743 

6,668 

9,085 

11,262 

13,700 

23,993 

23,999 

8,859 

Toona.f 

lieyed. 









1 

Tetsl daily 

9,611 

12,861 

24,409 

24,861 

21,616 

26,243 

32,134 

31,404 

21,777 

20,860 

42,066 

37,928 

26,121 

1 

arerage. 














Total units • 

201.831 

398.691 

786,679 

690,228 

666,906 

767,290 

996,164 

942,120 

076,087 

925,660 

1,261,680 

1.176,768 

... 


Belief workere 

666 

6,740 

17,479 

22,698 

26,606 

27,311 

11,183 

7,676 

10,214 

7.460 

11,627 

6,237 

12,998 

■I 

Dependents , 

177 

1,270 

3,837 

4,676 

3.604 

4,019 

1,945 

1,498 

1,637 

632 

1,260 

949 

2,100 

1 

Gretnltosely re- 

23 

1 

4 

13 

38 

48 

171 

384 

1,406 

3,365 

6,378 

3,679 

1,199 

Satua.t 

lieyed, 









1 

Total dally 
ayerage. 

866 

8,011 

21,320 

27,286 

30,418 

31.378 

13,299 

9,467 

13,167 

11,447 

18,166 

30,766 

16,297 


Total nslti . 

18,188 

248,341 

660,920 

764,008 

943.968 

941,340 

4X2,269 

283,710 

407,867 

364,857 

644,950 

333,716 


i 

Belief workers 

2,685 

10,647 

28,044 

52.847 

69,851 

02,735 

48,840 

38,161 

66.069 

61,326 

67,249 

32,884 

43,670 

1 

Dependents . 

... 

3,762 

13,681 

27,618 

31,67<1 

24,244 

11.224 

12,046 

10,771 

14,936 

19,407 

9,467 

16,427 

Ab- f 

Gratultoualy re 


.as 

20 

1.024 

2,253 

4^680 

5,833 

7,246 

12,615 

17,363 

22,991 

16,463 

7,448 

med' ( 

Hayed, 












mKM. \ 

Total dally 

2,685 

14,309 

41,645 

81,489 

94,860 

91,659 

66,897 

67,463 

86,356 

83,616 

109,740 

67,814 

66,646 

1 

ayerage. 















Total units , 

60,385 

413,679 

1.290,995 

2,381,692 

2,941,280 

2,749,770 

2,042,807 

1,723,690 

2,646,006 

2,692,065 

3,292.200 

1,792,234 

... 

/ 

Belief workers 

8,417 

34,029 

48,147 

64,486 

76,870 

89,460 

87,760 

80,616 

72.692 

79,446 

81,005 

40,655 

63,617 

1 

Dependents . 

1,891 

10,694 

20.686 

32,217 

36,677 

35,438 

27,179 

23,633 

22,740 

25,420 

26,317 

12,069 

22,823 


QratoHouily re 
lieyed. 

1,170 

1,170 

2,828 

5.966 

6,260 

7.652 

8,505 

8,276 

10,060 

12,428 

15,621 

11,747 

7,647 

pur 

Total daily 

11,608 

45,893 

71,661 

102,669 

119,707 

132,550 

123,494 

112,426 

106,418 

117,293 

121,943 

6A471 

94,066 


ayerage. 














Total units . 

241,668 

1,422,683 

2.221,491 

2,874,732 

3,710.917 

3,976,600 

3,828,314 

3,372,760 

3.267,958 

3,636,083 

3,658,290 

1,998,601 

... 


Belief workers 

9,636 

25,382 

50,825 

68.449 

56,862 

52,391 

46,357 

60,290 

78,000 

104,301 

103,483 

19.786 

64,812 


Dependents . 

1,574 

6,870 

16.701 

21,407 

19,002 

15,908 

10,440 

6,719 

11,221 

16,266 

13,886 

2,968 

11,830 

1 

Gratnitoaaly re- 

23 

225 

3.703 

6,568 

8,649 

9,448 

10,348 

11,648 

13,818 

14,362 

16,763 

13,300 

9,064 

Btiapnil 

lieyed. 










Total daily 

11,133 

32.477 

71,232 

86,444 

84,403 

77.747 

69,140 

68,667 

103,127 

133,929 

134,131 

36,064 

76,706 


average. 















Total units . 

233,793 

1,006,787 

2.208,192 

2,420,432 

2,616,493 

2.332,410 

3,143,340 

2,069,710 

3,196,937 

4,161,799 

4,023,930 

1,117,674 

... 


^ Belief workers 

248 

1,186 

2,074 

2,566 

4,110 

7,647 

10,616 

6,935 

11,348 

16,056 

16.846 

5,746 

7,029 


Denendenta 


OQfk 

•oo 
















MINUTES OF ETIDENCB. 


Mr. J. W, 

JP. 

Maekemie, 

3rd Mar. 
1898. 




APPENDIX N\l—emtd. 


Statement ehowUg number of persone 


receiving 


relief in each of the affected districts during 1896-97 and 
1876~77 —continued. 



i 






1S;6'77. 







district and kind of relief 

JoTember , 
1876. 

! 

)ecember. 

January . 
1877. ^ 

■■ 

Pebrutry. 

Afarcb. 

April. 

May, 

Jane- 

July* 

Augnst. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

J 

Oetober. < 

D 

Dsily 

irem^e 

dariosr 

12 

lonths. 


■ 

Belief woikere 

3,267 

4,714 

2,828 

4,023 

3,029 

3,399 

2,609 

3,386 

2,502 

8,622 

0,398 

3,961 

4,14* 

j 

Dependents . 

... 

... 

... 

803 

927 

951 

708 

450 

634 

1,885 

2.638 

1,191 

649 


Grstoitonsly re- 

tt* 

... 


... 

100 

16$ 

50 

4 


168 

619 

384 

lie 

desb. ( 

Ue¥ed. 

Total daily 

3,267 

4,714 

2.929 

4.831 

4,062 

4,513 

3,367 

2,840 

3,138 

10,672 

11,455 

5,636 

8,110. 

1 

arerage 

Total Quits . 

98,010 

149,134 

90.768 

135,268 

125,922 

135.390 

104,377 

85,200 

97,216 

330,832 

3*3,650 

171,616 


, 

1 

Relief workers 

7,382 

14,276 

18.000 

16,078 

13.580 

17.S72 

10,224 

6.617 

4,0D9 

4,637 

5.-186 

1.003 

9,788 

j 

Dependenta , 


... 


6,169 

1 4,420 

6.812 

4,529 

2.996 

2.07S 

2,016 

2.869 

1,Q?0 

2,663 

1 

GrainitOQsly re- 



18 

22 

4 

4 

38 

104 

68 

300 

193 

167 

67 

Nuik [ 

liered. 

Total dally 

7.3S2 

14.276 

18,018 

20,269 

18,016 

24,638 

H791 

8,617 

6.141 

6,763 

8,538 

2.330 

12,485 

1 

arerage. 

Total QciU . : 

221,4l;0 

^i,626 

858,658 

507,633 

668,492 

740,640 

1 458,521 

258,610 

190,371 

209,343 

256,140 

7S.230 

M. 

, 

Belief worlere 

20,66i 

40.250 

63,333 

41,786 

83,223 

36,328 

44,789 

39,909 

30,343 

29,617 

24,406 

15,583 

33,931 

I 

Dependents . 

... 

... 

... 

17.106 

12,116 

13.664 

17,601 

15,170 

11,198 

9,603 

8.9S3 

6,696 

9,253 

J 

Qiatnltonslj le- 


... 

1,684 

1,7«6 

2,200 

4,301 

7,601 

12,729 

12,420 

21.650 

24,474 

8,209 

8,088 

Poonk ( 

lieved. ' 

1 Total dail) 

20,664 

40,250 . 

. ! 

1 65,027 

60,657 

47,623 

6^293 

89,791 

67.868 

; 63.959 

67,776 

67,863 

29.488 

81,271 

1 

[ arerage . 

Total emits . 

619.620 

1,247,760 

1,706,837 

1,698,396 

1,476,468 

1,628,790 

i 

2,163,621 

: 2,036,0*0 

1,672,729 

1,701,025 

1,7-35,890 

914,128 


Belief votkere 

4,371 

18,074 

18,923 

23,900 

28,778 

1 

82.636 

44.295 

48,531 

29,438 

20,0V1 

17,096 

9.S3I 

M,327 


Oependoots . 

... 

... 

1 

6,210 

7.4S3 ; 

11,444 

18,127 

1 

15,216 

10.083 

6,466 ' 

2,654 

1,172 

6,313 


Qratnltouely te- 

M 

... 

... 

24 

197 

645 

1,833 

3,768 

3,051 

6,346 

10,342 

7.113 

2.6» 

8«t*n 

iieved. 

Total daily 

4,571 ' 

16,174 

13,928 

80.140 

34.468 

44,725 

62,256 

67,615 

42,572 ' 

30,852 

29,991 

1 

18.116 

33,333 


average. 

Total units . 

m,l30 

483,284 

586,768 

843,930 

1,008,198 

1.341,750 

1,929,905 

3,025.450 

1,319.732 

988,113 

899,730 

861.590 

/ 

Belief workei'e 

29,565 

36,285 

26.555 

13,681 

17,762 

26,788 

29,341 

31,762 

28,617 

28,143 

37,389 

2.119 

24,3X6 


Dependeots . 

... 

... 

... 

3,013 

3.422 

9,709 

11.391 

13,639 

33,634 

12,476 

: 11,3C4 

7,748 

7,203 

1 1 

Grstultouilj re- 


... 


8S9 

1.118 

1,711 

3,512 

5,539 

3,218 

2,967 

3,429 

4.548 

2,383 


lisTed. 

Total daily 

28,665 

33.286 

27,499 

17,563 

22.292 

37,208 

44,2^ 

60,940 

46,649 

43,885 

42,682 

14,411 

34,342 

, 

STerags. 

Total units , 

888.650 

1,124,836 

852,469 

491,764 

891,052 

1,116,240 

1,371,264 

1,628,200 

1,412,019 

1.360,435 

1,2S0,430 

446,741 


Belief workete 

47.821 

86.839 

94,899 

80,231 

46,775 

48,925 

61,3fe 

62,173 

29,927 

10,560 

13.797 

10,101 

46,666 

1 

Dependents . 

... 


... 

6,379 

11,556 

14,503 

10,513 

19,578 

{ 9,132 

4,485 

4.221 

3.526 

7,760 

1 

OTatuitoasly re^ 


... 

1,018 

1,429 

813 

2,194 

6,501 

16.068 

! 10,436 

9,236 

17,590 

14.347 

8,S$5 

Sholit* ( 
par, \ 

UeTod. 

Total dail} 

47,821 

86,839 

95,617 

68,039 

59.144 

85,n82 

87.302 

87,818 

j 

49,645 

30,271 

35,608 

27,973 

60,951 

1 

average. 

Total units . 

1,434,630 

3,682,709 

2.964,127 

1.828,002 

1,833,464 

1,970,460 

2,708,222 

2.634,5*0 

1 

j 1,635.895 

93S.401 

1.068,240 

887,103 


1 Belief workers 

3,420 

16,608 

46,113 

80,738 

28,615 

43,356 

72,401 

78,976 

1 

I 84.731 

119.747 

62,519 

10,123 

40,362 


Dependents . 

... 

... 

... 

2,011 

2.789 

6,879 

17,745 

22.147 

22,298 

32,106 

13.671 

2,^3 

10,167 

Bijkpatj 

Gratoitoxuly re 


»«• 

188 

201 

S92 

1,030 

2,994 

10,099 

13,656 

13,202 

18,773 

14,9^ 

0 340 

lie Ted. 

Total daily 

3,420 

16.608 

46.301 

38,950 

31,793 

61,284 

93,140 

111,822 

120,683 

365,054 

84.8fS 

27,628 

68,869 


j average. 

i/>>j con 

8U 

1 4^4 331 

T OflOflOfl 

1 985.076 

1.837.920 

2,887,340 

3.354.060 

1 3.741,173 

16,116,674 

3.545,860 

&53,27& 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Moriality Statistics for the 12 months ending October 1897. 


Mr. J. W. 
F.Muir- 
Mackenzie. 


(Aj» worked out from figures given in Government Resolution No. 2010, dated 20lh December 1897.) Sri Mar. 


Distbict. 

Annual average 
of five years. 

For 12 months 
from November 
1896 to 
October 1897. 

Ferceotage 
iuorease over 
average. 

Khandesh . 

• 

• • 

• 


49,856 

61,043 

+ 24 

Nasik . . 


• « 

t t 

• 

80,024 

46,019 

+ 53 

Poona . . 

• 

• • 

• • 

« 

38,072 

66,412 

+ 67 

Satara . . 

• 

• • 

• • 

» 

88,472 

61,894 

+ 61 

Ahmednagar 

• 

• « 

• • 

• 

82,208 

88,293 

+ 18 

Sholapnr . 

• 

• • 

• « 

• 

24,708 

83,868 

+ 37 

Bijapur . 

• 

• • 

• ■ 

• 

21,732 

85,851 

+ 62 

Balgautn . 

• 

• • 

• • 

• 

28,488 

41,028 

+ 44 

Dbarwar 

« 

• • 

• • 

» 

81,932 

37,797 

+ 18 




Total 

• 

289,992 

410,700 

41-6 


APPENDIX IX. 


Statement showing Land Revenue Collections, Remissions and Suspensions for 1896-97 and 1895-96. 




1898-97. 1 

1895-98. 




CottEOViona. 





Bbvisbxoitb, 


Diintot. 


Tot»l 

demand. 

Already 

collected. 

OrdsTsd to 
be collected 

at ouce. 

Bemia* 

slona* 

SaspsD' 

aiona. 

Total 

demand. 

Collectione. 

Introdoo 

tion 

of ReriaioD 
Surrey- 
lands taken 

Failure of 
otopa and 
other 

Outatandlnf: 

balance. 









up for 
apecial pnr- 

causes. 












poses. 





B 

B 

fi 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 





40,43,887 

38,82,457 

13,200 


1.38,493 

40,35,467 

40,10,069 

18.791 

3XB 

8,299 

1,980 

102 

KhanAeab . • 

NMik 

Ahmednteu • 

• 

• 

16.68,709 

18.39,669 

8601 

1A83.784 

95-64 

16,31,348 

93-40 

12.01,850 

• 0-33 

87,9-26 

4-36 

8,838 

0'42 

31,698 

0-38 

67 

330 

1 , of, 409 

16,64,312 

16,69,087 

16,61,218 

I6,3r,97a 

388 

31,009 

726 

■ 

13,29,688 

B6 

6 18 
96.366 

13,66,803 

13,49,938 

7,346 

793 

816 

Poona . • 


90-37 

2-38 

... 

7-26 


11,06,916 

9,11.233 

69.903 

619 

1,24.263 






ehoUpar . 


20,11,479 

8&39 

19.35,660 

6-32 

40.^ 

200 

0-05 

U'2l 

36,569 

11,29,780 

11,19,322 

8^903 

686 

86fti 

Scui. • 


8623 


1-77 

18,60,627 

18,02,868 

43,9*0 

66 

3,673 

Totiii 


1,16,87,130 

1,09,61,129 

93-70 

2,29,715 

i-97 

16,204 

013 

4,91,062 

4'20 

1,18,97,976 

1,1A71,371 

1,08,377 

2,489 

16,739 

BelginTo , 


16,66.368 

16,65,70* 

99-96 

664 

0-04 



16,66,366 

16,64,793 

6 

1 

6M 

Bljupur 

• 

1A17.916 

10,96,813 
77 35 

39,080 

2-76 

4 

2,M,018 

19-9 

1^20,176 

H20,370 


27 

79 - 

Bhsrwar . • 


26.21,046 

26,14.388 

(1)874 


6,783 

26,69,486 

28,68^886 


24 

876 



99-74 

0-03 


0-23 




Total 


66,08,328 

61.76.905 

40,818 

4 

J.07.801 

68,85,297 

66,34,028 

6 

62 

1,210 




94-03 

0-74 


5-23 


Thin. 


11,89,424 

11,10,685 

3,602 

227 

69,010 

1],66.5« 

11,64,682 

36 

103 

727 

XolabA • • 


12.66,660 

12,63,816 

2,042 


693 

13,29,909 

12,42,836 

66.368 

669 

149 

Bitaagiri . 


8,76,846 

8,49,696 

1,933 

6,660 

(2)20,286 

9,16,773 

8,62,69a 

42,814 

286 

19,980 

Kuiu. . . 


10,11,746 

8,62,482 


870 

(6)48,394 

10,10,916 

10,10,134 


748 

33 

TOIiiL 


43,44,666 

41,92,678 

8,677 

7,047 

1.38,363 

44,12,145 

42,60,3*6 

1,29,218 

1,702 

20,860 

Ahmedahwl 


16,41.815 

, 16,21,318 

(3) 1,973 

(3) 18,624 

mm 


16*47,959 

1,497 

3.571 

18,720 

K.lr. 


21.36,682 

21,30,777 

336 

4,469 



21,22.834 

106 

A384 

264 

Puuh M.h.li . 


3,26,986 

3,28,122 

163 

(4)711 


3.33,643 

3,31,426- 

314 

1,896 

8 

broach . « 


23,08,969 

22,60,808 

1,960 

463 

48,739 

23,03.856 

22,68,348 

447 

11,485 

83,676 

Surat • , • 


23,67,047 

23,54,436 


2,812 

...... 

23.66,083 

23,61,623 

172 

1,952 

1,433 

ToTin 

• 

88.70,399 

86.93,460 

4,431 

28,769 

46,738 

67,92,306 

87,12,092 

2,826 

1 23,288 

64,20* 


^ B648 outstanding from nnaSeotod talnkas Icoluds sums to be adjuated and sums recorerod. 

(8) Of this to bo rocotered from khots at lime of passing ksbulajata. 

CS) Of the oatstondiog balaoco fil2,921. filO,M8 are to be written ol and included in rimisslona and the rest shown as to be rocorersd at onee. 

14) Hupees 200 for lands taken up for Kailway* fil67 IrreooTenbU m rnyati desampod or died« erroneooaly rooorered and tbeiefore writtaa 
•h, and rest remitted on account of non-cnltlTatloD. eto» 

(b) Balance outsUading. 

Box. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Advantet to Cultivators under tie Loans Acts for each of the Districts during 1S96-97 and 1895-96. 



Dibtbict. 




1896-07. 


1895-96. 

Under the 
Land lui* 
pi’ovemeut 
Loane Act> 
XIX of 1883. 

Under the 
Agricaltur- 
ista’ Loana 
Act, XU of 
1884. 

Total. 

Under the 
Land Im- 
piovement 
Loans Act, 
XIX o£1883. 

Under the 
Agricultuf 
iata’ I^oanR 
Act, Xll of 
1884. 

Total. 





B 

B 

B 

E 

B 

E 


Deooan. 









Khandesb . 

• • 

• « 


1,42,195 

66,341 

2,08,536 

23,000 

9,321 

32,321 

blasik 

• « 

• • 


1,39,755 

83,848 

1,73,603 

36,452 

6,977 

42,429 

Ahtnednagar 

a • 

■ • 


6,56,176 

1,27,953 

7,84,129 

25,410 

2,406 

27,815 

Poona . 

a • 

• • 


3,72,903 

1,02,464 

4,75,367 

84,635 

170 

34,805 

Sholspur 

• 

• • 


3,67,050 

1,37,485 

6>04,535 

24,875 

1,475 

26,350 

S&taia. » 

• • 

•> •> 


8,eU93 

61,077 

4,12,470 

37,570 

550 

38,120 



Total 

• 

20,29,472 

6,29,168 

25.68,640 

1,81,942 

19,898 

2,01,840 


Karnatai. 









Belgaum • 

a « 

• « 


4,03,750 

18,464 

4,22,214 

1,66,525 

675 

1,67,100 

Bijapur . 

• • 

• • 


9,18,625 

2,11,057 

11,89,682 

97,020 

... 

97,020 

DharnAT • 

» • 

• • 


2,66,830 

53,691 

3,20,521 

1,67,176 

2,780 

1,69,956 



Total 


16,89,205 

2,83,212 

18,72,417 

4,30,720 

3,355 

4,84,076 


Konkan. 









Thsna. 

• « 


. 

6,076 

1,090 

6,166 

6,260 

1,090 

6,340 

Kolaba . 

« * 

• • 

a 

61,870 

8,740 

61,610 

16,410 

16,805 

88,215 

Batnagiri i« 

« « 

« • 

• 

16,015 

20,734 

36,749 

7,956 

3,295 

11,250 

Eanara • 

4 « 

* 

• 


350 

850 

18,125 

1,225 

14,350 



Total 

■ 

72,960 

31,914 

1,04,874 

42,740 

22,416 

65,156 


Oufarat. 









Abmedabad 

• • 

• • 


8,706 

2.776 

6,480 

12,736 

7,230 

19,966 

Kaira 

• « 

« • 


7,500 

4,788 

12,348 

1,620 

19,503 

21,023 

Pancb Mabala 

• • 

• « 


650 

4,775 

6,325 

S.'iO 

8,194 

8,844 

Broach 

• • 

« • 


665 

9,396 

9,961 

2,235 

46,^255 

48,490 

Surat • 

• • 

« • 

• 

15,165 

7,683 

22,848 

26,686 

27,980 

63,565 



TotoT 

« 

27,536 

29,417 

66,952 

42,426 

1,09,462 

1,61,887 


Sind. 









Karachi 

• • 

* • 

• 

23,785 

64,395 

88,180 

19,760 

63,095 

72,845 

Hyderabad 

• • 

• • 


23,540 

6,615 

29,166 

45,830 

19,545 

65,575 

Shikarpur . 

• • 

• « 


47,306 

11,545 

68,860 

47.539 

16,052 

62,591 

Thar and Parkar 

• • 


13,460 

8,770 

17,220 

13,140 

980 

14,120 

Upper Sind frontier . 



7,370 

1,050 

8,420 

9,790 

8,886 

18,675 



Total 

• 

1,16,460 

86,375 

2,01,825 

1,36,049 

97,657 

2,33,606 


6teiirs Total 

• 

38,34,622 

9,60.086 

47,94,708 

8,33,876 

2,52,687 

16,86,666 
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APPENDIX XL 

Total Advaneet to CuUivaiort under the Loant AH from l(ff6-77 to 1896-97. 


Tnan. 

Land Improra- 
m*nt Lwnt 

Aot. XIX 0 /1888. 

AgrienltorUU’ 
Loant Aet, 111 
0/1884. 

Tot*!. 




H 

R 

R 

1876-77 . 

• • • • 

« « • 

1,64,499 

1 

94409 

8,48406 

1877-78 . . . 

• • • • 

• • # 

14,967 

8,79,494 

844,461 

1878-79 . 

• • • • 

• • • 

1 

8»893 

I 

81480 

89,488 

1879-80 . 

• • • • 

• • • 

1 

8,891 

77,429 

86480 

1880-81 . 

• « • • 


4,818 

86468 

89,465 

1881-88 . 

• • • • 

• • • 

16,845 

66408 

71447 

188^8S . 

• • • • 


1 

88488* 

76,771 

1883 84 . . . 

« • • • 

• • « 

8,980 

71,678 

80,658 

1884-8S . « . 

♦ • • « 

• » * 

80,665 

42,264 

78489 

1886-86 . % • 

• • • « 

« t • 

89,817 

41,798 

71,115 

1888-87 . . . 

• • • « 

• • • 

Wfiil 

28,045 

90476 

1887-88 . 

• • « f 

• • • 

81J760 

1 

9;ii5 

40^75 

1 

1888-89 . 

• • « « 

• • • 

68,290 

81,185 

1 

83,414 

1889-90 . 

• • • « 

• • • 

78,390 

47448 

14448 S 

1890-91 . 

• • • • 

• • • 

1,76,600 

70491 

2,46491 

1891-98 . 

• 6 • • 

• • • 

9,87,891 

8,19487 

12,07,778 

1898-98 . . . 

« • • • 

r 

849,177 

148,116 

437,593 

1 

1898-94 . 


• • • 

4,96,898 

1 

142,910 

6,09,308 

1894-96 . 

• • • • 

• • » 

740,458 

1,57,659 

9,18,127 

1895-96 . 

• • • • 

• • • 

8,81,485 

2,68,574 

1040,009 

1896-97 . 

• • • • 


8844,688 

9,60466 

4744 , 70 s 


* For'USS^th«d«UUa aateUw twodUbrmtt Aeteare not wtUable {«r 8twL Tbe total/or tbatyear iodadM 
Iw Bind, 


Mr. J. W. 
P. Mnir- 
MatdeeuHe. 

MMart 

iSM. 


2>a 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Relief Worker» elatsified according to Castes and Occupation for Map 1897, 


Total Percentage Total of worker* 

number on total population on total 
of number of of each popula- 
woiker*. worker*. caate. tion of each 

caate. 


PSSCaNTAOB IKCBB18B 
OB SEOBBASE OTBB 
Percentage BATloa of wobebbb 
T otal of worker* IH Fbbbuaby Io 


m . I Total 
Total , .. 

worker* P0P"'“‘'0° i 
worsers, - -««<<» 

8- column k 


Rbmabki. 


Eeansebh. 
Cultivating Clattet. 


Eunbia 

Kali* 

Vaujaru 


Total 

Laboaring Clattes. 


Mabar* 

Bhil* 

Manga 


Mnialman* ' . 

Otbera • . 


Qbasd TOXAIi 

Nasik. 

Cultivating Claeses. 


Eunbi* 

Kolia 

Vanjaria 


Total 

XaioBrtn^ Classes. 


Mahara 
Bhili 
Manga 
I Kathodi* 
Bamoabi* 


Mnsalmana 

Otbera 


Qbabb Totai. 
POOBA. 

Cultivating Classesi 


Knnbia 

Kolia 

Mali* 

Dbangar* 




S85.818 

67,764 

84,012 


4,214 23-3 477,594 09 _8'4 —0-5 


7,956 

43-8 

100,036 

2,453 

13-5 

244,757 

667 

8-1 

12,066 

30,966 

60-4 

366,868 

445 

2-6 

112,049 

2,508 

: 13-8 

887,738 

18,133 

100-0 

1,334,239 




•9 I +10-7 

1-0 I +5'8 I +0-4 

M I +J-4 


8-1 417-6 +0-3 


0-4 —0-6 —0-2 

0-6 —6-4 —0-3 
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Mr.J. W. 
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KTSTTJTES OE ETIDEITCB." 




m-.j-w. 

V. Mtlir- 

Mieiemie, 

Srd Mvr. 

1808. 


APPKNDIX Xll—concluded. 


Casts. 

1 

Total 

nnmber 

of 

workers- 

Percentage 
on total 
number of 
workers. 

Totiil 

population 
of each 
caste. 

e 

1 

Percentage 
of workers 
on total 

^EBCRyTAGB IKCREA8E 
OR DKOKBASE OTKR ' 
RATIOS OP ■\VORKKR3 

IN Fkbruabt to 

nEAIABKIL 

population 
of each 

caste. 

Total 
workers, 
column 3. 

1 

Total 1 
population , 
of caste, 
column 5. | 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


9 

AnjlKDNAQAB— co)i/inu«<i. 








Musaliuaus ...» 

1,204 

31 

47,071 

2*5 

—0-1 

— 1-3 


Otliers . . . • 

2,114 

6‘5 

185,441 

1-1 

+ 1-7 

I.. 


Geakd TQI4S 

38,905 

100-0 

864,008 

4-5 

... 

-20 


Sholapue. 








Cultivating ClasiM. 








KnnbU , , . • 

27,823 

32-1 

229,095 

12-1 

+ 4-1 

+ 3-2 


Mails . . E • « 

1,587 

1-8 

28,793 

6-5 

—0-5 

—0-2 


Dhangars . • . • 

7,347 

8*5 

81,379 

9-0 

—0-5 

+ 1-0 


Total 

36,757 

42-4 

839,267 

10-8 

+ 3-1 

+ 2-5 


Labouring Clasus, 








Mahars ami Holara 

26,227 

30-3 

69,533 

37-7 

+ 0-8 

+ 6-9 


Slangs .... 

10,078 

11-7 

28,087 

85-9 

+ O'o 

+ 7-0 


Kamosbis , . . . 

1,416 

1-7 

4,689 

SO-2 

-0-1 

+ 2-7 


Total . 

37,721 

43-7 

102,309 

86-9 

+ 1-2 

+ 6-8 


Masalmans . . . . 

2,830 

8-2 

53,916 

6-2 

-0-6 



Others . . . . 

9,296 

10-7 

214,427 

4-3 

—3-7 

—0-6 


Geakd Total . 

86,604 

100-0 

709,919 

12-2 

a«r 

+ 2-0 


Fi«ruB. 








Culiivaiing Ciatsei.. 








Liogayata . . . . 

9,617 

21-1 

155,143 

6-1 

—2-9 

—3-1 


Kaubis . . . . 

887 

2-0 

22,780 

3-8 

— 0-6 

—3-1 


Kshatriyas & Rnipiits . , 

465 

1-0 

18,365 

2-5 

—2-0 

-7-1 


Dbangai’s . . . . 

7,823 

17-3 

112,58-2 

6-9 

-0-8 

—2-7 


Kabligai's . . . . 

1,894 

4-2 

32,750 

5-8 

—0-3 

—2-4 


Total 

20,576 

45-6 

341,620 

6‘0 

1 

—6-6 

—3-1 


X^ahouring Clones. 








Mahars . . . . 

6,767 

12-8 

81,632 

18-2 

+ 1-3 

—3-6 


Mangs . . . . 

3,)U 

fi-9 

34,719 

8-9 

+ 1-3 

-0-8 


Bersd and Karno.-^his 

3,494 

7-7 

27,249 

12-8 

+ 1-8 

-0-1 


Totftl 

12,375 

27-4 

93,600 

13-2 

+ 4-4 

—1-6 


.Vusalmar.s . . . . 

6,695 

14-8 

88,522 

7-6 

+ 0-8 

-1-9 


Utben. . . . . 

6,508 

12-2 

223,983 

2-4 

+ 1-4 

—0-5 


Geakd Total . 

45,151 

100-0 

747,726 

1 G-0 

1_ 

• 4. 

—2-0 
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APPENDIX XHL 


Maxiinvrtt numher of persons gratuiiouslf relieved and their perceniages on the affected pcpulaticrt. 


District. , 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Affected 

popalation. 

Maximum 
average num* 
her of persons 
gratuitously 
relieved. 

Percentage 
on affected 
population. 

Month in which 
the mtiximum 
reached. 

■ 

Ehandesh . 

• • 

• 

■ 


1,460,851 

1.460,851 

547 

0'04 

September. 

Nasik 


■ 


• 

843,582 

843,583 

1,692 

0-20 

August, 

Poona 

• • 

• 



1,067,800 

1,067,800 

23,999 

2-24 

October. 

SatarA 

• • 

• « 



1,225,989 

1,225,989 

5,378 

0-43 

Septcinhor. 

Ahmednagar 

♦ • 

• • 

« • 

• 

£88,755 

888,755 

22,994 

2-58 

Do. 

Sholapur . 

• • 


• ■ 

• 

780,689 

750,689 

15,621 

208 

Do. 

Bijiipur 

• • 


• « 

• 

796,339 

796,339 

16,763 

2T0 

Do, 

fielgaum . 

• • 

• 

• 4 

• 

1,013,261 

606,630 

1,049 

0-21 

Do. 

Dharwar . 

• • 

• • 


■ 

1,051,314 

350,438 

1,025 

029 

Do. 




Total 

• 

9,098,580 

7,891,073 

89,068 

1-13 



APPENDIX XIV. 

Topulatiun of affected districts during 18f2, 1881, 1891 and 1896, 


l«o 

DlBTBICI. 

1872. 

1681. 

1891. 

Animal rate 
of inci-euse 
between 
1881 and 
1891. 

Kstiinated 

population, 

1896. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 












i’er cent. 


1 

Kbandesh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,044,821 

1,252,016 
+ ZO'll 

1,460,851 
+16-68 

+ 1-66 

1,606,936 

S 

Nasik . • 

• 


• 




131,153 

781,206 
+ o'88 

848,582 
+ 7'98 

+ 0-79 

883,652 

3 

Ahmednagar * 

« 


• 

9 



777,130 

760,021 
— Be48 

888,765 
+ lS-50 

+ 1-85 

987,406 

4 

Poona . 



• 




922,560 

901,828 

-2-25 

1,067,800 
+ 18-40 

+ 

1,186,268 

6 

Sholapur • 



* 




720,299 

583,411 

—19-02 

750,689 
+ 28 67 

+ 2-86 

878,306 

6 

Satara . 

• 



9 

9 


1,062,121 

1,062,350 
+ 002 

1,325,989 
-r 15-40 

+ 1-54 

1,336,328 

7 

Belgaum , . 

• 

• 

• 

9 

• 


946,893 

865,922 

—856 

1,013,261 
+17-03 

+ 1-70 

I,3!l4,587 

8 

Bijapur . 

• 

0 

• 

9 

• 


815,317 

626,889 

—2177 

796,339 
+ 27-03 

+ 2-70 

923,758 

» 

Dharwar . 



• 


« 


989,703 

893,587 

-107S 

1,051,314 
+ 17-65 

+ 1-76 

1,161,701 


Note. _The fisures in italics in columns 4 and 6 show percentage of increase. Column 7 shows the population for 1891 + 

estimated increase tor 6 jrears at the percentage rate given in column & 


Mr. J. W. 
P, Muir- 
MackeuHe, 

3rd Mdr, 

im. 




















P, Muir* 
Maehetit, 

Srd Mar, 
1898. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


Statement eiowing total area nnierfood and nonrfood eropt for the 19 feart from 1885-66 to IS96‘S7, 

i» tke Bomhatf Pretideney (eeelnding Sind), 

(Am in tern, OOOi omitttd.) 


CaoM. 

1 

18IM6. 

188847. 

1887 88.; 

1 

188840. 

lt84«. 

18(141. 

1881431 

18(144,1 

188MA 

188848 

13(847 

1 



Aaioa. 

Aoitt. 

Aoroa. 

1 

Atttt, 

Aono. 

Aoaa. 

Aaiaa, 

Aona. 

loiaa 

Aaiaa. 

Acaaa. 

Aaiaa. 

Aaaa. 

Jtwaii ..... 

4 

7.8«7 

txst 

7,111 

AtlO 

7,888 

AM 

8.SII 

7,111 

7,411 

7.188 

7.118 

».4M 

7,418 

Bftjli • a • • 4 

4 

4.U0 

A80t 

4,888 

8.848 

AtM 

1 

A887 

1 

4,4(1 

A084 

A488 

AW 

8.918 

AMT 

Fadd; . 

4 

ija» 

1.M0 

1.714 

1.888 

1.488 

1,(41 

1.H4 

AM 

A711 

1,7(8 

A714 

1,(88 

Atn 

Wbirt • • 4 • • 

4 

tjasT 

1,887 

l.«8 

1,078 

AIM 

1,818 

1,788 

1.818 

1.888 

A041 

A788 

1,088 

AMS 

Olhtn. 

4 


1.880 

1,001 

AOll 

1,881 

1,884 

1,(11 

1.(88 

1,787 

A711 

l,8tt 

At» 

ATU 

ratal. Conala 

4 

17,<u 

18,888 

17.6M 

18,040 

17.8M 

17,888 

18,077 

17,(I<1 

14,810 

17,188 

18,888 

18,(88 

17,UI> 

Tu ••••*• 

4 

477 

8K 

447 

108 

801 

8M 

411 

80t 

1 

4(8 

808 

8(4 

416 

sen 

6nm • • • • 4 

4 

an 

711 


711 

881 

7M 

817 

7(1 

no 

884 

738 

484 

7U 

thata . ‘. • . . 

4 

l/M 

1A08 

t.iu 

1,088 

Ain 

A088 

1.108 

A881 

1,401 

AM 

AI87 

AM* 

A*7T 

Total, PolM 

4 

a.M 

W41 

1,188 

1,174 

A444 

1.188 

A177 

AMI 

ATM 

tjm 

1 

A(8( 

Also 

Ai87 

Taliaaaa ..... 

4 

n 

88 

w 

48 

70 

84 

m 

88 

80 

n 

■ 

7* 

7» 

flaganoao .... 

0 

at 

77 

81 

88 

87 

88 

71 

88 

(8 

88 

71 

88 

7* 

OU'CMdl ••484 

4 

lASO 

1.788 

1,441 

1 

1,481 

1,H8 

1.(81 

1 1.100 

AM 

A((o 

AM* 

A848 

AUS 

IMS 

CottOG ..... 

4 

1,147 

1A40 

1,818 


A818 

(.0(1 

1,811 

A708 

8.074 

ATOO 

ATM 

A*tt 

AM* 

FooAonpi, Total 

4 

70,118 

18,800 

10,481 

10,(88 

10,810 

80,447 

10.«88 

8A1» 

18,(84 

M.884 

18,784 

U,88( 

18.(88 

Moa-ft>od«apa, Total . . 

4 

4,184 

4,000 

1 4,810 

' A471 

A878 

f.on 

A844 

Auo 

A4(S 

AlOl 

AMt 


A717 

Toiia, caoN 

4 

M,4n 

14,800 

it.8n 

14.084 







*8.000 

1(>10 

(ATM 


APPENDIX XVI. 

Statement thotoing irrigated area in the Bomlay Pretideneg [exeineive of Sini) dnriny 10 years from 

ISdS-S? to J896‘96, 


(FigorM in aoiM, OOOi oaitted.) 


1886-S7 

1887>88 

1888 ^ 

1889- 80 

1890- 91 
1881-88 
1898-88 
1888-94 

1894- 85 

1895- 96 


Ybab. 

Aim irrigat«d 
from Canala. 

Am irrigated 
fttnn tanka, 
welU, ate. 

Total am 
irrigated. 


100 

664 

754 


ine 

668 

776 


119 

220 

8S9 


118 

685 

796 


ill 

669 

780 


181 

669 

790 


Its 

678 

796 


140 

099 

818 


110 

700 

810 


99 

708 

80t 

Aaarag* 

IIS 

OSS 

796 
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APPENDIX XAai. 


air 


Mr.J.W. 
P, Muir- 


Statement showing re’ail prices of jowar,bajra and wheat and wholesale price of wheat as ruling in MaoheZie. 
Bombay Liiy, together with the rate of exchange from 1876-7/’ to 1896-97. 


Tbab. 

Annual aveeagk eetail 

PBICB OP 

Jowiiria 

Bajra« 

Wheat. 






In ee 

era per i 

upee. 

1876 





1867 

15 19 

11-64 

1877 





10 76 

10-78 

8-21 

1878 





102.5 

9-7 

6-59 

1879 





11-42 

10-58 

6-93 

1880 





16-67 

13-72 

8-93 

1881 





22-38 

18-78 

1099 

1882 





19-62 

16-75 

10-37 

1883 





18-7 

1585 

10-29 

1884 





17-41 

14-73 

11-22 

1886 





1864 

14-91 

11-38 

1886 




• 

17-94 

16-07 

10'38 

1887 





17-77 

14-07 

9-93 

1888 




• 

16-07 

13-33 

9-6 

18»9 




« 

16-84 

13-14 

9-91 

1890 




• 

17-38 

14-12 

10-49 

1891 





16-92 

14-01 

9-7 

1892 





13-78 

12-68 

8-43 

1893 




• 

13-41 

13-67 

9-78 

1894 





13-5 

14-02 

10-95 

1893 





14-91 

13-94 

13-18 

1896 




« 

14-74 

12-64 

11-84 

1897 





14-2 

12-1 

11-5 


Aunnal 

average 

ex¬ 

change. 


Wholesale pkice of 
IWHKAT (No. 1 SOFT WHITE). 


3rd Mar. 
1898. 


Exchange on London at 
SIX months’ sight. 


d 

20* 

m 

a;-* 

ion 

20* 

IflJ 

20t 

19| 

ion 

18f 

i7n 

17* 

16* 

16| 

18* 

17* 

Ui 

16* 

is-i 

13* 

14* 

154 


(a) Price in June. 


January. 

July. 

JaDuary. 


Per k 

handi. 






R 

a. 

P- 

R 

a. 

P- 

d. 


d. 

29 

0 

0 

27 

4 

0 

2)4 

to 

21| 

32 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

22 f 

to 


41 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

204 

to 


40 

0 

0 

87 

8 

0 

'4 

to 


39 

12 

0 

31 

8 

0 

20 * 

to 


33 

0 

0 

31 

4 

0 

19* 

to 

19* 

33 

8 

0 

82 

12 

0 

20 

to 

20* 

80 

0 

0 

31 

8 

0 

19^ 

to 

19* 

29 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

lOy. 

to 


25 

8 

0 

25 

4 

0 

19* 

to 


27 

9 

0 

27 

11 

10 


to 


ae 

12 

0 

29 

9 

0 

1*^* 

to 


29 

8 

6 

28 

11 

0 

1* 

to 


82 

14 

6 

29 

15 

8 

16* 

to 


29 

1 

9 

28 

11 

0 

17f 

to 


30 

2 

7 

81 

13 

7 

18i 

to 


85 

7 

0 

32 

14 

6 

16* 

to 


82 

11 

1 

28 

2 

7 

Dll- 

to 


27 

8 

6 

25 

15 

1 

IH 

to 


28 

4 

3 

27 

13 

6 

12* 

to 


27 

13 

6 

81 

6 

10 

U 

to 


47 

11 

0 

(o)52 

8 

4 

15* 

to 



Julj. 


d. 

19i 

21 * 

20.^ 

19* 

2(11 

iqiT 

20 

19i 

19* 

18 iS- 

16* 

17* 

16* 

16* 

19| 

17* 

16* 

15i 

13 

14* 

154 


d. 

to 19| 
to „ 
to „ 
to II 
to II 
to 20* 
to fi 
to 19ii 

to .. 

to „ 

to „ 

to „ 
to „ 

to „ 
to „ 
to „ 

to „ 

to „ 
to „ 
to „ 
to „ 
to 


APPENDIX XVIII. 

Statement showing comparative prices of jowari at Bijapur, Dharwar and Cuddapah (Madras) during 

the three months, April—June 1897, ^ 

JOWARI. 

(Prices in lbs. per rupee). 




1 


VaBIATION in IBs. at 
Bijafub on thb peiok of 

MoKins. 

BijHpur* 

Dharwar. 

1 

Cuddapah 

(Madras). 


' 

! 1 

Dharwar. ^ 

Cuddapah 

(Madras). 


Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

April .... 
May .... 

June . . . . 

22| 

20(1 

181 

2* 

2l* 

23* 

27 

26 | 

26# 

—2 

-H 

-5* 

-■H 
-6i 
-8* 


Pbbobntagb tabiation at 

PljAruB ON THS FEICE 0» 


Dharwar. 


p. 0. 

- 8-2 

-13-6 

—231 


CuiiJapah 

(Madras). 


p. c. 

-16-7 
—20-4 
— 32-4 


Statement showing comparative prices of bajri at Poona, Karachi and Cuddapah (Madras) during 

three months, April—June 1897. 

BAJRI. 


the 


(Price in lbs. per rupee). 


April 

May 

June 


Months. 

Pooua. 

Karachi. 

Cuddapah 

(Madras). 


lbs. 


lbs. 

• « • • 

15 


26# 

t • • » 



26 

• 

mm 


25# 


Vaeiaiion in lbs. at 
Poona on thb peiob op 

Pbecentagb tabiation at 
Poona on the peiob op 

Karachi. 

Cuddapah 

(Madras). 

Karachi. 

Cuddapah 

(Madras), 

lbs. 

lbs. 

wgm 

p. a. 

—4 

-11* 

ISi 

—43 2 

""-i 

- 9# 


—88-0 

-2# 

- 9* 


—36-0 


2 F 


Boil. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(Befemd to In Annrer 84). 

Form A thawing ike amouni of Zand being prepared for Agriaultnral operationt, the prog rett of towing 

and ekaraeter of the immi. 

CoL 


•ampUaf MtriM toba mnda ^ 


I Nmou at villaga. 

8 Totalooeapied arM of 1896^ VIUim form Mo. S < 

8 Of whiefa raUnqaithod op to Slot Hareh 1897 . - . 

4 Or onoeraplad owiog to ownon mimiaff or not aspoetod to rotora 

6 Total of eolomat 8 and 4.. 

8 Bamaioder aipaetad to bo oerapiad—Colama l—Colomn 8 

(Of which axpaetad to be Itft for raM) .... 

Ihy Crop. 

7 Aetoall/ town for kbarif ....... 

8 Prapar^ for towing, bat not town. 

9 Unpraparod. 


IrrigoM Atom. 

10 Area aetoally irrigatad at data of report 

11 Grope irrigated .... 


Kama of Crop 


'SoiofaU. 

U Dtpa of week oa which rala fall 


18 Cbaractff of rainfall oa each da/.. 

(1) Waa it hear/ or light and bow far otafol for aowiog or water. 

aopply. 

(2) How fur did it latt t . 


(8) Waa the toil toakad f 
(4) Did the nalat ooma down f 


14 Oanaral informatioa eonmroing eoadltioa of the paopltv eattlo and 
oropa, topplj of diiokiag water. di e a aa r % rariatlou la pricaa of 
food-gtaiat and fodder, at rtqoirad by Saetion 10, Famiao 
Coda. 


TUlaga OSeeca (^role Inspaetois. 

Hadapaar. 

AantiCSrela. 

lAXX) 

eofioo 

60 

1,700 

10 

800 

70 

8,000 

080 

88,000 

era 

18,000 

. sa 

8,000 

. 800 

7A>0 

. 80 

aooo 

80 

800 

.aKsdval . 80 

Kadval . 60 

t Onions . . 6 

Vegetables 40 

.ySwaatpotatoas . 8 

Ongarcaoe 88 

Malse 60 

Otbers . 88 

Monday and Friday . 

la 10 villagss ef eirele 
rain (ell on two days 
of week, ia 18 on 
three days. 

Monday Friday. 
(l)IJght. (1) Heavy. 

First fall genaralty 
light, ths others wars 

(8) 0 n e (8) All night. 

heavy and timely and 

boor. 

broDgfat tbe nalas 

(8) Mo. (8) 8tx inebas 

down and soaked the 

aoaksgs. 

(i) Me. (4) Malat and 
rivals coma 
down. 

aoU. 


Correetion Slip to ITeettg Famine Form A. 

la order to retani lofonaation regarding prograat of rabi aowiatf la form A. tbo Mlowlag addiUona and aWamtlona ahoold 
4a carried out in tbe weekly ratarnt du from the Knlkarnit from W^neada/ the let Saptambar aazt s— 

Column 8.— lattead of "of which eapootod to be loft for ribi*' laaert"6 A. Of which ordinary enrrant fallow,” 

Add ofior Column 9— 

7A Aetaally town for labi. 

8A Prepared but not town. 

9A Unprepared. 

Maplanatorp noto <— 

Any arena whioh bare been aitbar town or prepared for kbarif and are althtr baiag aowa dt intended to bo aown for 
rvU nwy be entered in oolnma 7A or 8A. Mo dMoatiooa are on that aeeonnt to bo made from eolnmn 7 or 8. It will bo 
aaderrtood that the eioeat of the totale of eolomna 6A, 7 to 8 and 7A to 8A ortr eolnmn 8 will repreaent ana drat 
prepared or town for kbarif and aftarwarda darotod to rabi. 


{Frotident.) —Are yon the Surrey Oommianoner and 
Dinetor, Land Beoorda and Agricaltun, Bombay f—^Yet. 

Ton made a tonr—in what month P—I waa on tour from 
•January to the middle of ApriL 

Did yon riait all the diatricta that were affeetedP— 
All •xoept Khandeah. I hare jaat touched Khandeah. 
Mr.MdlWm ia reepontible for the report of famine there. 

{Mr. Holdernttt^ —At p^ 79 Tou.compwn the pricaa of 
the late famine with the prioea of the famine of ln78*77 P 
—Yea. 

Yon aay this waa due partly to the railwi^ communicf 
'tiott with Madras, Hyderabad and MyaoceP—Xra. 

Was there famine in the Madras Deccan as well as in the 
Bombay Deccan, in 1896 P—Yea, there waa some. It was 
Tery severe in Sholapnr. Bellary was not stall affected 
at the time of mv visit to Sholapnr. Prices of food-grains 
wsn lower in Madras than in tbe Bombav Deccan aoept 
pernsps in Bellary. They were 8 to 4 pounds cheqer. 

Wa are told that rates were settled aocording to the 
price of the yowars. Was that the best yoworiP—No, not 
the beat, a ^ average quality. 


Was it the ehaiqpert hand cl yemari /—Na The mer* 
chants ia Bholapur and Bijapur whom I oueitioaed all 
confirmed the fart of the grain m the Madras Deeoaa bring 
cheaper than in the Bombay Deccan. 

Did a good deal of grain oome in P—Yes. 

Both jownri and ragif—Jeniari particularly and soma 
ragi. 

In answer to question No. 6 you aay that famine waa very 
Intense in hill tracts P—1 my distress, and not Bunine. 1 
diode to the condition of tbe people. Failure of crops was 
not so great in the hill traots as in Bijapur, whm it was 
absolute. 

Did the eeople in the hill tracts sufferP—I think so. I 
am inclined to attribute the reluctance of the people in those 
tracts to go to the relief works to the fart that the people 
did not underataad easily how to reach the relief works. 

Was there any difficulty in arranging the relief works for 
the hill peeqple P—Unquestionably towards the «td of the 
famine. In the be^nnin^ of the famine people of tU hill 
tracts lived on toots and wild plaata 

Do you think the works were sufficiently near these hill 
peopIeP—Yes, generalty. But m these tracts the wwka 

8 v8 


W. 

P.JTwwx 

Maohenmoi 

MMar. 

1896. 
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werer<»ortedto by a higher 

claee, who required to be near their hom^ in order to burn 
the rab for *eir fields. These people suffered owing to the 
distance of the works. 

Do yon think the mortality in these traets was severe f—I 
think it was. . 

You cannot separate the mortaUty of the primitive hill- 

tribes and of other people?—No. 

Are you inclined to think that the mortaUty in the 
hill districts was excessive P—I do not say so positively ; 1 
will throw it out as a suggestion. 

In your answer to No. 8 yon comwirethe famine in Kh^ 
desh in 1876 and this year. Was Khandesh more affected 
in the late famine than in 1876 P—Yes. 

Was Ahmednagar about the same P—Yes. It less 
in Poona and less in Sholapur, but equally bad in Bijapur. 

(Mr. Monteaii.)—J)o you take into consideration the hiU 
tracts of PoonaP—Perhaps not sufficiently. 

In your answer to No. 11, you say that the famiue in 
Ahmednagar was intense P— My private view is that the 
intensity was exaggerated. 

(dfr. JToWerneM.)—Was the late famine more intense? 
—I think the distress of it was most emphatical. In the 
former famine we saw people wandering in dis'ress; m tto 
I never saw a single soul wandering. There was great diffi¬ 
culty in inducing anybody to go to work in the preyions 
&mine. In this famine the labouring classes were inclined 
to go to work. The one difficulty was regarding distance. 

(3fr. Monteatk.)—In 1896 the wages were rather liberal, 
and a larger number came to work ?— Tes. 
wftS6sweT6 higher j people in the faniine of 1876"77 became 
acquainted with the system of famine rcUef, and my impres¬ 
sion is that during the famine of l".96-9; persons who had 
known the famine of 1876-77 told their friends and young 
people that there was work to be got. 

(Mr. Hold«rne»»).—Tia yon prefer the cash system to 
the kitchen one P—The best system I believe to be that m 
which a cash wage is given to the parents, suffiident for the 
remuneration of them and their children, in return for a 
proper quantity of work. If children arc to be remunerat^ 
separately from their parents, the cash system can only M 
economical if the number of children be less than it was to 
the recent famine. The number of children is kept down bv 
means of the kitchen system, and so far it may be economical. 
Whether it is efficient is another question. I have no 
figures to show whether the kitchen system is more economii^ 
per head than the cash system. The kitchen system on the 
works may have had the effect of increasing the number of 
children receiving gratuitous relief in villages. The 
kitchen system is not affected in this Presidency by difficul¬ 
ties of caste. 

Was the family wage, including that of non-working 
children, large P—Yes, I thought so. 

Do you arrive at it by adding together the wages of a 
family ?—Yes, of an average family. 

In your answer to question No. 22 you refer to the 
system of relief made in 1876 P—I merely point H out; I 
M not compare it with the existing system. 

You consider that the cash wage of 2 imnas and 4 pies b 
more tbm what women get in oroinary times P—Yes. 

How much would they be able to buy ?—Of course they 
would buy more gram to ordinary times for 2 annas 4 
pies than they would buy in famine times. I took 20 
poun^, not a very low price. 

I suppose the price in ordinary times u 40 lbs. P—I take 
80. 

What b the grain wage in ordinary I'-mes P—About f 
of a seer (about 2 Iba); it depends upon the time of the 
year. 

Would 2 annas 4 pies buy them roughly 2i lbs. P—^Yes, 
if the grain b 20 lbs. per rupee. 

Then they would get very little more grain?—My theory 
b they ought to get rather lees. 

Do yon think they could keep themselves with a smaller 
wage?—Certmnly at that time of the year because they 
stiU have remaining some resources of their own. 

Was the rate too Uberal in the beginning?—Yes. 

I think you say that you are dispo^ not to give an 
allowance to the non-working dependants in the beginning r 
—Yes. 


And the further test you would likete^vocatebthe 
disUnce test. How would you work these distance testa F— 
By concentration of work. 

(Mr. Monteatk.)— Do yon say by concentration rf work^P 

_Yes, the fault in the recent famine was that the works 

or camps were too numerous and scattered. 

(Mr. flbWernsss.)—Did the people leave them work and 
come back to their homes particularly when the work was 
dbtant P—When the work was within reasonable distant say 
3 miles, the people would return to their villagM.. When it 
was far distant there would be no difficulty m ^em leaving 
their villages. I particularly allude to the Mah^ who 
formed the bulk of the labourers on relief works. They are 
accustomed to go long distances and even to Bombay. 

Would you make an exception with regard to the hill 

people P—Yes. They are at present ignorant, but th^ 
must have gained some experience so that in the next 
famine they will be prepared to go long distances. 

What is your own opinion about the exewive mortality 
you refer to in your answer No- 16 P—I think the cause of 
mortality must be attributed to scarcity. 

Would you attribute it strictly to privation?—No. I 
do not believe it. In the plains a large portion the 
population subjected itself to a chauM of diet and g^ into 
weakly condition, and some increase oi mortality is inevit* 
able. V 

Yon do not think it could be prevented P—No. I teliew, 
however, that mortality was largely prevented m this 
famine. 

Yon say 87 and 62 are the percentages of mortality in 
Sholapur and Bijapur P—Those figures indicate the excess of 
the mortality registered during the famine over that regia* 
tered in ordinary times. Bnt the difference in the excess m 
the two districts, Sholapur and Bijapur, must, as infficatra 
in answer No. 16, be due to inaoewte registration m 
ordinary times. It b correct, as stated in my written answers 
that the proportion of deaths to population during mc 
famine period about the same in Sholapur and Bijapur. The 
figures are as follows:— 

District. Popnbtion. Deaths. Percentage of 8 to 2. 

12 8 4 

Sholapur . 878,000 
Bijapur . 987,406 


33.868 

85,321 


88-4 

85-6 


See appendices VIII and I. 

In your answer No, ^ you dbcuss the loan question. 
Are these advances beneficial P—Most decidedly. 

What are they utilized for P—For welb and field oper^ 
tions, such as embankments, rooting up of weeds, and 
digging, and for seed and cattle. 

The advantages you claim for them are, first, improve¬ 
ment of land, sinking of welb, utilizing and employing 
agricultural labour?—Yes. 

I suppose they create employment for a certain numbw of 
people in the village who find it difficult to leave itP^Yes, 
precisely. 

Did you notice that many of these welb were unsuccess- 
fulP-In the districts in which I was I did not notice 
that; when I was in Bijapur, no well-building h^ taken 
place. The welb were decidedly successful m Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, Nasik, and Satara. 

Is it true that in Ahmednagar 61 per cent, of the new 
welb are not working?—No. Mr. Mollison hw seen them; 
I saw people were combining to dig welb and they get any 
amount of water. 

If 61 percent, of the new welb are useless, then it b a 
serious drawback?—It b said that 61 per ^nt. of the 
advances were spent on welb; and a portion of the amount 
had been diverted to other objecls, such as maintonance 
of their families. I think the figure ought to bo very 
carefully verified. 

Is it not a waste of money if the welb sunk during the 
famine are not used after the famine b overP—Undoubt- 
edly. 

Do yon think that in many of the dirtricts it is ^hely 
that the people will allow welb to fall into disrepair P In 
Bijapur I think it will be done to some extent. It was 
after the last famine. 

In Bijapur ten lakhs were given on thb account; and 
yet welb were allowed to fall out _ of rej^irP 
Bijapur a very large proportion of this amount was not 
given for wells. It was given for digging and weeding 
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Ii ^vlng advances there is necessity for exercising great 
cantion; is there not?—Yes. The supervision of the 
present establishment is not sufficient; it is hard-worked 
and able to do no more. 

Is there need of a boring establishment?—No. The 
Public Works Department is the proper department to 
take this matter into consideration. I think the system of 
advances is feirly good. 

You think the system of collecting information efficient? 
—Yes. You can get information of an approaching famine 
very clearly. You need not wait for elaborate crop returns 
from the Collector. The infonnation can easily be obtained 
through the Eevenue Officers. If it is desired to obtain 
more precise returns, some development of the existing 
system is necessary. 

Do you think that sufficient relief was given to the 
weavei-s ?—It seems to me so j more was not necessary. 

Did you see any weavers on the works?—Yes, plenty in 
Bijapur. I think their condition was excellent. On one 
work they came to me in a body and complained. But 
their grievances turned out to be slender. 

Do you know what kind of work they were doing?—Yes, 
metal-breaking. 

Did it hurt their hands ?—I was told that it did. 

Did you look at them ?—Yea, ,I looked at their hands ; 
but I cannot say that their hands looked more hurt than 
other people’s. 

Y-ou think that if the weavers could receive relief by 
employment in their own trade without increase of expense 
it would be an advantage ?—On the whole, perhaps. 

Do you think they would be happy at a great distance 
from their homes ?—That is a point on which I cannot say 
anything. 

Jn your answer to question 55, you make a suggestion about 
the stacking of metal. W'here is the metal stacked now? 
Is it not stacked at difieront places along the road—I can¬ 
not say positively. I only state the impressions gathered 
from the fact that the particular stacks I saw wore only 
near the works, not along the roads. 

In your answer to No. 67 you discuss the question of 
village tanks. Are they supplied in many districts for 
agricultural purposes, for drinking purposes as well and for 
cattle watering ? 1 do not know that the tanks are made for 
cattle watering ; occasionally they are for drinking. 

Two or three per cent, of the tanks in Bijapur are said to 
be supplying water for cattle watering. Do you think such 
tanks are really required?—Not in ordinary years. I do 
not know the district well enough. I was looking at the 
question eniirely from the point of view of irrigation. The 
tanks dry in Bijapur; in Belgaum and Dhai-war they are 
decidedly useful. In 1876-77 Belgaum and Dharwar suffer¬ 
ed considerably. It is a subject on which professional men 
can speak better than I can. 

In your answer No. 62, you refer to the fact that 
the irrigated area had increased. Was. this so?—Yes, de¬ 
cidedly. 

In your answer No. 63 you refer to the Irrigation scheme 
in Ahmednagar. Was any commencement made in this 
famine ?—Yes, I went there with Mr. Joyner and the Ex¬ 
ecutive Engineer in charge of the work. It was a proposed 
project; some hundred labourers were employed at the time 
of my visit and they increased to at least 2,000. 

You are in favour of this project?—Yes. 

Is the soil to be irrigated black cotton soil ? Would irri¬ 
gation of such soil be useful ?—The soil is little of it deep 
black cotton soil. The experience in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency is that irrigation is not efficient in cotton soil. 

Are all these tanks constructed on that principle ?—Yes. 

In your answer to No. 63 you refer to restricting the grant 
of water to certain crops. You are not in favour of such a 
system P—I would not dictate to people what they> should 
cultivate and what they should not. 

In your answer to No. 71, you say that certain classes of 
people can go long distances for work?—I do not think 
that those who are not accustomed could go long distances. 

What class do they belong to?—To a comparatively small 
proportion of the cultivating class, habitually working in 
■dllages. The people who come on the works for the 
most part belong to tlie labouring classes. 

Is it a question of prejudice ? —No, certainly not alto¬ 
gether. At the beginning of the rmns especially they are 


required to be near home for the preparation of their land, 
particularly the hill-tribes. But this need not impede the 
irnpositiou of a distance test or concentration of work. 
Members of families contrive largely to rettirn to their 
villages for preparation of the land in rotation. Some 
members of the family remain on the works and some in the 
villages. But rules as to distance and concentration may 
require relaxation as the famine advances. The proper 
principle is to be stiff in the beginning; you might relax as 
you go on. 

In your answer to No. 210, you speak about the assess¬ 
ment. Is tho assessment of the famine area low?—Yes, 
compared with the assessment of the adjoining Madras dis¬ 
tricts. Madras assessment is comparatively heavy ; that 
is why larger remissions are given in Madras, but I think 
relief by suspension is hardly worth giving. Say that the 
assessment is one-seventh of the value of the produce; there¬ 
fore the cultivator's total loss is seven times the amount of 
tho assessment; so the Government, by suspending or even 
remitting only one-seventh of his less, do little or nothing 
to meet his difficulty. 

The general principle seems to he that there should be 
remissions?—No, assessment is too low for that. 

(PresideTit)— Even in famine years?—Government have 
power of granting remissions in cases of a total failure of 
crop; but discretion is reserved. 

{Mr. SoldertiPss .)—In Bijapur there was a total failure 
of crop ?—Yes. If remission was not given in Bijapur, a 
considerable suspension has been granted. 

The balance has been paid?—In Bijapur fourteen lakbg 
were advanced, out of which eleven lakhs have been already 
collected. 

I suppose in the Bombay Presidency there has been a 
certain amount of remission ?—The bulk of remissions shown 
in the revenue accounts are granted under the gradual levy 
rules. Tliey are not remissions for failure of crops. 

Do you think they prove efficient?—I believe so; re¬ 
missions are not granted to money-lenders, but to those 
whose crops have failed and who have exhausted all their 
own resources. 

In your answer to No. 218, you speak of ihe grass opera¬ 
tions canned on in the Bombay Presidency during the 
famine; 1 understand that on the whole these grass opera¬ 
tions, were successful?—Only moderately. 

Had these grants any effect on the prices of fodder?—No. 

You do not specify what the prices arc ?—I point out that 
eleven million pounds were despatched by rail. Out of 
these five million pounds were sold at between 12 to IS 
rupees per thousand pounds. 

That would be about 27 rupees per ton ?—I daresay. 

You think it should be sold at R20 per ton?—That was 
the cost-price. I consider the grass ought to be sold below 
the cost-price. I suppose that was the cost-price in ths 
beginning of the famine. 

How much grass was sold P —Only half of what was cut 
and pressed; I believe a good deal of it was sold whole¬ 
sale rflerwards at a reduction to the Commissariat in Poona. 

You think that something should be done to sell the grass 
and to utilize it ?—If you can get the cattle to eat it, 
1 only say that something should be suggested, and that ths 
matter should be thought of. 

Were there any cultivators to buy this grass ?—Yes. 

• Was it sufficiently nutritious to keep the cattle alive?— 
Yes, but they grumbled about it; it was their characterlstio 
grumbling; they said the cattle were not accustomed to it. 

But they were buying and it went to long distances. Did 
it not ?— \es. 

Some witnesses told us that this grass did not come into 
tho market because it was too late in tho year ; do you know 
anything about that ?—-I do not think that; I cannot 
understand it. 1 think that the demand became, as tbe 
famine advanced, so great that they would have taken any¬ 
thing. 

In your answer No. 260, you say the mortality was far 
lower than in the similar famine of l*'76-77. Do you con¬ 
sider that the people were in a hotter condition now than in 
1876-77 ? Do you think there is a general change in the 
material property of tho Deccan agriculturists?—I tbinii so. 

And in the agricultural labourer P —Yes, I think so. 

The agriculturists, you say, give wages in kind. Is it 
true that they also convert the kind into an equivalent f>i 
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the rate per day and pay the cash rate?—I have never heard 
P. MviT- of the latter cnstom. I have never come across places where 
Mackenzie, the equivalent of the grain wage is paid. I constantly ett- 
. quired and asked the people what their wages were. 

0 ^^' When yon went through the district, was there any agri- 
1898. cultural labour going onP—No. People came on to the 
'relief works. They wanted employment; they would not 
leave their villages and go long distances to the works. 

Had these people any resources of their ownP—Yes, they 
had. 

What resources P Grain or cash P—Grain principally, I 
believe. 

Was there no employment except the Government relief 
works in the most severely distressed dlatrictsP—I should 
think very little. In the districts like Bijapur, Sholapur 
and the plains I saw little signs of employment except on 
wells. 

Apparently when yon have failure of crop, as you had iff 
Bijapur and Sholapur, there are large masses of people want¬ 
ing employment ?—Yes. 

And that is a justification tor relief works P—Yea. 

As for over-population, you do not think it is a serioliS 
question P—No, there are reserved areas of non-food-crops 
or export crops such as cotton, linseed and wheat. These 
areas could be brought under food-crops. The percentage 
of area under non-food-crops compared with that under the 
food-crops is stationary. If there were great pressure upon 
the food cropped area this could not be the case. The area 
now under non-food-crops was originally waste. 

As a matter of fact grain-pits are still general among the 
population, are they not P—Yes. 

Have they large stocks P—Yes, I think they have consi¬ 
derable stocks. 

And you think they had these stocks in this famine P—1 
think so. 

Was there an indication of the old grain coming to the mar¬ 
ket P—Yes, I saw it in the bazar, an indication that grain- 
pits were opened and I saw grain-pits opened. 

The cultivators in many cases would not sell F—Cultiva¬ 
tors were certainly reluctant to sell, when they had grain. 
Perhaps I should say that the cultivator’s gi’ain is generally 
in the hands of the money-lender in the village. A large 
cultivator generally turns into a money-lender. 

In reckoning the stocks of a district you simply estimate 
the consumption and compare it with the imports P—Yes, 
that appears to me a correct method. 

How do the traders maintain their stocks P Do they 
generally import from outside P—Yes, they have to supply 
to the whole population. If the cultivator would not sell 
grain, then the traders have no opportunity of replenishing 
their stock locally. They must therefore draw their supply 
from somewhere ; and they do it. 

Did you ascertain how much stock the cultivators had P:— 
I could not get exact figures. The Circle Inspectors supplied 
figures, but they were not reliable. The only chance 
of getting reliable figures would be by having enquiries 
made for a scries of years. 

In your answer No. 293 you say, “ it is not very easy to 
say whether storage has diminished or not ” P—I think it 
is very difficult to get that Information. 

In your tour and in Mr. Mollison’s tour you and he have 
made mo.st minute enquiries. Have you P—Yes, We have 
got returns from Inspectors. 

As to the actual quantity P—Yes, but the figures could 
not be accepted. 

(Mr. Bdse.) —In regard to your answere to questions 
227 and 228, do you think there is any objection to the 
system of opening grain shops ; and that for that purpose 
Government should advance money at a very low rate of 
interest to some respectable men P Ultimately those people 
would come to the relief works ; they are very poor, and 
live from hand to mouth P—I cannot give you any opinion 
on the system. 

(President.) —Do you think that the people keep them¬ 
selves off the relief works till they absolutely come to the 
end of their resources and sell their property or ornaments 
or credit P—Prudent men of the labouring and the agricul¬ 
tural classes prefer borrowing, or soiling their stocks or 
their necessary furnituie or family jewellery to going to the 
relief works. 
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Do you think we ought to try to prevent prudent me* of 
these classes from doing it P—1 should not be sorry to see 
the attempt made to relieve such persons before they came to 
the end ol their resources. But I believe that if the attempt 
tverc made by means of any system of famine relief on 
existing lines, the numbers to be relieved would exceed all 
manageable proportions. My view of famine relief is that it 
is to prevent starvation; not expenditure by people of their' 
iesources. 

Then you think that we should try to keep people off the 
telief works till their resources are exhausted and they are- 
quite destitute p—That does not quite follow. I should think 
we should not bring them on the works till the margin left 
is very small. 

Do yon think we should begin relief works or test works 
on the ordinary wage or a wage slightly above the ordinary, 
without an allowance to the non-working children or depen¬ 
dants P—I do not give the exact proportion ; but something 
like that may be tried. 

Would that be a proper allowance to a man having a wife 
and two children below seven, and an old female dependant P 
Can that man live on such a wage on works with his 
family, with food at double the ordinary price P—I think 
most people have considerable resonrees of their own. They 
might supplement their wages by their own resources. You 
t»ant to test the extent of the distress ; yon do not want to 
deport a large portion of the population on to the relief 
works. 

Do yon know that living on distant relief works is very 
Unpalatable to the people P—I believe the class that feels the 
pinch is a class aoenstomed to any sort of labour and to 
labour at a distance. They are the fiist to go on labour on 
any system. 

Cannot weavers he given relief in their own trade P—If 
the expense is not greater, I have no objection. 

Yon do not think it is an advantage P—Yes, there is an' 
advantage. 

Have some weavers fallen back into the class of agrionl- 
tural labourers owing to the decay of their industry P—So it 
is said. 

We have been told by some witnesses that weavers, in 
going to relief works, lose their looms, and their houses are 
unthatohed P—There may bo isolated cases of that kind. 

We are told by a witness that the weavers, in order to 
avoid losing their looms, constantly take them ■with them, 
Is this true P—I think it would be very difficult to substan¬ 
tiate. 

(Mr. Monieath.)—A large portion of these so-called 
weavers wore labourers when yon ^ted Bijapur P—Yes. 

They do not have looms of their own; do they P—I 
think a good many have looms of their own. A portion of 
them are undoubtedly agriculturists j most of them are 
people who are merely working at daily wages, and have not 
pt any property of their own ; my impression was that the 
hxims generally did belong to them, especially in the case of 
the weavers of finer classes of work. 

We are told by one of the witnesses that the village officer 
merely gives the valuation of the crop produced j they-do not 
take into account the area that is not sown at all, and they 
say that the crop is a two annas or four annas crop P—1 
think this is a mistake. The valuation of the crop is made 
with reference to the area sown, i.e., if a taluka had 
100,000 acres, of which 80,000 wore sown and the crop was 
stated at ten annas, it would mean that ten annas represent¬ 
ed the average crop over the 80,000 acres. 

You say that in Sholapur there was great distress owing 
to the failure of crops in 1876-77. In the present case there 
Was a large area of irrigated land P—Yes. There was also a 
considerable area that was flooded by river; it was a very 
appreciable area. 

What was the mortality due to P—It was attributed to 
cholera. 

What was the state in the monsoon months P—It was 
generally above the average; 

Was it excessive in Sholapur in July P—The deaths from 
cholera at Sholapur were 2-47 per cent. The death-rate 
from cholera In Poona was 6 per cent. 

Was there plague in Poona at that time P—In July 
there was no plague. There ■was a certain amount of 
mortality on the ghats. 

Do you think the kitchens have given relief to' children, 
and that a sufficient task is exacted from them P—The- 
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«1iiiaren relieved at the kitchens were guffieiently provided 
for there. The Public Works Department can give inform¬ 
ation regarding the sufficiency of the task exacted. The 
or^nary wage of a labourer falls behind the price of grain 
as scarcity deepens. 

In the case of Bijapnr only about one-third of the advan¬ 
ces were devoted to wellsand the remaining two-thirds to 
embankments and digring P—Yes, I am most sceptical 
myself of the great value of the digging work in Bijapnr. 
The embankments are profitable. 

Do you think that under better supervision these works 
can be well carried out P—Yes, it depends upon the establish¬ 
ment. 

Suppose extra karkuns are employed j could the work be 
carried out under their supervision and examination P—I 
doubt that very much. I would not trust the karknn's 
examination, antt ccr tainly not that of an extra temporary 
man. 

But is it worth while to have some better system of super¬ 
vision P—I think very little more is required. 

Prom the experience we bare got we see that there is no 
difficulty in the recovery of advances for works. Is it there¬ 
fore worth while to keep an establishment to look after these 
works P—I am not inclined to favour any scheme requiring 
large special establishments. 

Unless we have some supervision, the scheme is not at all 
possible P—I think that the examination of the works 
should be made by some one of the status of a Sub-divisional 
Officer, Assistant or Deputy CoUeotor. A test of a certain 
percentage would be sufficient. 

In the case of assessment it is found that if the culti¬ 
vator gets a good crop, he can repay the assessment three 
times over P—I have often heard that sort of state¬ 
ment. 

Our system goes on the assumption that even when crops 
fail entirely, the great majority of cultivators can pay the 
aKessment. In the case of a system of suspension, the 
suspensions are given in the first instance to those who are 
Incapable of paying the assessment with the object of making 
inquiries as to the desirability of eventually making remis¬ 
sions. Are they not P—Yes. 

Could not the grass be sold at once?—There were diffi¬ 
culties in disposing of the grass. Complrints were at first 
made that cattle would not eat it. But when the people of 
the famine ddstricts fonnd that their cattle were starving 
without fodder, they purchased it. In the districts near 
the ghkts, for example, Satara, the grass was sold privately 
in large quantities and was very useful. 

Though the grass remained there for a large part of 
the year, it was not sold. Why was there not a demand for 
it P—The cnltivators would not buy it at the high prices 
demanded. 

Was there no fixed price P—Yes, cost price. 

In the majority of cases the difficulty was that the 
people would not take it at any price P—That is not my ia- 
formaton. 

{Mr- Boss.)—What is your opinion about the cash wa^es 
being paid in the shape of grain P—It depends on the price 
of the grain. It is obvious that it will be unprofitable to 
the labourer when grain is cheap, and to the employer when 
it is dear. 

(Fresident)—T>o you suppose that in the Deccan districts 
the extent of cultivation could be increased by iirigation P 
—Only to a small degree. The amount of land under irri¬ 
gation might be considerably extended. 


With reference to your answer to qnestion 276 you say 
that in 1896-97 wild grains were used in Sholapur P—Yes. 
The worat cases that I saw in the recent famine in the plains 
came from Sholapur district, especially the talukas of Mal- 
siras and Sangola. 

In your answer to question No. 2^ you say, “it should not 
he overlooked that in British territory prices were at times, 
and locally, heightened by restrictions placed in the Nizam’s 
territory on exportation.” Do you know anything about 
these restrictions P—I have heard atBarsi that the export 
duties on food-grains were very much increased. I heard the 
same in Nandgaon in Nasik District. I saw a Eesolution of 
the Nizam’s Board of Revenue in which Mr. Dunlop advised 
that the exports ought to be stopped at all costs. The Nizam’s 
Government does not seem to have issued any open prohibi¬ 
tion of exports. But the subordinate officers were said to 
have taken measures to stop them, and I believe this to be 
true. There was unquestionably a fair stock of grain in the 
Nizam’s teritory, and at Nandgaon and in Nagar strings of 
carts were seen coming in to our territory. 

Yon say in answer to question 300 that “ there can be no 
doubt that the power of resisting destitution is increased.” 
Do you think that the weavers and the agricultural labour¬ 
ers are improving in condition P—I observed their condition, • 
and inferred from it and other facts that they must have 
had some resources. I remember in the last famine the 
general impression was that they were decidedly worse off. 

Is it not a fact that in many parts of the country, owing 
to the growth of the population, the waste land had decreased 
considerably P—No doubt. In such districts as Nasik and 
Kbandosh where large areas have been reclamed from 
jungle. 

(President .)—In the case of these petty cnltivators and 
petty ryots do you think they actually store up money P—I 
think they do. 

In what way would the weavers be likely to be better off 
and in what way would the agricultural labourers be likely 
to be better off now than they used to be F—I should say on 
account of the larger amount of employment, for example, 
under the Pnblio Works Department and in the Bombay 
Mills. The facilities of commnnieation enable the labourers 
to go longer distances for employment. 

Can yon tell of one or two cases where men of the land- 
holding class have met the rise of the price of grain by 
reducing the amount of grain in store?—I cannot: I have 
not got very exact facts in support of my belief that the 
cultivators had grain in store, principally the general facts 
that they remained in good condition and had to import 
comparatively little. The fact that they remained in good 
condition is tbe answer to the allegation that they largely 
reduced their consumption. 

In many parts of India payments are usually made in 
grain instead of cash, but I am surprised to hear that the 
grain payments are sometimes made in proportion to current 
rates of grain P—I never heard of that system. It is 
nnquestionable that in many places labour is paid in grain 
and not in cash. I heard of it everywhere when I went on 
tour in Sholapur, Poona and Bijapnr. I asked many people, 
and they agreed as to the amount of the grain wage. No one 
said that tbo grain wage was reduced in consequence of the 
rise in the price of grain. 

Even allowing that they got the old grain wage they 
would not be very much better o2 P—They would not unless 
employment was brisker. 
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Db. W. 0. BsttANTiNS, Missionary) American Mission, Ahmednagar called in and examined. 


I pnt in a written statement of evidence. 

A total failure of the latter rains in the year 1806 pre- 

_ „ , , vented most of the fields from 

nilureoErsln.. 

Prices were suddenly raised within two weeks to three or 
even four times the usual rates. There had been a time of 
comparative prosperity before this failure of rains. But 
such is the dependence of crop, in the Deccan, upn the 
rainfall that often the falling or failure of a single shower 
decides whether there riiali be a crop or not. 


Belief measures adopted in this last famine were without jy^ yf o, 
doubt sufficient h^ they been sMo^tint. 
■ earned out in the spmt in , 
which they were framed by Government. Reports of bri- Mar. 
bery and corruption were constantly brought to my hearing. JS98. 

Wages were barely sufficient as framed by the Code to —— 

keep soul and body together ; 
but when the krfrkun demanded 
his weekly dasturi, and when excessive fines were exacted lor 
being late at work or for failure to accomplish a set task, 
the labonrer often found what was left far too small a snm 
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to provide food for his family with. When such people did 
not receive aid from other sources they must have suffered 
greatly. 

There was also considerable outcry against the Circle In¬ 
spectors and patils of villages as to their administering doles. 
1 know of at least two trials in my immediate neighbour¬ 
hood which resulted from extortion on the part of the village 
authorities, but as is usual they were dismissed as being 
difficult to prove. 

The remedy for this, it seems to me, is to break up, if 
possible, the power of one class of people. Lot the Circle 
Inspectors, karkuns, etc., bo selected from men of different 
creeds and they will tlien act as a check upon each other. 
Intelligence and education are not confined entirely to 
Brahmins at the present time ; men capable of doing kar- 
knn’s work may be found among all classes. 1 have visited 
a large number of relief camps and have never found so 
much contentment among labourers as at the large Karpni- 
wadi works near Ahmednagar. A European was in charge 
of this camp assisted by a Mohammedan and a Christian. 

Eesidence at the relief works was not objected to when 
Ke.idence.twcrk.. shelter could be provided, and 

many did stay without shelter 
when the distance from their villages was too great to be 
gone over morniug and evening. It was some time after the 
relief works were opened before matting and poles could be 
obtained. Hospital huts and store sheds were erected at the 
start when there was little or no sickness and consequently 
little need of them. If huts could have been built first, 
many who became ill from exposure might have been kept 
in health. 


Eeserves of money ai-e only in the hands of Banias and 

EcBcrvosot money. ^eU-to-do people. The 

Isrgc masses of the people 
haye neither money nor ornaments left. Many farmers 
have sold tlieir fields and are now simply the tenants of rich 
money-lenders. Enlly 25 per cent, of the population were 
in a state to receive famine relief. The Famine Commis¬ 
sion of 1879 pat 15 per cent, as the maximum. This, in my 
opinion, is not high enough as to the late famine. The poor 
cultivator at the end of the famine finds himself deeply in 
debt to the money-lender ; his cattle are dead, his rents must 
be paid. 

As to remission it is doubtless right to use discretion in 
Eemission ot rests. remitting annual rents, to sus¬ 

pend a part or the whole of the 
rents as was done last year. As a matter of fact, in the 
cases of poor cultivators it would he better to remit such 
rents entirely and let one who has lost all start ^resh 
in life. 

There is no doubt but that the liberality of Government 
Xsg»t. much abused in re- 

to iagdi. Far too much 
of this money was paid in dast»ri to patils, kulkarnis and to 
nnder-officials in the Mamlatdars’ kacheris. Some was given 
to unworthy pei-sons who had no intention of using it for 
the purpose given, and mneh was wasted in trying to sink 
wells where no water was to be obtained. Grealer care 
should be exercised, than has been of late, in trying to see 
whether the money given was faithfully and wisely used. 

Belief works in this district consisted chiefly in breaking 

N*.vfooI«Uel works. "wk seems nn- 

suitable for labourers weakened 
by privation, and the result was that many were obliged to 
give up this work and seek admittance to poor-houses. 

It is my opinion that works directed towards the improve¬ 
ment of the land, such as making roads, canals, tanks, etc., 
are more desirable and at the same time more suited to the' 
strength of labourers, who rarely have a full meal to eat. 
When any of these works were suggested, the invariable 
answer was, that all these require skilled lator and could 
not be undertaken at this crisis. It seems to me that sur¬ 
veys and plans and approval of certain schemes should be 
obtained previously to any sudden famine and should be in 
the hands of the Collectors empowered to open up such works 
In an emergency and let the skiEed labour be performed, if 
necessary, at a later date. 


(Pwstrfeaf.)—What mission do yon belong toP—I belong 
to the American Mission; I was also a member of the Taluka 
Committee for distributing charitable funds for that taluka, 
in connection with the Mansion House Fund. 

You say that the relief measures were sufficient, but were 
carried out under some drawbacks. Can you tell us what 
those drawbacks were P—One complaint was that the gangs¬ 


men were put in the gangs on a certain percentage of incoihe 
by the karkun; it was a certain percentage of what the 
gangmen ordinarily receive. 

Was the percentage small?—Yes. 

To what class did the karkuns belong P—Almost all of 
thorn were Brahmias. I can tell you one instance where I 
myself heard a karkun asking for money. I was in the Ddk 
Bungalow at Rahata, and in the neighbouring room |»y- 
ments were being made. I heard the karkoon say, “Can yon 
now pay me a percentage for this work P ’’ I did not see him; 
I was inside and he was out; 1 only heard him say this. I 
went out and as soon as he saw mo he fled. 

Were there finings?—Yes, extensive. 

What works were done?—Chiefly stone-breaking. 

Were they new?—Yes; they were close to my hnngalow. 

To what class did the workers belong ?—They were 
chiefly Kunbis, Mhars and Dhangara. 

Did the Mhars and Dhangars eat their own cattle?—At 
first they did it; later on when they got work they stopped 
eating them; the cattle were not dying then, and it was not 
easy for them to eat them. 

Can yon say, looking at the men working there, that the 
men, women and children suffered from want of food?—I 
think they did ; 1 saw many of them. 

Did yon find people looking half-fed P—Yea 

When the non-working children were fed in the kitchens 
do yon think they got enough to cat there?—I think they 
go,- sufficient, but were not over-supplied. 1 saw many oases 
in which one pci-aon took the dole for himself and fed on it 
two or three of his relations. 

Did they stint themselves first or did they stint their 
children first P—I saw a number of cases where they stinted 
themselves, cspeoially the mothers. 

Did they suffer from exposure really P—It was then very 
(sold. •' 

Did ohildrcn suffer from exposure to the sun ?—I do not 
think these people mind sun so much ; they are used to it. 

• to .say, referring to your note on the snb- 

ject, that the recent famine was more severely felt bv the 
people than the previous one ; that the banias woulJ not 
help them P—I think their lands came into the hands of the 
bamas very rapidly for a number of years. I think that if 
it had not Iwen for the charitable funds very many of these 
lands would have been sold; they had no money to sow the 
seed; they had no crop; the Banias would not lend them anv 
money at all. 

k partly due to the Deccan Agiuoulturists’ EeEef 

Act.—borne say so; the Bania said he could not get hi* 
money back. “ 

Do you mean to say that the Kunbis and the small effiti- 
valors, their women and children, do not wear ornament* 
Bi° n ^ ^ tlDDlx they have any ; that is my impres- 

had given the people 
more Tagai they would have made better wells ?--I think a* 
a matter of fMt a gi-eat many wells were left unfinished, 
be(»nse they (iid notdigthemproperiyor they did not strike 
water, and other thmga of that kind. 

^ Do you think it is possible to bring boring operations 
into use P—I think so. 

Hpe yon seen it done in America P—I have in one or 
two instances; not very often. 

(Mr. SolderMst.)—Do you think the head of a gang 
gets more wages than others?-He does; he takes from each 
man in the gang a certain amount. 

Do you think the children looked more healthy after the 
kitchens were started P-Yes ; and kitchens are a very good 
thing, indeed. ■' ° 

Were you in favour of fining ?-I did not object to th* 
principle of fining; I think some fines were exeessrve. 

Did you look into particnlaj cases?—Xot very carefully. 

Were you told P — Yes. 

^ Yon are not prepared to say that they were justified P- 

exposure for want of but- 
tiDgr Yes , before the huts were put up. 

^ T P"! .’'P “ot oJ>ject to Stay on 

works P— No. I do not think they did. ^ 

in 

huts P—Remain in the huts ; that is my impresaion. 
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Why do yon think that stone-breaking is not good for 
weavers P—I saw the hands of a number of people. They 
complained that their hands were blistered. They were not 
used to this work. I do not think it possible for Govern¬ 
ment to help them in their own trade. In Ahmednagar 
we made an attempt to give them work, at least one of onr 
missionaries did so. 

How did he do it P—He gave them orders to make lugdis 
for distribution out of charity. We also provided him with 
money sent ns from America for the purpose. 

Did yon get any corn sent out P—Yes, I got fll,600 
worth. 

Was that from Calcutta P—Yes. 

Was that chiefly maize P—Yes, and some rye. 

Was that used P—Yes ; as soon however as they got sufli- 
cient bajri they preferred their own grain to the American 
grain. 

Did they grind it in the usual way P—No; they could 
not reduce it in their small mills ; and that was one of their 
objections to using it. People used.it for making Bhakreea, 
when thoroughly pulverized. 

Did they prefer rye P—They did. 

Had they much clothing P—At first we could not give 
them any clothing; afterwards we gave them clothing, such 
as blankets and lugdis. 

Were they very much in want of clothing P—Many of 
them were in rags. 

Do you know at present whether weaving is profitable P— 
Yes, it is improving j it is much better this year than it was 
last year. 

Do you think people are now recovering from the 
famine P—They seem to be. 

Do you often see the hill-tribes in the district P—We had 
a great many of the hill-tribes for relief. They came to me 
when they heard that I was giving money. Slany of them 
came to me because I was acquainted with them personally. 

Did you give money to anybody who asked for it ?—No ; 
we were very careful not to pauperize any one in any way. 
Those only who were really poor got it. 

Did you ever give money to people who were on relief 
works P—Yes j especially to women in confinement but not to 
the able-bodied. 

Did you consider the wage was sufficient P—Yes. 

{President.) —Yon said you helped people who went on 
to work. What class of people were they P—Kunbis and 
Mahars, but not those usually well-to-do, and who had some 
ornaments with them. 

What do yon think of the mortality P Were deaths slightly 
in excess?—I do not think any one died from famine directly. 

Do you think it was greater in the Ghats than in the 
plains P—It is said so : I have not personally seen; but there 
was unusual mortality in the Ghats. 

Do you think (that the people on the Ghats would be able 
to go on to works at a distance P— I think so; though usually 
they are not very ready to go on works : as a rule these people 
are more ignorant, I think, than the people in the plains. 

(3fr. Monteali.)—Did the Circle Inspectors keep back 
any money P—Yes, a certeun percentage. 

Was the dole given in grain P— They gave a certain per¬ 
centage of grain. 

What did the karkun getP—A small percentage for 
employing men on the gangs: that was the usual way. 

You say a considerable number had to go to the poor- 
house ; I suppose when you say people you mean those people 


who appeared sick P—Yes, A large number of the people 
were helped by the poor-house. 

(Dr. Sichardson.) —You say wages were barely sufficient 
to keep the soul and body together. Did yon enquire about 
the different scales of diet P—I think it would especially be 
the lower scale D. 

Do you think that insufficient P —I think it was set down 
as sufficient to keep a man.alive; it was just barely sufficient 
to keep them alive. 

Were they supposed to do some work?—Yes. 

Suppose yon gave them higher diet and asked them to 
work P—They could not work much. 

Did yon notice it P—Yes; they broke down under my own 
observation. 

Do you think the material prosperity of the people in¬ 
creased or decreased generally P—That is a large question. I 
do not think they are improving. That is my impression. 

Have the people become more or less incapable to resist 
fomineP—I do not think that they have any power to resist 
famine. I think they are living from hand to mouth and 
are not able to stand famine. 

(Mr. Monteath) —Do you mean Mhars, Kunhis and 
the poor classes of cultivators P—Yes. 

(Mr. Sigham.) —With reference to your remark that it 
is difficult to induce skilled labour to go to distant works, do 
you think that if proper hutting arrangements were made 
people would go to a distance ?—I say they would. They 
would go if they were obliged. If they go to a short die- 
-tance I do not think they would object to going a few more 
miles, provided they have hutting accommodation. 

To what distance would they go P—I think they would go 
20 to 30 miles. 

(Mr. Jloldemess.) —Is there any comparison between the 
two &mine8 as to the condition of people in the Ahmednagar 
District and the Sholapur District?—I think that the famine 
of twenty years ago was a very much more intense and 
longer famine, and people suffered more because the relied 
works were not started early enough. 

Do you think that the relief now was started earlier than 
in the previous famine?—Yes. 

Were the measures of relief greater P—Much greater. 
People died in that famine : no one died in this famine 
directly from starvation as far as I know. 

(President.)—Do yon think that the same sort of thing 
would have happened if in the present famine there had been 
no early and liberal relief P—I think so, no doubt. 

(Mr. IToldemess.) —Prices were then higher P—Yes, con¬ 
stantly, and people felt them keenly. 

Are the people grateful P—I think they show their grati¬ 
tude in a peenhar way! many of them are very grateful 
indeed. 

(Mr. Monteath.) —Do you think that the people had any 
suspicion P—Educated people have no suspicion, but the igno¬ 
rant people have, and it is difficult to convince them. It 
would be a very good thing if they were relieved of their 
suspicion. 

(Mr. Soldernest.)—ATe they grateful for the relief that 
came from America P—I think so. 

Was there any suspicion among the children P—Yes, they 
were told that the Government wanted to take them to South 
Africa. They were so frightened that they sometimes jumped 
over the boundaries and ran away; I went to one of these 
places and saw three hundred bkakreeihemg distributed to 
these children; they had gathered round when some one 
started the erv that people were going to kill them: I saw 
that myself; they got over that fear after some time. 


Mb. j. S. Haio, Missionary, Member, Eehef Committee, Ahmednagar, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

1 frequently visited the Government relief works in this 
neighbourhood, and the Government poor-house: I was a 
member of the City Belief Committee, and I had generous 
sums of money placed at my dispel for private relief work; 
and my notea must be drawn mainly from my observations 
gathered under these circumstances. 

T/ie Saving of Htman Life and the Relief of Distress. 
—When famine was proclaimed in this Presidency, the 
Bombay Government, I think, set before itself the gigantic 

Bom. 


task of seeing that no one was allowed to die of actual star¬ 
vation, and I wish at the outset to express my admiration of 
the way in which this task was carrM out in this district. 
I was constantly meeting or hearing from Christian teachers 
and preachers and Native Christians generally living in all 
parts of this Collectorate, and they were unanimous in staring 
that, so far as their knowledge went, no one had been allowed 
to die of starvation. 

The nearest approach to death from starvation which 
came under my own notice was the case of a poor Lamani 
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woman who came into Ahmednagar with her hnaband and 
children from their village in quest of work or help of sotne 
kind. They were very much reduced before leaving their 
village. They did not go to the poor-house but wandered 
about in the city aud picked up what help they could find 
for a day or two. The mother stinted herself and gave her 
portion of food to her children. One day she ate some 
garbage, became suddenly ill, and died before midnight. 
She had given her life to save W children. 

The famine distress was appalling in its extent and inten¬ 
sity notwithstanding all the efforts of Government and 
others to mitigate it; but I think that the relief measures 
maintained by Government were sufficient, not only to keep 
the people alive, but to alleviate in some small measure the 
great misery which the famine brought upon them, if they 
had been taken advantage of in good time by tho suffering 
people themselves. But these poor suffering people were too 
often dilatory and obstinate and would not go to relief works 
or to the poor-houses early enough for help, and this added 
to their own sufferings and also to the difficulties of those 
seeking to help them. But still, by patiently and persist¬ 
ently keeping at it, the people were not allowed to die; they 
were saved. 

A Model Relief Work. —The Government relief work 
at Kapurwadi to the east of Ahmednagar was one of the 
largest relief works in this Collectorato, and a few words 
about it may not be out of place in these notes. It con¬ 
templated the formation of an artificial lake to increase our 
water-supply by building a bund from hill to hill across the 
intervening valley. It formed a model relief camp, and it 
afforded a great variety of work suitable for men, women 
and children. A large number of people—amounting, I 
think, at one time to over ten thousand—were provided for 
here. The hutting was good and sufficient, the sanitar 3 ' 
arrangements well looked to, the hospitals well equipped, 
and there was a bazar in which all the necessaries of life 
were procurable. The management here was so efficient 
that the people always seemed busy, contented and happy; 
and all cheating by nnderlings was very effectually prevented. 
Here also was a model children’s kitchen, a large enclosure 
where all the children between the ages of three and seven, 
were looked after while their parents were at work, and pro¬ 
vided with two good meals a day. The old and infirm 
dependants on the workers also received free meals. Clothes 
were supplied to all the most destitute from the Charitable 
Belief h'und, which was a most welcome addition to the 
Government subsistence payment. 

Here is a little incident illustrative, I think, of the good 
care that was taken of the poor and infirm. In one of our 
visits a poor old woman, “ a dependant,” clothed in rags, 
came forward to us and said:—“ I will tell no lies; I am 
well off here; I get two good meals a day ; I got a new' 
lugade and it is tied tip in my bundle in my hut, but the 
Sirkar makes no allowance for tobacco. Will you give me a 
pice to get tobacco with ? Then look at my hair, how frowzy 
It is. Will you give me a pice for a little oil? My comb is 
old and broken. Will you give another pice for a comb? 
Then I shall be perfectly happy.” And with the three pice 
in her hands the poor old body hobbled off perfectly happy. 

Tfie Government Poor-house. —Here tho halt, the 
maimed and the blind, and all too far gone to work, were 
taken in and cared for. It was under excellent manage¬ 
ment, but it was the mor-house, and respectable people M 
at first, and indeed all along, a perfect horror of going there. 
Again and again people have said to me they could die but 
they would not go to the poor-house. Yet those who went 
were well cared for, and the numbers eventually rose to 600 
or so. There was a hospital tent attached to the place, and 
the kind-hearted medical aasistant gathered the children 
together for school two or three hours a day, to brighten 
their little lives while there. The old and infirm remained 
in tho poor-house; but the younger generally gained in 
health and strength sufficient to enable them to go to work 
in course of time. All were fairly well supplied with cloth¬ 
ing. They received two meals a day of well-cooked food, 
but the most of them said they could have eaten more. 
What struck me as most wanting was a little additional food 
for the younger children and the nursing mothers. Still, 
they got on and improved, and many were fitted again for 
the battle of life. Here is a grateful woman’s history of 
herself. She is a Sali, and the Salis suffered terribly in this 
famine. Like many others, she was deserted by her husband in 
the hard times, and after suffering great privations she took 
refuge in the poor-house. Gradually she regained strength, 
and went for a time to work. Then she returned, and just 
two days before the flood came and washed the poor-house 
away, a little girl w'as born to her. The water oame into her 


hut, but both mother and child were removed to a place of 
safety in the darkness of the night. A few days ago I came 
across them again in a health hut. The little child was 
plump and thriving, and the mother, who was bravely work¬ 
ing her way, recounted with great delight and gratitude all 
that had been done for her by the Sirkar in her time of 
need. 

The City Famine Relief. —The City Famine Relief Com¬ 
mittee in Ahmednagar had charge of the distribution of 
funds drawn from the Indian Charitable Relief Fund, and 
also of local and other subscriptions. I was a member of 
that Committee along with some of tho leading native gen¬ 
tlemen of the town. Our work was to find out and, as far 
as possible, relieve all cases of distress within municipal 
limits, by regular doles of grain, occasional help in money 
and clothing as far a.s we could to the most destitute. When 
I first joined the Committee we wore, helping only a few 
hundreds, but as tho severity of the famine increased, the 
numbers dependent on gratuitous relief went up by leaps 
and bounds, till they reached the high figure of 3,3UU people, 
about a twelfth of om' whole population. Our resources did 
not Increase in proportion, and much to our regret we had 
to reduce the amount of tho regular dole as time went on. 
It was a mere pittance those poor people received, but it 
helped to keep them alive, and I think it gave each recipi¬ 
ent at least one good meal a day. The distress was so 
intense, and the people were so much reduced by the long 
continuance of the famine, that at one time, in August and 
the early part of September I thought we were going to be 
overwlu'lmed altogether. But in the course of September 
a merciful God sent us the rain we had so long looked for. 
This did not diminish our famine distress at once, but it 
brought heart and hope to the people. The leading gentle¬ 
men on the Relief Committee were full of enthusiasm and 
sympathy for the suffering and destitute : they abounded 
in energy and kindly common sense : and they made relief 
work just like a part of their own business. They sought 
to help all needy people without distinction of caste or creed: 
and i.hey unanimously voted month by month, or as it was 
needed, a hundred rupees worth of grain for the destitute 
Native Christians within municipal limits, and this distribu¬ 
tion they placed under a Missionary lady as their agent. The 
poor respectable people who Ivad seen better days, and who 
even in their groat distress would rather starve than be 
treated as public paupers, were dealt with tenderly and 
privately, for which they w'ere very grateful. As far as my 
observation went, every rupee at our disposal was wi.sely and 
carefully spent, and I think that not a pie was wasted. It 
is a great pleasure also to mention that our City Relief Com¬ 
mittee were helped in their work by a generous gift of eopi 
from America. Also during the height of the famines 
generous and philanthropic native merchant in Karachi 
established an agency jn our Committee’s grain shop and 
sold grain at prices considerably under those prevalent in 
the bazar. This was an inest imable boon to thousands, and 
I think it had the effect also of steadying the prices in the 
bazar. 

Private Relief Work. —Notwithstanding all that was 
done _ by Government and by charitable relief committees, 
the distress was so great and so all-pervading that an almost 
boundless field was left for Missionary and private philan¬ 
thropy. It was of course on Government that the burden 
of the battle fell: but all the rest were helpers, and none 
lagged behind in their efforts to alleviate the distress that 
was around them. Many Missionaries had generous sums of 
money sent to them from Christian lands for this purpose. 
We had generous sums entrusted to us, and I hope we made 
a right and good use of these in our efforts here. Private 
relief work is perhaps not much in place in these notes. 
But what I want to say is this : it was simple and easy work 
to administer relief to those whose circumstances we well 
knew. It was when we went abroad and tried to relieve 
those whom we did not well know that our difficulties 
began. It was then that my sympathies were keenly quick¬ 
ened and my admiration became fixed and unbounded for 
the patient, persistent and gallant efforts of the Bombay 
Government to grapple with the famine and save the perish¬ 
ing people at all costs, and often, alas, in spite of them¬ 
selves. 

Remark*. —I conclude these notes by making one or two 
general remarks. 

1. Tho character of the work; too great prominence was 
given to stone-breaking as a relief work. This is hard 
pitiless work to those unaccustomed to it, and especially to 
women. 

2. In some places, especially in the early days of relief 
measures, the hutting was deficient. 
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8. In the early days of the famine, complaints were con¬ 
stantly made by the poor people that they did not receive 
their fall wages : deductions, they said, were made under 
one pretence or another by the lower officials. This was 
their loudest complaint and their greatest hardship, but as 
time went on and things became more settled, great im¬ 
provements were made in some places, and when this was 
done, the people seemed contented with their earnings. 

4. The Sunday rest, one day off in the seven, was a great 
boon to the people ; it help^ to keep them in good health 
and fit for their work on the other days of the week : 
it was hig:hly appreciated by the people themselves : and it 
was honouring to God. 

SuPPLEMENTABT NoTB. 

Private Belief. 

I find on careful and direct inquiry that, including the 
value of American corn received, the large sum of 81,00,602 
was spent on famine relief in the Ahmednagar Collectorate 
by Missionaries. This sum was spent on general relief 
purposes, such as clothing, grain doles, money doles, labour, 
care of widows and destitute children, care of the sick, help 
to people going on to relief works, seed, fodder, etc. One 
Missionary maintained a grain' shop near a largo relief 
work, where grain was sold for ready money below bazar 
rates. Another Missionary helped the weavers by employ¬ 
ing 100 looms requiring 250 workers, and he estimates that 
600 persons received their support from this work. From 
200 to 300 persons were also employed on buildings he was 
erecting. A third Missionary arranged for the employment 
and relief of a large number of people—as many as 1,000 
he estimates—by collecting and selling the bark pf’the 
Tarwad plant which finds a ready sale in AWednagar and 
Bombay. All this_ must have been a great relief to the 
severe strain of famine in this Collectorate. 


{President .)—Do yon reside in Ahmednagar .P—Yes. 

Do you belong to the American Mission P-Mo, I belong 

India ; it used to bo 
called the Christian Vernacular Education Society. It is a 
Missionary Society having its head-quarters in London. 

Has it agents in many places P—No, not in many places. 
We have an agent in this Presidency and in Madras? We 
are the only two agents in India of that Society. 

What share did you take in the relief works P—I had to 
do a good deal in private relief work, as other Missionaries 
in Ahmednagar did, and I was a member of the CHty Belief 
Committee, who distributed the Mansion House Fund. 

How many years have you been in Ahmednagar P_Thirty- 

three years. I am in my thirty-fourth year. 

Do you know of any instances where mothers have died 
from what may be called starvation after stinting themselves 
to feed their children P—Only the instance already men¬ 
tioned. 

Would the sick parents stint themselves for their child¬ 
ren P—This was frequently done. 

The last witness complained of petty gratification on the 
part of the karkuns in relief works. Did you hear of any 
such cases P—I have heard many of these complaints. They 
said that the karkun would not take them on the work 
unless he was promised four annas. That was not paid at 
once, but by instalments of one pice or two pice at the time 
of every payment. Again, when people went to drink water 
and returned, they were told that unless they paid the 
karkun a bribe he would report them as absent for the day. 
I have heard these complaints from different quarters. 

Do you say that in respect of the Government poor-houses 
they received two meals a day P—Yes, and some children got 
s little extra. 

Do yon think from your observation that they wanted 
more meals P—No: only a bite for the children in the 
morning. 

Was the food enough P—They said that they could have 
eaten more. _ The nursing mothers and little children might 
have had a little more. 

From what sources did you obtain money for city relief P— 
We drew from the Mansion House Fund to a large extent 


and from the local subscriptions, which were raised in the 
Presidency. 

_ Do you know that the Government dole helped the people 
in this situation P—I find the grain dole came from this fund 
and not from Government. It went by the name of Gov¬ 
ernment. People did not know the difference. The Man¬ 
sion House Fund was an inestimable blessing. 

You say that a native merchant of Karachi established a 
grain-shop and sold grain at a considerably lower price than 
the bazar. Had it the effect of steadying the prices in the 
bazaar P Do you think it had any injurious effect upon the 
trade or the competition P—That adventure was not enough 
to .swamp the trade ; only the other merchants were put on 
their mettle to try their veiy best for their own interests. 

Was stone-breaking a hard work P Did you see it did any 
injury to their hands P—Yes, I have seen their hani blistereffi 
especially of delicate Mahomedan women. It was very hard 
on the people. 

Do you know the weaving class ?—Yes, they are not 
accustomed to this sort of work. 

Do yon know that a great deal was done in the way of 
getting for weavers relief in their own trade P—Yes. 

Was it done successfully P—Yes. There was a Missionary 
in Ahmednagar who invested seven thousand rupees. He 
helped about six hundred people for several months. He 
took up the people who were utterly mined, and the saris 
they made were sold at a considerable loss. 

(Mr. Solderness.) —He lost his money P—He began with 
three or four thousand rupees. The monies received from 
the saris sold was added to the original sum, and in all 
87,000 were spent on this work. It was a great boon to the 
weavers. 

Did the better class of weavers suffer ?—Yes, they also 
suffered. 

What is your opinion about the day of payment P—I 
think they ought to get’ it for the market day. Sunday 
was an immense boon to them. 

(President.)~T)o you say that one of the Missionaries 
arranged to give relief to a large number of people by 
employing them to collect Tarwmi bark P —Yes. It is a 
small shrub; it is in considerable demand; it is used for 
tanning. 

(Mr. Koldemess.) —Have you got any hill people in your 
district ?—Only a few. 

Were you in India in the last famine P—Yea, and in the 
same district. 

Was there any difference in the character of the two 
famines?—Yes. This year we were ready for it; everything 
was prepared and not one day too soon ; we did not go so 
low as we did twenty years ago. 

Do you think people were more ready to go to the relief 
works?—Yes, they were more ready; they understood the 
intention of Government. People came to Ahmednagar 
from distant villages and did not object to the works. 

Did they object to the cooked food in the kitchens ?—No; 
never. The children all seemed happy and well cared for, 
and evidently all enjoyed the kitchen. 

Did you see kitchens on other works P—I saw one. It was 
a small work to the west of Ahmednagar; it kept the 
children alive and well. 

(President) —Did you give relief to respectable fami- 
liosP—^To several respectable families we did. I think the 
Belief Committee did a good deal of that privately. We 
helped a few Brahmin families. A few Sonars received 
help, but were anxious that their names should not be made 
public; but after two or three months they came openly for 
charity. 

(Dr. Richardson) —What kind of food was given to 
children in the kitchens. How was it cooked?—1 cannot 
tell you that. But they had nee,jondhla, and dal P 

Did yon see any children that were under-fedP—Yes; 

I saw several emaciated children, but they improved after 
being some time in the kitchen. 

(Mr. Solderness) —What became of the clothes which 
were made by the weavers P—They were bought by Mission¬ 
aries and famine officer's for distribution among the famine- 
stricken. 
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Mb. H. F. Silcock, Collector of 

I put in a written statement of evidence. 

A. In this district the only prominent departures from 
the Provincial Code were in the classification of labourers 
and (2) the duties of Civil officers on relief works. As 
regards classification of labour, an attempt was made at the 
be^nning of the famine to follow the classification of the 
Code, but it was soon found that labourers who ordinarily 
should have done class A work, and got the wage of that 
class, were quite content to do less work and accept less 
wage, seeing their children and dejwndants were being 
supported by Government, and they had no doubt private 
resources of their own. Even professional workers were 
demoralised and would not do a full A task. All such 
workers were then classed as B and tasked accordingly, and 
even with the reduced task many neglected to do their work 
and were fined in consequence. A class of D was at first 
started on most works, but as the work turned out by these 
workers was of the most trifling nature as a rule, it was 
found expedient to raise those who could work to class C, 
while the others were put on the kitchen list. As a matter 
of fact there were few genuine class D workers in this district. 
The result of these deviations from the Code was greater 
simplification of muster-rolls and tasking and better means 
of exacting work. Practically speaking, these relief labour¬ 
ers were divided into only two classes, B and C. Class A 
was confined to gangmen—mukad.ams. 

As regards Civil officers it was fonnd 'advisable to curtail 
their power, as the men available for the posts were only 
ordinary clerks and not capable of carrying out the responsi¬ 
ble work devolved on special Civil officers by the Code. They 
were unfitted to classify applicants for work, having had no 
experience, but they still received applicants and examined 
their “ challans ” and passed them on to the Public Works 
Department officer in charge of the work. It was found by 
experience also that the general regulation of the resident 
camp could bo more effectually carried out by the Public 
Works Department officials than by these Civil officers, and 
eventually their work was confin^ to management of the 
kitchen and hospital and general supervision of the workers, 
but without power to interfere—they could only report 
matters for the orders of their immediate superiors. This 
method worked well and there was little or no friction between 
the two departments. No doubt if officers of the standing 
of mamlatdars could be found for the position of specm 
Civil officers, the duties assigned by the Code could be earned 
out by them, but in practice it is rarely possible to get such 
men for a large number of works. 

B. I consider the famine operations were successful inas¬ 
much as all really in want of work were able to get it, and 
many, no doubt, who were not in want, also got it. As 
regards the saving of human life, the vital statistics of the 
district show that up till Juno 1897 the death-rate did not 
differ much from the normal, and on relief works the health 
of the people was very good and as a rule they improved in 
condition. From June on the death-rate increased, but 
this was owing to cholera and other diseases which began 
with the advent of the rains. 

As regards the point of economy it is difficult to say 
anything, for undoubtedly the work done would compare 
very unfavourably with normal years. The total number of 
workers in the district was 36,40,993 and the cost 
H 3,87,303, giving a rate per unit of 1 anna 8 pies. 5116 
total number of people relieved in the district during the 
famine either by work or gratuitously (by doles at kitchens 
or in poor-houses) was 65,67,661, and the total expenditure 
on famine operations was 86,62,699. This latter sum 
includes extra establishment, hutting, tools, etc. The cost 
per unit of the people relieved was thus only 1 anna lOi 
pies, which can hardly be called extravagant. 

C. I do not consider that any veiy important change 
are required in the present system so far as relief of distress 
is concerned—so long as relief operations are begun in time. 

I think, however, at the commencement of distress it might 
be advisable at first to extend the operations of ordinary 
public works, the rate of wages being possibly raised to meet 
the increased price of grain. As distress deepens, and 
applicants for relief are numerous, relief works should be 
opened on the piece-work system, the rates being so arranged 
that no gratuitous reliei need be given to children or 
dependants, but every man obliged to look after hLs family 
as in ordinary times. It appears to me to be a mistake, as 
in the present Code, to relieve a man from the very begin¬ 
ning of all responsibility of looking after his family. Should 
distress become more acute, and the people begin to get 
careless about the support of those depending on them, then 
task-work might be substituted for piece-wprk end the 
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children and dependants supported by Government as pro¬ 
vided in the Code. 

The Code should be clear on the point that work must be 
rendered for relief given and that Government is not bound 
to support those who will not work according to their capa¬ 
bility. The general tenor of the present Code has a tendency 
to give rise to the belief that Government intended or was 
bound to support all in distress whether they worked or not, 
and agitators were at one time found to take advantage of 
this interpretation and cause discontent among the workers 
when they were being fined for short work. The same 
principle applies to the provision regarding the collection of 
the land revenue assessment; it should be made clear that 
the mere failure of crops is not joer se a reason for 
remissions or suspensions. 

In connection with the implied recognition of Govern¬ 
ment to afford relief and on economic grounds I would 
suggest that section 43, paragraph 1, of the Code be made 
of general application and that section 69 be expunged or at 
any rate be made purely permissive and not imperative. 

D. I have no other recommendations to make ; the present 
Code as a guide proved most useful and was not departed 
from to any great extent in this district, but I do not con¬ 
sider there was acute farfine here, and possibly under 
different conditions, it might have been necessary to make 
further departures. 


iPretidenf .)—You are the Collector of the Nasik District P 
—Yes. 

Were yon in charge of that district throughout the 
famine P—Yes. 

Had you any experience of the famine of 1876-77 P— 
Ym, I was then an Assistant Collector in the Bijapur 
District;- 

Had yon famine in the Nasik District in 1876-77 P— 
Not much to speak of. In 1876-77 I was not in Nasik 
but I have figures. Two lakhs of people, that is, one-third 
of the district was then affected ; now I should say five lakhs 
of people or two-thirds of the district were affected—five 
lakhs in the late famine against two lakhs in 1876-77, the 
affected area being 3,600 square miles. 

As regards failure of crops, was the failure in 1896-97 
as great as that in 1876-77 in Nasik P—Yes, but we had 
more water in 1896-97; there was a good deal of irrigation 
and the supply of water was better, so that when the dry 
crops failed they had water for irrigation. 

Did the wells dry npP Are there a great many new 
wells P—In many cases the old wells h& become useless ; 
but were repaired. Our water supply in Bijapur was 
moderate. 

Is that from wells P—Yes. In Nasik our rainfall was 
quite up to the average in 1896-97, but unfortunately we 
had too much of it in the beginning and nothing in the 
end—^it fell out of season. 

How did prices compare?—Vei'y unfavourably. About 
60 per cent, higher than 1876: 171bs. in November 1896 as 
against 26i lbs. in 1876. The prices of the staple food 
grain bajri vaned from 171bs. to 11'20; its price was abnorm¬ 
ally high ijowari was cheaper. 

Yon say in your note people were willing to do less work 
and accept lew wage. Did you notice that in 1876-77 P— 
The people in 1896-97 were not driven to extremltifs and 
they had works started at once for them : in 1876-77 there 
was great reluctance to work from sheer obstinacy. 

They have since changed P—Yes, they are now more 
used to work, they have got into the habit of going to 
large railway works and they know the value of steady work 
and steady pay. Kunbis and low caste people »re ready to 
do piece-work and get a little more pay notwithstanding 
lower rates. 

Is lower pay sufficient P—Yes. 

Do they work less than in their ordinary work P—Not ex- 
wtly that; wh.st I mean to say is that the agriculturist 
is not accustomed to work steadily on end ; he comes to work 
in the morning and stops in the middle of the day. 

Don’t you think that there is a defect in the gang 
^tera which makes him reluctant to work P—Well, there 
is something in it, but it is very difficult to know the work 
of the Individual on large works. I have spoken to the 
Executive Engineer to fine the whole gang if they wanted 
any incentive to work ; the man would then be fined whether 
he does his day’s work or not, and extreme necessity compels 
them to work. 
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{Mr. Monieath .)—You are speaking of metal work, are 
yon not P—I am referring to the works at the close of the 
famine. We drafted people from the road work; and they 
would not go, as it was then close to the rains ; thej went 
home, but some afterwards came back. 

You suggest in your written statement that section 48> 
paragraph 1, of the Famine Code be made of general 
application and that section 69 be expunged or at any rate be 
made purely permissive and not imperative. You mean yon 
would substitute one for the other P—Yes, willingness to 
work should be taken as a necessity for relief. 

{Mr. Soldemesi.)—You say that as a rule the work 
turned out by the D class worker was of the most trifling 
nature, that you had to put them either on G or send them to 

the kitehen. Was this on piece-work or task-work ?_On 

all task-works. As a matter of fact they were fined when 
it was found that they were, judging fronj their physique, 
fit for C or B and persistently did not work. 


What work did you give those who could not work or 
were dependants P—They were made to clean camps, and 
were given a little work, which was enough for themf 

Had they anything else to supplement the D wage P— 
They must have had something to supplement it. Com¬ 
paring my experience with that of 1876-77, I never came 
^ross any case of destitution. I have known of people on 
tke works taking three or four days’ holidays. 

You think the D wage enough to keep an adult man and 
woman m health P—I do not think they can do hard work 
on it, but they can be kept in health on it. 


_ {Mr. Monteath.) -Had you any experience in employ¬ 
ing weavers in their own line P—On a very small scale. We 
pye them orders for cloth. We have still some cloth left, 
but 1 think we will be able to recover the cost. Ihe cloth 
IS better and cheaper and the Municipality will not lose. 

Have they a large stock in hand P—Yea. 


What work did you expect them to do P—B class 8 cubic 
feet, C class 6 cubic feet, the ordinaiy work is 12 cubic feet. 

Do you think they did not do their work because they did 
jjot care to work P—Yea. 

And they knew they would get the minimum wage P— 
Yes, and they took it. 

I suppose you advise that we should start with piece¬ 
work at the beginning of the famine?—Yes, and then 
they will not bring children and dependants. I have tried it 
and found it to be very successful and economical—of course 
I tried it on a very small scale, 

Do you think an inefficient labourer can earn enough P_ 

Yes, if he liked to work : the Kunbis and others we had were 
people who were unaccustomed to metal-breaking. 

Who fixed the piece-work ?—I fixed it myself ; it was a 
work belonging to the District Local Board. 

How many rates had you P—We calculated the time that 
it would take to produce 100 cubic feet and the price of 
grain, and I fixed the cost at B3-11-0 for 100 cubic 
feet. The ordinary rate, I understand, is if2 for 100 cubic 
feet. The total number of workers was 34,790 units, and the 
amount spent, H4,390. 

Did the children work P—Yes ; they helped their parents. 

Did they arrange their own gangs P—Yes, generally. They 
came from villages at a distance of 5 to 6 mBes. 

You say in your written note that it should be made 
clear that the mere failure of crops should not per ee 
be a reason for remissions or suqiensions. Have you given 
remissions P—No, there have been suspensions, but I think 
had it not been for plague a large amount of land revenue 
would have been paid, and even now I do not think there 
will be the slightest difficulty after the plague has dis¬ 
appeared. The people are very much afraid of the sowcar 
coming to collect the grain before it can be sold and the land 
assessment paid. The revenue of the district is f{6,66,000, 
out of which at the end of January there was only 1164,000 
outstanding, and now, perhaps, 1130,000, which can be easily 
collected. 


Th(w who were not employed in their trade I suppose 
worked on the works P-;-Yes, they were put to metal break¬ 
ing, and got used to it, and practically preferred it to 
working at their own trade. 

(Preairfeni.)—These were weavers of the town P—Yes. 
They were as a rule old men, who spent their lives in sitting. 

When was an effort made to give them special relief P_At 

the end of December 1896. When wo found that their hands 
were bruised and that they could not break stones we then 
gave them work by supplying them with thread, etc. 

Did yon supply them with looms P—No, they had their 
own looms ; the Mamlatdar and the Municipality supplied 
them with thread. The Sinhast year, however, had as much 
to do with stopping the trade as the famine. 

Yon did not send them to their sowcam P—No j during 
the Sinhast year there is very little work to be had. “ 

You think those who reverted to weaving work found 

that their hands had got hard by metal breaking P_Yes 

to a certain extent. ’ 

You do not think that this will hurt their sense of 
“ touch ” P—Oh, no. Touch has nothing to do with their 
work ; their delicate touch or soft hand is owing to their 
being confined in their houses, 

_ {Mr, Monteat 1,)—In the case of the Malegaon weavers, you 
did not find it pomible to open small schemes for them P— 
No, but there was no necessity for it j there was demand in 
the market for the coarse cotton cloth woven by them. 
The Yeola people worked in silk which had no demand. 

Did you relieve many Malegaon weavers P—Yes, but on 
ordinary relief works. 

Is there a considerable stock of silk in Yeola now P_ 

Yes, there is a large stock. 

There were some complaints about the difficulty in getting 
labour for the Godavari Railway works?—Yes, that was 
in May, but the works were carried on by contract and the 
contractors did not give sufficient wages, while our wages 
were regulated strictly in accordance with the rate of grain. 


Was the mortality large P—Yes, among cattle. I do not 
think the people themselves suffered much. I saw no signs 
of it. 

Were any takavi advances given for cattle P—Yes, but 
there was no decrease in cultivation because cattle were not 
obtainable. 

Any takavi for wells P—Yes, a good deal of money 
was given, but the money spent on some wells has been 
useless, because they have not been able to get water. 

Do you think they clean their wells in days of necessity 

and then allow them to fall in P Is that done in Nasik P_ 

In Bijapur I think they allowed the wells opened in 1876-77 
to fall into disuse, but in the last famine they repaired 
them. It is, however, advantageous to keep them up. Prob¬ 
ably they will now keep them up, but it is hard to say. 

{Dr. Sichavi/son .)—Did you find people thriving on the 
D wage P Was it not a kind of gratuity P—Yes, but I saw 
no signs of deterioration. 


You did not close your works to induce them to go to 
the Godavari works P—No, we had no control over the rates 
paid by the Railway contractors, but so far as possible, by 
the dispoution of our works, we tried not to enter into com¬ 
petition. 

Are you quite sure that the children on Local Fund 

Works were not fed from the Gratuitous Belief Fund P_ 

Yes. 

What did it generally cost to repair a disused well ?— 
About half of what it would cost to dig a new well. 

In your district the price got for fodder nearly covered 
the expense P—Yes. 

I find from your Administration Report that the death 
rate of the district was high. What was it owing toP—The 
mortality in the hills and the Girna valley was high, other¬ 
wise the death-rate was normal and had nothing to do with 
scarcity. 


Mr . E. F. 
Silcock. 

3rd Mar, 
1898. 


Mb. EDUtJi Rustomji, Vice-President, Ahmednagai Municipality, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence, 

It was about the beginning of October 1896 that the 
pinch of scarcity began to be 
*■ _ felt in the town of Ahmcdna- 

gar and its surrounding country. Until the beginning of 


the rains in the month of June 1896, people seemed to have 
had stocks of fodder and grain from the previous year’s 
produce. The storms and few good showers in the com¬ 
mencement and the news of floods in Gujarat, Sholapur and 
other places made people believe that they were going to 


Mr. Edulji 
Suttvmji, 

3rd Mar, 
1898. 
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Mf. Edulji get a most favourable monsoon and bnmper crops, and that 
Bastomji. in consequence both grain and fodder would become far 

- cheaper than what they were. It was on this supposition 

3rd Mar. that a number of people disposed of their stocks in the hopes 
18!*8. of buying them cheaper in the immediate future. In tliis, 
— however, they were deceived, as they found to their utter 
dismay and mortification that the rain that fell was merely 
a precursor of a storm which passed away, and that the real 
monsoon was an entire failure during the year. The prices 
of grain in the local market began to rise in the month of 
September 1896. The clouds which overhung throughout 
the monsoon months gave hopes of rainfall and people held 
out until the end of September. In October all hopes of 
rain were given up and the prospects began to look gloomy 
and to assume the serious form of a threatened Htmine. 
At this time the prices of grain and fodder went up by 
leaps and bounds. Grain-dealers and merchants, hearing of 
the riots and “ loots ” in Sholapur, Aurangabad and several 
other places, and of the dacoities even in our own districts, 
became uneasy and closed their shops in the markets. Im¬ 
port of grain stopped and the people began to be restless 
and uneasy and complained of there being no shops open to 
get their grain from. Government relief works and the 
opening of the “ City Famine Eelief Grain Shop ” came to 
their rescue at this time. 

2. With a view to enable people to buy their food-grains’ 
certain leading grain-dealers and merchants were assembled 
in a meeting, and it was amicably settled that they should 
open thek shops for business, the officials being ready to 
assist them with Police for their safety. It was further 
agreed at their meeting to limit the maximum prices they 
should ask for the commonest of grains, that is, jowari and 
bajri, for a period of 13 months to all consumers who would 
buy them in quantities of not more than a bag or about half 
a pul la A. The prices fixed and the periods for which they 
were agreed to be in force were as follows :— 


the business of the Famine Eelief Grain Shop was enlisted ; 
but Government having disapproved the Municipality 
taking up the risk and responsibilities of such institution, 
the Municipality retired from its management on 1st March 
1897. On the day the shop wa.s opened, a perceptible drop 
in the prices to the extent of K2 per pullah was noticed in 
the market. The prices thenceforth became more steady 
and were regulated according to the prices which prevailed" 
elsewhere in large gi'ain-selling centres, such as Poonsij 
Sholapur, Dharwar, Madras, Godhra, etc. Grains for sale 
at the shop were obtained by sending agents to Dharwar, 
Madras and to the towns and villages of the Ahmednagar 
District, and were obtained from the “ Bombay Grain Trad¬ 
ing Company, Limited.” The following table gives the 
number of bags and pullahs obtained from each of the 
difFerent places with their aggregate value:— 




Number 


Agsro 

Prioe. 

Deseription of grain. 

of 

1 uU:.hB, 

gate 


Bag«. 


value. 





■ ft 

Khandeeh . • | 

White Jow&ri , 

126 

76 

1.6*20 

Yellow Jnwari , 

600 

316 

6,2t*9 

Madras . • 

White Jowari 

63H 

306 

6,4 6 

Ahmeduagar District. 
Na^ar Town • • ^ 

White Jowari , 

3S7 

231 

3.940 


1,687 

971 

16,700 

Yellow Jow4ri 

642 

386 

6,975 

Bombay Grain Trading 

Miicca and Macea 

377 

236 

3,100 

Company, Limited. 

ernghod. 


■ 


Shoiapur . . 

White Jowari . 

Bsjri . » 

3S1 

82 

1,804 

Broach . , . •! 

White Jow&ri 

Macca 

V 20 

9 

190 

( 

atu 

) 




Total 

4,406 

2.612 

43.973 


Period. 

Description of 
grain. 

Q o> o 
P A 

,§ ® 
St's 

S 

From 

To 




R 



(White. 

15 

October 1896 . 

February 1897. 

J wari . ( 




(.Yellow 

14 


( 

Jowai'i .White. 

15 

February 1897 . 

June „ J 




( 

Macca . . 

18 


, ( 

J fwari WTiite, 

20 

June „ , 

August „ •< 

^ Macca . . 

12 


( 

Satu 

12 


5. When the Municipality retired from the management 
of the grain shop, a well-known gentleman of Karachi pf 
the name of Seth Vishindass Nihafchand, at my request, 
took up the management of the shop and the consequent 
risk of loss therefrom. He did this purely out of charity. 
He sent for sale at the shop from Karachi the following 
grains:— 


Place. 

Desoriptiou of grain. 

Number 

of 

Bags. 

PoUahe. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

value. 

c 

White Jowari 

900 

600 

B 

10,600 

\ 

Red do. » » . 

800 

633 

9,100 

Earacbi^ 

White rioe . • 

600 

833 

6.000 

( 

Bed do. . e . 

400 

267 

4,600 

Wheat, Bajri, etc.. . » 

K.O 

67 

1,400 



2,700 

1,800 

31,900 


Besides agreeing to the above limits of maximum prices 
to be charged to consumers, the merchants agreed not to 
speculate in grain amongst themselves and thus to run 
up the prices. 


3. The above arrangements had the effect of re.storin 
some sense of safety of their goods and their lives among 
the grain-dealers, who opened their shops and resumed tho 
business. This, however, they did very cautiously. The 
exposed only small quantities of grain at a time for sal 
Special Police were at this time posted in the grain marke 
In token of their promise to abide by tho above amicabi 
settlement, the conditions were put down on a paper an 
signatures of the leading grain merchants were taken o 
the same. 

4. About the time that the above arrangements wer 

Famine ReUef Grain Shop. graw 

Ts • T, r dealers to open their shops,, 

I amine Eelief Gram Shop was opened in the grain marke 
on 19th October 1896. A public meeting was at this tira^ 
called by Khan Bahadur Musserwanji Cursetji and other 
to raise a public subscription to conduct the grain shoi 
already opened, and to offer such other famine relief as mai 
be decided upon at the meeting. A copy of the proceedinir 
of this meeting is attached {vide pages 236-36). Subscriptioi 
lists 111 accordance with the proceedings of this meeting wen 
started and sent round amongst the people in the station 
E9,000were in all subscribed and H8,757-6-0 up to dat< 
have been recovered. Working committees were appointee 
at the meeting. The support of the local Municipality ii 
taking up the management and responsibility of conducting 


He sent hLs own agents and sold the grain at a rate about 
one measure “ iher ” per rupee cheaper than the prevailing 
retail market rates. The grain was cleaned before it was 
offered for sale. Full and correct measures were given. 
Quantities up to half-anna worth were dealt out to the poor 
consumers; copper in payment up to half a rupee was 
received. The shop was kept open from early in the morn¬ 
ing till 8 P.M. daily. The City Funds boro the cost of the 
shop establishment, the rent of the_ shop, and exchange of 
copper coins into silver, and paid also the octroi duty on 
grains imported for the shom^ Of the different sorts of 
grains sold at Seth Vishindass Kihalchand’s shop, rice, both 
red and white, was in large demand and people seemed to 
take to them most. It appears that this grain was most 
suited to those who had had to do no hard work and were 
weak in constitution, as they said they could digest it easily. 
Maize, which was obtained from the Bombay Grain Trading 
Company, Limited, was offered for ®le at the shop, but it 
was not liked so much as rice, but being sold cheaper it was 
bought by the people, who began to accustom themselves 
to the use of it as food-grain. It appears maize requires 
to be crushed before it could be ground or that it had to be 
twice ground in the mill before it was made into flour fit 
for bread. 

6. In order that better and well-to-do people, who could 
do without relief may not get the benefit of the relief shop, 
the limit of maximum quantity of grain sold to each individ¬ 
ual during the course of a day was at first set down at one 
rupee. Subsequently it was reduced to half a rupee and 
eventually to one-fourth of a rupee, as the rush of people 
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to bny tie grain increased. It appeared that people were 
trying to buy as much grain as they possibly could get to 
store lor worse days they anticipated. Soine of them were 
known to have sold their ornaments and household thin^ 
wherewith to buy their stock of gram. Some of the families 

sent to the shop each of its mcmbem to buy the minimum 
quantities daily, and others tried to buy often dunng the 
^urse of the same day, but were stopped from doing so. 
Some petty dealers tried to make a profit out of the shop by 
sending different persons to buy the minimum quautrties 
Tud to sell the same at their shops at better prices. This 
X had to be put a stop to. The shop was kept open 
tCughout the famine and some of the bags left on hand 
bXnging to Seth Vishindass Nihalchaud are still_ being 
«dd them. The following figures approwmately gwe the 
Sent of the loss which may be distributed amongst the 
tSee sources from which money was obtained for the busi¬ 
ness of the shop, viz .:— 


1897. At the time the institution was closed there were Afr. EduJji 


Ill children in it. Of these, only a W went to the 
house in the beginning, hut most of them afterwards follow¬ 
ed. The City Committee was giving gi’ain dole about the 
month of February 1897 to 194 women and children depen¬ 
dent on them. The number of these relief recipients in¬ 
creased towards the month of July and reached the highest 
number of 2,100 people. At this time the City Subscription 
Fund was found too meagre to stand the requirements ^of 
so large a number. The Committee thereupon applied 
to the District Charitable Relief Fund Committee for pep- 
niary aid from the fund provided by the Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund Committee of England. The Dis¬ 
trict Charitable Relief Fund Committee responded and re¬ 
cognized the City Committee as their own branch and 


Loss 


R 

8,757 


a. p. 
6 0 


2,000 

12,000 


R'mtomji. 

3rd Mar, 
1898. 


1. The City smbsoriptions . 

2 The Indian Famine Kaliet 
Fund from England— 
amount received through 
the District Charitable 
Relief Fund Committee, 

Nagar, . • „ ,■, • 

3. Seth Vishindass Kihalchaud 

7. Certain quantity of grain required for purposes of 
grain dole was purchased with Seth Vishindass s permissiou 
Lm his shop at a cheaper rate than that ruling in the 
market. The shop was availed of by a very large number 

of people from the town, the surroiyiding ydlages and the 
cantonLnt. Some of the peop e from the Kapurw^i 
^lief work which is within 4 miles of the market, also 
came to purchase their grains from this shop Their num¬ 
ber was largest on Sundays, when they specially came to tl^e 
town to buy their weekly stock of gram and other household 
articles. The number of purchasers at the shop at one time 
reached over 4,000 people. The maximum sale was about 60 
ba^s. I am of opinion that if gran; shops for famine relief 
Soseswereminaged with restrictions as to the minimum 
quantities to be daily issued to each consumer and as to the 
c™nest of grains used by the masy^s of poor people 
being sold there, these shops would be the best mode of 
relief to the largest number of people at the smallest amount 
of loss. The relief will be extended not only to the labour¬ 
ing classes but also to respectable middle class peoplo. ^ 
through self-respect do not beg or who are constitutionally 
unfit to join xeZi works. Such restrictions as above would 
Irlelt the shops interfering with any of the Pnnoiples of 
free trade. Merchants and traders_ cannot possibly do 
business by buying in such small minimum quantities of 
the commonest of grains. 

8. Seth Vishindass Nihalchand, to whom I S'’®® 
represented the difficulties experienced by the people of 
sCur similar to those felt here by people, was graciously 
pleased to open a similar famine relief gi'am 
A —» ,%-f Gisrtianiir liow6verj was done about tn© clos© 

S.1.S' « .k.P 

and the relief obtained by people therefrom wi^ ?1 pLsZ 
means small. I am informed by his agent that the loss he 

had sustained at Sholapur on account of the gram shop 
amounted to nearly R16,000. , , , 

9 About the month of December 1896 it wm found that 
several of the poor people were not in a position to provide 
fo^for their children and were neglecting them. The 
cX Working Committee at this time thought the time had 
coSeXn some special mode of relief w^ needed for these 
children. They, with the assistance of the local Mumci- 

S ito put into repairs and habitable a portion of a 

mique in the city called “ Faradkhani M^hid. This very 
hiiilting was used for keeping up such children during the 
famine^of 1877-78. Baths, kitchens, latrines, etc., were 
Suy provided. The children that were in need of such 
Xf were registered and kept in charge of mrents or guar- 

aS who chose to remain with them.^ In the commence- 

there were 21 children m this mstitution. Mothers 

XgaSdians who remained with the children were given 

£n Xs. Cooked food 
Sd evening, to the children._ 

hurst Governor of Bombay, visit^ this institution on 1 Ith 
January 1897. Amongst the children there was m orphan 
XS girl, 8 months old, abandoned by the parents. 
Sre4\i was brought from the viHage of Araugaon m this 
district. It was left in the village temple. The cos. of this 
SSiturtionwasoriginally met out of the city subscription and 

rtliequently was blme by Government, ^FriituMV 

was opned, this institution was closed on, 19th February 


Atkl an wuutu uc jwa wixw » 

dents of the city, the cantonment and the village of Bhingar. 
The City Committee received from time to time different 
sums for dole purposes, aggregating to H13,19! in all, from 
the District Charitable Relief Fund Committee. Of the 
total amount received, only B736-14-0 were for clothes- 
Besides the amount of clothes received from the District 
Charitable Relief Fund Committee, the following pieces of 
cloth were received from England also through the District 
Charitable liolief Fund Committee:— 


(1) Skirts, cotton 

(2) Do- flannelette 

(3) Chadars 


56 

4 
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10. The doles only to such poreons and families were 
given as were certified by certain members of the City 
Committee to be really deserving of help. The distri¬ 
bution of grain doles to Native Christians of the city was 
entrusted to Mrs. Bissell of the American MLasion here and 
to the Bhingar and Cantonment people was entrusted to one 
of the members of the Committee by name Mr. Assaram Se'-h 
of Bhingar. Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal, Pleader, had somewhat 
hard wo?k to do in this business. Ho distributed gram doles 
and clothes with his own hands to the numerous recipients 
from the city. The Bhingar and city people received these 
doles weekly, 7 days’ stock being dealt out at once. 
Mrs. Bissell gave the doles daily. The scale on wHoh 
the doles were given was in the beginning half a 
measure ther or 1 lb. 6 oz. by weight of gram for 
each adult, and half that quantity for each chdd between 
12 and 3 years of age. This scale, however, the Committee 
was obliged to reduce to i sher per adult and i sher per 
child, as they found that the number of recipients mcreasM 
to such an extent that it was not possible to meet on the 
oriffinal scale. The total number of dole recipient at one 
time increased to 3,200 souls. This was about the month 
of October 1897. Parda nashin women, mostly Musalmans, 
and a few Pardeshi women were sent their dole grams to 
their houses through some authorized persons or relations, 
as it was found they would not come out theiMolves to 
receive the same. Members of the City Committee were 
authorized to give secret relief of grain or clothes to respect¬ 
able persons reduced to poverty on account of previous mis¬ 
fortunes and who, therefore, during the famine were found 

helpless. This relief was enjoined to be strictly confined to 
such people as would rather starve than come out and ask 
for help. For myself, I had to relieve in lull’s W one 
Bohora, one Pardeshi, two Brahmins and one Musalman 
families The other members had also relieved some. 
Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal, the Joint Secretory with me, relieved 
a larger number of such families than I did. Doles of 
clothes were given to such persons as were m receipt of gram 
doles, and, hut for the clothes given, they would have r^ 
mained without them. Professional beggars were excluded 
from doles, both of grain and dothc^ 

to earn their bread by begging. Besides, they ^ the 
option to go to the poor-house and live there. Eaf dole 
recipient was given a ticket, on the production of which the 
dole was registered and issued. The city doles were distri¬ 
buted at the grain shop in the market. 

11. On the 22nd of June, the Diamond Jubte celeW 
tion day of the reign of Her Most Gracious Majwty Em¬ 
press Victoria, the value-money of the day s gram doles w 
Lnded over to the Celebration Committee of whi^ I had 
the honour to be the Secretory. That Committee, the 
addition of a larger amount from fuuds^ raised ^ 
tion, gave doles in superior grams, consisting of wheat, rice 
ttoL eteretc., and half anna in copper to all who came for 
R on th; celebration day. The number of such recipient, 
was over 7,000 people. Special temporary doles, to last for 
two or three days and sometimes for 
such persons as seemed tp be m need of them while on 
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jonmey from one place to another in search of employ¬ 
ment or work or to those who were found unable to 
work for a time owing to ill-health or some such 
cause. Besides the dole-money received from the District 
Charitable Belief Fund Committee and clothes from Eng¬ 
land, His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, who happened to 
pass through Nagar during the famine, sent 231 ba^s of grain, 
of which 91 were apportioned for dole distribution in the 
city. The bags contained two descriptions of grain, jowari 
and bajri. The American Mission placed 621 bags of 
American com, consisting of 30 bags of “ beans,” 333 of 
“maize,” and 168 of “rye,” or about 10 tons of grain, 
valued at about B2,100, at the disposal of the City Com¬ 
mittee. This was done through Dr. Miss Julia Bissell of 
the American Mission here. This grain was utilized in 

^ doles to the people. Some of the poor people, who 
it their relatives on account of the plague and were in 
consequence unable to maintain themselves, were also given 
grain doles. 

12. The boys and girls of the Tree Schools, who are 
mostly from poorer clasps, were given uniform suits pre¬ 
pared from out of the English relief cloth. The boys were 
mustered one day by Mr. Mohanlal and were given the 
new suits, in which they looked so tidy and gay, and went 
home contented and grateful for what they received. It 
was a pleasing sight to see them march in a procession in 
their new suits. Amongst the recipients of the city doles 
there were some families particularly noted as being from a 
very respectable parentage, but by misfortune reduced to 
Mverfy and during the &mine compelled to accept the 
doles sent for them to their places. One of them was a 
Mahomedan Inamdar’s family and another a respectable 
Brahmin family. Both would have starved themselves in 
their houses if the Committee had not sent grain doles to 
them. Besides the grain doles, passage money to certain 
people to enable them to travel to their relatives at ont- 
stations by rail or by cart were given as a special relief. 
Railway tickets were bought and given to them. The num¬ 
ber of the recipients of this relief was Wt small, and the 
whole amount spent was within a hundred rupees. In one 
or two instances in which the grain dotes were not consid¬ 
ered as the proper food of the recipients, money dole ex¬ 
tending to S6 per month was given. 

13. Besides the doles given from out of the above sources 
doles were given privately to a number of people by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Haig of the Christian Literature Society for 
India, also by several members of the American Mission 
here and Rev. Charles King of the S. P. G. Mission. 

14. In going round the city to a number of respectable 
and well-to-do people for the purpose of collecting sub¬ 
scriptions personally in company with Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal, 
1 noticed that there was scarcely a respectable house from 
which some quantity of grain was not distributed daily to 
the beggars and mendicants who called for the same. Some 
were found to give a pice and grain, others grain only, and 
others pice only. In this manner I think a number of poor 
people were being maintained by the well-to-do without the 
relief coming to prominent notice. 

16. The Marwadis have charitable funds, from which 
they permanently maintain a charitable institution from 
which food enough for a day’s ration is issued to every 
traveller who asks for it. This institution is called 
“ Sadavart.” I am informed that throughout the famine 
time from 60 to 100 people received grain and flour rations 
from this institution. It is situated in the centre of the 
city in Navi Peith, and is managed by the principj cotton 
and grain-dealers of the place. 

16. In the management of the doles and also of the poor- 
house, the local Police heartily co-operated and gave a ready 
and valuable assistance. The City Chief Constable was 
one of the active members of the City Committee, and 
made himself specially useful to the Committee. 

17. The poor-house was opened on the 16th February 
Thepoor-houM. ^ was erected on the 

east bank of the river Seina on 
a plot of forest land covered with babul trees. Its situation 
was about three miles on the Malegaon road from the city. 
The camp consisted of about 160 huts constructed of bamboo 
matting covered with gunny bags, some of which were 
coated with dammer. Each hut was 12' X 8' x 7'. 
Fifteen huts were set apart for the hospital, five for cholera' 
patents, and two for small-pox patients; a large separate 
shed for the confinement of women was also provided. An 
ofllce room, two kitchen sheds, a store, a Superintendent’s 
quarters, establishment hute, shed for children’s school, 
enclosure for women’s bath, a dispensary tent with Hospital 


Assistant’s quarters, etc., etc., constituted the poor-house 
camp. The huts were arranged in rows for different castes 
of people, with signboards showing the same. Each row had 
lamps for light at night. A well situated on the river bank 
was reserved for water for kitchen and drinking purposes. 
It was cleansed once every week. The steps leading to the 
bottom were closed up and water was drawn by a wheel and 
bucket for consumption. Additional springs or “ zirraht ” 
were dug up in the river bed for washing and bathing 
purposes, one for each different caste. Each hut was pro¬ 
vided with a matting for the floor and a chati for drinking 
water. The establishment consisted of a Superintendent, a 
store-keeper, a clerk, karkuns, ward boys, Karaoshis, Hos¬ 
pital Assistants, sweepers and mashals. Cooking and bring¬ 
ing of water was done by the inmates of the poor-house. 
Besides the establishment a barber was occasionally provided. 
On the day of. the opening of the poor-house there were 
only 27 inmates. Within about a month’s time the number 
rose to 160. On the 10th of September the number reached 
the maximum figure of 686. Each inmate was admitted on 
the production of a pass issued by a member of the Com¬ 
mittee specially appointed by the Colleetor to assist the 
Taluk Revenue Officer. The number of inmates would have 
been by far the larger, but as the inmates recruited strength 
and were able to do work, they were sent off to the Kapur- 
wadi tank works, where some went willingly and others 
reluctantly. The Working Committee mentioned above 
consisted of— 

(1) R. E. Enthoven,Esq., I.C.S., First Assistant to the 

Collector; 

(2) Surgeon-Majer H. W. Stevenson, Civil Surgeon ; 

(3) Rao Bahadur Prabhakar V. Gupte, 1st Class Subor¬ 
dinate Judge ; 

(4) Rao Bahadur V. B. Wadekar, District Deputy Col¬ 
lector ; 

(6) Mr. B. S. Catdmaster, Chairman, Municipal Manag¬ 
ing Committee; 

(6) Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal, Pleader ; 

(7) Mr. K. V. Patwardhan, Pleader ; 

(8) The Mamlatdar of the Taluk ; and 

(9) Myself. 

18. Each member by turn visited the poor-house morning 
and evening, specially at the time of meals. The members 
wrote down their suggestions in a visitors’ book kept there 
for the purpose. They usually noted down the number of 
inmates pr^nt each day. Their suggestions were con- 
smered by the Assistant Collector, Mr. Enthoven, and given 
effect to as far as practicable. Two meals were given daily 
one at 11 a.m. and the other at about 6 p.m. The meMs 
consisted of jowari bread and dall, or dall and vegetable 
cooked together. Bread was made of ascertained weight 
Mcording to the scale specified in the Famine Code scale. 
The inmates were seated in rows on platforms of earth 
snecially prepared for different castes. They were served 
their m^ls usuaHy in the presence of one of the members 
ot the Visiting Committee. Children were found to need a 
piece of bread extra for breakfast every morning at about 
provided from out of the charity fund. 
The Malegaon road passed through the camp and needy 
travellers who passed by on their way to works or to other 
villages were given each a meal when passing. Able-bodied 
women were availed of to cook the food for the inmates, 
^me were employed in bringing water and others in look¬ 
ing after the disabled-bodied and weak and bed-ridden 
people and children; others in helping at the hospital, 
^me of the chilfeu were made to bring sand and to clean 
the vicinity of their huts and make the roads to their hut» 
look decent. Food for the infirm, old and incapacitated 
pwple was sent to their huts. Weak people Ld hos¬ 
pital inmatM were given special suitable cooked rations 
or food, whmh consisted of rice and milk. Infents were 
given milk twice morning and evening. Three milch goats 
were kept on the premises and the rest of the mUk wa» 
bought at the nrar^ village. Country soap for washing 
and oil for the hair for women was provided from out of til 
charity money. 

on arrival at the poor-house com- 
plain^ of the insufficiency of rations which were issued in 
wcordanoe with the Famine Code, but within a week of 

to the scale and seemed 
to be wntented, the new arrivals always complaining and 
the old OUM settling down within a week. %ie general 

r however, good, specially of the 

children. Cases of ordinary complaints were treated In th* 
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liospital sheds. A blind professional beggar was tronbled 
with some skin disease, which was visible on his face and 
which complaint he was suffering from for some time. It 
was perfectly cured at the poor-house and he acknowledged 
his gratitude for the same. 

20. A Hindu, mason by caste, came to me about in skin 
and bones. When he came he was not able to stand on his 
le^s or move about without assistance. He was given some 
milk and sugar the first thing, and was sent in a cart to the 
poor-house, where he was put on rice and milk diet. In 
about a month’s time he was able to move about and began 
to partake of the ordinary meals. In a month and a half 
more he went about his business, not wishing to stay longer 
in the poor-house. When he left he seemed quite a changed 
man. I enclose^ three photos of the poor-house. In the 
group photo this man figures prominently in row No. 1. 
The above mason had a daughter and a very weak wife. 
The daughter had on her foot silver anklets worth about 
R25. When the mason was brought to me for help, I 
asked him why he did not sell the ornaments on his 
daughter to buy grain for his and his daughter’s living. 
At this he sighed deeply and said the daughter was married 
a year ago, that the silver was the property of his son-in- 
law, and that he would rather die of starvation than sell the 
ornaments for his maintenance. The wife was put on doles 
for nearly 3 or 4 months. 

21. In the shed for confinement, six women had safely 
confined. The Hospital Assistant attended on them. The 
Civil Surgeon, Surgeon-Major Stevenson, frequently visited 
the poor^ouse. He very much interested himself in all 
the cases and always noted down any sanitary defects or 
any suggestions needed in connection with the water- 
supply. The Hospital Assistant always consulted him as to 
the treatment of the cases in the poor-house. It was in 
the month of August that certain eases of cholera occurred 
on the Kapurwadi tank works, and subsequently two cases 
occurred in the poor-house. The total number of people 
who succumbed to this malady at the poor-house was 10. 

22. The Hospital Assistant, a young man by name 
Hanmantrao, was treating these cases ot cholera personally 
and contracted the disease himself and fell a victim thereto. 
His loss was felt much by the members of the Poor-house 
Committee, as he was an intelligent and promising young 
man full of zeal for his work. 

23. At one time several inmates of the poor-house 
showed symptoms of scurvy. The Civil Surgeon imme¬ 
diately ordered extra salt in the food of all the inmates 
and this had its good effects. There were in all three 
abandoned children sent to the poor-house, including the 
one from Arangaon mentioned above. 

24. Notwithstanding that the Arangaon child was placed 
under the care of a wet-nurse and that goat milk was 
specially provided for her, the child died at the poor-house 
of “ diarrhoea ” when 10 months old. The second child is 
a boy of Maratha caste. He was sent to the poor-house 
by a Mamlatdar. Since the close of the poor-house he has 
been taken care of and is being brought up in a respectable 
manner by Rao Bahadur Nathu Bapu 3 i, pensioned Police 
Inspector, who has taken charge of him. The third is a 
Mahar child, also received from the district. This child 
was about 9 months old when received at the poor-house. 
It has been kept in charge of a Mahar family, which is still 
provided with help. 

26. When the number of children increased in the poor- 
house, a school was opened for them where the deceased 
Hospital Assistant, Hanmantrao, gave them lessons in the 
rudimentary knowledge of Marathi. They were provided 
with slates, pens, and books, and their number at one time 
was about 40. 

26. Country blankets and clothes were issued to all the 
inmates who seemed to be in immediate need of them. 
This was done from the charity money from England 
received from the District Charitable Relief Fund Com¬ 
mittee. 

27. About the time that cholera made its appearance in 
the poor-house camp, several women and men came to me 
on one of my visit days and said they wanted to perform 
a certain religious ceremony to drive away, or rather to 
appease, the cholera deity, but that they had no funds to 
do so. Without such ceremony it appeared they felt that 
they were unsafe, and to me they looked frightened and 
uneasy. I inquired what they wanted to do, and 
got for a reply that they wanted to propitiate 
“ Mahamari ” by doing certain puja (worship) first and 
then feed a feast to certain persons who would take part in 
it. I inquired the amount required, and being told 14 

Boh. 


rupees would suflice I paid the amount through the Super¬ 
intendent, just to make them feel easy, knowing the 
amount would go to feed some of them and would make 
them all feel comfortable and easy. The ceremony, the 
Superintendent told me, was done. The people thenceforth 
did not complain to me of the fi'ight, although two or three 
cases had occurred since then and had proved fatal. 

28. A Chambhar (shoe-maker), a blind old man, had come 
with his daughter-in-law and his six grand-children in age 
from thirteen years downwards. The children were the 
issues of his daughter-in-law. The daughter-in-law was 
about forty yeai-s. She unfortunately died at the poor- 
house of cholera. The blind old man on my visit cried 
bitterly for his loss. He was the only person to whom now 
the care of his grand-children was entrusted. He begged 
me very piteously to let him have some money to enwle 
him to perform the tenth-day ceremony (after death) of 
his daughter-in-law and to give the feast in connection 
therewith. He said his soul would not rest at ease without 
such ceremony. On hearing that the cost was only il4, 
I provided the same and found the shoe-maker could not 
contain his gratitude. 

29. About the “ Folia " day several Hindu women in the 
poor-house begged to be helped by being provided with 
bangles. They considered it inauspicious to be without 
them on the day, specially those of them who had their 
husbands living. I had a small sura of money left with me 
by a Parsi friend for any extraordinary expenditure in 
connection with the poor-house, and I provided H16 there¬ 
from for the purpose. About 60 women and 25 girls were 
provided with glass bangles from out of this amount. 

30. The poor-house inmates were not allowed to leave the 
camp except on very emergent calls and exceptional occa¬ 
sions. No compulsion was used in forcing people to go to 
the poor-house, although certain persons fit to go to the 
poor-honso wished to be given doles in preference, but their 
wishes were not complied with. 

On almost all the general Hindu holidays, and on the 
Mussulman *• FiJ ” day and on the day of the celebration of 
the Diamond Jubilee, feasts of dainties were given by native 
gentlemen who visited the poor-house, at their cost. Some 
distributed clothes also. 

31. On Ist October 1897 there fell heavy rain towards 
the north of the poor-house in the direction of the source of 
the Seina river, on the cast bank of which the poor-house 
stood. This was au unusual rain, accompanied by floods of 
unusual magnitude. The rain fell between 8 and 9 p.m. 
and water began to rise in the river at about 10 p.h. The 
Superintendent, a pensioned Police Constable, Mr. Qanga- 
ram, foresaw what was going to happen and set all the 
members of the establishment to drive away the inmates 
from out of the huts on the extreme edge-bank of the river 
to the higher land towards the east. While this was being 
done the water rapidly rose, and in about 15 or 20 minutes 
some of the extreme end huts were nearly drowned. The 
flood washed away the dispensary tent and some other huts. 
Some of the inmates seemed to have lost their presence of 
mind and did not leave their huts in time to escape the 
flood. The establishment, however, worked hard and with 
zeal, and brought out every soul, including those in the 
hospital huts, some even from four feet depth of water. The 
Superintendent and the Hospital Assistant did excellent work 
in saving the lives of some of the inmates. One very old 
man of about 70, who was once dragged out by the ward- 
boy against his will, as he would not leave his copper utensils 
behind, went in again into the water to fetch his belongings. 
His doing so did not attract notice as it was night. He was 
found in the morning dead, entangled in a tree about 100 
paces from the kitchen. The dead body was disposed of as 
usual. Early in the morning of the next day all the inmates 
of the poor-house were removed from this camp to the large 
and spacious dharmshala near the Surjepur ^te. The dharm- 
shala is a puoca tiled building with room for 300 people in 
the main building and for 100 more in the outhouses. It 
has latrines, water cisterns and many other conveniences 
provided. Within a week of the arrival at the dharmshala, 
thase inmates who were fit for light work were sent to 
Kapurwadi for work. Those who were weak and disabled¬ 
bodied, including the children, were sent also to Kapurwadi, 
but to bo maintained and fed without their being made to 
do any work. A few of these were given doles until they 
were able to find their relatives and to go to them for their 
maintenance. On the 6th of October 1897 there happened 
to be the Dasara Hindu holiday. The last feast was given 
to the inmates on that day in the dharmshala, and the poor- 
house was closed on the 7th of October 1897. 
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32. Besides the members of the Committee,_ several 
European and native gentlemen and officers visited this 
institution. Amongst the visitors Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Haig 
were frequently seen making inquiries as to the meals and 
comforts of the inmates. 

33., The poor-house institution was a complete success in 
Ahmednagar. “When the institution was closed several of 
the inmates expressed their deep gratitude and shed real 
tears of gratitude, while they poured forth blessings after 
blessings to the “ Sarcar ” and to everybody^ else who had 
anything to do to save them from privations of famine. 
Some of the blessings were enough to move any man, and so 
I was, when I heard them and saw what benevolence the 
Government was doing to these poor people. 

With regard to the poor-house I would make the follow¬ 
ing suggestions:— 

(1) That a working committee of officials and non-official 
members together may be constituted for the management 
of future poor-houses, as was done in the management of 
the Nagar poor-house during the present famine. 

(2) That a visitors’ book may be kept and offered to all 
visitors for remarks just as was done at Nagar. Similar 
books may be kept on all famine relief works. 

(8) That the sites for poor-houses or any camps in con¬ 
nection with famine relief be selected clear of even an extra¬ 
ordinary flood mark. It appears that such floods usually 
follow years of famine. 

(4) If practicable, milch goats or cows be kept on the 
poor-house to provide fresh milk for children. 

84. The town of Nagar has amongst its population about 
4,000 weavers with about 2,000 
hand-looms, and Bhingar about 
1,600 weavers with about 1,000 looms. It was these people 
that began to feel the pinch of famine earlier than other 
working classes. The local cloth merchants, who made every 
evening purchases of the lugadiea turned out by these 
weavers, being overstocked, stopped buying any more. The 
weavers, who most of them liv^ from hand to mouth, could 
not thus get their sanangs (pieces of cloth) disposed of, 
even offering them at prices which scarcely left any margin 
for the return for their labour. They thus began to feel the 
difficulty of earning their livelihood. As a rule, this class 
of people are ordinarily weak in body, and it is seldom that 
one comes across a stout and well-built Sali, Koshti or 
Padamsali. Several of the weavers left for other districts 
in search of employment, and a number of them also went 
to relief works, which were principally restricted to stone- 
breaking. It appears that those who went on stone-breaking 
work were not able to stand its wear and tear consequent 
upon this description of labour. Some of these had come 
back from the works. Fortunately for them the local 
Municipality had undertaken the clearing of the under¬ 
ground drains and road-side gutters in the city. This was 
taken up as an extraordinary plague measure and was 
carried on in consequence on a large scale, Although this 
work was not of as clean a nature as the weaving of the 
cloth, the weavers undertook the same readily and willingly 
and at one time their number on this work reached the large 
figure of 2,100 people. When the work of drains was 
approaching its end some of the people were admitted on 
the Kapurwadi tank work. Others were asked to go to 
stone-breaking works before they could be taken on at 
the Kapurw^i tank work. Some of those that did not 
go to any of the relief works, but were found idling 
in the town, were given relief in their own profession by 
the City Committee. They were ashed to turn out 
lugadies on their own handlooms, which were purchased 
from them by the Committee for charitable distribution 
under the orders and authority of the District Charitable 
Relief Fund Committee. The money for the purchase of 
these lugadies to the extent of S4,000 was provided by the 
District Charitable Relief Fund Committee from out of the 
Indian Famine Charitable Relief Funds. About 2,400 
pieces of cloth were purchased in this manner from out of 
the funds provided. 

36. About 60 to 70 families of these weavers were also 
relieved at the cost of funds which the Revd. James Smith of 
the American Mission here collected for the purpose. He 
provided the materials for the lugadiei and paid to the 
weavers for their labour. The cloth which was turned out 
on the looms, which were worked under his personal super¬ 
vision and that of Mr. S. R. Bagade, a member of the City 
Committee, was stored, and subsequently issued partly for 
charitable distribution to the needy by Mr. Smith, and partly 
sold for distribution on other relief works. This relief was 
supported by Sir Dinshaw Manekji Petit of Bombay, who. 


I am informed, sent cotton yam worth about 111,600 to be 
used in giving relief to the weavers and the outturn given 
away in charity distribution to the famished people. 

36. At the close of the famine it was found that over a 
thousand families of weavers were left without the means 
of earning theii- bread, they having neither materials nor 
money left with them wherewith to carry on their craft.- 
Out of these families the City Committee, with the money 
received from the District Committee, amounting to fi6,000 
has relieved 626 families. Each family is given a pass or 
ticket by the Secretaries, on the production of which yam 
and weaving materials to the extent of H8 in value are 
issued by a local respectable merchant selected by the City 
Committee for the purpose. The merchant is given capital 
to the extent of R6,000 to buy and keep in stock yarn of the 
description usually used by the local weavers. He issues 
the materials at the ruling market prices to the pass-holders 
at first on the production of the pass, and subsequently on 
payment of the actual cost which he, the merchant, has 
agreed to charge. In order to prevent the weavers so 
relieved disposing of the yam materials to pay their debts, 
or preventing their “sawkars” attaching their goods in 
payment of debt, the Committee have made it a condition 
to the issue of the yam, that for a year from the date of 
the issue the capital worth of the yam was to be the property 
of the Committee, and the weaver was only entitle to use 
it for realizing profits or return for his labour in weaving 
the same into cloth; that he was to buy fresh yarn every 
time he sold his outturn; that after the lapse of the year 
the amount was to be his own. 

37. With regard to the weavers, it appears that they are 
not constitutionally made to do the work of stone-breaking. 
They may be employed on earth-work, cleaning of drains or 
soft murum work, or carrying materials excavated. Metal- 
breaking is suitable to Mahars and Mangs, Beldars, Bhils, 
Kaikadis and others who ordinarily do metal and stone- 
breaking work. 

88. There are about 60 families of Gavlis (milkmen) 
including those in the camp. 
Ordinarily they have about 
1,200 cattle with them, the largest number being that of 
buffaloes. In the city these people have their animals tied 
up in enclosed yards without a roof. These places, as a mle, 
are kept filthy and untidy. The Municipality had turned 
these yards of cattle out as an extra sanitary plague measure. 
A good many of these Gavlis sent their cattle away to the 
Khandesh District and to grazing lands in the Nasik 
District as they found fodder not only extraordinarily expen¬ 
sive and beyond their means to purchase, but diifficuft to 
get. As the period of famine advanced, the Gavlis seemed 
to be in the greatest distress and could not see their 
way how to keep alive their live-stock. They began to feed 
their animals on the leaves of any tree that could be got and 
for which they had also to pay. Head-loads of mango leaves, 
lakan leaves, sevri leaves, and several other leaves were 
daily brought into the market in place of the usual green 
fodder. The hungry animals had no other alternative but 
to fill their bellies with whatever leaves their masters could 
throw before them. I -was astonished to see some of the 
buffaloes, who were of course in skin and bone, eat leaves of 
the shir.di palm tree and even prickly pear with the thorns. 

39. The Assistant Collector, Mr. E. E. Enthoven, had, at 
my request, placed some of the pressed bales of hay, received 
from Government forest land by rail, at the disposM of the 
City Committee in order to relieve these Gavlis. About 
300 bales were received, each weighing from 60 to 100 lbs. 
The Gavlis were given the hay at half price, R7 per 
1,000 lbs., but the stock being limited, this could not be 
pven in sufficient quantities for all the Gavli cattle left in 
in the town. The Gavlis themselves had to be maintained 
at this time mostly on doles. Clothes ordinarily they have 
but few, and still fewer had they when they were labouring 
under the famine difficulties. These were given to some of 
them who badly needed the same. The City Committee, in 
order to start these useful profession men in life and 
in their business again, applied and has obtained a sura of 
S2,000 from the District Charitable Relief Fund Com¬ 
mittee. This amount is intended to be spent in giving 
donations of fiSO to each Gavli who has no cattle left, a^ 
about H20 to those who have only one left. The money is 
to be paid^ to the Gavli on their actually buying a cow or 
buffalo—animals for carrying on their business. The 
amount has not^ yet been paid, as these milkmen have not 
yet settled down in the city owing to prevalence of plague 
cases and to plague measures. Throughout the famine 
period the quality of the milk sold deteriorated and the 
quantity was by far reduced, and at one time there was 
scarcely milk to be had in the city. The City Committee 
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t^poM to provid© a stud-bull and a bull-buffalo and to ksop 
tbem in the local Pinjrapole for breeding purposes free of 
0 O 8 t._ The Gavlis will be given every facility as regards the 
lervice of these animals* 

iO. This work is started as a famine relief work between 

K.putw,dl Task reliaf S'®.^apurwadi and 
work. rJurhan hfagar, about four miles 

. . to the north-east of the city. I 

wted the work three or four times while it was going on. 
To me the cam^ seemed well laid out, sheds comfortable, 
provisionlof drinking water sufScient, hospital accommodation 
Md arrangements good, and sanitary arrangements fair. 
The children seemed to be well cared for. They looked 
healthy and not like famine children j special kitchen 
arrangements were kept for these. The people seemed to 
take to the earth-work willingly and cheerfully. Shops for 
sale of grains, vegetable and even cooked food were noticed. 
It appeared that at the Banias’ grain shops prices higher 
than ought to be were charged. The difference I noticed 
between the prices of the same grain sold in the city and 
that at the camp at the Banias shops was as much as a 
measure (sAer) and a half per rupee. 

41. Eevd. Mr. Charles King of the S. P. G. Mission here 
had opened a relief grain shop at the Kapurwadi camp and 
sold grain a little cheaper than the market rates. The loss 
which resulted from the management of this shop was about 
fi8,000, but the relief was quite worth it and great deal 
more. This loss must have saved the poor consumers at the 
work about four or five times that amount. It appears that 
the people on this work most usefully employed their Sunday 
holiday in bathing, washing and going to the town to make 
their weekly purchases of grain and several other sorts of 
necessary household articles. The weekly holiday, I think, 
was quite necessary to enable them to make themselves 
comfortable and easy during the remaining working days 
of the week. 

42. A school here for children perhaps would have more 
usefully kept employed the children rather than allowing 
them to go about all the day and stroll over the works. 
The Kapurwadi tank work has been nearly one-half done. 
The puddling has been finished and the banks for the dam 
have been commenced. If the dam were completed, the 
work would permanently improve the water-supply of the 
military camp, the town of Bhingar and partly of the city. 
It would, besides, make lareer quantity or water available 
for irrigation in the Fara Bag lands now converted into the 
Bemount Dcp6t farm. 

4ft. Of the population of the city, cantonment and 
gamine (laathi. Bhiugar, and of the people on 

works at Kapurwadi, Jakhangaon, 
Pangarmal, Mirajgacn road, etc., that I have known of, I 
have learnt of only two deaths that may be ascribed to starva- 
tion._ Both these occurred in the city. The one was a 
Vanjari woman, who, it appears, came with some of her 
caste people from the Moglai side. She on her way stayed 
at Kapurwadi camp and her other companions came into tho 
city. Those who came into the city, although it was difiS- 
eult to understand their language, were given grain doles 
and some clothes also. The woman, who remained at Kapur¬ 
wadi, was given a day’s ration there, and on her way to tho 
city it appears she strolled about for two days and came to 
the city on the third. She came all exhausted and dropped 
down near Dr. Miss Julia Bissell’s bungalow in the city. 
She was found dropped in a rood-side gutter. Miss Bissell, 
on hearing of this, went to her relief. She administered 
some milk to tho woman, but she did not recover conscious¬ 
ness. A word was sent to me and I caused the Vanjari 
woman to be removed in a “dooli” to the City Civil 
■Hospital, where every possible thing to save her life was 
done, but the poor woman did not come to life. 

44. The second was a Sail weaver, an old man, whose wife 
and children were in receipt of grain doles for some time 
from the City Committee. The Sail had not strength to 
work and did not come out for help, nor did his people 
inform any one that he was living on a very small piece of 
bread which the wife and children were giving him daily 
from out of her grain rations. He is said to have died in 
his house of extreme weakness. Deaths in both the above 
cases could not possibly be helped, as information did not in 
time reach those who could relieve them. It was on the 
occurrence of these two deaths that some of the American 
Mission ladies and some of the members of the City Com¬ 
mittee began to go round from house to house in the city, 
and give relief of grain and money in their own honses. 
There was «o further case of death known from starvation 
.gince. Is regard to the saving of human lives from deaths 


by starvation, it seemed to be the motto of all and every one 
who bad anything to do with the famine relief to remember 
the kind and humane message of the Mother Queen Empress 
to do CTc^hing possible and spend anything to save every 
life of her subject from starvation. His Excellency Lord 
Sandhurst the Governor’s visits to the famine works and 
camps and districts, I am sure, bad had a good deal to do to 
impieM the implicit order and tho benevolent desire on the 
part of Her Most Gracious Majesty upon every officer and 
non-official who has had anything to do with the fatuina 
relief and its measures. 

■45. The following, I think, are the works which wonld bp 
FotoM fsmiae relief works most beneficial if undertaken 
Stout Kagsr. as famine relief works about 

the town of Kagar, viz. : — 

(1) The completion of the Kapurwadi tank works. 

(2) The Bhalowni tank as an irrigation work. 

(3) The Kapri River tank near Khara Karjuna. 

(4) The Pimpalagaon TJjjani tank. 

(6) To raise the dam of the Bhatodi tank to increase 
its holding capacity. 

(6) To dredge out the Bhatodi tank area, as it appears 

to have been silted up considerably. 

(7) To restore the following ancient existing aqueducts 

(i) The Jakhangaon Aqueduct. 

(ii) The Kimbgaon „ 

(lii) The Pimpalgaon „ 

(iv) The Shabapnr „ 

46. These aqueducts may be undertaken as water-works 
for the town or the villages about the town. If they are 
not required for the city supply, they may bo restored as 
imgation works, or may be given to private individuals to 
be restored by them in connection with large industries or 
for irrigation of gardens. I would also suggest that sink¬ 
ing of new wells in private fields may be encouraged and 
helped as relief works in times of famine. Advances may 
be made to tho people either as loans (tagai) or as donations 
to help them during the famine period. It is true that a 
certain portion of the number of wells that may be thus sunk 
may prove to bo failures, but more than throe-fourths at 
lea^, I think, would be successful. These additional wells 
will permanently improve the fertility of the land and will 
enable the landholders in times of famine to grow fodder 
for their cattle and vegetables for themselves. With the 
improvement of the lands in this manner, land revenue from 
assessment would perhaps also increase. 


JProeeedingt of the Public Meeting of the inhibitant* of 
the town of Ahmednagar held at “ Anandnidhan " City 
Theatre, on Wednesday, the 21st October 1896, at 5-39 


p,u. 


The meeting was well attended by people of all classes 
and ranks, and the theatre was crowded as it possibly could 
be. The proceedings were conducted in a most orderly 
manner. 

Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal explained in short the object of the 
meeting and proposed that Khan Bahadur Nassorwanji 
Cursetji, who was present, be requested to preside at the 
meeting. Mr. S. V. Jog seconded the proposal, which was 
carried amidst acclamation. 

On taking the chair, Khan Bahadur Kasserwanji spoke 
in support of tho movement for a retail relief grain shop 
and wished a hearty success to the undertaking, and said 
that Mr. Edulji Rustomji would give them a short review 
of the measures already taken to keep down the market rates 
of grain within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. Edulji thereupon addiressed the meeting at length, 
and gave a history of the movements from its commence¬ 
ment to opening of the grain shop. He said that the grain 
and cotton merchants had already subscribed about S2,800 
to meet any loss which may arise by conducting tho grain 
shop, and hoped tha'i the cloth merchants, the sawkars 
and other traders and residents of the town will follow the 
example and come foTyrard with their subscriptions as 
cheerfully as the grain and cotton merchants. He said, ii 
everybody took an interest in the movement and co-operated 
with each other, a considerable amount of fear and anxiety 
entertained by a number of people wlU disappear and confi¬ 
dence will be restored amongst the poorer el^. 

2h2 


Mr. Tididji 

Suitomii, 

3rd Mar, 
1898. 
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Mr, Bdvlji 
Buttonyi. 

3rd Mar, 
1898, 


After Mr. Edulii’s speech the following propositions were 
proposed and carried nem, con, one by one : 

Mr, Shivram Eknath Bhardc proposed and Mr. Mahomed 
Siddik seconded— 

I, —That the Collector be requested to open the reserved 
forests for free grazing of cattle all over the 
district. 

—Carried new. eon, 

Mr. Kashinath Bahirao Limaye proMsed and Mr" Chan- 
danmal Bhagwandas seconded; Mr. Baji Chimnaji sup¬ 
ported— 

II. —That the Collector be requested to ask the village 
authorities and officers to speak to and induce 
the villagers not to obstruct or prevent grains 
and fodder from being eiported from their 
villages for import into the town of Na^r, 
especially when enough has been left behind for 
their consumption. 

—Carried nem, eon, 

Mr. Yinayek Ramkrishna Joshi proposed and Mr. 
Sahadeo Haoji Bagde seconded— 

III, —That a grain shop be opened for the benefit and 
convenience of the poorer classes and for the 
purpose of keeping down the market rates of 
the commoner grains from sudden and^ rapid 
rises and fluctuations out of proportion to 
the rates prevailing at other stations. 


Eurther that the Committee to take steps to rais* 
the subscriptions as early as practicable, and 
any sum which may be left after paying 
B6,000 therefrom to the Municipality be held 
in trust by .the Committee until it is decided 
by a meeting of the subscribers as to how it 
should be utilized. 

The above proposals were carried nem, con. 

After a vote of thanks proposed to the President by 
Mr. S. V. Jog and seconded by Mr. K. B. Limaye, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting terminated, Mr. Edulji thanking 
the proprietor of the Theatre and Mr. Patankar, the mana¬ 
ger of the Theatrical Company, for allowing the free use 
of the building for the meeting. 


{President ^—You were Honorary Joint Secretary of the 
City Relief Committee at NagarP—Yes, sir. 

In paragraph 2 of your written note you refer to an 
agreement of the grain dealers to limit the prices they 
should ask for the commonest grains. Did they actually 
adhere to their agreement P—Yes, they all adhered to their 
bargain when the purchaser did not buy more than the 
stipulated quantity. 

What was the maximum price P—The prices have been 
given in a statement subjoined to paragraph 2 of my note. 

Was that kept up longP—Yes, because the merchante 
were afraid of their shops being looted. 


—Carried nem, con, 

Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal proposed and Mr. Mahomed Siddik 
seconded and Mr. Kashinath Bahirao Limaye supported— 

IV. —That the local Municipality be moved to take up 

the management of the grain shop conjointly 
with the following gentlemen elected on be¬ 
half of the meeting on conditions named 
below. 

The gentlemen named were— 

(1) Mr. Panalal Ridkaru. 

(2) Mr. Chandanmal Bhagwandas Pitale. 

(3) Mr. Mukundas Navalmal. 

(4) Mr. Bhau Kothari. 

(6) Mr. Gajanan Daji Nisal. 

(6) Mr. Pandurang Sadashiv Shahane. 

Condition), 

1 . That out of the popular subscription to be raised, 
85,000 be handed over to the Municipality as a provision 
against any loss in conducting the shop and for paying 
interest for the money which the Municipality will have 
to raise for the purchase of grain for the shop. 

2. That the Municipality guarantee any loss over and 
above the amount named. 

— Carried, 

Mr. Edulji proposed and Mr. Kashinath Bahirao Limaye 
seconded— 

V. —That a Eund be raised by subscription to meet 

loss and other expenditure for conducting the 
retail grain shop, and that a small Committee, 
consisting of the following members, be appoint¬ 
ed to enforce the Resolution of the meeting, 
together with Trustees, Treasurer and Secretary 
as named below: 

Trustees and Members:— 

Khan Bahadur Nasserwanji Cursetji. 

Rao Bahadur N. Rawji Nisal. 

Mr. Pemraj Panalal. 

Treasurer and Member:— 

Mr. Dosabhai Bbatc. 

Joint Secretaries and Members;— 

Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal. 


Did this prevent anybody selling grain cheaper P—No, it 
did not, but I think it prevented some persons who were not 
grain dealers from speculating on grain prices. 

You have mentioned the name of the Bombay Grain 
Trading Company. Was that an American concern P—No, 
it was a Bombay one, but the Company imported maize 
from America. 

People from the Kapurwadi relief works purchased grain 
from your shops P—Yes, sir, specially on Sundays, when they 
came in large numbers ; we had temporary shops opened for 
those people. 

Do I understand you to say that any person could buy P 
—Yes, only a limited quantity. 

In paragraph 16 of your printed evidence youretetothe 
Marwadis “Sadavart.” How was the day’s ration given P— 
Half a seer of flour, either of wheat or jowari, and dal, in an 
uncooked condition. 

Is the “ Sadavart ” an old institution P—Yes; it was of 
great use during the famine. 

What class of people came to your poor-house referred to 
in paragraph 17 of your noteP—Mahrattas, Mangs, Kunbis 
and Mussulmans. 

In paragraph 18, you say it was found that the children 
required a piece of bread extra for breakfast every morning 
between 7 and 8 a.x. Were they not getting the ordinary 
rations P—Yes. 

Was the ordinary ration given according to age or 
according to weight P—It was given exactly according to 
weight; large pieces were broken and bits given to the 
children according to the weights they were to get. The 
children ate that up and felt hungry in the morning, and 
BO the extra piece referred to was given to them. 

You mean the children ate their full ration P—Yes, and 
they wanted more. I found from enquiries it was the 
custom for mothers to give the children something every 
morning. 

Do you think the 6 oz. ration sufficient P—Yes, with 
the addition of the breakfast piece. 

In paragraph 19 you say some of the inmates complained 
of the insufficiency of the rations P—Yes, that was when they 
wetu first admitted to the poor-house ; they are then raven¬ 
ous, but in a few days they got used to it. 

In paragraph 34, in speaking of the weavers, you say that 
they live from hand to mouth. Are they always so P—Yes, 
the majority of weavers have to dispose of their cloth every 
evening in order to get their food. 


Mr. Edulji Rnstomji. 
Members ;— 

Mr. Haridas Damodhardas. 
Mr. Panalal Ridkaru. 

Mr. Bhau Kothari. 

Mr. Manekji Cursetji Gara. 


How long have you been at NagarP—Ever since I was 11 
years of age. 

Do you think the position of the weavers is getting worse 
nowP—As far as I have known they have always been so. 

In paragraph 36 you say that at the close of the famine 
it was found that above 1,000 families of weavers were left 
without the means of earning their bread, they having 
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neither money nor materials left to carry on their trade. 
You mean to say that they had lost their hand-looms, etc. P 

—Yes. 

^e you in favour of relieving the weavers by special 
relief ?—Yes, relieve them in their own craft. 

Do you think all those weavers who were on road works 
will now return to their craft ?—Yes, nearly 626 have already 
returned to their craft and the others would have done so 
but for the plague. 


Government fixed their return in January, thus when the Mr. Edulji 
pnces were once fixed they would not be able to sell at Buttovyi. 

higher rates to anybody. The price of jowari varied from - 

xil5 to til6 pulluh. Tile price shown in my statement is Srd 
14 lbs., i.t., 1 seers, which was the rate fixed by Government, 1898. 

but according to the price settled by the merchants it was _ — 

201b8. 

Did they sell at 20 lbs. P—Yes, in two or three cases the 
merchants were forced to stick to that rate. 


In paragraph 38 of your note yon speak of the distress of 
the Gavlis (milkmen). Have they since recovered P—No, 
owing to the plague they are still badly off, but they have 
been assigned places out of the city. 

Have the agriculturists recovered P—Yes, they have re¬ 
covered rapidly, although they have lost more than half 
their cattle. 

In Mra^aph 40 of your note you say that yon noticed 
that the difEerence between the prices of the same grain 
sold in the City and that at the camp was as much as a 
measure {sher) and a half per rupee. How was thatP— 
The bania sold cheap as long the Missionary shop was open, 
but as soon as the Eev. Mr. King closed his shop the hania 
increased his rate. I myself visited the place and noticed 
that the bania was charging higher rates. 

Did not the Special Civil Officer in charge of the camp 
look into this P—-Yes, I told the banias to sell at cheaper rates 
or that I would send grain from Ahmednagar; the banias 
then reduced their rates. 

{Mr. Soldernest )—You say in paragraph 34 of your 
note that in the beginning of the famine the local cloth 
merchants every evening purchased the clothiturned out and 
that the market was over-stocked. How is it now P—Not 
easier yet j still over-stocked. Most of these cloth merchants 
were members of the Committee, and one person actually 
made purchases of H60,000 worth of lugdis, etc., which are 
still in stock. 

Then supposing the Municipality had employed accumu¬ 
lated labour, would it not have over-stocked the market P— 
No, the cloth could have been disposed of afterwards. 

How long afterwards?—At the present time we have 
plague, but it is thought that during the Hindu festival days 
and Hindu man-iago seasons there would be a demand for 
cloth and that they could easily be disposed of. 

How were tho prices fixed six months ahead P Some 
had stocks and they would not have got the benefit of the 
prices rising, is it not so P—Yes, the arrangement was for 
is months; during that time the prices did not change much. 


Was that rate applicable to everybody who purchased or 
only to certain classes P—No, to everybody up to a limit of 
1661bs. 

Could everybody purchase IfiSlbs. at 201bs. when the 
cost price was 141b8. r—Yes, but Government disapproved of 
this scheme. 

Are the facts correctly quoted in the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Eesolution P— That was the case when that resolution 
was drafted. 

Do you agree with the comment made on the subject by 
the Bombay Government P—Yes, we did agree with them 
for that very reason and the Mnnioipality withdrew from 
the scheme. 

Did the gentleman who took over the cheap grain-shop 
make any profit P—No he sold at a little below the retail 
price. 

I think yon said ho lost six thousand rupees P—No, it was 
the Karachi man who lost 6,000 rupees. 

Do you think Government should contribute towards such 
shops P—Yes, Government can assist the Municipality and 
Local Boards; it is necessary to relieve people who do not 
go to the works. 

Did not these grain shops interfere with ordinary trade ? 
—^No, because we only dealt with jowari and bajri, and that 
too on a limited scale. 

You think if it received Government support it still 
would be a small concern P—Yes, if managed by the Local 
Board. 

Before retiring, the witness added that he speci¬ 
ally wished to bring to the notice of the President 
that the people were very grateful to Government for the 
relief afforded in difFerent shapes, and that every one 
connected with the relief works tried their utmost to save 
life, both officials and _ non-officials, and as regards the 
officials, from the Commissioner downwards every one, both 
Europeans and Natives, heartily co-operated in affording 
every possible relief to the poor famine-stricken people. 


Rao BiHADtTB SiTASAit Dauodab, District Deputy CoIIeotor, Khandesh, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 


(a) Departarea from the 
preeeriptioQS of the Bomba; 
Famine Code which have 
ocearred in the Fretiidenc; 
daring the recent famine. 


1. Section 76 (i) prescribes that each gang shall con¬ 
sist as far as possible of men, 
women and children associated in 
due proportion, and Section 79 (a) 
prescribes that payment shall be 
made in proportion to the amount 
of the task performed by the whole gang or its sub-division. 
If the work turned up by the whole gang be measured in 
lump, as appears to be the prescription of that section, 
it would not be possible to check the work of men, women 
and children separately, to determine the wages they had 
earned of their respective class. To attain this object, 
gangs had to be made of each class of workers separately 
and not as prescribed in the Code. 


2. The Public Works Department found it difficult to 
make payments to relief workers twice a week as laid down 
in Section 82 of tho Code, and to overcome the difficulty 
weekly in place of bi-weekly payments were often made. 

The above two are the departures from the provisions of 
the Code which came to my notice. 


I. Tho limit of age of working children now fixed at 7 
(Section 73) might bo increased to 
iO. For experience shows that 
children of 7 years play about and Bao Baha^ 
twf turn up no appreciaMe quantity of Sitaram 

work. Besides this, their incla- Vamodar, 
sion in a gang causes hindrance to the adult workers* 


(o) Adne« M to the 
meaiure and methods of 
working which ssem likeJ; 


2. (a) Section 74 provides that nursing mothers shall 
receive the allowance of adult males of A class. Whether 
such allowance shall be in cash or food in the kitchens 
should be distinctly specified. When a kitchen is opened 
it is far better to give them food allowance. 


3rd Mar, 
1898. 


2. (6) The period up to which the mother of a new-born 
child shall be classed as nursing mother should be approxi¬ 
mately fixed. 


Seasons .—Allowances to nursing mothers are much 
higher than the wages the other women earn, and so there 
is strong inclination on the part of women with children 
of tender age to pass as nursing mothers for much longer 
period than necessary and earn higher allowanoes for doing 
no work. 


The degree of success achieved by the measures adopted 
(4) The degree of eueccee according to t^e prescriptions of 


the Bombay Famine Code la 
great in respect to both, viz., relief 
of distress and the saving of 
human life, and this was done with 
every possible economy. The eco¬ 
nomy consisted not only in spend¬ 
ing as little money as was necessary to achieve the success, 
but that some compensation was secured for the money 
^nt by putting such persons as were able to work on use¬ 
ful labour. 


which has' attended the 
measures adopted considered 
primarily with regard to the 
relief of diatren and the eav- 
ing of hOman life, and secon¬ 
darily with regard to eco¬ 
nomy. 


3. Each family of workers should be grouped together 
and formed into a sub-division of a gang. The work 
turned up by a family should be measured separately from 
the rest of the workers in the gang and payment should be 
based on their joint labour and not calculated in lump 
with the labour of the whole of the gang. 

4. The duty of classifying the workers should rest with 
the Public Works Department and not with the Special 
Civil Officer as provided in Section 92. 

Season .—The PubUo Works Department have better 
idea of the capacity of workers. 



Hi 
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jBb# BaAa» 6. There eheuld be a sliding scale for rations given to 
dttr Sitaram non-working childreni The present standard fixes the limit 
Damodar. of 6 os. of floor to each child, whether 3 years old or 7: 

— but what is enough for a child of 3 is not sufiBcicnt for one 
3rd Mar, of 7 and therefore there ought to be a sliding scale. 

_6. A table of standard tasks for ordinary earthwork is 
given in Appendix III (see Section 80 6) and in like 
manner a table fixing standard task for metal-breaking work 
should be laid down. 

7 . Payment to relief workers should be made every 
alternate day. Minimum wage might be paid at first, and 
any difference that may be found between the minimum 
and the wage actually earned after measuring the work 
turned up by them might be paid every week. This would 
mitigate their sufferings and not force them to borrow 
money for maintenance at very high interest from the bania 
in the camp to be repaid to him on payment day. 

8. The word “ dependants ” as used in Sections 124 and 
126 is nowhere defined in the Code, and it should now be 
defined. Instances were traced in which the head of a 
family on whom rested the burden of all the inmates took 
up employment elsewhere and he sent his wife with two 
children and infirm parents to the relief camp for being 
supported by Government. The officers in charge of works 
were in doubt whether such persons were to be admitted as 
dependants of the woman who brought them or sent away as 
they were the dependants of the man employed elsewhere. 
Some admitted such persons as dependants while others 
refused to admit them. A definite rule on the point is 
necessary. 


other districts, and with such high prices Khandesh held its 
own and fared well. Perhaps Khandesh has better means 
of irrigation than other districts have. The fact nevertheless 
goes to show that when all such means were fully employed, 
the effects of the famine were not so keenly felt in Khan* 
desh as they were in other districts. All that was necessary 
to be done was to advise the cultivators to help themselves, 
and Government officers having done this part of their 
business the cultivators came forward and many of them had 
excellent crops of food-grain, fodder and other articles by 
taking to well-irrigation industry. They on this account 
were not a dead-weight on Government as relief workers, 
but were busy men to find for themselves the means to eat 
and live upon their own labour. 


(President.)—Yovi are the District Deputy Collector in 
the Khandesh District ?—Yes, sir. 

_ You were in Khandesh throughout the famine P—Yes, 
sir. 

Where were you in 1876-77 P—In Poona, 

What appointment did you then hold P—I was Chitnis 
to the Commissioner. 

What works did you see P—Pour metal-breaking and one 
railway earthwork. 

How were the gangs fonned P—Of each cla« of workers 
A gang doing A class of work, B gang B class of work 
and so on. 

You had no family gangs P-—No. 


^ (tf) Otber recommenda- 
tiunB or opinlona thought 
likely to be UBeiul in future 
ZamincB. 


1. At present famine labour is spent on (1) metal-break¬ 
ing, (2) constructing roads, (3) 
excavating canals, and (4) con¬ 
structing reservoirs or tanks. The 
first is less paying, for the metal 
collected during one famine period 

is perhaps not used during the space of 25 years. To 
remove such metal at a distance is oftentimes costly, and 
it sometimes costs as much or perhaps more than purchasing 
new metal in the locality where such famine work metal is 
to be utilized. The second kind of project is likcw'ise less 
profitable, for the country abounds now in roads. The third 
and the fourth kinds of works cost so large an outlay as a 
Capital charge and subsequently the maintenance charge that 
many of such works have now fallen as a dead burden on the 
Indian revenue. In rare instances more than 2 per cent, 
interest is raised on the capital sunk for their construction. 
Such being the case, I would suggest that labour might bo 
usefully spent in improving such Government waste tracts as 
may be found to have been neglected for cultivation owing 
to the disorderly state of the land, such as broken ridges, 
pits, hollows, etc., etc. The labour spent on such under¬ 
takings is profitable in three ways: firstly, the land so im¬ 
proved will attract the attention of the cultivators, and 
Government will recoup much of the outlay in the shape of 
occupancy price in return for the labour spent; secondly, 
that which is now a fallow land will come under cultivation 
on which Government will levy assessment; and thirdly, the 
people will find a vast scope to grow more grain for the 
growing population of the country. 

2. The second suggesrf ion which I have to submit is that 
when letting out waste land for cultivation in future. Govern¬ 
ment might attach a condition to the sale that the occupant 
shall be bound, where it is possible to do so at reasonable 
expense, to supply means of irrigation either by excavating 
wells or by other means sufficient to irrigate one-tenth of 
the area comprised in his holding. My object in making 
this suggestion is that India is so situated in point of climate 
that at intervals famine is inevitable owing to different 
c^ses. such as floods, di-ought, locusts, rats, etc., etc. In 
times like these, increased means of irrigaf ion are of gi-eat 
assistance to save the country from the effects of scarcity. 
Government have done what they could and have been doing 
what they can, but the time has now arrived when people 
should be induced to do something themselves to provide 
with the means to get over the badness of the harvest. Prom 
my own experience I am able to say that had it not been for 
the great stir the people of Khandesh made in 1896 towards 

well irrigation, 
Khandesh would 
have been awful¬ 
ly bad. lie 
comparison of 
the then ruling 
prices of the 
staple food as 
shown in the 
margin, would 
show that the 
prices in Khan¬ 
desh were much 
higher than in 


Dlatrict. 


Jowari in ILb, per rupee. 


Bijapur 
Sholepur , 
Ahmednagar. 
Khancleeh 
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TV no lormca tne pngs r—The Public Works Department. 
They put a certain number of men and women in one 
gang, the strong man and the strong woman the weak man 
and the weak woman. 

What was your objection to this system P—I'have no 
objection ; I was asked to show any departures we made. 

Did it not practically separate families P—Yes; wives 
and children were separated. 

Is not that objectionable ?—Yes, I have pointed that 
out; fa'milie.s should be grouped together. 

You say in your note that the period up to which the 
mother of a new-born child .shall be classed as nursing 
mother should be approximately fixed. Now what limit 
would you fix P—Three months. 

What was the practice on the works P—They went bv 
the teeth. ■' 

In paragraph 6 of your written note you say there 
^oiild be a sliding scale of diet for non-working children. 
Do you think on an average 6 oz. will be enough P —I 
would give for a child of throe years 4 oz., for a child of 
five 7 oz., and so increase it little by little. 

In paragraph 7 you refer to the bania. Did he make people 
pay highinterestP—I think they did pay high interest to 
the bania. 

In paragraph 7 yon propose that payment should be made 
every alternate day, but a good many officers are of opinion 
it should be once a week. What is your idea P—I think 
they should bo paid every day or every alternate day : what 
they earn in four or five days is not sufficient. 

Did you admit wives or dependants when they Went to 
works without their husbands ?—Yes. 

You suggest supplying iiTigation either by excavating 
wells or by other moans, and iiTigation in general. 
Are the wells already existing u.sed for the purpose P —Yes. 
For instance, in a year like the one we had in 1896, when 
there was heavy rain in the beginning, the tanks collected a 
large quantity of water. 

Have many wells been made in your district ?—Yes, I 
think about one thousand wells. 

Did the people take large takavi advances P—In my 
division 1139,000. 

Are there many cases where they have not found 
water, after spending a good amount on it P—Not to my 
knowledge. 

(Mr. Monteath.) —Was there a failure of crops in the 
Khandesh District ?—Yes, we had 6-anna crops. 

What parts of Khandesh were most affected P—Dhnlia, 
Jalgaon, Bhnsawal, and Yawal. 

(President^—Y)\di the cultivators come to the works? 
—4tary few came. 

I understand the death-rate in August was very high. 
Can you explain the cause P—Yes, the cultivator grows a 
kind of sweet potato known as the sakm. I think 
living on that killed many persons. 

Did you make any enquiry regarding deaths from 
starvation P—Yes. 
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Did yon report any deaths from starvation P—No, none in 
my division. The village officers had been given full 
instmetions to feed the people. 

Did you not give_ gratnitons relief P—Some in the 
eastern portion of the division, but not in my charge. 

Were there many weavers on your works P—Many did 
cOme ; those who lik^ did come. 

What was the condition of the weavers generally P—Very 
good. 

_ They ffid not seem to sufier from the work P—No ; they 
did not like the work. 

Did they suffer in health P—No. 

Did yon _ employ the weavers on earth-work P—No; 
metal-breaking, but after that was stopped, they were 
given earth-work. Instmetions were that as far as possible 
they should he given earth-work. 

Your impression is that they do not suffer P—No, they 
do not suffer. 


Were all your works in Kliandesli carried on by Civil ISaha- 
agency P Yes, so long ^ the number of works were Sitantv^ 

small j when the numbers increased they were made 0 V 6 ir 
to the Public Works Department. 

Did you carry on the tests strictly P—Yes. 


Had you many Bhils on the works P—Yes, many did 
wme. I have got a group of them among the photos I 
have presented before the Commission. 

How did they take to metal-breaking ?—They liked it. 

Did they stay regularly on the works ?—The women did 
stay regularly, hut the men were irregular. 


Have the Bhils any other resources P—Yes, they kill 
animals, birds, etc., and live on them. 


Did they come freely P—Yes, but no sooner did they get 
some money than they went away. 

Do you think they saved money on the works?—No; 
what I mean is that as soon as they got their week*s wages 
they cleared off with them. 


Subgbon-Libut.-Coi. J. W. Clabksoh, Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay Presidency, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions and 
a written statement of evidence. 

*248. A return marked A is appended giving the inform¬ 
ation asked. 

249. The higher ratio in 1896 was not due to scarcity, but 
in 1897 it was dne to scarcity. 

261. I do not think it can ho said the year 1896 
was a dry year except in Sholapnr; rain fell np to or 
above the average, but it did not fall at the proper time. 1 
should not consider that the state of public health marks the 
effects of scarcity. The first indications of scarcity are 
brought about by men who know thoroughly what the yield 
of the harvest is likely to be and dealing in grains put np 
the prices. This affects the large mass of people who have 
no stock of grain to speak of and gives the first indication of 
scarcity. 

262. As far as I am aware there was no abnormal 
deficiency in the water-supply. In certain distriote the 
water-supply as a rule falls short in the hot weather and 
villagers have to go some distance for it. I certainly think 
that cholera can be propagated by a scanty and impure watcr- 
•upply not properly protwted. 


263. Deaths from “ Dysentery and Diarrhoea ” and from 
“ Other causes ” raised the mortality in the famine area, and 
was probably dne to insufficient and unwholesome food. 

264. The diet in kitchens was sufficient and the recipients 
coming on in good health were maintained in good health. 

266. The number of deaths from starvation returned 
amounted to 122; but upon enquiry many were 
fonndto be wrongly entered, and in my estimation the 
number of deaths due to starvation was 31. A table is 
appended giving the information available. 

257. I consider the relief camps were kept in good 
sanitary condition and precautions taken, certainly at 
all iMge camps, to protect the water-supply. In the rains 
the huts leaked, and complaints on this point were numerous. 

268. The staff of medical officers and subordinates 
was not sufficient. Those employed were provided with 
an adequate supply of medicines and medical comforts for 
the use of the sick. I have made recommendations on the 
subject m my letter No. T. P. 3468 of 22nd December 1897, 
Mdressed to the Chief Secretary to Government, Eevenne 
department. Famine, and report of the medical part of the 
operations has Seen forwarded under this office 
No. T. P. 81, dated 16th Febrnary 1896. 


A. 

Queidott 248, 


Surgeon-. 
Lt.-Colottel 
J.W. Clark- 
eon. 

3rd Mar, 
1898. 


rsB l.OCO o» vorvuTios bboic all oavbbb. 







Ehandeeh. 

Kasik, 

Ahmed' 

oagar. 

Poosa. 

Bbolapnr. 

Batari. 

Btlgaam, 

Bljapar. 

Average for five years, 1891 to 1895 

• 

S3'79 

86-69 

36-29 

31-16 

82-93 

31-89 

28-13 

27-80 

1896 % % • m • * 

• 

3900 

43-76 

86 36 

36-01 

27-83 

83-84 

29-81 

29-13 

1897 . 

* 

42-67 

65-06 

46-6G 

66-94 

60-89 

64-91 

41-62 

46-26 
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Deathe reported from starvation. 


CoUectorete. 

Month • 

Beported 
due to 
atarration. 

Conifdered 

BteiTStlon. 

1 

r 

June 1897 . 

6 

3 

Khandesh . 


July » 

8 

3 


August „ 

11 

8 


L 


1 

1 



Bbkabxb. 


2 asthma, I "unstroke. Starvation, 1 female 
11, 2 males at (?), 8 females at 40. 

dywa^ry, 1 natural cause. Starvation, 
1 female at 84, 2 males at 22, 3 malee at fP). 

6 fever and old age, 1 accident, opium eater, 1 
growth m throat. Starvation, 1, 2, 3. Letter 
with Government 


The nambeti refer to the sueitione drawn ap hr the Commieelon. 
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Surg$(m- 
Iit.-Colonel‘ 
J. W. Clark- 
son- 


3rd Mar. 
1898. 


Deaths reported from starvation —continued. 


CollectonU. 

Month. 

Beported 
due to 
starTation. 

Considered 

statTatiOD. 

Bihasxs. 

f 

July 1897 • 

1 

1 

4 cholera, 2 old age. One starvation male at (f). 





wanderer. 

1 

September „ 

12 

• a. 

No information received. 

Nuik • • * 

) 


4 


These den the etsted to have been wrongly entered. 

1 




Deceased were fairly comfortably off. 

L 

November „ 

2 

••• 

Reported as due to premature labour. 

r 


6 

2 

1 old age, 1 beggar over BO, 1 infant 13 days wboao 





mother had died. Starvation, 2. 


July „ 

4 

... 

All aged wandering beggars. 

r 

J QUO ff • 

4 

... 

Reported to bo wrongly entered. 

Eolaha . . 

J nly u 

3 

... 

Do. do. do. 

1 

h 

August „ . 

12 

12 

Deaths were the result of privation. 

r 

August >1 • 

17 

6 

Fever and dropsy 2, fever 3, fever and bronchitis S, 





other cau.es 6 (male .6, female 7). Exposure and 

Batnagiri . • - 




privation 5} hU small children. 

Do. „ 

27 

2 

Dyeenlery 9, old age 3, other ^causes 12, suspicious 

[ 

] 



1, neglected children 2. 


Letter So. T. F., 3458, dated 23nd December 1896 to 
Government of Bombay. 

I have the honour to snhmit some snggeetions in view of a 
probable amendment of the Bombay Famine Code and mth 
reference to Government llcsolutiona No. 1630—Famine, 
dated 2nd October 1897, and No. 1896—Famine, of 10th 
November 1897, in the Eevenne Department, Famine, some 
remarks on the points brought to notice by Mr. Higham, 
C.I.E. 

It is, I think, clear that in future famines when crops are 
seen to be likely to fail over a large area that operations will 
commence by the banias refusing advances except to the 
most substantial of their clients, thus forcing large numbers 
of people to look elsewhere for their relief. 

It will then be necessary for local test works to be opened, 
even though the nature of the work be of no special value, 
but will be merely a test of the necessity. Sites for camps 
should be marked out, but there is no need to put up hut¬ 
ting to any extent, as it will not be necessary to keep the 
workers on this kind of work for any length of time, but 
the camp should be marked out into blocks and residence 
on the camp made compulsory as part of the test. The 
Sanitary Commissioner or his Assistants wilt visit these 
works as early as possible and see that the arrangements for 
eafeguarding the water-supply and other sanitary ari-ange- 
ments are properly carried out. 

I understand that one or more large relief works will be 
planned out before-hand in each district, to which workers 
from the test works will be drafted as soon as possible, and I 
would suggest that as soon as these works have been planned 
out by the Public Works Department, that the Unitary 
Department be communicated with, and on the map or plan 
of the works which has been prepared, the sites for camp, 
latrines, hospitals, kitchens, the source of the water-supply, 
etc., be marked out by one of the officers of the Sanitary 
Department in consultation with the Public Works officer, 
so that there need be no delay in opening any works and the 
Sanitary officers need not at once proceed to the place to 
inspect it. The camps to be laid out as recommended in the 
late famine, huts facing north with 50 feet interspace 
between one row of huts and the next, and roadways to be 
20 feet only. 

Mr. Iligham proposes to simplify the cla.ssification of 
workers, and to this there can be no objection, but he sug¬ 
gests that the carrier class should be paid the money value 
13 chattaks or 26 ozs. of grain. Assuming, as is laid down 
that J lbs. of grain is the value of the ‘ other items ’ of a ra¬ 
tion, the grain allowance amounts to Id ounces, whereas 
women of the same class at a jail are allowed 20 ounces grain 
and 4 ozs. dhal in addition to salt, fuel, condiments and oil. 
The weight of females at the Deccan Central Jail is just 
short of an average of 90 lbs. Allowing this to be the 
weight of the carrier class and that the work done is carrying 
a basket of 30 lbs. 30,000 feet with a 5-foot lift, the carrier 
does just a little beyond 76 per cent, of an average day’s 
work, taking 2-foot tons per pound of body weight as a fair 
day’s work. Now in the last famine, workers on the D 


scale ( 28 to 26 ounces ) doing as much or as little as they 
pleased, did not deteriorate; but below this it is not safe or 
advisable to go, and if the carriers work up to the scale pro¬ 
posed, the wage should be 16 chattaks or 30 ozs. If they 
will not work the scale can bo reduced to 13 chattaks, and ii 
the mass of the workers are idle, the best way is to arrange 
to feed them on this minimum scale in a kitchen until 
they will work. If one week they are idle, the next week 
they are fed, and then if they choose to work they get the 
paid wage again. Over and over again an attempt was 
made to keep adults in a kitchen, doing almost nothing and 
feeding them on D ration to test practically if D ration 
sufficed for people doing nothing, and it was surprising how 
little they liked it and how soon they left. 

There is also a suggestion made that workers should be 
put on piece-work and earn enough wages to support them¬ 
selves and their dependants. The experiment in famine 
time has to bo tried on this side and will have to be care¬ 
fully watched. It is certain that a labourer going to a relief 
Work will take his family with him, and if he cannot or will 
not earn enough, either the whole family deteriorate or else 
the children are those who suffer. Expei'ienoe has shown 
that if children in good condition are compelled to go to a 
kitchen and are fed there, the ration allowed suffices to keep 
them in good health. If not brought to the kitchen, ail¬ 
ments are concealed until medical aid is too late. 

Here I would remark that I do not think the age at 
which children should be admitted as workers new be 
altered from what it is now. In any system of work adopt¬ 
ed large numbers of children are bound to be brought on the 
work, and it is much better to allow those who can work and 
earn a wage to do so. If the medical officer considers that 
a child is physically unfit, though over seven years of age, he 
is sent to the kitchen, and also if the officer in charge of the 
works considers any working child to' be idling and not doing 
his proper share of work he can be sent on to the kitchen. 

In the amending of the Code definite orders should be 
laid down on the subject of pregnant women, confined 
women, and nursing mothers. 

Pregnant women can cease work 16 days before their 
expected confinement or earlier if they wish to. Their 
ration should be the value of 30 ounces, as they do not 
require so much food before, as after confinement. 

Confined women are for the first 10 days to be allowed 
a nurse, a woman on 30 ounces wage. The confined woman 
gets an allowance sufficient to purchase daily 1 lb. of wheat 
or jowari, 12 tolas of jaggery and one tola of ghee, fuel, 
and the country medicines usually taken after confinement. 
From the 4th to the 10th day she should be allowed the 
38 ounces scale, and after the 10th day, unless there are 
medical reasons to the contrary, she can go to the kitchen 
and be fed on the same scale. After two months she can, 
if she chooses, go on the works getting the |38 ounces scale, 
but no allowance for the child, provided the child keeps 
healthy. If the infant is found to be getting in poor 
condition both mother and child are sent back to the 
kitchen. A woman is to be considered a ‘ nursing mother * 
until her child has two teeth in each jaw. To section 169A 
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•Viotild be added “ And a grant of R2,000 shall be allotted 
to him against which he can sign hills for medical expen¬ 
diture,” and to section 171B, “ If any medical oflBcer or 
compounder is employed on famine duty as an urgent case 
by a Collector, if he is not already in Gorernment service, 
his name and the rate of his pay agreed upon and the name 
of the work to which he is posted shall be notified to the 
Sanitary Commissioner.” In the same way “ if a medical 
officer or compounder or a hospital is moved to another camp 
as a matter of urgency, the move shall he notified to the 
Sanitary Commissioner.” To section 175 should be added 
(c) “ The medical officer in charge of a Famine Itelief Camp 
Hospital shall be entitled to draw fi60 to pay for hospital 
requirements sanctioned by the Sanitary Commissioner and 
the exp; nditure to be recovered by biUs countersigned by 
the Sanitary Commissioner.” This is to avoid the delay 
caused by getting necessary articles through the special 
Civil officer. The special Civil officer may be asked to 
assist in getting what is required on payment by the 
medical officer and then the special Civil officer need not 
be in doubt as to whether ho should or should not get the 
items required and perhaps lose time in referring the matter 
to his superior. He is asked to get it aud gets paid, and 
the medical officer is responsible. 

It should also be laid down who is to pay the wages of 
the {a) hospital servants proper, (i) the wages of nurses 
employed in attendance on special cases. Also who is to 
pay the allowance to nursing mothers and for the rations 
of those sick in hospital. 1 am of opinion that these should 
be paid by the special Civil officer and be a charge against 
the work. If Government think tit, the bills should be 
sent in every week for countersigning by the Saniiar-y 
Commissioner, but not as a charge against his grant. In 
the case of camps at which there is a medical officer, he 
signs the bills before they are sent for countersignature in 
token that the members charged for have been employed 
and paid or that the allowance and rations have been 
received. 

I append also two forms* which may be inserted in the 
list of forms at the end of the Famine Code. One is to 
show the numbers in hospital and the rations received, and 
the other is a modification of Form Ho. 8. It appears to 
me, unless the famine is over, a small area and the number 
of medical officers available for duty fairly numerous, it 
is useless getting daily reports or including in , them out¬ 
patients who were as a rule seen by medical officers during 
their tours of inspection and treated on the spot. 

It would be as well also to insert in the Code some rules 
as to recording births and deaths in camps. I propose that 
some responsible officer keep the usual Village Birth and 
Death Register Form No. XIV, heading it with the name 
of the camp and the name of the village in the area of 
which the principal part of the work is situated. All births 
and deaths in the camp, those occurring in hospital as well, 
are to be included and the return sent at the end of every 
month as soon as possible to the Deputy Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner of the district for tabulation. If relief workers are 
allowed to live in villages near, then the Kulkarni of the 
village enters every birth or death occurring in the village 
and adds Famine Relief Worker, Camp ___ 

Finally, I would point out that if the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner is to travel continuously and inspect as he should 
do, it is absolutely necessary to give him the services of a 
medical officer to act as Secretary. 


(Prtsident .)—Did you hold the apppointment of Sanitary 
Commissioner throughout the famine ?—Yes. 

What is your service F—I came to India in 1876. 

(D). Pichardton .)—What were your special duties in 
connection with the famine P—I undertook the administra¬ 
tion of the Medical Depirtment as regards relief operations, 
that is to say, the Surgeon General placed this duty in my 
hands. I posted tire medical officers, supplied medicine, 
furniture and other hospital requisites. 

How many districts were affected by the famine F—Eight. 

Did you personally visit all the eight districts F Were 
yon able to visit them allP—No, I was not able to visit them 
all. 

Did you notice the general condition of the people before 
the famine F—Yes, in those districts with which I was 
acquainted when I was Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. 


Immediately before the famine P—No. I cannot say that. 
When I was Deputy Sanitary Commissioner I visited those 
districts. 

Before the people came to the relief works P—Just as they 
were coming. 

What districts P—Poona, Satara and Ahm^dnagar. 

Did yon visit these districts afterwards F—Yes, I visited 
these districts again. 

What was their condition then?—I ennnot say the people 
were very lusty, but they were in fair condition. I think 
they had enough of food. 

Those on the famine works you mean P—Yes. 

Do yon think the wages paid sufficient P—Yes. 

And food P—Yes. I think on the famine work either the 
people had other resources or that the wages paid were 
sufficient. 

Do yon think they had anything extra to supplement the 
wages ?—Yes, hut that is hearsay. 

Do you think the district wage scale sufficient ?—As far 
as 1 could see most of the people were on the scale and it was 
sufficient. 

Did they complain P—Well, we tried to feed them in the 
kitchen on the D scale, but they complained. T should 
say they complained not because the food was insufficient but 
because they arc accustomed to stuff themselves with food ; 
they felt a void. 

They would not stay long in the kitchen ?—No. 

Did you notice much emaciation P—No, very little. 

Did the children retain their condition P—Yes. The 

children fed in the kitchen retained their condition. 

Do you think that a good deal of the disease among them 
was due to the insufficiency of food, or unsuitable food P 
—Well, as regards nursing children I would say in many 
cases the mother supplcmenied her food by unsuitable food 
and that may have had some effect. 

Did the mothers starve their chidren ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

Did they object to come to the kitchen P—The nursing 
mother with a 2 or 3 years’ old child preferred to get wages. 

They thrive in the kitchen, don’t they P—Yes. 

Did you supply the kitchens with vegetables P—The 
kitchens I vlsitw had always a fair amount of vegetables. 

Any scurvy P—No. 

Any other disease P—Well, I noticed that some people on 
the Kapawadi Tank work, who were drafted from the 
Ambegaon works, were in bad condition and suffered from 
ulcers. 

Wore they still able to work ?—Yes, they got all right. 

Any epidemic ?—Cholera only. 

To what do you attribute that P—In some cases to_ impu¬ 
rity of water and in other cases to carelessness. I think the 
wells should bo throughout protected. The people would 
not listen, they drank and used dirty water and then there 
was an outbreak of cholera. 

You state in answer to question No. 268 that the medical 
staff was insufficient; was there much difficulty in obtaining 
men?—Yes, wo had plague and war which had taken away 
all our available men. 

You have a big establishment of vaecinators ; could you 
not use them P—No, they were very busy vaccinating. 

Could they not have distributed medicine ?—Tliey have no 
experience and I would be very cautious with such people. 

Why not train them ?—I would not tram them for this 
purpose. I do not think their education would tit them 
for anything better. I would rather trust the distribution 
of medicine to the Civil officers. 

You say sites for camps, latrines, hospitals, the kitchens, 
the source of water-supply, etc., should bo m^ked out by 
the officers of the Sanitary Department ; was this actually 
done by the officers of your Department P—Yes. 

You have suggested that as the Sanitary Commissioner 
has to travel continuously aud inspect, it is necessary that 
he should have the services of a Secretary ; is there any pros¬ 
pect of getting such an assistant P—As we had_plague and 
war, the Surgeon General could not spare an assistant. 


Surgeon- 
Lt.-Colonel 
J. W. 
Clarkton- 

3rd Mar. 
1898. 


Bom. 


Not printed. 
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1898. 


(Mr. S:olderness.)—Yon say large numbers were on the 
D scale ; they were apparently content ? Yes. 

Did they like the kitchens?—No; they preferred cooking 
their own food. 

Do you think they got sufficient P—It is not a question of 
their getting sufficient; the people wish to fill their stomachs 
and so they stuffed their stomachs with anything they got. 

Was there inferior and cheaper grain to be liad in the 
bazar ?—No, I think it was the other way ; in the camps wo 
had the bania selling gi'ain, the rate of which was fixed by 
the Maralatdur, while thst was not the case in the bazar ; 
the prevailing bazar rates were high. 

You speak of the experiments tried to see if the D wages 
were sufficient; did you not report to your Governinent the 
danger in keeping people on the D wage ?—No, it was a 
question of sufficiency of wages. 

And your experiments proved the reverse ?—No. I can t 
say that; the experiment was on a small scale and the num¬ 
bers tried very small, and so the experiment is not worth 
while being considered. 

You saw nothing to justify the opinion that the D wage 
was insufficient?—No, I did not. Bat I saw from the 
returns that in certain parts of the district the mortality 
was very considerable. 

Towards the end of the famine?—Yes, in certain months. 

Even excluding cholera?—Yes. I think it was due to the 
increase of mortality in dysentery and diarrheea and other 
causes. For instance, take Khandesh : in the month of 
September the death-rate was 6‘45, deaths from cholera 419, 
but the deaths from dysentery and other causes were very 
high. 

Was that indirectly caused by distress?—Yes, people 
generally took bad grain ; the prices of grain had gone up 
high by this time; jowari was 131bs. 

Do you think that this high mortality could be prevented 
by any action of Government ?—The mortality did not occur 
on the relief works, and so I cannot say how Government 
could have interfered. 

We are told that the distress in the hill districts was 
greater than elsewhere ; do you think so ?— Yes. 

(President) —You have in your written evidence given 
your opinion on the D wage; is that your opinion?—Yes. 

(Afr. I see from your report that you think 

that I recommend a higher task for a carrier unit than they 
are accustomed to do in the D class?—Yes, as far as our 
experience goes, the D class did not do the 30,000 feet work. 

Yes, but my 30,000 feet does not include the five feet lift, 
and is Iherefore much lighter?—I calculated the lift; if it 
does not include the lift, then it would be lighter. 


You say an attempt was made to keep adults in the kitchen 
doing nothing and feeding them on the D ration, to test 
practically if the D ration sufficed to keep the people 'doing 
noihing in good condition, but you did not succeed in that 
experiment P—No. 

Don’t you know in the poor-houses people were practically 
kept on D rations and retained their condition ?—I have 
not seen any large poor-houses. 

(Mr. Munteatli)—D'A you examine the people on the 
Kaparwadi famine works ?—Yes, in July or August. I had 
been there also before that. 

Did you hear that they were fined below the D wages ?— 
Yes. 

Do yon think that that wage was sufficient ?—If the man 
kept his condition for a length of time I would think he had 
something else besides the D wage. 

As regards the nursing mothers, were not the children 
with the mothers P—Yes. 

Did not the mothers get extra payments on account of 
the infants?—Yes. 

The women who went out after confinement earned and 
got wages?—Yes. 

In the Kolaba and the Ralnagiri Districts there was no 
famine ; how do you account for the deaths from" starva¬ 
tion ’■ reported from these districts ?—I think people wan¬ 
dered from other districts, went to the villages and asked 
for food; they were given food and then died. 

(Dr. Richardson) —Was not a medical exami^tion made 
in such cases ?—It docs not appear that any medical examin¬ 
ation was possible. In our repoits such persons are simply 
shown as “ villagei'S.” 

Was there any test applied P—No, we trusted the reports 
of the village officers. 

But some enquiry must have been made by the Colleetors 
and their assistants P—The Collector must have called for a 
report in these cases. 

Don’t you think that the mortality on the works was 
low ?—Yes, but wc had no system of registration on the 
works, and those who died on the works were shown in the 
return of the nearest villages. The special Civil officers 
tabulated and sent a return of the deaths. 

(Mr. lIoldernsss)—li the man died in the hospital and 
was shown on the Public Works Department list, he would 
not be shown again by the village officer ; is it not so ?— 
Yes, I think so; if the works came within the village area, 
the death would be shown in the village return. _ But I do 
not suppose there will be any difficulty in distinguishing 
such deaths in the return. 
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Mb. Govindji Thackebsey Moolji, Merchant, Bombay, called in and examined. 
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sey Moolji. 

4th March 
1898. 


(The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) 

I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Owing to the failure of rains, in the latter part of the mon¬ 
soon, in the month of October 1896, great scarcity of food- 
grain prevailed and the prices began to rise and the outlook 
became extremely gloomy in the month of November. 
Serious apprehensions were entertained by the people as to 
the sufficient stock of grain. _ The rise in the prices of grains 
before the new crop was ripe justified the apprehensions of the 
people that the stock of grains were quite insufficient to 
meet the demands of the people, and the public be¬ 
came quite convinced of the want of grain, more or less, all 
oyer the country, Seeing the country drifting into a 


miserable state, some of my charitably disposed friends 
conceived an idea of starting a company with a view to buy 
up all the grains and prevent exportations, and if need be to 
import_ additional grain from foreign markets. With this 
object in view the Bombay Grain Trading Company was set 
afloat, and the promoters after gathering all the available 
information came to conclusion that, should the American 
maize be imported into India, it would be found cheaper than 
any kind of cheap food-grain in India. They at once pur¬ 
chased 3,600 tons of American maize at 114-4 per cwt., 200 
tons of wheat at 116-13-0 per cwt. 'and barley at 113-8-0 per 
owt. When such steps were being taken to relieve the 
country of the calamity that was hanging over it, !]^mbay 
became victim to the plague which devastated almost the whole 
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of it. Such being tbe oase, the Company’e mibsoription fell 
far short of cxpeo'a'iou. The cargo of maize reached 
Bombay in the middle of February 1897, and immediately 
large (juanti'ics were sent over different parts of India. 
People in Khandesh and Kathiawar were at fiwt averse to 
using maize as food grain, but they soon began using it 
because of the comparative low prices they had to pay for it. 
The difference between the prices of maize and jowari was 
E3 to H4 pen candy. In this way maize will vie with 
jowari. At that time we felt inclined to import another 
large quantity of maize, to distribute among the people as 
freely as possible, and we could have secured it at H3J per 
owt., hut the tightness of the money market and the insufli- 
ciency of the Company’s funds deterred us from further 
dealing in grain. Had it not been for the adverse circum¬ 
stances mentioned above, the Company would have been able 
to relieve a still larger number of famine-stricken Msons. As 
the monsoon crops failed, so did the winter, and the result 
was that the prices of grain went abnonnally high. At such 
a crisis the Government should have moved in the matter 
when, on one hand, hundreds of people were dying of star¬ 
vation and on the other hand grain speculators were pushing 
up the prices by storing up tbe graiTi. The policy of 
Government in neither dealing in nor interfering with the 
grain trade is most to be applauded, hut when such a dire 
time comes it undoubtedly behoves the Government to 
herself take the lead in the matter and distribute gram at 
unremunerative prices among the helpless and thus rescue 
the poor. She also, if deemed fit, may advance money 
•without interest to persons of known respectability who may 
form themselves into a company, and tho loan so advanced 
by the Government should he guaranteed by that body. 

(Preitf/eat.)—What did you do during the famine ?—We 
formed a company fc.r the supply of cheap gram to help the 
famine-stricken people. In the beginning of September 
lowari which was usually sold at ftl4, «15 or RIG, was sold 
at RSO. At that time 1 thought of forming a company with 
a view to bring stock from America and other places to 
Bombay and to sell it cheap, and also to stop all exports out 
of India, because I thought that if grain went out of India, 
Bombay would suffer. We purchased 3,o00 tons of maize 
from America on the 28th ifovember. 

How many partners had you P—Some 60 or 60 merchants. 
Wc imed shares and some purchased 5 or 6 shares and some 
more. In tbe meanwhile plague set in. We purchased the 
first cargo that came in February. The rate was of maize 
per cwt.T wheat R6-13-0 per cud., and barley R3-8-0 per cwt. 
^en this stock came to Bombay m February, the market 
was tiffht. All loft Bombay on account of tho plague. We 
sent the maize to different parts of the country. Pwple m 
Kathiawar and Khandesh would not purchase maize. I 
then distributed free a quantity of maize and asked the 
neonle to give it a trial. After the people had given it a trial 
GiPre was groat demand for it. Our company was not 
started for® he sake of profit. Our capital wi^ ftl.50.000. 
Out of tills RSU.OOO only was subscTibed. We piiroliased 
OT.ain 3,600 tons and we sent it to Agra, Cawnpore, W adwan, 
Chitpur, Aligarh, Surat, Poona, Khamgaon, lalegon, Akola, 
Delhi, Sholapnr, Allahabad, and many other places. 

The people preferred maize to barley ?--We purchased it 

in the first instance at fl4 per cwt. and then subsequently it 
was ofieri in the market at H3-8-0 per cwt. hut we had no 
ToLy to buy it. As the money market was tight, if we had 

pnrYased that quantity then the county would have ten 

immensely benefited and the peo^e would have been able to 
gTiheap grain. We bought at «27 per candy and sold it 
ft E3-12 Tier cwt. up-country. If more candi® had come 
we could have sold them. was fir.st sold at iill5 ; but 

Xrwe offered maize at H90, the price of yo.cnri fell to 

1190. When barley was sold at B20, we sold maize at R17. 
For the first 15 days there was no demand for it; because 
peLe found it difficnlt to giund. _ We then pnrehasa a 
^ding machine, reduced the maize to flour 
dktxihuted it to the people and asked them to give it a trial. 
AftS the people hfd given it a tnal thert was a great 
todfor it, andin about 2i months to 3 months we 
were able to sell the lot. 

What -was your loss?—In wheat S3,000; m maize 
E24,000; and in barley E6,600 ; total loss E33,6(X). 

What was yonr capital f—The company was to have a 
MBital of U lakhs rupees; but owing to plague hrpiking 

^only R50,000 to R60,000 was paid up. The difterenoe 
was made up by me and my two partners. Though our 
capital was one lakh and fifty thousand we purchased mavze 
worth rtipees two lakhs and eighty thousand, and we lost 


E25,000; we purchased wheat worth E27,000, and lost Govind- 
R3,000; we purchased barley worth ii 33,0^0 and lost R6,500, 

We included in our selling prices railway faro and other Mooljt, 

incidental charges; but we did not include interest on our 

capital; and lad to pay our own working expenses. Our 

company was formed with the object of bringing grain 1898, 

from America and other foreign ports and of stopping 

exports of grain from India. Of course there were no 

exports owing to plague, and we had not much to do in the 

line of stopping exports. 

Is the company now in liquidation?—Yes; we have 
sold all the goods and are going to wind up the company. 

Our capital being rupees one lakh and a half and loss 
H42,00u, it shows 30 per cent, loss on tho average. 

Were there any mcroliants in the market who could get 
grain from America and sell at a profit P —There were no 
merchants here, and therefore no business could be done. 

Did any European firm bring any grain from America ? 

■ —Yes, Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. brought 3,0:.’0 tons of 
wheat from America, and it was purchased from them by 
the Bombay Flour Company. Messrs Ealli Brothers had 
brought 1,000 to 1,600 tons of maize. 

Was it difficult to grind P—Yes, we had to crush it before 
grinding it. 

Was there no margin at the end of 1896 between the 
prices in India and the prices in America P—We received 
offers from the Marwai'is to buy it and sell it for profit; 
hut we refused ; we told them that we wanted to sell it 
cheap and make no profit. 

If there had been no plague the Marwavis would have 
brought grain from America, would they not P—I es, then 
a good deal of grain would have come here. Messrs. Ealli 
Brothers had sold their maize at R4-12-0 per cwt. 

How did you order maize from America ? Wo ordered 
through Messrs. Sandy & Co. We went round all the Bom¬ 
bay agencies of American Companies and asked them if 
tiiey had any American grain in stock to sell; they showwi 
us samples of maize. 

Did America rim up prices when they heard of the demand 
in India?-—Mo; we got it first at E4 per cwt. and after¬ 
wards at R3-8-0. 

(Mr. BTo/t/emess.)—Did you absolutely stop all exports? 

_Ifo. "Wo did not stop all; we stopped only that which 

was useful here. Wc wanted to stop bajri and jowari. I 
do not think much of wheat went out of India; small 
quantities of jowari were exported to Zanzibar. 

(Presfienf-)—Did nothing come from the Persian Gulf ? 

—Barley came from tho Persian Gulf. 

Was it used up in Bombay or was it exported P—It was 
brought to Bombay and from Bombay it was exported 
np-eountry. 

What about the rice from Rangoon ? Where did that go ? 

—It was brought here by merchants. It was sent to 
Guzrat, Kathiawar, Khandesh, and the Korth-Western 
Provinces. 

Does rice generally come from Calcutta or Madras? 

—Chiefly from Calcutta, and a small quantity from Madras. 

(Mr. H:olderness.)—Did. any grain come from Sind?— 

Yes, bajri, jowari, and rice came from Sind. 

(Pretident.y—Doci it always come from Sind?—Yea. 

Did it come in larger quantities?—Much did come; a 
large quantity of bajri came from Sind. 

Supposing the Government had ordered a largo amount 
of maize in the beginning of the famine in October i896 
from America, would it have prevented merchants who were 
thinking of importing it from importing it?—Ko. If 
Government had brought grain they would not have suf¬ 
fered loss, because everybody wanted grain; or if Govera- 
ment had advanced money to the different private companies, 
the latter would have brought grain from up-conntry and 
would have taken up the responsibility for loss. If Gov¬ 
ernment had encouraged people to form companies in dif¬ 
ferent places, people would have responded to the call; 
merchants would have taken up Government capital and 
brought grain; hut they would not risk their own capital 
beyond making good to Government tho loss, if any, that 
vmli. occur in the transaction. 

(Mr. Monteath).—li they were prepared to bear the 
loss I do not understand why they should not advance 

capitaloftheirown?—They would very likely use it else¬ 
where In ordinary times it was right that Government 
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Jtf*-. Govinl- gliould not interfere with private trade, bnt in time of 
ji Thacker- famine Government ought to come forward and assist the 
tty Moolji. people; the reason is that merchants conceal their stock of 

- grain when the people arc starving. Therefore, if Govern- 

4th Mar. nient had advanced money to the people they would have 
1898. stopped speculation. 

(Pretident). —Do you deal in the import trade?—^No, I 
do not; I am a millowncr. 

Does your mill make yam or cloth?—Both. 

How did famine affect your trade?—-We have lost 
business in famine and plague; quarantine affects us too. 

Has demand for cloth up-country been very much affected 
by famine.—It has been greatly affected. 

Does cloth go to the Deccan?—Yes, but mostly to 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, J ubbulpore, and Khandesh. 

Did Bijapur, Sholapur, and Ahmednagar buy cloth from 
Bombay ?—Last year they did not buy any. 

How many men are there in your mills belonging to the 
weaver class?—About 1,500 to 2,000. 

How many of other classes?—From BOO to 600. 

In other mills?—More than half belong to the weaver 
class. 

Among the spinners are there any weavers?—Very few. 


What is the reason ?—Because they are accustomed to 
weaving and not to spinning. 

{Mr. Solderness.) —I suppose the weavers and the spin¬ 
ners draw the same pay?—Spinners are highly paid. 

( President^ —Why should they have more pay ?—Weavers 
are content with lower rates rather than learning the new 
trade ; they are used to weaving only. 

What do you think of the hand looms of Ahmednagar 
and Sholapur? Do you think that industry will go on 
or decrease?—If they could sell their goods daily they will 
continue; otherwise that industry will fail. The kind of 
cloths they turn out are not turn^ out by our mills; so there 
is no competition between their trade and the mill-trade. 

Weavers do not pay excise while you pay excise. Does 
that make any difference?—Yes, there is a great difference. 
They produce three pounds of cloth per day and make 
profit of one anna per day. 

In times of famine how should Government help the 
weavers—by giving them work such as stone-breaking or help 
them in their trade?—Government should give them help 
in their own trade. They should allow them to earn two 
annas if they earn in better times four annas, and then they 
will be relieved. 

Would not that result in Government getting a larger 
stock on hand than they would be able to sell ?—Coloured 
cloth should not be allowed to accumulate; white cloth can 
stand for a long time. 



The Hos’blb Mb. Viibhucasdas Atmabau, Merchant, Bombay, called in and examined. 


The Son'hie 
Mr. 

Vijbhu- 

candas 

Atmarajn. 

4th Mar, 
1898. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I am a Modh Gujrati Bania merchant, a member of the 
Local Legislative Council, a Justice of the Peace for the 
town and island of Bombay, a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Port of Bombay, a Mill Agent, and also 
agent for several pressing and ginning factories in several 
parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

II. I had no direct connection with famine operations. 

III. When the failure of crops in several parts of India 
was ascertained, and prices of food-grains began to rise, 
my firm, in conjunction with our friend Mr. Govanji 
Thakarsy Moolji, thought that the best way to give relief 
to poor people was to start a private agency by inviting 
private capital from charitably disposed persons. Finally, 
it was decided to form a joint stock company with a limited 
liability, with the humane object of affording relief to 
distressed people, and not with the view of making money. 
At first the idea was favourably received by the public, 
but owing to plague, which commenced to rage furiously 
in Bombay at the time, most of the well-to-do people left 
the city, and the consequence was that the Directors were 
not able to secure the amount of capital which they hoped 
would come forward. 

IV. The distress in the famine districts, in the meantime, 
was intensified, and the Directors decided to commence 
work with a capital of about one lakh of rupees, limiting, of 
course, their purchases within such limits that the losses 
might not bo in excess of the capital collected. 

V. In accordance with the above resolution of the Board, 
the Managing Directors bought a cargo of 3,500 tons of 
American maize, 200 tons of American wheat, and about 
600 tons of Persian barley, costing in all about 1(3,50,000. 

VI. Subsequently agencies were opened in the Central and 
North-Western Provinces, Khandesh and Kathiawar, simply 
with the object of keeping down prices of food-grains, which 
would otherwise have risen considerably had not the com¬ 
pany begun selling a little under cost price. 


cotton, wheat and seeds, and have several agencies up- 
country. , 

What effect had famine on your business?—Trade was 
entirely demoralized j no export business could be done. 

Has that effect now paased away ?—It has partially passed 
away. In seeds, business has been good this year. 

Where does wheat come from ?—It comes from Gujrat, 
CeTitral Provinces, Jubbulpore, and the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Do seeds come from Jubbulpore?—Yes. 

You joined in the same enterprise as the last witness. 
What is the reason, in your opinion, of the prices being 
very high?—I belong to the same enterprise, and my 
opinion about the high prices is that they were due partly to 
speculation and partly to scarcity of grains. 

Did not an idea prevail among the grain-dealers that 
there would be three famines?—I do not think so; it was 
not so in Bombay; Bombay people thought that the next 
three years would be bad years according to their astrologers. 

Do you think that a great many small grain-dealers took 
it seriously P—Yes. 

Do you not think that these high prices were to a certain 
extent unreasonable and based upon panic?—Yes. It is 
only in times of scarcity like this that everybody holds on to 
his grain. 

Under the circumstances of panic when people hold on, do 
you think it advisable for Government to import grain from 
America or something of that kind ? Do you think it 
would do more harm than good?—I have suggested that in 
times of panic it is necessary for people to establish com¬ 
panies at different places in the country. When this com¬ 
pany was started we tried to get some assistance from Gov¬ 
ernment, but as we afterwards understood that they would 
not interfere with private trade we refrained from doing so. 
It is a sound principle, but under exceptional circumstances 
Government ought to help the suffering people. 


VII. Though it may not be, as a rule, desirable for the 
State to interfere with grain trade even in times of famine, 
I submit, under special circumstances, if private agencies 
under State aid are encouraged, they would be of great help 
not only in alleviating the distress of the poor, but they 
would also tend indirectly to avert serious evils that result 
from acute starvation. 

VIII. The poorer classes generally prefer following their 
usual avocations in their own homes to seeking shelter in 
distant relief works, provided they can buy food-staffs at a 
price which may not be considered abnormally high. 

(President 1 )—You are a member of the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council?—Yes. I am also a millownor and deal in 


Do you mean to say that Government ought to advance 
capital ?—Of course they should advance capital either with¬ 
out interest or on a moderate interest, if they were suffi¬ 
ciently guaranteed the full repayment. 

We are told by one of the witnesses that Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers were watching the market carefully in order to 
import grain from America. But prices in America went up 
and did not give them any margin of profit, so they did not 
get it from there. Supposing Government propo^ giving 
capital to the companies as suggested by you, would not 
people like Messrs. Ealli Brothers come and say, “ What are 
you doing ; what is the use of our doing business,” and so the 
Government action would be condemned as tending to 
reveAt people like Messrs. Ralli Brothers from doing 
usiness?— I do not think so ; if Messrs. Ralli Brothers see 
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*ny margin of profit tiiey will do it for profit; while Govern¬ 
ment has not to do it for profit but to assist the people even at 
a loss, and for this reason a special agency like ours has suf¬ 
fered a loss of from 30 to 33 per cent. When our company 
was started we had proposed to sell grain at cost price, but 
at first we were obliged to sell it at R2 or 113 under the cost 
Drice, because people would not buy maize in the _ Central 
Provinces, while in the North-Western Provinces this article 
was known and they bouglit it. We would not sell it for 
profit; while Messrs. Ralli Brothers would not sell it unless 
they saw a margin of profit. Messrs. Sassoon & Co. once 
made us an ofEer of the wheat they had purchased. I do 
not think that will interfere with Government assisting or 
advancing money for charitable purposes. 

Was trade between distant districts and the Bombay 
Presidency affected P—Yes., 

When did prices go very high f— In November 1896, when 
people were alarmed by the failure of winter crops. 

I want to know how trade went on between Bellary, Nasiki 
Bijapur, and other northem districts P—The trade was not 
active. We could not buy, though we had our agents in 
Bijapur and Sholapur. 

(Mr. Sulderness) —What is the result of your experience 
about the American maize. Do you think it could be utilized 
in famine times P—Yes j in ordinary times we could have it 
much cheaper. 

Is it rather different from the Indian maize P—Yes. At 
first people did not like it, but subsequently they liked it. 

Did it strike yon as possible that it would be better if in 
future we impoified this maize, to have it ground in Calcutta 
or Bombay before sending it up-country P—Yes. 

Do you think it is better to send it in the form of flour 
up-country P—Yes, flour would be much better. It might 
be ground in mills in Bombay, and sent up-country. 

You did not exactly grind it P—We crushed it. 

Do you think it is the better way of treating it before 
sending it up-country P—Yes. 

That contemplates a large operation involving large 
capital?—That depends on the capital of the company. 
We started our company with a capital of about one lakh of 
rupees; and the Directors limited the purchases to about four 
lakhs of rupees, reserving the capital of one lakh of rupees, 
which was equivalent to 25 per cent., for loss. 

Do you think that Government would have to give a 
considerable capital?—That depends on the acuteness of 
distress. In the case of the late famine I think if Govern¬ 
ment had advanced a capital of 16 lakhs of rupees that would 
have sufficed. 

Would that not give you more grain than you require P— 
No. We bought the cargo of a steamer for 3 lakhs of rupees 
and for that purpose had to borrow money from the banks 
at a high rate of interest. If we had enough capital at our 
command we could have done more business by opening other 
agencies. If Govomment were to assist us wo oould spare 
the additional outlay of interest. 

Do you think such companies would have given to Gov¬ 
ernment sufficient security for .loss P—Yes. 

If there is a fair profit to be made on business, why 
should not private capital be forthcoming ?—Profit depends 
upon several other factors, such as exchange, freight, crops, 

etc. 


Do you think that the result of this company would TheEon'lU 
be loss and no profit P—Generally we have the object of Mr. 

assisting people and ourselves losing to a certain extent. ^ 

The loss of Government on their capital would be oompen- eandat 

sated by other things, for instance trie money spent on t naram . 

works, which is so much waste of money, would be saved and 
profitably employed. 


The result of your operation is that you import, and sell 
at a loss by reducing the price in India P Not at a loss 
but it is about the cost price. When we imported maize we 
first sold at a loss of about a2 to B3 on a candy ; afterwards 

when the demand rose the price went up to 118 per candy. 

Our only object was to keep prices down m India to a 
certain extent, and prevent them from going up abnormally. 

If you prevent them from going up, you prevent people 
from importing p—No. We wanted to sell it at a cost price ; 
let other people import it for profit. 

Yes, but then though you will not make profit, others mil 
be encouraged to make profit ?—If we sold it at cost price, 
others cannot fetch better prices. At the same time our 
competition will deprive them of the big profit which they 
would otherwise make. 

(Mr. Monteath.)—li they get no profit, they would not 
do the trade at all P—If they make one per cent, profit they 
will sell it and the petty dealers wUl sell it m the bazars 
at a fair profit over their cost price. If Messrs. UalU 
Brothers were to buy maize in America we would withdraw. 
Exchange is low to them and they can pay cheaper charges 
than ourselves. They have no commission to pay as they 
have their own houses. They will watch the market and 
see the tendency of the market and purchase accordingly. 
If they go on selling at a fair profit they will be able to do 
much business. 

(Mr. ffoldernesj.)—li prices rise in India, would that 
draw quantities of grain from America P— The merchants 
would buy if they saw a margin of profit. 

Apparently you wanted to keep prices down in India P— 
We did not want to interfere with ordinary trade; it 
would bo better for companies like ours to import goods and 
,ut down prices. In Oomrawatee the price first was H114, 
lut we brought it down to fi96. 

You had applied to the Bombay Government for assis¬ 
tance P_No ; there are good reasons why Government should 

not interfere with private trade. Bnt under eiceptio^l cir¬ 
cumstances they ought to come forward and assist the com¬ 
panies by advancing capital on moderate interest or without 
any interest. It would have been a great help to the people 
in distress. 

(Mr. 3 fonleat^i.)—You'mean the Government assistance 
would help to steady the prices; you do not contemplate 
Government buying sufficient quantity to help the people P 
_ ;No. That would drive private enterprise away. 

(Mr Eolderness.)—What is the time in a bad year, when 
prices’ would he higher than in a good year P-Generally 
prices go up at the commencement of a famine, ihe best 
way would be to commence business as soon as you ascertain 
the approach of a famine ; then you could buy cheaper in 
the foreign markets. 

When the famine is once known in the other parts of the 
world, urices would go up there also to a certain extent?— 


4th Mar, 

1898. 


) 

) 


Why can’t yon get private capital ?—How can we get 16 
lakhs and 20 lakhs as private capital P In a philanthropic 
enteiqirize of this character people can afford to lose a little 
by way of making good the loss, but they cannot subscribe 
largely when they know that the ultimate result will be 
some loss and no gain. 


Yes. 

You want assistance from Government; but firms like 
Messrs. Ralli Brothers would question the policy of Govem- 
mgnt y—yirms like Messrs. Ralli Brothers do business for a 
specific profit. Government would only do business to pro¬ 
tect the starving population. 



Mr. A. 
Cumine. 
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Written statements of evidence sent in by witnesses selected to give evidence before the Com¬ 
mission in the Bombay Presidency, but not examined. 

Written statement of evidence hy Mr. A. Cdminis, QoUector of Khandesh, dated 16th February 1898. 


A.— Depaetubes peom the Peksceiptiohb op the 
Bombay Famine Code. 

With the exception of a village dole given In the extreme 
east of the^ district, in the months of July to October, 
to a few inferior village servants, and the grant of 
111,61,645 and H84,570 as tagai for wells, etc., and seed and 
cattle, respectively, the only measure of State relief used 
during the late scarcity was relief works, with the distribu¬ 
tion, to small children and dependants of workers, of at first 
cash and latterly cooked food. This was a Code measure. 
1 oor-houses and village dole were not tried, as it was con¬ 
sidered that they were not required, and tliat if they were 
storted, private charity would dry up and that cither the 
blind, lame, etc., would be worse oil than before, or gratui¬ 
tous relief would have to be given throughout the whole dis¬ 
trict on an unmanageable and wasteful scale. 

The measures of private relief in operation were princi¬ 
pally (1) charitable grain shops for sale of grain at cost 
price to the very poor, i.e., Bhils, Mahais, Mangs, etc.; (2) 
the distribution of money and clothes to tlie blind, lame, etc. 
in villages; (3) the providing of shade for sedentary metal- 
breakers ; (4) the giving of clothes to the ragged people on 
relief works. 

I visited relief works occasional!}' to see that the 
people were not in bad condition. But I had not oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining a practical knowledge of tho working of 
these measures : and I cannot say what material departures, 
if any, were made in practice from the detailed provisions 
provided for relief works in the local Code: nor can I suggest 
any improvements. 

Degebb of success which Has attended the 
MBASUBBS adopted. 

_1. As regards relief of distress. —The answer to this 
will depend upon what it is considered that it was our 
duty to do and that it was practicable for us to do. And it 
is, I suppose, certain that so long as the people of a district 
can support their own blind, lepers and other paupers, it is 
not the duty of Government to take that task on themselves: 
that on tho contrary Government would by taking it do 
more^ harm than good. Further, it will no doubt be admitted 
that it was not practicable for us to prevent a considerable 
rise in the mortality towards the close of the scarcity any 
more than it is practicable for an Fnglisk Government to 
prevent an increase of deaths towards the close of a hard 
winter, ^o Government can reach that particular class of 
the labouring poor who, though not destitute of food or des¬ 
titute of wannth, go on for months together with just a 
little less iocA or a little less warmth than is necessary to 
keep them vigorous, and thus eventually get so reduced that 
they succumb to chills, or fever, or diarrhoea that they would 
otherwise have been able to resist. 

Bearing these two points in mind I think that the 
fact of the mortality in the calendar year 1897 having been 
62,316 as against 63,966, 60,546, 56,948, in each of the three 
preceding years warrants one saying that the calculation 


that private charity would keep tho paupers alive was not a 
mistaken one, and that this private charity and the Govem- 
ment lehef works together have been as successful in pre¬ 
venting a calamity as we could reasonably expect. In 

♦ Tidi detaUg below. August *and September the death- 
1 o i i 1 ®'i'l'i‘iDly seriously higher 

tlan usual, but it tends to bo high about that damp time ; 
these two months were particularly wet months this year, 
and the wet .and rold coming after such a long period of 
trial no doubt broke down many constitutions. A total 
excess mortality on the whole year—as compared with the 
preceding one—of about 5,41 j 0 on over a million and a half 
of people IS one that we could not, I think, have hoped to 

The number of deaths due apparentlydlrectlytostarva- 
tion was 4: the number in which it was doubtful 
whether starvation was the direct cause or not was 6. None 
T rn- 1 directly or indirectly to starvation could, 

1 think, have been prevented by us ; eight of the ten people 
were wandiu-ing strangers whese existence was not known of 

tlie eastern part 

ol the district a good many such wandering strangers No 
particular arrangements were made for their relief. 

The wanderers did not, so far as I know, belong to 
Nhande.sb : they were doubtless attracted here by the reputa- 
tnm for prosperity which tho district has: our own people 
did not waii^der. h,o cases are known where parents under 
stress of want neglected or abandoned their children. 

As regards such small mortality as there was on our 
relief works, it was not, in my opinion, due to any extent 
to insanitary conditions prevailing in the relief camps or 
kitchens, and every practicable precaution was taken to pro¬ 
vide and protect against eontamination pure water-supplies 
for the relief camps. The medical ollicers had an adequate 
supply of medicines and medical comforts: but the otticers 
were not numerous enough for there to be one for each work. 

_ 2. As regards economy.— kmcr^gst tho works opened 
in the early stage of scarcity there were two which— 
believing the urban people to bo tho first to feel the pinch— 
likened near towns: and which, as the residence test was 
not insisted on, were soon camped by people (from those 
t^ns) a many of whom were, I now think, not reaUy 

distressed. But with this exception there has not, I think 

been on the whole any expenditure to regret. Most of our 
works having been metal-breaking works, there has been a 
pod deal of metal broken which may probably not be even- 
tualiy tisea : but 1 do not tbink tho money would have been 
better spnt on roads or tanks. Of the four roads that we 
pd spend money on, two will certainly be thoroughly main¬ 
tained: the third probably: and the fourth po.ssibly. The 
four irrigation works were all necessary, famine or no 

lamiM. And the money advanced for wells and cattle and 

seed has practically all been sjient on the objects for which 
It was given and will almost all be returned to Government. 

Ido not think, therefore,, that there has been any waste of 

money. 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


Mr. A. 
yvmine. 


C*—ScGQEBTIONS AS TO MEASUEBS AND METHODS 
or WOBKINO IN EDIDBE. 

In regard to relirfof diitress. —In the improbable 
event of Khandesh ever having -within the next thirty or 
forty years another severe scarcity, 1 tUnk that pretty 
much the same might be done as was done this time. 
Works should be opened in different parts of the district 
as the demand for them arises: a few should be opened 
early, in the first week of December, say, so as to calm 
the people out of the “ ghabra ” state that the beginning 
of a famine throws them into, to let them know where 
work is to be had, to prevent aimless wandering, and to 
let them feci that, if they want to hoard their little re¬ 
sources for the worse day that may be coming, there is 
a chance for them to earn an anna or two a day and save 
their capital. But residence on work should be insisted 
on from the beginning: having works few and far apart 
does not operate as an automatic residence test fc»- the 
people in the villages close to the works, and it is just 
they that rush into new works and choke them np. And, 
besides enforcing the residence tost, pay from the very 
beginning only proportionate wages : give cooked food and 
not money to small childi-en. And say that, as a child is 
dependent on its father rather than on its mother, a child 
whose mother is, but whose father is not, on the work is 
not dependent on some one on the work and is therefore 
not entitled to gratuitous relief. Get as anon as possible 
all works transferred to the Public Works Department 
and do not have any under Civil management. Special 
Civil officers seem unnecessary; the kitchens, hospitals, 
sanitary arrangements and in fact everything should be 
under the Public Works Department officer in charge of 
the work. The Collector should have the sole power of 
saying what works are to be opened and closed; where 
they are to be opened; what tests are to be applied to the 
workers; and should have the power to order extra diet 
or wages for certain persons to bring them into a good 
state. But otherwise the management of the relief 
works should be entirely under the Executive Engineer. 

By 16th March, the people having been now accustomed 
to be on work, the number of works might be reduced 
and the workers conceutrated: the works should not be 
more than about 36 miles apart, so that every village may 
be within 18 or 20 miles of some work or other: one work 
in a taluka would gcnci-ally be sufficient, but not in the 
largest ones. Our Khandesh people would not, I think, 
go long distances by train into unknown lands: the idea 
would get about, as it did in 1877, that they would never 
come back again and that Government was collecting 
them all to slaughter them and use their fat for greasing 
railway carriage wheels. When the concentration has 
taken place and the persons who do not really need relief 
have been weeded out, then, from about 15th March, 
bo easier with the people in the matter of fines and do 
not pay any one less than the minimum D wage except 
for stubborn laziness. When the rains begin, a few more 
of the works can bo closed. But for the first six weeks, 
and till confidence in the new monsoon has been com¬ 
pletely established, there will not be much improvement 
in the prospects of labourers, for the Kuntie will for the 
most part do their own field labour themselves. But by 
the middle of July some of the new gross should be ready, 
and the bringing of it and guarding of crops should give 
employment to a good many people, so that from about 
1st August the relief works could be gradually closed one 
after another and operations finally end at the beginning of 
October. 

As soon as the failure of crop is an established fact, 
large advances of tagai should be given for the clearing 
out of old wells and the making of new kacha ones: and 
the people should be urged to raise as much irrigated crop 
as possible; and Bhils and Mahars and Kolis, etc., should 
be enoouraged to raise wheat free of assessment in the 
beds of nalas. Tire Bhils, Kolis, etc., should also be 
allowed to remove grass free of fee from the hiUs, and anjan 


leaves from the forests and sell them: and the Kunbi# 
should be allowed to remove as much grass and anjan 
leaves as they like on payment of a few annas a cart-load. 
The richer men should be induced to open in as many 
places as possible charitable grain shops for sale of grain 
to Mahars, Bhils, etc., at cost price. I do not think that 
the grain merchants made large profits in the past famine : 
their prices were regulated by the prices telegraphed from 
other places, and were a natural result of the failure of 
crop over such a large area of India, and the anticipation 
of a second failure. But the people thought that the 
merchants were making fortunes out of them. And theee 
shops tend to keep the turbulent classes quiet by showing 
them that something special is being done for them by the 
rich. The support of the blind, cripples, lepers, etc., in 
the villages might, I think, be left to the people themselves 
as it was in this famine. At any rate, a poor-house at 
the head-quarters of each taluka and petha in the months 
of July, August and September would be the most that 
would be required. 

The Bhils are perhaps the people that it is most difficult 
to provide for : as, though the women will to some extent 
come on relief works, the men will not : the men cannot 
stand the constraint. A number of the men will, how¬ 
ever, be retained by the villagers of each village to guard 
the village, the threshing fioors, the irrigated crops, etc. 
A large number will support themselves by selling grass 
and anjan leaves brought from the forests. Some will 
grow wheat in beds of nalas. Some will kill fish and birds 
and hares. A good many will, 1 fear, kill any stray 
bullcck that they may find about. For the Bhil has few 
scruples as to what he eats : indeed that is one good thing— 
that the Bhil can live on almost anything. He will in 
the jungly part of the district got the wild “ Sawa, ” 
and the fruits of the fig, jambhl, karandi, tembrun, toran, 
awla, and—more important than all—the mhowi-a flowers 
for eating and for sale : while of wild roots he will have the 
wild plantain, kokanda, wajarkhan, kharoli and others. If 
relief works have to be started for him it is no use offering 
him the usual ones : employment in a forest, the cutting of 
creepers, felling or planting trees, repairing cairns, etc.— 
would be the most congenial to him : and 1 should think the 
digging of holes for roadside trees, the planting of cuttings- 
if no plants be available, and tlie fencing and watering of 
them would suit him fairly well. 

D.— Othee Recommendations oe Opinions. 

That it is possible to draw np a satisfactcry programme of 
relief works for this district 1 do not believe. Wo have 
already more metal than we want : roads are objectionable as 
there is no money for bridging them : tanks are not want¬ 
ed ; they would not pay and would silt up. 

The difficulty, in this and past famines, of expending the 
labour profitably has always bein due to our expending it in 
the place where the labourers are. And the solution of the 
difficulty is, I submit, to be found in the perfecting of the 
means by which force, instead of being expended at the place 
where it is produced, is transformed into electricity and con¬ 
veyed to some other place. Famine labour is at present to a 
great- extent like the water going over the Falls of Kiagara. 
Then do what the Americans have done : convey it as electri¬ 
city by wire to some town of Buffalo where it can be use¬ 
fully expended, and expend it there. Or do what some 
Tramway Companies do with the force that their engines, 
develop ; put it into an accumulator : send it off to some 
work of undoubted utility and ct.nsume it there. There 
would, of course, be a certain wastage : but there is under 
the present system wastage,—on metal that is not wanted, 
roads that cannot be m.aintaincd, and tanks that silt up or 
do not pay. The initial expenditure on plant would be 
heavy : but many thousands of rupees are required under 
the present system for tools. Mith the machines there 
might be combined an automatic w'ligispaying arrangement: 
so much f(rce put into the machine, so many paisa from 
the slot. I do not pretend to be the author of the above idea ; 
1 read it years ago in a newspaper. 


Mr. F. K. 
Chitale. 


Written statement of evidence hy Mb. P. K, Chitadb, Executive Engineer, Sholapur, dated 16th February 1898. 


Name —Parashuram Krishna Chitale. 

Native place —Parashuram, taluka Chiplun, zilla Ratns- 
giri. 

Age —Thirty-six yeans. 

Race —Hindu, Brahman. 


Profession —Civil Engineer of 13 years’ standing. 

When the famine fii-st declared itself, and relief on an 
extensive scale became necessary, I was transferred from 
Sind, where I was acting as Executive Engineer, Fuleli 
Canals District, to the Sholapur District. 1 handed over 
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charge on the 23rd November 1896, and reported myself 
for duty at Bars! Eoad (Sholapur District) on the 2nd 
December 1896, and was at once ordered to proceed to 
Pandharpur, where the metalling works were started about 
the 20th of November on the Pandharpur-Janoni (Miraj) 
and the Pandhai'pur-Phaltan roads. When I arrived, there 
were already about 6,000 people (including children and 
dependents) employed on each of the works, and the numbers 
soon rose to about 14,000 and 15,000, respectively, including 
children and dependents. I remained in charge of the 
works till about the 26th March 1897. When the opening 
of new and additional works became necessary, I was 
deputed to make an investigation of the valleys for suitable 
sites in the Sangola and Malsiras talukas for storage tanks. 
I surveyed and made complete schemes for five such pro¬ 
jects and reported on several others. At the end of March 
I was transferred from under the relief Executive Engineer, 
Mr. Clifton, to Mr. Godbole, the Executive Engineer of the 
district, and put in charge of the Palliri tank, which was 
opened on the 1st of April. I held charge of the work from 
its commencement to the 20th of November (1897), i.e., till 
about the virtual close of the famine. There were, at the 
maximum time of distress (July, August and September) about 
19,000 and odd people employed and over 6,000 dependants, 
including children fed in the kitchen at Palliri, both on 
the tank work and the diversion road, in an area of nearly 
6 square miles; and it was supposed to be the largest con¬ 
centrated work in the Presidency. I had thus exceptional 
op^rtunities of forming an opinion on the famine and the 
relief operations. As regards the points referred to the 
Commission for enquiry, I give my views below in the 
order set forth. 

_ (A). There were very few departures from the prescrip¬ 
tions of the Bombay Famine Code, and those that were, 
were trivial. I, however, mention them below:— 

(1) Where camps were formed, residence in them was 
made a condition of relief. This restriction was made with 
a view to test the real necessity of the applicants and also 
to prevent the surrounding villages from being crowded 
and made insanitary. Where hutting accommodation ia 
ample, the restriction is harmless, but in wet season the 
people considered it a great hardship to remain exposed in 
“ tatti ” huts, which afiorded little or no shelter from the 
cold and chilly winds during the nights, and they attempt¬ 
ed to evade the restrictions in many ways, In the fair 
season the restriction should be imposed if a hut 6 feet by 
9 feet can be provided or made for a family of 4 or 6 per¬ 
sons ; but it should, in my opinion, be considerably relaxed 
in the wet season and also in the case of neighbouring vil¬ 
lages after their necessity for relief has been fully tested. 

(2) The system of producing dakhlas or certificates from 
the village officers was introduced before new applicants 
were admitted. This was done with a view to prevent the 
people wandering from one work to another and also to see 
it the applicants were hon& fide British subjects living 
within some specified limits of the district. The system, 
in my opinion, did not work well and led to many abuses ; 
but some such provision was necessary to make people go 
to certain works when drafted to them and also to prevent 
the works, which were popular or situate in favourable 
situations, from being overcrowded. In my opinion it 
would be better to limit the numbers to be employed on 
large works and then to admit the applicants freely from 
certain specified areas and under restrictions from certain 
others, and, when the limits are reached, to close the work 
for new applicants for some time till the number falls and 
again fresh applicants can be admitted to make up the 
number, the drafts being sent in the meantime to some 
other work; the overcrowding would thus be prevented and 
the evils of imposing restrictions on new applicants avoided. 

(3) The system of weekly payments was adopted. The 
daily or bi-weekly payments could not bo made for want of a 
sufficient number of cashiers. The system worked well, and 
a good check could be maintained on the muster-rolls and 
fresh admissions throughout the week. The system of dally 
payments, through the mustering ka/rkuns, would lead to 
many frauds and little or no cheek by the responsible 
officer in charge. The people generally brought small stocks 
of grain and condiments with them when coming to the 
works to keep them going for a week or so, and they pre¬ 
ferred to have the payments every week, a day or two pre¬ 
vious to the weekly mart, to enable them to buy in the 
bazar, where the things were sold cheaper than in the 
shops opened on the works. In very rare instances, when 
any help was necessary, I was giving some advances, not 
exceeding the amount of wages due, to tide them over their 
difficulties. 

Bom. 


(4) The Sunday wages or the wages for the ofi-day in a 
week were given only to those who worked for full six days. 
The limitation was , made to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the provision by people only working a few 
days and then leaving the work after earning the Sunday 
or off-day wage. The condition is salutary and should be 
maintained. 

(B) . The measures adopted have on the whole proved 
very successful, considered both with regard to the relief 
of distress and the saving of human life and with regard to 
economy., 

(1) The first portion can be proved by reference to the 
statement annexed, showing the mortality in the affected 
districfe from October 1896 to October 1897. In the Shola¬ 
pur district the mortality among children under five years 
WM 1,368, and among adults 7,428, or among aU a total of 
8j786 in excess, but that was much less than in the other 
affected districts and_ was probably due to the privations 
caused by the scarcity of food generally. As regards the 
second portion, my opinion is that the relief was confined 
to the most needy, and the tasking test was fully applied, 
both resulting in economy. 

(C) . As regards the advice as to the measures and 
methods of working which seem likely to prove most 
.effective in future in the above two respects, I summarize 
my views below. 

(1) The classification of workers as now laid down into 
four classes. A, B, C and D, for men and women, is a little 
cumbersome; I think the class A should be reserved for 
workers of special qualifications requiring skill and dexterity, 
and the class C should be done away with altogether. The 
majority of adult workers being thus put in class B, and all 
those who cannot perform full tasks owing to weakness or 
old age, in classes D for men and women. I would retain 
the grain allowances for the classes as at present. 

21 obattaks A class man. 

.. B 

1* .. D 

10 „ A class woman. 


The men would, as a rule, be employed in digging and 
doing harder descriptions of work, as their proportion on the 
works is always small. I think the grain allowances above 
laid down are just sufficient to maintain the people in fairly 
working condition in health and strength, and cannot be 
reduced. The age limit for working children is now set down 
at seven years, which is low ; it should be increased to nine 
years, but discretion might be allowed to the officer in 
cliarge to admit some children who might be specially active 
and intelligent at even eight years of age. I hold that no one 
who can do a little work should be allowed to idle and be fed 
gratuitously. 

All children above eight or nine years and under twelve 
should be put down in a separate class and allowed wages due 
to 10 cliattaks of grain, and above 12 and below 16 put in D 
classes, boys with men and girls with women, and allowed 
the same wages as the men and women of that class, viz., 
14 and 13 chattaks respectively. 

(2) The individual tasks should be exacted wherever 
practicable, such as in metal-breaking, but where it is not 
possible to do so, gangs about 40 to 60 strong, made up of 
people of the same or similar caste from the neighbouring 
villages, should be tasked together and the deductions made 
proportionately to the deficiency in work performed. Deduc¬ 
tions below the minimum may, however, be only permitted 
under the authority of the Executive Engineer and for wilful 
or habitual negligence. 

(3) The Sunday wages should be allowed, if necessary, on 
condition that the people earning them performed 60 per cent 
of their daily average tasks in addition to their allotted 
tasks during the week. Gratuitous relief to non-working 
children and dependents of the relief workers should be 
given in cash allowances on small worlis and in kitchens on 
large works (children in arms being always given cash allow¬ 
ances) where the daily task system is followed. 

(4) Limited piece-work' system should bo introduced 
wherever practicable, the workers being divided into small 
gangs 10 or 15 strong of near relations or neighbours and 
paid at certain fixed rates, according to the prices of grain 
in the market without the Sunday wages and the gratuitous 
relief to children and dependents, which should, however, 
be taken into account in fixing the rates, so that each 
individual comprising the gang might get just sufficient to 
maintain himself and his family in health and strength. 

2 E 
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(5) A combined system of task and limited piece-work 
was introduced on the Palliri tank, there being about 2,000 
people on the task and 4,000 on the piece-work early in 
November. All gratuitous relief to non-working children 
and dependents was stopped. For piece-work the gangs 
were formed of near relations, friends and close neighbours, 
12 or 15, and in some cases even 20 and 25 strong, and 
were mustered; but they were left to themselves to work 
throughout the day as they pleased. They were paid at the 
rates fixed for the work performed during the week. In 
fixing the rates, allowance was made for Sunday wages and 
employment of two working children and provision for two 
non-working children in a family. The wages to be earned 
in a week were limited to the amount of A class wi^es 
including the Sunday wages at minimum rate plus annas 3 
per each adult for small children. A large number of 
people earned the maximrim wage thus fixed in the first week, 
and some who were habitual idlers had to leave the work, 
but later on the system became popular. One result of it 
was that weak people and small working children, especially 
of widows and others who had no male relations with them, 
were not taken in the gangs and had to be employed on 
daily labour. There were some disputes about the short pay¬ 
ments being made by the gangers to some of the women and 
children in the parties, and pressure was required to induce 
them to pay up the differences. As money is of so great a 
value, and so much sought after in the famine times, I think 
it is better to make individual payments according to the 
portions for diggers and carriers to each member or to the 
head of the family. In this case the gangers were selected 
by the people themselves and the risk of short or under-pay¬ 
ments was further avoided by selecting each male member of 
tne gang, or even an old and respectable woman, a ganger, in 
turn for the purposes of making payments. 

(6) For any system, either the task or the piece 
work, it is of great importance to fix .standard tasks suitable 
to each district; the earth for earthwork and stones for 
metal-breaking differ from each other so much in the Deccan 
that what would suit one district or parts of the same district 
wonld not suit another. I would, therefore, suggest that a 
sm.all Committee of two or three Engineers should be ap¬ 
pointed to tabulate the results after experiments and recom- 
mend suitable tasks to be sot for an able-bodied person, not 
accustomed to work, in each district or part of a district sub¬ 
ject to pi.riodieal drought and famine. My own exiierience 
is that the tasks set down in the Bombay Famine Code for 
earthwork, for carriage, for long leads and small lifts 0 
to 6 or 8 feet, are about 25 per cent, less than what can be 
done, but for short leads and high lifts they are fair. I do 
not think it would be possible to exact anything like the 
tasks proposed in Mr. Higham’s formula for the lead of 50 
feet and lift 20 feet, which is almost double that set down in 
all the provinces except the Punjab, where probably the soil 
is light and alluvial ; in my opinion to reduce all lifts at a 
uniform rate of 12 feet per foot of height is not satisfactory, 
as it is apparently less fatiguing to walk a distance of 400 or 
600 feet and then to go up 6 or 6 feet, and quite another to 
walk only a few paces 20 or 30 and then to lift up 15 or 20 
feet. The tasks for high lifts set on the Palliri tank were 
performed with great difficulty, and the women complained 
of knee aches and fatigue, and I had to change the parties 
occasionally for giving them relief. I think there must be 
some proportion between the lead and the lift, and when that 
proportion is exceeded some allowance must be made for the 
extra work involved in lifting up the load to the further 
height. The formula would also require modification to 


make it applicable to murrum (weathered rock) generally used 
in earthworks in the Deccan, which is heavier than black 
and brown earths, especially that of harder description, and 
also to both earth and murrum when in moistened or wet con¬ 
dition when they weigh more than in dry state. My experi¬ 
ence is 15 to 20 per cent, reduction on both these accounts 
would be necessary. The unit of 10,000 and 72 feet for 
initial elfort assumed are fair and might be retained with the 
minimum of 8,000 and 7,000 for D class men and women. 

(7) The expansion of public works conducted on 
the ordinary public works or contract system would be of 
doubtful advantage, as 20 to 30 per cent, of the money spent 
wonld be intercepted by middlemen and would not reach the 
people whom it is necessary to reach in the times of scarcity 
or famine. 

(8) All large works should, in my opinion, be put 
in sole charge and control of the Public Works officers, in¬ 
cluding the management of gratuitous relief and kitchens. 
The special Civil officers may be appointed to help the Public 
Works officers when required, but they should not be inde¬ 
pendent of, but placed under, the Public Works officers. 
Tho double and divided control often leads to vexatious dis¬ 
putes and consequent laxity in discipline and management. 

(D) As to other recommendations or opinions thought 
likely to be useful in future famines I have only a few to 
make ;— 

(1) The works should, in my opinion, be opened 
with a view to their ultimate utility to the community 
rather than to their proximity to the affected villages. The 
road works are not now wanted and metal stacking is over¬ 
done. I therefore suggest that large storage tanks might be 
taken up. Fairly good sites, though not fulfilling all the 
conditions required, exist both in the Sangola and Malsiras 
talukas ; they might be surveyed now, and such of them as 
are found satisfactory might be put on the programmes for 
next famine. The storage tanks are of infinitely more advan¬ 
tage to the people dependent on agriculture than good roads, 
as could be seen from the prosperous condition of the villages 
in the Sangola and Pandharpur talukas dependent on the 
Mhaswad tank and canals. The tank was partially construct¬ 
ed during the last famine, 1876-77, and finished later on ; 
most of the people, including tho lowest castes, found em¬ 
ployment in them, and only a few, and those probably idlers, 
sought the relief works. In my opinion the people would 
not have much objection to go when pressed by scarcity, to 
the parts of the same district where the works might be 
opened if the climatic conditions do not differ very much 
from their own. 

Small works might be opened nearest home in the 
monsoon months, so that the people might be ready to 
resume agricultural operations in time. 

In the Sbolapur District there is no room for con¬ 
structing small village tanks, as most of the small valleys 
where they could be formed have hunds, locally called 
“ Tallies, ” thrown across to intercept as much drainage as 
possible. The practice is ancient and specially _ suited^ to 
the country, subject as it is always to precarious, insufficient 
and unseasonable rainfall. 

Storage tanks and reservoirs are likely to do^ much 
in the Sholapur District in preventing and mitigating the 
effects of periodical droughts ; the usual tendency <ff flow 
irrigation to breed malaria, and make the tracts subject to 
it unhealthy, might follow, though in a high and dry coun¬ 
try like the tablelands of Sholapur the effects would not, in 
my opinion, be of much consequence. 
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Written statement of evidence hy the Eet. Mb. J. G. 

As my duties uow confine me to head-quarters, and 
Belgaum town was not in tlie famine area, I had no direct 
personal experience in the late famine. 

With the increased facilities we now have for the trans¬ 
ference of grain from one part of the country to another, 
what we have to combat is more the extreme poverty of the 
people, than the absence of corn. I knew some persons here 
rednc^ to one meal a day, while Belgaum was full of corn. 
In famine times it is the absence of work and money that 
causes the starvation, and I am afraid it will be hard to get 
the sufiering class to provide in better times for future 
stress. 

We need (1) facilities for moving corn in times of drought, 
and (2) a larger produce from the land. For the second 


Hawkeb, dated Belgaum, the 2Ut February 1898. 

object we want canals, tanks, and wells, and a cheaper 
method of raising water from wells. 

I fear our agricultural classes in the moSussil are not 
likely to be a success. From what I have seen I judge that 
all money spent on them is a dead loss. If we could get a 
few model farms to produce corn at cheaper iktes than the 
ryot can now do, we might get him to change his methods of 
procedure ; but we shall not get him readily to adopt any 
new methods until we have demonstrated to him that it will 
pay. 

Some of our missionaries in the Madras Presidency have 
had a good deal of experience in the late famine ; but they, 
I learn, are in communication with a Commission on their 
side of the country. 


Written statement of evidence by the Rev. Ms. W. C. Whiteside, C.M.S., dated Camp Ambegadu, Khed Taluka, 

Foona, the 1st March 1898, 


I regret the lateness of my communication, owing to the 
fact that by misoliance the circular did not reach me until 
the evening of the 27th February. 

The system of famine relief as exhibited in the Code 
is as perfect as any system could be, but in practice it 
has worked at a tremendous loss to those intended to be 
benefited. The native subordinates, with whom lay the de¬ 
tailed operations of the scheme, from the lowest to the 
highest, have to my knowledge, as far as that goes, been 
shamefully unconscious of the sacredness of the funds given 
them to administer, and careless of the interests of those 
for whom primarily the relief funds were intended. 
Patels and Kulkarnis have insisted on gifts or promises of 
gifts from the famine-stricken before they would allow them 
to be put on the dole registers. Tf amis strenuously sought 
the goodwill of those with whom the power lay to obtain 
the monopoly of selling the dole grain, and when the busi¬ 
ness was obtained gave grain which was scarcely fit for 
human food. In passing through the district, for which I 
was in a measure responsible as a member of Famine Relief 
Fund Taluka Committee, I examined the grain given by the 
Wanis for dole, and found it invariably one or more seasons 
old, musty, discoloured, and a large proportion of it hn.sk 
merely. I stopped people who had just received a dole on the 
road and found it for the most part of similar kind. The 
grain was publicly measured, in Junnar, under the noses of 
the Municipality and other officials unchecked, and at length 
a Wani, an ex-convict, received the monopoly of giving dole 
grain, which ho proceeded to do in the fashion suggested 
above. No one in authority looked into the matter until I 
made it my business to discover the truth and represented 
the matter to the Collector. There was venality also on the 
relief works. The Muccadums and Farkuns in charge 
refused the famine-stricken unless they paid for the privilege 
of being allowed to work, wliilo the system of fines was a 
ready means of profit to them. I have it, further, on good 
authority, that at our camp there were men receiving wages 
who were not working at the works, but privately for the 
Farkuns in charge. 

To check such corruption close European supervision is an 
absolute necessity. Every famine-stricken taluka should 


have a European in full charge of all famine-relief, ever at 
hand, and alive to the possibility of roguery. 

The place Government has allotted to missionaries in the 
Famine Code is one which, after fully testing, I must say 
is entirely unsatisfactory and very much less effective than 
it might be. Additional dispensers are not so much required 
as faitliful overlookers. The missionary is on a level with 
municipal members and members of the Taluka Famine 
Committee; the powem and work of all such are precisely 
similar, while as a matter of fact the missionary as a European 
is looked on as holding a very much higher position ; they 
suppose ho has a responsibility and power which other mem¬ 
bers of the Committee have not. Moreover, as a missionary, 
people from all parts naturally go to him, hence duties are 
forced on him which Government have given him no powers 
to perform. The position is entirely a false one, and should 
another season of distress come, I should feel compelled to 
refuse to act on the lines Government have indicated. 

My own feeling is that if missionaries are to be asked to 
act, it should be in some position oommonaurate with the 
influence they have, and their likelihood to insist on rigid 
honesty in the subordinates of Government, that is to say, 
powers not less than those committed to a Relief ManJatdar ' 
should be given them. 

There are three other matters which have struck me as 
defective in the late Famine Relief:— 

(1) Contract work was given, at least in our relief 

works at the foot of the Ghauts in the Konkan, 
by which able-bodied men succeeded in earning 
each about Rl-4-0 for three weeks’ work. 

(2) Work for Takoors should be provided near their 

homes. These people will die rather than go 
any lengthfrom their hamlets. Clearing bullock 
tracks, over the passes of the Ghauts, would be a 
profitable work. 

(3) The system of fines at stone-breaking works should 

be discontinued ; it makes petty peculation easy, 
and makes the earnings of the weak and of 
nursing mothers, etc., insufficient for their sup¬ 
port. 


Written statement of evidence by <Ae Rev. Mb. E. Faibbank, American Marathi Mission, Sholapur, dated 

Sholapur, the 8th March 1898, 


1 The measures adopted in this part of the country in 
relieving distress and saving life were most successful. 
The promptness with which those measures were put into 
operation is worthy of special commendation. In my visits 
here and there in the Sholapur district, I have nowhere 
heard of death by starvation. Still there can be no doubt 
that many, who did not go on to the relief woi-ks and who 
through lack of proper nourishment were far from strong, 
became an easy prey to diseases like dysentery and cholera. 

2. With reference to the measures, perhaps little that 
is practicable can bo said. First the poor found it hard to 
get on to the relief works ; second, they found it hard to stay 
on—Why P Becauso of the wholesale bribery practised by 
the karkuns. No other complaint has been made in my 
hearing. People receive enough, not too much, but these 
karkuns are perfect sharks. My only suggestion would be 
that some remedy be applied to this evil. Some kind of a 
detective system might be inaugurated, so that the practices 
tf the karkuns may be under secret surveillance, and in 


case of apprehension the offence be punished without miti¬ 
gation. Such a detective system should also be used for 
the inspection of the work of relief mamlatdars, village 
officers, etc. 

(b) With reference to kinds of relief work, I would beg 
to suggest (1) that whatever be done be tboix)ughly done. 
Roads made by the famine workers are in many cases worse 
than before the work was done. (2) The great need is of more 
reservoirs and water-ways, not metal. (3) In this part of the 
country the weavers form a largo class. They are unfitted 
by their manner of life and work to do manual labour. 
Government could not unprofitably manage cloth-weaving 
establishments, etc., for such classes. 

3. Tlie health of the people seems now in general to be 
normal. It does not, however, seem to mo that the people 
have recovered their normal degree of prosperity. Had 
the crop boon better, their condition would have been 
better. Hard days are still ahead. Resources are not 
abundant. 
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Written statements of etridence sent in by volnntary witnesses in the Bombay Presidency not 

examined. 


Written statement of evidence hy Mb. A. M. Daiai, Merchant, dated Broach, S8th February 1898. 


SECTION I. 

Notes ok Pamihs ob 1897. 


I am a Parsi, aged 48, residing in Broach ; but for the 
last five years the Government of 
Bombay having entrusted me with 
some Abkari and Opium contracts 
in the Deccan ; I have resided a 
good part of the year in Sholapur 
a member of the Indian Chari- 
table^itelief Fund at Sholapur. I was instrumental in open¬ 
ing some of the cheap grain shops, was in the Committee of 


(Jualiacatioai and oppor- 
tnnitiea of ioiming an opi¬ 
nion on famine and famine 
relief qaeatione, 

and was honoured to bo 


tured by the weavers employed in the M unioipal shed, had 
imported hay from Gujarat and sold to ryots below cost 
price, and with my partner, Mr. Adarji Cavasji, of Mbscts. 
Cursetji and Sons, was ofi and on at the scene of action 
throughout the whole famine campaign from its start to 
finish in Sholapur. By the courtesy of District Oflicers I 
had opportunities of carefully observing the methodB_ pur¬ 
sued in combating the famine, and had formed opinions 
which I respectfully begto embody in these “notes,” for the 
information of the Famine Commission. 

I am a merchant in country produce, having branches 
and agencies in many parts of India, and deal on my own 
account and as a commission agent to European firms. I 
was intimately connected with the last famine as an importer 
of large stocks of grain from the Central Provinces, which 
were very prosperous and had then produced bumper crops, 
and from Gujarat into Madras and Southern Dcc^n (Shola¬ 
pur included), and have experie.noe of the combinations of 
grain-dealers, and have formed opinions on the moot ques¬ 
tion whether or not it is advisable for the State to interfere 
with private free trade. As an Abkari and Opium farmer 
I have come into personal contact with those who were 
directly affected by the famine, and can pronounce an opinion 
upon the success attained by Government in their measures 
to meet it. 

I do not presume to kuow much about revenue matters, 
and the subject-matter marked in para, (n) of the notice 
issued over Mr. McIntosh’s name is beyond the scope of my 
evidence. However, in my tours in the district I had made 
it a point of making inquiries and taking notes of the 
methods pursued. I respectfully beg to make a few humble 
suggestions as far as my experience has led me to suggest. 

The famine of 1897 in my opinion was more severe than 
that of 1877, but its effects were 
of tbs not so acutely perceived because it 
was taken in hand in good time 
before the people were emaciated 
or starvation undermined their constitutions. The first 
symptoms were the emigrations of large numbers of 
cultivators and the sale of cattle in October and November, 
but they returned when it was known that Government had 
opened relief works in their own villages. The pressure 
was great inasmuch as a lakh to a lakh and a quarter were on 
the rolls of, public relief worte. Gold and silver orna¬ 
ments were sold during the early 

Blivet ornamenU Bold. months and prices of silver orna¬ 
ments had gone down and the 
sowoars had no money to buy; besides they ^ were afraid to 
hoard for fear of its diminishing intrinsic value. The 
famines of 1877 and of 1897 have 

The ahaolnte necessity of abundantly proved the urgent and 
opeotoK teiief works early. absolute necessity of starting re¬ 
lief works before the people become reduced in health and 
strength. 

(a) The years preceding 1897, viz., 1893-94-95, were 
exceptionally good yearn for the 

Why the reealti of 1897 district, and had large stocks of 
those of 1877r“” ^ ” which were of great use in 

the famine of 1897. 

Qt) Extension of railways and roads throughout the dis¬ 
trict since the last famine resulted in a free interchange of 
produce giving larger facilities to trade. 

(c) Government having resolved to let no man die by 
starvation every officer worked bearing this fundamental 


k COmpaTlnOQ 01 mo 
faminw of 1697 and 1877, and 
the effects ol the former. 


none on famine diet, and the healths of the workers were 
studiously cared for by the village officers. 

(d) The distribution of village dole was <»refully organ¬ 
ised in eveiy village, and the provision made by Govern¬ 
ment for relief being fully known to all, there was no wan¬ 
dering about the country of poor paupers. In my knowledge 
or hearing not a single death occurred by actual starva¬ 
tion. 

I have heard that Government revenue was collected 
without difficulty or hardship. 
Why Government tissss- due to (a) previous pros- 

hardahip! peroTis years to meet the revenue 

from their past savings, and (6) 
sale of ornaments. But the effect will be perceived in the 
years to come. 

It is a fact that during this famine the agrioultnral land 
of the ryots has not been so much 
R»»ion why cnltlvBtorB' transferred to the sowoars by. sale 
ftrredtoBower.. 0,^ mortgage _as was the casein 

the last famine. The reason is, 
as above stated, that they had some backbone and reserve 
force derived from the three exceptionally favourable years 
preceding the famine. The sowcar was not prepared to run 
into these bargains at once, as he would have had to pay 
assessments, and the effects of such famines on the transfer 
of agricultural land are perceived a little later on. 

It was a pleasure to see the people on the relief works — 
without any cares, jovial and 
Belief worker', life In the bright, and children playing 
about; clean and tidy kitchens for 
the children and the emaciated. None felt any privation, 
as the whole family or a household was on the works and all 
were very generously and liberally treated. They all appre¬ 
ciated the generosity of the Sircar, and I did not hear a 
single oompiaint made against Government or Government 
officers. ( Vide photogi-aphs Nos. 2, 4 and 5 appended.) 

The peculiar feature of this famine is that no villages 
wore entirely deserted as was in 
EeMon why viiiaftBB were 1876-77, due to a number of relief 
not deserted in thietomme. conveniently situated. 

The famine affected more the live-stock of the agri- 
, oulturists than the ryots them- 
The effect of Ismine on +abik»H 70 nor 

cattle »nd fodder. selves, in some taiuicas /u per 

cent, of the cattle perished by 
hunger or by sale to butchers. I have no statistics to show 
what percentage of the cattle was lost, but as far as I could 
gather half of the cattle of the district perished. This must 
necessarily affect the future well-being of the district. About 
6,000 head of cattle were purchased from the Indian Chari¬ 
table Relief Fund at a cost of a lakh and a quarter and 
given to the cultivators, which with seeds were of real 
service to them to sow fields for the next crops. On this 
point I am rcspoctfully of opinion that a liberal provision 
should be made in the Code to buy 
ModiBcaHon In the Code when they can be had for 

where famine 1, severe. nothing. In future _ famines 
Government should go in largely 
for purchasing these animals, to be handed over to the 
Forest Department to graze on Government reserved forests 
until required for agricultural purposes for sale to culti¬ 
vators on deferred payment system. Their maintenance 
during famine will not be very heavy in Government forest 
areas. 

This year’s famine showed that people knew where to 
, ,. seek for bread, and there was no 
faAir/””"repugnance to any Government 
relief work, as people flocked to 
it without being pressed. From information acquired I 
find that out of a total population of 7i lakhs 16 per cent, 
were relieved. It is a very large percentage, and speaks 
volumes in praise of the gigantic operations carried on so 
ably and so successfully by the District Officers. 

Some of the officers engaged in famine operations 
thought that by the relief camps being too near the villages 
it gave an induqement to idlers to take advantage of the 
generous measure intended for the needy, therefore dis¬ 
tance rule should remove this evil. I am respectfully of 
^ opinion that a long distance 
advikalie^'*^”'* makes people unwilling to leave 

their villages, and by the long 
range system villages and homes are deserted. Of course 


Mr. A. M. 
Dalai, 
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nearness lias some disadvantages in helping the undeserving 
at the expense of the needy, but as the percentage of the 
former will be very small, camps 4 to 5 miles distant from 
villages or cities are preferable to long range camps. 

SECTION II. 

The enormous expenditure incurred in the famine 
operations is no doubt due to tne 

Modlfic«tion in tTie Code generous principles on which they 
were conducted But it was a 
complaint made by everybody 
that Government could well dispense with road repairs 
and metal-breaking. They did not bring in any real re- 
tnrn for the monies spent on them and was a great loss to 
the State. Government might very well formulate a seheme 
and chalk out famine works for each particular district, and 
these only should be taken in hand, and monies spent on 
them and on no useless and purposeless objects. Irrigation, 
extension of railways, feeder lines to be joined wuth the 
trunk railways, and new roads and wells shoidd be con¬ 
structed. These will give protection to the district against 
future famines. 

I would also respectfully observe that those fields in 
the digtrict which had the advan- 

WeilB afford a itror»K P*’o* of wells sunk in them raised 

very good ewps and realized very 
the work «oop. good prid’s from them, and the 

cost of the sinking was covered 
ten times over. But unfortunately they were very few. 
During my tour in the district I could see that m a parch- 
ed desert-like area covering thouMnds of acr^, a green 
healthy crop was observed in an isolated area, if Govern¬ 
ment were to begin from now lending monies to the culti¬ 
vators and developo this scheme gradually until each field 
could have a well sunk in it, in course of a tew years, _^y 
26 or 40, before the advent of the next famine, the capital 
snnk would be recovered tenfold. It is a huge undertaking 
involving perhaps crores, but an adequate disbursement 
on this head in well-selected famine districte will be cheaper 
in the long run than useless road-repainng and metal 
° and stone-breaking. I would go 

PMferenoe to iM given to father and prefer well-sinking to 
making of new roads or the 
extension of railways as famine 
works Out of money spent in road-repairing and 
netai-hreaking, say 15 lakhs in Sholap^ famine opera¬ 
tions, thousands of wlls eould ham been sunk 
enormous money and thousands of acres of land brought 
under irrigated crop lands. Where facilities for laip 
tanks exist, they should be dug, gmng protection to the 
contiguous areas from drought in sevens of semty inin- 
Slls 1 respectfuUy beg to suggest these two modifications 
to be made in the Eamine Code to the Commission as 
they are of prospective value and lead to economy in w- 
ventingawMto of fabulous sums m unproductive worfa. 
Sesides giving relief to cultivators they will assist 
G-overnment in recovering land assessments in famine 
times when remissions have to be made on this h^d. to 
revisions of land assessments the fields brought under the 

system can afford to bear an addition of taxes if the works 
are undertaken at the expense of the btate. 

I am informed that about 600 new wells were sunk 
and 1,600 old ones repaired out of the loaM granted to 
“itivators. This wilf protect an appreciable area from 
future famines, about 7,600 acres (3i acres to a well). A 
well costs about fiSO to fllOO. 

The wages allowed to an adult male and female in 
® the camps were fair on which 

Th# wags *ilow*iic« relief workers could subsist* I do 
liberal. think people could save much 

out of these. Bare jowari subswtence is not to be token into 
consideration in considering thie question, w thou other 
wants till the famine is over have also to be oonsideMd, 
viv., clothing and small indulgences like smoking, etc. But 
the regulation of the wage “ 7 " ® £ 

least nressure on the people. I distinctly affirm_ that the 
allowances were very fair and diid not want to be increased. 

SECTION III. 

In eratuitaw relief works the opening of village 

in grm. latohens are not necessary except 

OmtnltoaswhstwcAi. a few for the emaciated, the sick 
and the orphan*. Por the fairly healthy grain doles should 
be preferred: to money dples, as the latter are apt to be 


misused in drink and other Ininries when bare nece^ries 
of life are difficult to be obtained. 
Ooretninent kltohem p»- J have noticed a few of such kit- 
“remue." * ““ chens and better regulated, more 

tidy and absolutely cleaner pre¬ 
mises I have not come across. It was due to constant 
and efficient supervision by the Collector and his assist¬ 
ants. I examined samples of grain, flour and pulse (dhal) 
in process of cooking and the whole oonMrn reflected the 
higacst credit on those that managed it and those that 
had its supervision. I must admit that the kitchen opened 
by us in the city was not half as clean and weighments and 
apportionment of cakes for adults and children half as pre¬ 
cise as in Government kitchens. A photograph of the 
orderly arrangement of two kitchens is cnelosea for verify¬ 
ing my remarks {Plates Nos. 6 and 7). 

Sholapur and nearly the whole of the Deccan has a large 
weaving population in the prin-' 
The weavers more liable cipal cities and large villages, and 
* during the famine they are very 
iammeeodwh,. easily affeetcd. The city alone 

contains a weaving popniation of 20,000 souls out of a total 
of 65,000. Having been inured to indoor work and city, 
life with its attendant evils, they are physically weaker than 
the hardy cultivators, and therefore in times of scarcity they 
are liable to be emaciated and fall ont of health quicker 
than any other class. Their trade is suspended and they are 
at once thrown on the charity of the public or Government 
relief worte. It was at first believed that they would not go 
to these works and would have to be gratuitously maintained 
or large weaving sheds opened to give them work. It was 
found, however, that in absence of their legitimate trade, 
those that were able-bodied did go to the relief works on 
tanks, etc., but a good part of them was thrown on charit¬ 
able gratuitous doles. Here I would respectfully observe 
that as this class of people are very weak in physique and 
constitution. Government cannot get any reasonable value 
of their money, their employment on such task-work ; 
outdoor piece-work is uncongenial and unfit for their condi¬ 
tion of health. A programme should therefore be pre¬ 
arranged to give them work in their own trade. A weaving 
shed was opened under the Sholapur Municipality, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Weir, the present Collector of Sholapur and 
his wife, took a great interest in relieving this particular 
class of people, to my opinion if they are paid on piece¬ 
work and sheds opened in conve- 
Openingof wMvia* «b«ds uient areas and in groups of 
advisable as relief worka. villages the works would not re¬ 
sult in any loss but would be self-supporting. By tte 
courtesy of the District Officers I was allowed to have a look 
at the accounts of the working of the municipal shed, and I 
find that it has resulted in some profit of about fi 100. The 
total number employed was about 12,423 (6,881 males, 4,637 
females, 1,005 children); men earned 2 to 85 annas, females 
U to li, children J. It iB_ true that a large amount of 
supervision, control and capital would be required if such 
works were to be undertaken on a large scale, and the diffi¬ 
culty of moving the woven goods would also come in the 
way of their success, as in times of famines such articles 
have no buyers and demand is slack. But with experienced 
committees composed of citizens whose expert knowledge 
and experience can be made use of under European control 
they are likely to prove more useful than compelling these 
workmen to go to road-making and other arduous manual 
work for which they are not brought up and which they 
find irksome. In Ahmednagar, Nasik and Bijapnr 
(famine area) there is a large weaving population and Gov¬ 
ernment may well appoint a committee to report on a f nture 
wcli-thought-out-soheme and programme to be made use of 
in future famines on behalf of this special class. In the 
private gratuitous doles of breads and pulse given by onr 
private committee, out of 1,200 to 1,500 men, women and 
children, 30 per cent, of them were weavers, and thejr 
emaciated constitutions impressed upon our minds their 
inability to go to more laborious outdoor works, but they 
could bo well employed in such works as weaving, sizing and 
reeling and dyeing." Photographs Nog. 1 and 3 enclc^ 
will give the idea of their condition in the aot of receiving 
bre^ doles. 

SECTION IV, 

The scarcity of fodder was most acutely felt in this fam^e 
resulting in a seiions saorihoe of a 
Intense losMity of fodder, percentage of the agrioulturaj. 

a foatnie of this fam ne, gtook. Unfortunately for Sholapur 

there are no large reserve areas for allowing cattle to graae 
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and the cost of sending them to Khandesh and Nasik forests 
fronld be very heavy. Government, I am respectfully of 
_ . . , , , opinion, should form a distinct 

ProTJSion for flupplyinjr , ^ j. u at. • ‘j. 

ohfap fodder in famine programme as to how this scarcity 
districts should be made on ig to be overcome in future. Dur- 
* ing the beginning of famine we 

bought some Government hay consignments and retailed them 
under cost price to the cultivatoi-s and even transmitted 
bales to Baisi and Pandarpur inland talnkas by country 
carts. We imported several consignments of bay from 
Gujarat and also retailed them below cost price, but the 
railway freight was almost prohibitory in bringing the cost 
to a fair level. Facilities in cheap transit must naturally 
result in settling the price of fodder. The railway rates 
are not liberal to consignere, and 
I would recommend that the State 
redaca their tsritt for should arrange to have a very low 
rate of tarilt fixed for “ hay on 
famine purposes” to be made use of whenever circumstances 
necessitate their use. In this connection I communicated 
with the Eailway authorities, and Mr. Shnttloworth also 
addressed them to rednee the fare which they adopted with 
some modifications. In spite of this reduction the import 
of pressed hay or kudbi was prohibitory for long distances, 
and if it is not practicable for the Railway Companies to 
reduce still further their fare, I am respectfully of opinion 
that Government should advertise 
Encouraytmentbypnzeafor ^ a liberal prize to be given to 
ImproTcd hay and kudbi prcBfi . , a* , n 

maohinob. an inventor of improved hay 

press machines and kudbi press 
machines to allow of the bundles being packed as close 
as possible in a bale by which a maximum quantity 
can bo stowed in a railway truck in a minimum of space. 
Unless this improvement takes place it will be difficult to 
carry fodder with any degree of success from forests into 
the outlying districts of the Deccan which are periodically 
affected by bad seasons. Hay is orflinarlly sold in the dis¬ 
trict at 10 annas per 100 bundles. The highest level touched 
in the famine was R2-8, about 400 per cent. The average 
price of kudbi is RIJ. The highest point touched was tilO, 
a rise of 800 per cent. Mr. Shuttlewortb, however, sent largo 
quantities from Khandesh and Thana forests and helped 
to relieve the cattle. But the mortality was terrible and 
the lesson taught by the famine of 1897 should be borne in 
mind in future operations to prevent a repetition of the 
disaster. 

SECTION V. 

Private Charily Belief Works. 

Private charity and local munificence have played no in¬ 
considerable part in relieving the distress of the people. 
1 have personal experience of these in the city as regards 
the manner and methods of these reliefs given; but in the 
district also, the loaders of native communities tried to feed 
the needy. Although compared with the gigantic and 
marvellous organisation of Government their scope was 
limited, yet their existence was necessary to give confidence 
to the people. However limited its scope may be, I am 
hnmbly but strongly of opinion that they deserve to be 
supported by Government pecuniary help. Government 
officers as a rule did encourage and sympathise with these 
institutions, but as they did not come within the purview of 
the Famine Code for relief, active and pecuniary help could 
not be given them. Without the sympathy of these officers, 
and without evincing interest in their workings, native 
philanthropists are apt to be backward in supporting private 
gratuitous reliefs. Their advice, sympathy and interest always 
urged these native gentlemen to be of real help to Govern¬ 
ment. I do not propose to enumerate these charities or to give 
any detailed account of their numbers and the relief afforded 
by them, as other gentlemen who are better acquainted with 
their details of management have submitted their reports 
and are summoned as witnesses before the Commission. Any 
detailed mention of these hero would therefore be superfluous. 
I would, however, observe that notwithstanding the 
sectional tendencies of certain charities to relieve one parti¬ 
cular community by the leaders of that community, in other 
institutions certain broad-minded members so arranged 
the distribution of doles that Hindus and Mahomedans and 
Mahars were all treated with equal oonsideration. The dole 
started by Mr. Kaoji Nanchand and Mr. Shankarlal Ramlal 
supplied bread and dhal onoe every day to about 1,600 people, 
the major portion of the recipients were the Salees (weavers) 
who were certainly emaciated and were as a rule over- 
burthened with numerous children more than they could 
maintain. I observed that this 
ThS wmvera more demoi- poor class had in them thousands 
slized br improyidcnt had five to SIX children and 

marnaseB and unmerons . i* z j i 

weaklT famlliea than an/ were more demoralized and utterly 
other olaaa. thrown out of work than any other 

class. Improvident marriages and 
toodes of Indoor life induced improvident habits, exercising 


charities 

distress. 


no checks in raising families without any idea of their 
support. It was opened on the 26th July and closed in 
November 1897 costing in all about H5,000. There was 
no regular roll-call but tickets were given to those who were 
infirm and debilitated. From 700 to 1,600 (about one 
thousand persons on an average) wore fed for 109 days, and 
the costper head is under 8 pies. In these private gratuitous 
dole institutions, and in oonduct- 
In the cltj Done h.If a j«gf’’‘=ap grain shops, in the city of 
lakh was spent b/ prirate Sholapur alone the total cost incur- 
ei... relieving red was about H49,869, irrespective 

of the assistance rendered to the 
poor by the Christian Missions and 
other individual charities too numerous to mention in the 
shape of grain distribution and warm clothing. This was 
in the city, but the same instincts were actively visible in 
the talukas, and this supplementary help to the grand 
operations of Government had allayed the anxieties of the 
people, and panic was almost absent by the co-operation of 
outside help. 

An account of the opening of cheap grain shops, their 
number and the extent of their 
Cheap grain shops and business, will be placed by other 
their uae in relieving dia- witnesses before the Commission, 
tress and in preventing ,. t ii 

graic riots and acts of laW“ Dut in tills connection 1 would 
lessness, observe that this factor also 

played an important part in 
famines. They were instrumental in allaying the fears of 
the poor that grain could be sold at less than cost prices, 
proper weights given, quality of the grain considered, and 
I believe were a check to lawlessness and grain riots which 
arc always expected in acute crisis, and wherever these cheap 
grain shops were opened in time, grain riots were scarce and 
poor people took advantage of them. 

From my experience of its nsefnlness in Broach and 
Surat in the lart famine and in Ahmednagar and Shola- 
pnr in 1897, I found that they were necessary during 
famine times, and as far as possible should be controlled by 
private charitable agencies, and in their absence by munici¬ 
palities. But when the two are absent, I would advocate 
their opening by Government. They restore confidence 
amongst the poor people and prevent grain riots and other 
breaches of law ami order. In the two important grain 
shops in Sholapur a loss was incurred of about ftl6,000; 
besides the municipal shop which was closed, as two were 
quite enough for supplying grain to the poor. 

The Indian Charitable Relief Fund was by far the 
principal item which helped to 
The Indian Charitable Be- relieve the people. It did the 
dilto''sboi‘apM?“ greatest good in aiding Govern¬ 

ment measures of relief as 4 lakhs 
were granted to Sholapur, out of which the following items 
wore spent 


Object I— 

Object II— 
Object III— 


R 

93,482 

1,98,308 

2,91,788 


R28,897 

H681 

R13,796 


Relief to cultivators in pur¬ 
chasing seeds, cattle and 
money grants, thus putting 
an enormous area of land 
under cultivation from the 
benefit of this fund about 
2 lakhs of acres. 

By grant of food and clothing 
in addition to Government 
relief. 

In relieving orphans. 

Grant of food and clothing to 
the respectable poor. 


Total of expenses H3,36,182 

leaving an unspent balance of B60,000 on hand. The fund 
was most economically managed by the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Carmichael, and the amounts spent were properly dis¬ 
bursed. I think the grant to 
Orsnt to orphtns ibottld orphans is insignificant. In critical 
bo mors llb«rD. times like famine the orphans 

deserve every consideration at the hands of public charities, 
Und a permanent institution in each famine district ^ neces¬ 
sary, and the maintenance and education of its inmates 
should be fully provided for by making liberal gtants_ to 
orphanages. In PandarpUr the in- 
Pandorpur orphsniga. stitution, if not on'iiS'last legs, is 
in a low financial condition, as pilgrims do not rcsort to these” 
shrines in large numbers, and the help from private dona¬ 
tions are consequently reduced. On the other hand, admis¬ 
sions are greater, and therefore such institutions come 
directly under the scope of such charitable funds, stjSplS- 


Mr. A. M. 
Dalai. 
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Hr. A 3f. 

Dalai- 


mented by Government aaaigtance. By far. the largegtdtcm 

gpenit wag in relieving the culti- 

More cnUiTatom rellsTed vatore in preventing them from 

than artizarnfrom th« Indian thnir vilk<rfK and in 

Charitable Belief Fund. aeserting Lneir vmaoig anu in 

cneuring their next crops. In my 
humble opinion the amounts spent both in the purchase of 
lecds and cattle were heavier than if they had been purchased 
during the earlier part of the famine. I'he proper time for 
the Indian Charitable Belief Fund Committee to buy cattle 
was at the critical time. An appreciable saving would then 
... ..V Pn™ 5iave been made in the purchases 

mittee waa rather late in the and a large gacnface of the animals 
pnrchaee of bulloolii and slaughtered by the butchers would 
have been prevented, when cattle 
was sold for a nominal price and when the butchers bought 
them for next to nothing. The Committee were of opinion 
that by their entering the market as buyers of jowari for 
seeds the efiect would be to raise the prices of food-grains. 
But if judiciously purchased in convenient centres in the 
' talukas, the action would not have unduly enhanced prices, 
and the Committee would have secured seed-gi-ains and the 
grains for gratuitous distribution at reduced prices, and the 
extent of their relief would have been considerably increased. 
I, however, cannot but admit that it was marvellously worked, 
and an abler and more conscientious Honorary Secretary 
could not be found than the Committee were fortunate in 
having in Mr. Carmichael. It is 
Mr, Csrmlohsel’e vsluable due to him and to the Collector, 
S^ortheLoc“a.To'^mUt"l; Mr. Morison, that so grand an 
organization was so successfully 
managed without any waste. 


SECTION VI. 

The ordinary trade was fairly brisk during the famine. 

During its commencement it was 
time argued that Govem- 
w<s desirable durlugfimins. ment ought to come in as buyers 
of food-grains for relief and put 
restrictions on the export grain trade of the country. 
Nothing could have been more unwise than Government 
interference, because as soon as Government had stepped 
in merchants and traders would have kept out of the 
market who understood infinitely better than Government 
servants. The time to buy and sell and the most im¬ 
portant element in trade would have disappeared, vit., 
competition. In spite of the innate propensities of the 
native grain-dealer to hold his stocks in famine times, I 
have observed that competition has broken this tendency, 
and the enormous quantities of grain that are freely 
inculcated in the country is stopped through this absence 
of competition. Merchants will naturally think that they 
cannot compete with the resources of a State; and if the 
State undertook to do the work of traders, not only would 
they do it ill, but a hopeless waste of public funds would 
ensue, by corruption and want of experience and expert 
knowledge. The rush of trafiic during famine times is some¬ 
thing incredible, and in these times when the country has a 
network of railways it is only a question of railway tariff 
which regulates the prices of food-grains. The free flow 
of trade so ruled these rates that in Gujarat, which has 
raised fair crops during this famine, the prices of food- 
grains were as dear as in the Deccan minus the cost of 
carriage from one to the other. In my opinion it is not 

_ . V also wise for Government or any 

courage in famine ilmee Government oflicers of a particular 
the resolntione of maha- district to sympathise even with 
l“d.^?sin”‘‘‘’’ftom‘’“''thei^ . movements of various 

districts. mahajans to put an embargo on' 

the export of the food-grain 
of the districts. Such a procedure tends to deplete the stocks 
instead of protecting them by means too well known to 
merchants for evading the mahajan bundobust ; and prevents 
food-grains from being imported into those .districts from 
the surplus stocks of those that can afford to export them. 
In my own native place (Broach) the mahajans resolved to 
prohibit the export of food-grains as they found the stocks 
diminishing. I opj^d the resolution and exposed the 
fallacy underlying this measure. Had that resolution come 
into efiwt (which did not for want of unanimity) it would 
have ruined the district, because the stocks would have been 
depreciated in value and the merchants would have kept 
themselves aloof from importing fresh stocks, and the 
people would have had to pay considerably more by these 
restrictions than in the course of free trade. Govern¬ 
ment have to take the whole country, and not one paidicular 
district or area, in considering this question. If all the 
districts were ti enforce such a prohibition, the districts 
affected by famine would have no food-grains at all to feed 
a famishing population, and those that had surplus stocks 
could not take advantage of moving them on profitable rates. 
Government iniorference with private trade and with its 


natural flow should bo as little as possible. ITie opening 
of cheap grain shops have a 
Why cheap groin shop* do tendency to some extent of coming 
n,;^oum. in the way of free fi-ee trade, but their 

scope is very limited and has no 
appreciable effect on the large bulk of trade, and they are 
necessary also to assure ignorant people that their food- 
supplies under Government protection are safe from being 
unduly pushed to starvation-rates and they work as checks 
on tendencies of the mob to loot the shops. The grain 
merchants fully know that these shops are necessary to 
prevent their own shops from being looted. It gives them 
assurance that their operations can be conducted with 
absolute safety. In my experience of famine grain trade 
there were more grain-dealers who had lost money in their 
transactions than those that made them. 

The next question for consideration is that of pro¬ 
hibiting by law the export of 
Prohibition of food-gt^n food-grains from India into 
co^trioe whether advisable, foreign countnes during the time 
a famine lasts. Government have 
not thought it proper to do so in 1877 and 1897, and no 
hardship was caused to the country. "When there is a 
famine in the country there is very little surplus of food- 
grains available for export, and exports of food-grains as a 
rule do fall off in those yeare. In former times in absence 
of railway communications, roads, steamers and other 
carrying agencies every State had to make its own 
. arrangements to keep its food- 

plRced in former times and stocks BUlhcifcllt tor its popu* 

lu reetDt times In uncon. lation and had to put embargoes for 
coSnWes.*'''* self-protection, because in absence of 

communication it was absolutely 
impossible to cany the surplus produce of Northern India to 
the depleted stocks and famine-struck crops of the Deccan. 
This is no longer the case now, and food grains could be im¬ 
ported from foreign ports Uko the Persian Gulf and the 
American granaries, as was proved by the formation of the 
Cheap Grain Trading Company in Bombay which actually 
imported several cargoes of food-grains from America by 
means of steamers. If a law were passed to prohibit the 
export in these times of quick and easy transit, the result 
would be to depreciate existing values of stocks unneces¬ 
sarily, and preventing the imports from other places. Both 
in theory and practice a non-interference policy is the best 
policy to be pursued by Government in cause of free trade 
during famine times. 

The prices of food-grains were influenced at first by 
, A successive indifferent seasons in 

Northern and Cential India and 
by the failure of the crops in the 
Deccan. The dearest rate at which jowari was retailed in 
the bazar in this famine was 3^ seers per rupee, equal 
to 131bs. per rupee, against Qlbs. in 1877, and against a normal 
price during fair seasons of 60 to 661b8. The opening of 
cheap grain shops steadied the prices for a time and dis¬ 
couraged wild peculations. Total amount of grain imported 
in Sholapur to the end of October 1897 was :— 


Imports 

Exports 


Mds. 

570,686 

137,016 


The imports were not large because the stocks of 
food-grains were ample even in the outlying districts owing 
to favourable previous seasons, supplemented by imports 
from the Nizam’s territories. Eailwaya and roads helped to 
carry the stocks everywhere, and nowhere was the pinch 
ever felt severe. 

In conclusion, I crave indulgence of the members of 
the Commission for these hastily 
ConcIuBion. written notes which are very im- 

Apology for tb. Imporfec Pf opinions expressed 

tion in the '•notee." therein can never have the weight 

attached to those of experienced 
District Officers who have not pared themselves and who 
had more frequent opportunities of forming mature opinions. 
I, however, have respectfully and humbly expressed what I 
have actually seen and noted in the campaign, and these are 
embodied in a humble pirit in these “ notes ". 

I cannot close this without expressing my unqualified 
admiration of this marvellous 
‘ ce»8fuU'»mp&!gn Organization which was worked on 

set principles in a generous and 
sympathetic pirit, and the magnitude of whose operations 
was so vast as to be unique in the history of the world. I was 
not only suprised at the arrangements in the relief camps, so 
tidy and clean, but I was overjoyed at seeing the people 
actually enjoying themselves and 
th? S*ireiir^^ °* **** ^*'’*’'* blessing the Sircar as their mo-6ap 
for such magnificent generosity to 
save them from ruin and death. As a loyal and humble sub- 
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Ject of Gtovernment, I also beg to echo their voice of grati- 

The energy of the Oolleo- ^ the gen- 

ioT, Mr. Morison, end hie tlemen connected with the cam- 

The energy of the CoUeotor 
who oondncted this campaign had 
passed into a proverb with the people. He was here, there, and 
everywhere, checking any waste, relieving the needy, and was 
worked at high pressure thronghont the deration of the cam¬ 
paign. All Government officers and the people recognized in 
him an able chief, and his iron will and sympathetic nature 
infused a spirit of healthy rivalry amongst his assistants to 
excel one another in their talukas. One instance of his 


energy is worth recording in these notes. In September Mr. A. M. 

An lUnstrstlon of hi. .n- J® oame leaving hardly any Dalai. 

etgy. tune for the sowing of the kharif - 

. crop; he wired an urgent message at 

night to send as much bajri to be used as seeds by the early 
morning pa^enger train which leaves Sholapnr at 4 o’clock 
m the moroing. The Deputy Collector obeyed and executed 
the order from 12 to 3 o’clock in the morning by sending as 
as much as he could collect from the merchants. The seeds 
were sown in good time and hundreds of acres were saved 
from famine. Government and the people are to be heartily 
congratulated on the selection of their officers for this over¬ 
whelming work. 


Written ttatemeni of evidence hy Mb. R. L. Qhabat of Bombay, dated Bombay, the 29th February 1898, 


1.. I. am a land-holder of Avas in the Alibag taluka of the 
Kolaba district and a teacher in the Robert Money Institu¬ 
tion, Bombay. 1 am also a member of the Council of the 
Bombay Presidency Association. I am a Kshatriya by caste 
and my age is 48 years. In Bombay I live in Urankar’s 
■Chal, Kandevadi. 

2. My native village Avas being very near Bombay, I go 
there every now and then and generally spend all my holi¬ 
days there. For the last few years I have been paying 
some attention to the subject of land revenue assessment in 
the Konkan districts, and have particularly criticized the 
Alibag Revision Settlement of the year 1893 at some length. 
My letters which appeared in the Bombay press at the time, 
together with other matter bearing on the subject, were col¬ 
lected some time ago and published in pamphlet form under 
the authority of the Bombay Presidency Association. A 
copy of the pamiphlet* has been forwarded herewith. 

3. When the monsoons of 1896 failed, and it was apparent 
that there would be scarcity in the Konkan, I began to 
interest myself with the subject and at once set about 
making inquiries. Having had no opportunities to visit 
the various t^lnkas of the Konkan districts, I was obliged 
to limit the scope of personal observation to my own taluka 
of Alibag, and from the statistical and other information 
that I have been able to collect, I am persuaded to believe 
that the scarcity prevailing in these districts was of a very 
severe type and was very keenly felt by the poor raiyats. As 
a result of my enquiries I published several letters in the 
Bombay press from October 1896 to the end of 1897, trying 
la my own humble way to bring to the notice of Govern- 
Hient and the public the state of things in the Konkan. 

. 4 I also made a representation, while the crops were yet 
standing, to A. F. Maconoohie, Esq., I.C.S., the then Col¬ 
lector of Kolaba, calling his attention to the deplorable state 
of things in some of the villages of the Alibag taluka and 
requesting him to arrange for State help to the poor raiyats 
of these -plages. For the purposes of this representation I 
selected the case of my own village Avas. The chief points 
stated in my representation and the steps which the Collec¬ 
tor kindly took upon it have been detailed in the accompany¬ 
ing newspaper cuttings.* 

5. The Collector also visited several parts of the taluka 
fully satisfying himself that the complaints of the people 
about the failure of crops were well-founded, and to a num¬ 
ber of petitioners he gave sympathetic assurances of the 
solicitude of Government to help the raiyats. These assur¬ 
ances coupled with the order he sent round to the village 
officers to collect statistics about the economical condition of 
the people breathed a spirit of confidence in them, and just 
as they were beginning to bless the Government, and the 
asod work commenced by the sympathetic and popular Col- 
leetor was more than half done, a sudden reversal of policy 
took place, and the patils and talatis had peremptory orders 
from the new Mamfatdar and the new Collector to recover 
from the raiyats every pie of the land revenue, apparently by 
any means whatever, as the subsequent actions of these petty 
ofireialg would show. The enclosed newspaper cuttings • 
fully describe the subsequent action of the responsible 
officers in the matter of the collection of land revenue and 
the attitude of Government. 

6. Being at Avas in the month of April and seeing the 
oppressive methods adopted by the village officers to receive 
the outstanding balances (in some cases even less than a 
rupee), I wrote on tho 1st of May 1897 a letter to E. Gray, 
. Esq., I.C.S., Barrister-at-law, then Collector of Kolaba, re¬ 
questing him to issue orders to the village officers not to 
, oppress helpless persons by driving them to borrow money at 


exorbitant rates of interest or sell their belongings to clear the 
unpaid assessment. A copy of the Collector^ reply * to this 
letter, and another of the tabular statement* I forwarded to 
him in reply thereto, have been enclosed. 

7 . The Government reports on the outturn of crops were 
generally based on estimates made by eye inspection of the 
crops while they were standing by the village officers, and 
have been found to be in excess of the actual. In the case 
of Avas, for instance, the talati’s estimate was 5 annas 2 pies, 
my own based on the information supplied by the villagers 
was 8 annas 1 pie, while the actual found out by the Collec¬ 
tor’s karkun was 1 anna ] 0 4 pies. The general assumption 
among Government officials was that there was no famine in 
the Konkan, and hence nothing was done in the matter of 
helping the poor people, till about the close of the year 1897, 
when the Honourable Mr. N. G. Chandawarkar, who had 

f one on a professional visit to one of the talukas of the 
.olaba district, saw with his own eyes a number of starving 
people and made a representation to Government. A sum 
of ttl0,000 was then placed at the disposal of the Collector 
of the district for affording relief to the sufferers. 

8. The conclusions I have been led to draw and the sug¬ 
gestions I have been prompted to make from my enquiries 
and experience during the last scarcity in the Konkan may 
be summarized as follows:— 

(1) It is not the quantity of rain but it is its fair dii* 
tribution over the season that affects the output 
of crops in the Konkan. 

(2) The Konkan districts generally receive their aver¬ 
age rainfall, but there being no reservoirs to 
collect the water for use when the monsoons sud¬ 
denly fail as in 1896, it all goes to the sea. The 
construction of such reservoirs should, therefore, 
be encouraged as far as possible. 

(3) Where tank water was used, the output was not 
much below the average. But such cases were 
few and far between. In a number of individual 
holdings the output was almost nil, and yet the 
poor land-holders who according to the provisions 
of the Famine Code were entitled to suspensions 
or remissions of revenue were oppressively dealt 
with by the collecting officials. In several vil¬ 
lages again tlie averap output was less than 4 
annas, and yet the villages had no benefit of the 
Famine Code. In the Alibag taluka it was said 
that the Assistant Commissioner saw only some 
cf the best fields in the neighbourhood of a few 
villages and the Collector had to modify his re¬ 
port according to the former’s estimation. The 
average outturn for the taluka which, in the 
opinion of experts, could not have exceeded four 
annas in the rupee, was thus given in the official 
report at five annas. The correct average can be 
found out by the methods adopted by the kar¬ 
kun who was deputed by Mr. Machonochie to the 
village of Avas. The necessity of having correct 
reports in such matters cannot be too urgently 
felt than at such times. 

(4) Though it was found that the people did not die in 
large numbers in the Konkan districts in 1896 
as they did in famine-stricken districts elsewhere, 
the majority of them were driven to sell their 
belongings or borrow at high rates of interest to 
keep body and soul together as well as to pay the 
land revenue. Many people had to live only on 
a single scanty meal during the whole 24 hours. 
A number of such people were afterwards carried 
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away by cholera and other dieeaee*. The rete of 
mortality in these districts from these diseases 
apart from the havoc by plague was considerably 
higher than in ordinary years, and it may not be 
amiss to infer that most of the deaths were 
caused by insufficiency of food. In the village 
of Avas with a population of 1,200 nearly a hun¬ 
dred persons died of cholera and plague, etc., 
while in Sasavane with a population of §00 about 
60 persons died of cholera. 

(6) The people generally have been reduced to such 
straits that if there be two or three continuous 
bad seasons they will not be able to live, and 
Government will have to provide food for them. 

(6) The policy of collecting statistics of the economical 
condition of the poorer land-holders with a view 
to grant suspensions or remissions of revenue 
enunciated by Mr. Machonochie should always 
be followed, as it is calculated to prevent fraud 
on the part of subordinate officials, who may 
occasionally try to give the advantage of the remis¬ 
sions or suspensions to their relatives . or friends 
though they may be more capable of paying the 
assessment than some of their poorer neighbours 
whom the officials have selected for the issue of 
notices or for distraint. Mr. Machonochio's 
policy would appear more reasonable than that of 
first squeezing out whatever can be got from the 
impoverished tenants by threats and other means, 
and then writing off as suspensions or remission 
the portion not recovered. According to Mr. 
Maohonochie's policy only the deserving cases 
would be entitled to any favour. A karkun from 
the talnka with the village patil and talati 
assisted by two or throe leading viUagers may 
form the panoha or committee for a village or 
a group of villages. The talati may act as 
Secretary. 


0? ETIDBNC*. 

(7) Government with a vUm to nunish certain supposed 

agitators seem to have harassed and punished 
many an innocent poor land-holder and thus one 
of the most important sections of the Famine 
Code was d^arted from. The presence of the 
mamlatdar with twelve or fifteen gnjwrdlnaiea 
and sepoys among poor villagers at a time when 
they are very busy in the fields to enforce pay* 
ment by objectionable methods is caleulatM to 
inspire unnecessary dread. 

(8) Suspensions and partial remissions of revenue in 

individual cases where the land-holders had td 
borrow from sowkars at high rates of interest to 
pay the assessment would have been looked upon 
as a great blessing by the poor people, while the 
loss to Government would not have been very 
great. 

9. In conclusion I may state that although I ^ve ^ecifio 
instances in which the land-holders had actuaUy to pawn 
their pots, etc., in order to pay the assessment, no action was 
taken by the Collector upon the representation. _ The 
mamlatdar and the village officers, on the eontrary, did all 
in their power to recover the last pie due. The attention of 
the Commission is ^edally requested to exhibits • D,JS!, and 
6- in this connection. None of the statements I have made 
in the enclosed newspaper cuttings have been contradicted, 
and I hope the Commission will give them their due consid¬ 
eration. Government in their reply to an interpellation 
in the Council have admitted that coercive measures had 
been used against substantial occupants (Ex.* P), but I may 
point out that in my letter to the Collector of Kolaba I 
specially pointed out to him that substantial land-holders 
should by all means be dealt with according to law, while 
only poor land-holders should be protected from oppression. 
Inquiries will show that instances like those mentioned in 
Ex.* I are to be found in every village. I have just received 
a statement giving about a dozen instances in the Mahad 
taluka. 


Written etafement of evidence hv Mb. Vsbbchxhd Dbbpohxkd, C.I.E., Partner o/Mbssbs. Moxabjm GocuLDAsa 

AHD Co., Bombay, dated 2nd March 1898. 


I am a Jain Gujerati Shrimali Bank, a Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay, a Companion of 
the Order of Indian Empire, and a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Morarjee Goouldas and Co. who are Agents of three 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Companies, two of which 
are situated in &mbay and one at Sholapur. 

2. I was present at Sholapur during the famine of 1876-77 
and took an active part in assisting Government with 
my friend, the late Honourable Morarjee Goouldas, C.I.E., 
in their relief operations in that town, for which the Govern¬ 
ment of India were pleased to convey their thanks to me, as 
may be seen from the anneiure* herewith. 

3. In the famine of last year, too, I took a share in ren¬ 
dering assistance to the Government in their relief oper¬ 
ations during my stay there from time to time. Beyond 

iving practical advice to the Collector, when invited, my 
rm, jointly with that of Mr. Lakhmidas Khimji, opened a 
grain shop with the special object of selling grain (jowari) to 
the people below cost prioe; so as to partially mitigate the 
bard-ship of the high rates, and at the same time to break 
down the monopoly of the grain dealers. The shop was con¬ 
tinued for twelve months or more during which our firm in¬ 
curred a loss of several thousand rupees. Mr. Morison, the 
Collector, informed me that it “ had done much to steady 
rices and prevent a panic such as resulted in a riot in Novem- 
er 1896.” I myself also spent for two months consecutively 
a considerable sum in.feeding and maintaining for a day such 
of the famine-stricken persons and cattle as passed on 
their way from Sholapur to the territory of His Highness 
the Njzam. Again, though the prices of food grain were 
about the same in the famine of 1876-77 as in that of last 
ear, it is gratifying to note that mortality was a great 
eal less in 1896-97 owing to more efficient management. 

4. Thus I have had some practical experience of the way 
In which famine operations were carried out at Sholapur to 
which alone my personal efforts were confined. 

6. These observations have enabled me to form some 
opinions which I venture to submit here as suggestions for 
the contiueration of the Commission. 

6. Though it is right that the State should refrain from 
interfering with the ordinary conditions of grain trade in 
times of famine, it was desirable in certain eirenmstanees 


such as those which occurred at Sholapur, where the poor 
were subjected to «eat hardship by reason of the grain 
dealers having enhanced the prices of jowari, that grain 
shops of the character which my firm opened should be en¬ 
couraged under State aid. Such aid might take the form of 
a reasonable advance to one or more respectable shopkeepers 
or traders, according to the number of the population of the 
afflicted locality, without interest, on the condition that 
grain may be sold at such a price at not to inflict 
hardship on the consumer, of course, consistent with the 
fair bazar prioe. The effect of this would be extremely 
satisfactory. It would prevent any panic leading to blood¬ 
shed and crime, like thefts and looting, and would enable 
relief-officers to bestow their whole time and attention on 
the principal object of relieving the distressed. But in 
order that this effect might be satisfactorily produced, I 
would suggest that the State should come to aid in the 
manner above prescribed as early as it might seem that there 
was apprehension of severe famine and panic. 

7. In the famine of 1876-77, the dealers in both grain 
and firewood had for a time raised the prices of these necessary 
articles of domestic consumption. A monopoly was formed 
which wo deemed it expedient to break down. This we did 
as far as grain was concerned, by importing large quantities 
from outside and selling at a lower rate than they did. As 
regards firewood, what we did was to ntUke our large stodt, 
reserved for mill consumption, for sale at a lower price to 
the poor. The effect of it was to bring down the rate 
from 16 to 10 rupees per candy. 

8. As for the kind of work which should be given to the 
famine-stricken, I am in favour of task-work. No doubt it 
is less advantageous to Government than piece-work, hut 
having regard to the fact that piece-work would always give 
less wages to those who may prefer it, it is not advkabk to 
do so. The workers have always the young and the infirm of 
the family to support in such time beyond the able-bodied. 
Thus they could not earn much of a wage and that wage 
has to be exchanged at the same time for dear food. As a 
result, the smaller quantity of food so purchased has to be 
made available for the large number to be fed. This neces* 
sarily reduces his strength and capacity for work. With 
task-work he is able to earn a better wage which tends to 
support hk family better. And the State should, therefrwe. 
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adopt the policy which on the whole ia moie humane and 
{avonrable to the famine-stricken. If, however, pieoe-work 
ia to he introduced, then 1 would beg to suggest that the 
work ought to be entirely entrusted to a superior class of 
officials, with diacretiona^ powers to regulate the wages 
according to exigencies. They should be alWed some lati¬ 
tude and elasticity in the matter. 

9. IMext, as to the weavers. These suffer most during a 
period of famine, inasmuch as they are by their previous 
avocations wholly unaccustomed to stone-breaking or other 
works of a Idndred character. Some refuse this kind of work 
which, of course, debars them from obtaining the necessary 
rslief. This is a matter which I venture to submit for the 
consideration of the Commission. In my humble opinion 
the Skme trading agency to which the State mi^t advance 
loans for the purchase of grain for sale at a fair price conld 
be easily entrusted to buy the products of the weaver and 
allow them reasonable sums according to their work. What 
I mean is this. The State might place at the disposal of the 
trader a limited amount in cash for purchase of the necessary 
yam, which in such times is to be had at a lower price than 
ugual, which could at the discretion of the trader be dis¬ 
tributed among the weavers, who on bringing back their 
finished products, would be paid at a rate of wages lower than 
obtainable in ordinary times. The product could then be 
sold by the trader and the proceeds put to the credit of the 
State against the advanoe, and the accounts finally adjusted. 
In case there is a balance of the finished cloth on hand, it 
would always be easily disposed off in the open market, as 
^ing cheaper in oost, it would be sold cheaper. By this 
means the weavers would he enabled to continue the oc- 
eupation most congenial to them, while the complaints pre¬ 
sently made as to their being set to break stones and so on 
will be wholly removed. The females and children of weavers 
were maintained by the State without any return as they 
Were unfit for any task-work. Now under the above cir¬ 
cumstances, even those females and children could be put on 
weaving and made to earn their piece wages. The State will 
get some return for its money. 


10. It is well known that cattle famish and die, and oftener Mif. Fi«r- 

than not, even good cattle are gold by the poor agriculturists eAand Deep- 
for an insignificant price to the butchers. It would be a eiaixi- 
great boon were reserve lands and State forests partially — 

opened for pasturage of such cattle, I moan the able-bodied 

cattle. By this means, the poor agriculturists would be able 
to keep their cattle on hand and thug save themselves from 
loss which is inevitable under these circumstances. The 
manure, too, of such cattle would b® a considerable help to 
their owners. Wherever it may be possible and practicable 
the State should remove such cattle even to a distance for 
pasturage at public expense and bring them back when the 
famine is over. 

11. I need not here dilate on the value of irrigation by 
means of wells and other methods which may be cheap and 
expeditions. Reasonable advances for digging wells wonld 
be much appreciated by the amoulturists. I am aware o£ 
the State having advanced 86 lakhs last year in the Presi¬ 
dency for such purposes which is highly creditable to the 
humanity and liberality of the Government. But I ventnn 
to suggest in this place, the extreme desirability of encour¬ 
aging the construction of cheap irrigation by means <jf 
tanks, wells and so forth in times when there is no faminti 
so that there may be some chance when famine occurs of 
resisting its initial pressure for a time till things grow 
worse. It is the preparednets for the scarcity which is most 
wanted and preparedness in respect of irrigation is in my 
opinion most Ukely to be attended with the best of results. 

12. And generally, cheap irrigation, facilities of wm- 
munication by narrow gauge railways and feeder tram lines, 
combined with more extended pasturage ground for agri- 
cnltural cattle, and a mitigation of the present burden of 
revenue assessment, whereby the pressure of the means of 
snbsistance may be somewhat removed, will, in my humble 
opinion, enable the poor to have a better staying power to 
resist the first inroads of scarcity or famine whenever it may 
occur. 

13. Trusting that the above _ suggestions will be favour¬ 
ably considered by the Commission. 


WriU*n ttatemeni of eeideiut by He Chaibvak and Honosabt Sicxbtaxiss, Sai^vajanik Salha, Poona, dated 

Poona, 3rd March 1898. 


We have been directed by the Managing Committee of 
the Poona Sarvajanlk Sabha to submit the following re¬ 
presentation on the four topics stated in the public notice 
wed by you and dated 12th January 1898 relating to 
tbs late umine relief in the Bombay Presidency, and we 
trust that it will be duly laid before the Indian Famine 
Commission for consideration. 

2. Considering the wording of the Government Resolution 
annonnoing the constitution of the Commission and that 
of the notification issued by yon, the scope of the present 
Indian Famine Commission seems to be a very limited one ; 
and the Sabha apprehends that it will be impossible for it 
to oonsider the questions of revenue enhancements and 
wasteful expenditure which have materially deteriorated 
the stayiug power of the masses and have made them less 
able to face a famine of ordinary dimensions. The Sabha 
greatly regrets the restrictions plaoed on the scope of the 
Commission, inasmuch as they will keep back the impor¬ 
tant question at issue, namely, the comparison between the 
staying power of the masses in 1876 and that in 1896. No 
detailed discussion of this important subject being permit¬ 
ted, the Sabha must content itself with the general 
observation-that the Bombay peasant has been showing sig^s 
of considerable deterioration smoe the terrible visitation of 
1 87^77. The land assessments have been considerably enhanc¬ 
ed, and are not in any way oontrolled by the principle laid 
down by the Famine Commission that assessments should 
be made payable out of the purely agricultural surplus 
produoe, and not from non-agrloultural income ; and, 
besides, on general economical principles, a certain minimum 
of agiioultural surplus produce should be fixed as non-taxable 
on the analogy of taxation on non-agrioultural income. 
The forest regulations again have deprived the raiyat of 
an important means of subsistence, and naturally the grip 
of the Sowkar has become more firm. 

8. We must also notice one special circumstance which 
natuxally a&coted the famine-^rioken districts in the 
■visitation of 1896-97, vis., the plague in Bombay. What- 
sver.may be.-the other effects of the plague measures, it 
aaimot he disputed that they oansed, may be, accidentally, 
«n iBcreased general exodus. It is well known that a large 
portion of the rural population in the presidency depends 


for its subsistence on the labour-market of Bombay, and, Chairman 
when those people had to leave that centre of trade the and Store- 
pressure in the mofnssil became very great. The labourers tariei, 
generally have no savings, always living from hand to Sarvqjanik 
month, and the misery of these poor people may be imagined Sabha, 
when they found their only means of suDsistenoe cut off by Poona. 
the plague and the plague measures. - — 

4. We beg to enclose herewith a copy of the journal* of the 
Sabha eontaining a complete description of the situat ion 
gathered from the correspondence of the Sabha’s agents, 
since some of the contentions of the Sabha rest upon this 
collected material, and also the representations made by 
the Sabha on famine matters. 

6. From the famine notes published in the journal it 
will appear that one of the principal differentiating oircum- 
atanoes between the visitations of 1876 and 1896 was the 
extent of the area affected by famine. Some of the talnkas 
which were stated to be not liable to famine in the Statistical 
Atlas prepared by the officer in charge of Land Records 
and Agriculture of the Bombay Government were partially 
affected by famine. For instance, the whole oi the 
Konkan was affected partly by inundations but principally 
by severe drought. 

6. From the famine notes it will also appear that the 
need for remission, at any rate, for immediate general 
suspension of revenue was telt in almost all the affected 
places, and the appeals to Government for the same wer# 
also numerous. Whether they were justified or not is a 
question on which difference of opinion may exist. It 
would seem that, on the one hand, it was in effect maintain¬ 
ed that they were pretended ones, and set up by people 
who wanted to withhold State dues, hut, on the other hand, 
we must add that these appeals for suspension and remw- 
sion did appear to our correspondents very reasonable in 
many cases. At any rate it cannot be reasonably contended 
that the information possessed by Government for ^ enabling 
it to arrive at a correct decision in reference to this impor¬ 
tant queation was not to some extent, at le^t, in the 
.beginning, insufficient and misleading. Tliat this was the 
case can be easily shown by a reference to a letter from 
the Bombay Government to thej Government of India, 
dated the 12th of January 1897; and published in the 
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Gazette of India i&tei 2iTi Jimnary 1897. A statement 
is made therein of the amount of suspensions and remissions 
which Government proposed to grant in the several affected 
districts. The figures for Poona and Bijapur are 116,i6,700 
and B6,69,906 respectively. Now, the test for determining 
the amount of suspension and remission is the degree of 
severity of famine in the district, and it cannot possibly be 
denied that famine was comparatively far more severe in 
Bijapur than in Poona. Still the figures would show as if 
famine was more severe in Poona than in Bijapur. The 
Sabha submits that this startling discrepancy is mainly 
due to the nen-ofiSoial information not being sought before 
deciding the question of remission and suspension of 
revenue. ’ To remedy these and other defects the Sabha pro¬ 
poses the formation of non-ofiBoial syndicates with powers 
to make independent reports, and that the elected members 
of the Locul Boards and Municipalities should jointly 
constitute such famine syndicates. 

7. We beg to invite the special attention of the Com¬ 
mission to the question of the saving of cattle in affected 
areas. The report of the Famine Commission does not 
contain much discussion about the method of dealing with 
cattle in famine times, but the Sabha is aware that the 
Bombay Famine Code contains four sections (166—68, Chap. 
XI) dealing with this important subject. From the reports 
of the agents, the Sabha finds that the mortality and distress 
among cattle were very great during the last famine, and 
it is submitted that something more than the opening 
of forests is needed for saving the lives of cattle. As 
matters at present stand a grain famine is often followed by 
cattle famine, and eventually the agriculturist finds it 
necessary to buy bullocks for his purposes at very high 
prices. From the reports of correspondents summarised in 
the journal it would be seen that even in the months of 
September and October the state of the cattle was very 
trying. Many of them were sold to butchers at one-eighth the 
average price. It may be easily imagined that there must 
have been some cases in which there were lingering deaths, 
and not even the speedy relief from the butcher’s knife. To 
give a few instances. At Ane, cattle were dying, and at 
Bori, the only customers were butchers. In the Satara 
District at BevrasAtre the cattle were reported to be selling 
at ith of the original price. We request the special atten¬ 
tion of the Commission to the long report of the Earmalt 
correspondent (18 page) where a graphic, and we believe a 
true description of the state of cattle is given. In short, 
there will be found interspersed throughout the long sum¬ 
maries the facts and observations bearing on the condition 
of cattle from several of our correspondents. The Sabha 
gratefully acknowledges that the Bombay Government was 
■^lly alive to the importance of saving cattle j nevertheless, 
it is a fact that a large number of cattle died, as would 
appear from the information at the disposal of the Sabha. 
The remedy proposed by the Government was the one laid 
down by the Famine Code, and the Sabha regrets to say that 
the execution of these provisions of the Famine Code is open 
to some criticism. In the first place the reserved forests 
were thrown open very late. It would appear from the 
Sabha's reports, and we have yet seen no reason to dispute 
thoiv truth, that cattle had begun to die in numbers before 
Government thought it necessary to throw open the reserved 
forests for free grazing. Secondly, some of the reserved 
forests thrown open were already leased to contractors, and 
were thus useless for cattle grazing. But this may be easily 
avoided and remedied by providing in the Famine Code that 
Government as a rule should postpone forest leases in times 
when meteorological observations lead to an unfavourable 
forecast of the approaching Monsoons. Thirdly, in some cases 
they were far away from the affected centres. At Dharwad 
cattle were allowed to be driven to the hills called Malnads ; 
but commenting on the fact of the Canara forests being 
thrown open, a well-informed correspondent from Dharwad 
says that they were not well-suited for the purpose. “In 
the famine of 1876-77 the cattle and the drivers both 
succumbed to the pestilence of malaria which is the peculiar 
feature of the Canara district in general, and of the Canara 
forests in particular.’’ It is submitted that the action of 
the Government is the more Inexcusable as it appears to 
have been aware of the fact. The question then arises 
whether there is any other way than the mere opening of 
forests to save cattle with the minimum of trouble and the 
maximum of efficiency. We beg to suggest that the method 
of relief suggested by the Bombay Famine Code contained 
in section 166 should be coupled with another provision 
requiring the_ sale of cheap fodder by the Government in the 
affected districts, and the free carriage of cattle to Govern-i 
ment forests in cases where the people are too poor to buy 
fodder at Government rates. This would no doubt entail 
some trouble on Goveppment officers, but considering the 


prime importance of saving cattle as admitted by the 
Bombay Government it is submitted that the trouble must 
be undertaken not only in the interests of the peasant but 
also of Government revenues. We are glad"to say that some¬ 
thing of the sort was done in a few places but the provision 
requires to be embodied in the Famine Code, ’•ind thj* 
method of relief must be undertaken on an extensive scale. 

8. We now come to the impeytant question of giving 
special relief to weavers and other artisans who are inc&p- 
able of performing the ordinary task-works prescribed by the 
Bombay Famine Code. The weavers’ question was promi¬ 
nent in Sholapur and Nagar and Nasik, and also to a small 
extent in Bijapur. The sectioh of the Bombay Famine 
Code, 1896, bearing upon this important system of relief is 
161 (a). It makes it practically Imperative to grant relief to 
weavers “ where they are congregated together in considerable 
numbers either in the same village or town or in a group of 
contiguous vill^es.” The five remaining clauses of the same 
section contain some executive details, but the principle 
involved in clause (a) is clear and unmistakable. The section 
itself is based upon reason and necessity, and its utility 
is fully recognised by other presidencies, notably the Madras 
Government, vide section 12s, M adras Famine Code, where 
the necessity for a special treatment is admitted if their 
condition “ is not merely the result of a temporary pressure 
arising from high prices.” But the Bombay Government 
apparently not seeing the vital importance of the section got 
sanction firom the Supreme Government to introduce oy 
way of an amendment a wholly indefensible provision in 
section, 161 clause (o). The words added, and which form 
the chief point of contention between the Sabha and the 
Government, are “ at are deemed incapable of gaining a 
livelihood on the ordinary relief works." The Sabha, not 
without reluctance, wishes to enter its emphatic protest 
gainst this way of rendering useless the provisions of the 
!l^mine Code. The Famine Code, as the Commission is 
aware, is the result of an exhaustive and careful delibera¬ 
tion, and the Bombay Government ought to have waited 
till the famine was over to apply for an amendment of th? 
section. As a result of this new provision the weavers in 
the several districts had to undergo terrible sufferings, and 
it was a most heart-rending sight to see hosts of weavers 
with their families leaving their occupation and their 
hearths to beg or die as aimless wanderers. The new amend¬ 
ed provision, we respectfully submit, has become greatly 
responsible for the distress caused to weavers which might 
have been avoided with a small expenditure of public reve¬ 
nues. The weavers are quite incapable of breaking metal, 
and with the weatest respect it is submitted that it is 
unreasonable to nold that they gain in health and colour 
by working on the roads. The Sabha, therefore, earnestly 
prays that the Commission would see its way to restore the 
original section to the Famine Code. 

9. We have .next some remarks to make on the relief 
works started in the Bombay Presidency. It will be found 
that many of our correspondents have to make several com¬ 
plaints regarding relief works. We do not propose to go 
into the question of minimum and maximum fines, nor 
through the frivolous complaints which are not very easy to 
remedy in the case of relief works; but we cannot possibly 
resist the conclusion that some of the grievances described 
by our correspondents were very real. It was apparently 
not possible for Government to start relief works as near 
as p^ible to the affected places. But if such was the case 
special facilities ought to have been given to labourers who 
used to come to the relief work from a distance.. We beg 
to notice the very pathetic letter from Shivapur (p. 27)- 
This coirespondent has some complaints to make about th* 
discrepancy between the wage-rates which were notified to 
be given, and those which were actually given. It is impos¬ 
sible to prove whether such was the case, and, therefore, we 
cannot say much on that point. Our correspondent further 
complains that many had to come from a distance, that there 
were no sheds provided near the relief works, that there 
were no grains shop and that the recess was too short to 
allow the food to be cooked. We select these complaints na 
typical. But we are prepared at the same time to make 
allowances for the fact that most of the letters received by th» 
Sabha were during the comparatively early days of famine. 
It cannot be reasonably expected that Government should be 
prepared with all its machinery in the early days of famine. 
But at the same time we suggest that the Commission 
should direct an inquiry to be made into the existence and 
continuance of these alle^d drawbacks in the Famine 
Belief Operations in the Rimbay Presidency. From the 
information possessed by the Sabha no definite and correct 
statement can be made upon the point. The one complaint 
which struck us by its uniformity was about the inevffi- 
piency of the wages given on relief works, From the tawra 
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given in Chapter YII of the Bombay ramine Code it appears 
that the minimum ration fixed is 16 ounces of flour plat 
2 ounces of ial. The Sabha wishes that this important 
point should be settled once for all. This is no doubt to 
a certain extent a medical subject, but the suflBciency or insuffi¬ 
ciency of wages can also be determined by common observation 
and common experience. The whole evidence bearing on the 
subject has been published by Mr. Digby and after a careful 
perusal of the same we most unhesitatingly state that the 
one pound theory started by Sir Eichard Temple cannot be 
sustained either by theory or by experience. To quote from 
the effective reply of Dr. Cornish to Surgeon-Major Lyon, 
the Chemical Analyser to the Bombay Government, " the 
recent experience of nearly every famine officer who has 
observed the practical effects of the reduced wages has led 
him to believe and publicly record his opinion that the sub¬ 
sistence scale of wages vsas perilously low ; while as regards 
our destitute poor in relief camps we have had too abundant 
evidence in fact that a more liberal scale of food than that 
urchssable for a famine relief wage is inadequate to restore 
ealth or to arrest decay.” The Famine Commission has 
put one and-a-half pound per diem of ration as sufficing for 
an ordinary working adult male. The Famine Code puls 24 
ounces of atta and 4 ounces of dal as the maximum of 
ration for the adults working on famine relief works. It 
can be easily conceded that it is very rarely that the labour¬ 
er gets the maximum wages. In November 1^81 Surgeon- 
Major T. E. Lewes prepared an elaborate report on the 
nutritive values of the several scales of diets in Indian Jails. 
The diet scales according to these tables published in the 
journal (pages 16-17) of the Sarvajanik Sabha (January 
and April number, 1897) i it appears that the diet scale for 


labouring prisoners provides from 28 to 80 ounces per diem, 
while that for the non-labouring ones 22 ounces of grain, 
Comparing these with the maximum and minimum rations 
given in the Bombay Famine Code we find that even the 
non-labouring prisoner is better off by four ounces than tie 
labourer who gets the minimum wages. The contrast becomes 
more vivid and more painful when we remember that 
the labourer has to work day by day on the relief works and 
perhaps to support a number of small children. When fur¬ 
ther we bear in mind the circumstances under which the 
Famine Insurance Fund was raised we cannot help thinking 
that Government is under a moral obligation to provide for 
the labourer the maximum diet allowed for a labouring con¬ 
vict. It must be further remembered that the labourer has 
to return in vigour to his agricultural occupation, which 
requires no small exertion, when the rains begin to set in. 
Wo, therefore, pray that the Commission will recommend a 
substantial increase in the ration tables of the Famine Code. 

10. We now proceed to consider the policy of the Bombay 
Government in collecting the land revenue in the affected 
Districts during the famine year. We have alrea<^ com¬ 
mented upon the rough estimates published by the Bombay 
Government as to the amount of remissions and suspensions 
which they were prepared to concede to the raiyats of the 
affected districts. A correction was made by the Govern¬ 
ment, end the final figures will be found below in the table 
taken from the Bombay Administration Eeport. The 
realisations till the 31st July for the last two years have also 
been given for ready reference and comparison. In column, 
one the outstanding balances for previous years recovered 
have been added :— 
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We now quote another table bearing upon the subject of 
famine from the Administration Eeports. The figures for 
relinquishment and the number of distraints are here 
given:— 


DlSTBICt. 
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It will be seen that the realisations m the Eolaba district 
are greater in the famine year than in the previous year. 
Jt is true that there is a falling off in the realisations for 


the famine year in the other affected districts, but this fall¬ 
ing off would have been greater but for the methods pursued 
by the Collectors in getting in the revenue. We now beg 
to reproduce the Circular No. 98 (Fam.) of 1897 issued by 
the Bombay Government for collecting the revenue:— 

No.98-FAJi. 

Eivinub DsrsETitBNT (Fakinb). 

Bombay Cattle, 9th January 1897, 

Memorandum from the Commissioner, C. D., No. E.— 
6623, dated 80th December 1896—Submitting for 
information copy of the following memorandum 
No. 1167, dated 28th idem, addressed by the Col¬ 
lector of Poona to the Assistant Collectors in his 
district, together with copies of the Collector’s en¬ 
dorsement No, 11268 of the same date and of hii 
reply to it, in which he states that he considers the 
arrangements made by the Collector judicious, and 
that he has nothing further to suggest at present:— 

“ Mr. Orr reports that in his charge not a pie of the 
revenue instalment due on lOth instant has been 
paid, and that he has taken the following steps 

(1) Directed notices should be issued only for land, 
of which the crop is four annas or over.. 
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(3) Directed Tiotice<i to k»ne to mortgagor (*w 
^uery. *ttortg»gee) or other intereetea person, 
88 well 88 to tne occttpant< 

( 8 ) Directed immediate report to him on ej^iry 
of term of notice with a view of forfeiture 
of occupancy under section 162, Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, which he recommends 
in all eaees in which there is a well-to-do 
defaulter interest^ in the crop, the for¬ 
feited land to be let thereafter on annual 
lease until the occupancy can be sold again 
for a fair price. 

“ 2. In the opinion of the Collector it is desirable 
to issue notices somewhat more freely than 
Mr. Orr proposes. There are unmistakable 
signs of a determination to pay no revenue 
being formed and fostered by persons not 
immediately concerned with the land ; and 
it is necessary to meet this determination 
vrith some firmness. The Collector there¬ 
fore desires that— 

(1) on the expiry of the 10 days’ grace usually 

allowed from the date on which an in¬ 
stalment falls due notices shall issue to— 
(a) all non-agriculturist occupants and all 
non-agriculturists directly interested 
as mortgagees or otherwise in land, 
whatever the outturn of the land 
may be; 

(J) all agricnltnrist occupants whom the 
Mamlatdar knows or has good reason 
to believe to be— 

(i) dther ue/l-to-ifo (that is to say,: possessed 

of sufficient means to be able to 
pay without undue difficulty), what¬ 
ever the outturn of his fields may be, 

(ii) .or occupants, who are -nat well-to-do, 

of fields which have yielded a crop 
of four annas or over; 

(fl) all agriculturist mortgagees and others 
interested directly in lands in the oc¬ 
cupancy of class (b) i 

(2) notices shall not Issue to agriculturist ocou* 

pants or mortgagees, etc., who have both 
of the following qualifications 

(i) not well-to-do, 

(ii) crops have not reached four annas. 

(3) In all cases coming under classes (a) and 

( 6 ) and (c), the CoUeotor, as at present 
advised, does not see any objection to 
proceeding as recommended by Mr. Orr 
in paragraph 1 (3) above, but will be glad 
of the opinion of Messrs. Bonus and Sale. 
In cases coming under ( 6 ) (ii) opinion is 
invited from all Assistant Collectors as 
to whether the ordinary sequence of re¬ 
covering the arrears should be followed, 
or should be, in any way, and if so, in 
what way, departed from. 

" 8 . Of oases coming under Article (2) of this 
paragraph, the Collector is prepared to 
receive lists with recommendations for 
auspenrion of revenue.” 

Risolution. —Govemmait aj^rove of the instructions 
issued by the Collector of Poona. 

2. The course propo^ for Poona should be adopted in 
all the affected dirtriotSi and alao in Thana, CoUW and 
Batsagiri. 

G. 8 . GTJRTIS, 

TTndtr-Seeretary to Oovsmment. 

This rironlsr was commented upon by the Sabha 
in two repreeentations which are printed in the journal 
submitted herewith* (Proceeding pages 46—63), and we 
need not reiterate our arguments. We have no doubt 
that the distinction drawn by Government between agri- 
eMturigt and. non-agriculturist occults is an untenable 
one, and opposed to the “ surplus produce ” principle enun¬ 
ciated by the Famine Commission. The revenue is to be 
paid.from tkea^oultnial aur^ilus produce, and not from 
non-agrieultnrarinoome. The principle is a settled one and 
its tranw ession by the Bombay Government is in no way 
justifiable. The &bha, therefore, proposes that the Famine 
Code should enunciate a’fundamental rule that assossmcnt 


ahould never be permitted to be realised out of non-agH- 
cultural income, or «ay kind of capital itook, but ehomld 
be confined to agricultural cwrplat produce for the pear 
alone. 

11. That some unusually severe measures were Tequired 
to be taken to collect the land dues in certain places wsa 
admitted by Government. A strong letter bearing upon 
the relvenue realisationB in Kolaba appeared in the Titnee 
of India of Bombay, signed N. on the 20th July 1397. 
There very serious allegations were made against the 
Revenue Officers of Government. The Famine Relief Code 
required that no agriculturist should be compelled to borrow 
from the Sowkars to pay the land revenue- The writer 
says that nine-tenths at least of the agriculturists of Avat 
were driven to this oonise. The peasants were threatened 
with fine, attachment, distraint and sale of agricultural pro¬ 
perty and ultimate eviction. Two concrete instances were 
given of the way in which raiyats wore compelled to pay 
the land revenue by resorting to methods which were 
directly opposed to the priciples of the Famine Code, and 
the Government would seem to have admitted the fact 1^ 
their proceedings in the Bombay Legislative Council whim 
met on the 4th of August 1897, His Excellency the Right 
Hon’ble Lord Sandhurst presiding ; and we beg to place 
before the Commission the text of the interpellations and the 
answers bearing upon the collection of land revenue in the 
Kolaba district, and in certain talukas of Ebandesh :— 

COLLECTION OF THE LAND REVENUE. 

“ The Hon’ble Mr. Khare, for Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
asked : Has the attention of Government been drawn to 
the complaints regarding the recovery of full land revenue 
from almost all the occupants in the Alibag Talufca in 
the Kolaba district by threats of prosecution or confis¬ 
cation of the occupancy rights, and that this has, contrary 
to the provisions of the Famine Code, driven many of the 
cultivators to borrow money from Sowkars or to sell cattle 
to pay the assessment P (See Timet of India of 20th July 
1897.) Is it a fact that nearly the whole of the land 
revenue in the Umhai'gaon Feta in the Thana district was 
recovered by a similar process P Will Government be pleased 
to make an inquiry into the matter P The Hon’ble Mr. 
Nugent said: The attention of Government has not been 
called to any such complaints, but they are aware that it was 
necessary owing to the ill-advice of certain agitators to make 
known what were the orders of Government with regard to 
the recovery of the land revenue, and even to make use of 
coercive measures against substantial occupants to a larger 
■extent than would otherwise have been the case. An attempt 
at combination in the Umbargaon Feta was defeated by 
similar means. In few cases was it necessary to resort to 
actual distraint. Government see no valid reason for making 
a special inquiry regarding these matters. They have fuU 
confidence that the local officers will administer the land, and 
carry out instructions with discretion and with the fullest 
consideration for those entitled to it.” 

FAMINE AND THE LAND REVENUE. 

“ The Honourable Mr. Kbare, for Mr. Bal Gangadhar Hlak, 
asked : Will Government be pleased to state what was the 
amount of the land revenue recoverable last year (1896-97) 
in each of the districts affected by famine, and what amount 
thereof was suspended or remitted in each of the districts ? 
Also what portion of such suspensions or remissions repre¬ 
sents increase in the assessment caused by the Revision Sur¬ 
vey in the first year of its levy P The Honourable Mr. Nu¬ 
gent replied : Exact information on the matters referred 
to in the first part of the Hononrable Member’s question is not 
available, but a statement is laid on the table showing 
the approximate demand and the amount which it is estimat¬ 
ed will be suspended in each of the districts affected by 
famine or scarcity. There are only four talukas and certain 
lands in two talukas in the affected tract in which revised 
assessment was levied last year for the first time, but sus¬ 
pensions and remissions were nob made with any regard to 
increase of assessment under revision settlements. ” 

“ The Honourable Mr. Khare, for Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
asked : Is it a fact that some agriculturists in the village of 
Rayerin the Taluka of DhuHa in the Khandesh district had 
to pay in one sum the last year’s land revenue ordinarily 
recoverable in two instalments; If so, will Government bs 
pleased to inquire why this extinordinary course was adopted P 
The Honourable Mr. Nugent said : Government have 
no information regarding the particular matter referred to 
by the Honourable Member, but are aware that owing to 
evidence of a combination to withhold the Government reve- 
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nne in the Dhnlift Talnka the lew for it» resovery, which 
hnthoruee the levy at once of the whole amount due, wae 
miforoed against some isell-to^do persons, with the result 
that dmoet all the occupants, probably including »»mt tcha 
would have been held entitled to euepeneioni forthwith 
paid their assessment. 

12 . Now, the same matter is mention^ in several places 
in tiie Administration Report. But it is sought to be ex¬ 
cused on the ground that these unwarranted methods were 
necessaiy to defeat the combination among the raiyots creat¬ 
ed by “ certain agitators.” We feel persuaded that a mere 
statement of the case against the Government is sufficiently 
condemnatory, and we submit that no long argument is 
needed to expose the fallaciousness of the Honourable 
Mr. Nugent’s reasoning. Government constantly refers 
to- what it is pleased to call “ certain a^tators," who in 
its opinion attempted successfully or unsuccessfully to 
deprive the Government of its due revenues. We are not 
aware of the existence of any agitation, secret or otherwise, 
for* depriving tHe Governnieiit of its just dues- WeBubmit 
that the mere reiteration of the words “ certain agitators " 
is not enough to prove their existence j and there is no 
ground or reasons which can be said to countenance the pun- 
fahment of tho raiyat for the Bins of the alleged agitatom, 
lit was perfectly open to tKe Government to catch hold of th^ 
persons of these imaginary a^tators, and every loyal citizen 
would have hailed with delight the punishment of these mis- 
riiievous persons. The penal law of the land was certainly 

sufficient to reach these agitators ; and it is not a sound 
policy to compel the sufiering raiyats to pay m a wngle in¬ 
stalment the revenues due for the year. We trust that 
your Commission will direct an inquiry to be made into 
these eomplaints by caUing independent witnesses. We sug¬ 
gest that some of the Sowkars of Kolaba and Khandesh 
Sioold be called before the Commisrion and then the borrow¬ 
ings of the year may be determined. This would be a sure 
test of determining the extent to which the miyaia were 
driven to borrow from the money-lender to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of certain over-zealous and misguided subordinate Reve¬ 
nue Officers. The figures given above show the number of 
distraints effected in m suffering districts, but we are afraid 
that they do not exhibit the whole truth in reference to this 

matter. The amount of borrowing would be the truer test, 

and it would correct the inferences to be drawn from the 
area of rel'mquishment and the number of distraints from the 
affected districts. It may also be added that the number of 
regietratian* under the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act 
exceeded that of the previous year by 8,328 or d;74^per cent, 
showing the greater indebtedness of the raiyat. in the famine 
year. 

IS. During the last famine the executive control of fa¬ 
mine administration was directly under the supervision of 
the Governor in Council, under the very able guidanw of 
the Honourable Mr. J. Monteath. We gratefully ^knowledge 
that His ExoeUtnoy himself used to undertake running 
tours through the famine-affected areas at great sacrifice 
of personal convenience and comfort. These visits had a 
very healthy and stimulating influence at the relief Mntres, 

but we venture to submit that the appointment of a Famine 

Commissioner would have better answered the purpose, beo- 
tion 28, Chapter 3 of the Famine Code, makes the appoint¬ 
ment of a Famine Commissioner optional. We are aware of 
tbs grounds on which this section is bwed. But recent 
expenence points to the conclusion that the head of the ad¬ 
ministration cannot exercise sufficient personal euperviBion 
and control of the famine administration on account of 
hig multifarious duties. A Famine Commimioner w^ld 
pav undivided attention to the department committed 
to his care, and exercise personal control over the differ- 
flat reRef centres. The mere creation of a separate fa¬ 
mine department in the Secretariat only succeeds in 
bringing a batch of papers under the control of a oertain 
ofiRoCT There is considerable elaboration of details, and 
^are required to go through p large corresjiondence. ^e 
department then degenerates into an inanimite paper control 
an^erythingisleftto the whims and capriMs of over-zealous 
and ill-informed subordinate officials. All these defects »n 
be wmedied at one sweep if the ^pointuMut of a Famine 
^mmissioner is made compulsory. The Famine Commis- 
rioner can tben personaBy visit the affected areas, see thin^ 

‘ for himself, and hear the wail of the sufferers in famiue with 
his own ears. We therefore suggest that section 28 of the 
Famine Code should be so amended as to make the appoint¬ 
ment of a Famine Commissioner compulsory. 

,14» We now. briefly refer to two more recommendations 
wbicb w« wish to be placed before tbe Commiwion. 

(a) Non-offi<aal supervision is necessary OiVer the worMng 

' ' mnehinery at the various relief centres. Govern¬ 


ment should call in the reports of these super¬ 
visors at stated intervals. 

(4) In reference to the relief to. be given to orphans we 
suggest that their labour should be expended-on 
some permanent industrial works where poMiMei 
iliis would be greatly beneficial to themy smpe 
otherwise after the dOse of the famine they are 
compelled to leave the worib, and they de^nerate 
into vagrants without either capital or ability to 
earn a Bring for themselva^ 
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16. Before concluding this short repTeseatoi’ion w, 
refer to the gprain stort^e question. We have fnlly considered 
this method of coping with famine and thewgnmentsjwm et 
coji.of the Famine ^mmissionets on the-question. We are 
greatly incBned to agree with the-conelusions- arrived at by 
Mr. James Caivd and Mr. H. 1. Sullivan in their dissenting 
note aqipended to the report of the Famine Gbmmi«dn of 1878. 
Accurate statistics are not available to determine the su^. 
ciency or insufficiency of grain at the affected centres.. From 
the correspondence published in the Sabha s jqurnal - and 
from private inquiries we are inclined to the belief that 

f rain stock was insufficient in several pla^ to meet the 
emands of the affected people. The tension in the grain- 
market was considerably aggravated by the renmxkable 
shrinkage in the currency of the country. In places whme 
there was sufficient gram, people suffered from the contraction, 
of currency brought on by the closing of the mints, and the 
money famine and tbe grain famine between, themselvea 
greatly intenrified the suferings of the people. The price# 
in some places were even quadrupled, and great exertioim 
were needed to break the rings of the gi’aiii'dealein. Thin 
was partially effected by the opening of cheap grain-Aop^. 
the principle of which we_ now proceed' to state. If ir 
obvious that these cheap grain-shop^ cannot be started-Unlesa 
tbe rich people of the affected districts oolleot between them¬ 
selves the necessary capital for the purpose.. Gram is'-.then 
imported from other places and is then, sold at the che^ 
grain-shops without leaving a margin of profit. Somettmes,. 
however, when the rates in market have not gone very high, 
and the famine is in its incipient stage, a slight margin for 
profit is left If grain is sold at the purchased rates, and if 
the whole is consumed as is generally the case, no drawings 
need be made on the subeoribed capital. The grain s^p 
piactioally becomes a self-acting machiae. If,' howev^ the 
purchasM rates are. very hi^ and. if the ffimfaie 3# i> the, 
advanced stage then it is nacessarjr to sell grain at # loes, and 
this loss is recouped by the subscribed capital. These ebaritt 
able shops wore opened with suooewfiul rsaulta in neiUia 
pl^s. This of course can be effected by private agency 
without any interference from Government. Bnt .Govern- 
ment can relieve the. distressed to a very great extent by 
annual grain storages. The Commiaaioners say thattthe 
prioe of such an undertaking is prohibitory and that thia ia 
a primi faeie reason for overthrowing the propeeaL In 
paragraph 160 they say “ Aat any system, of ^ate-stor^ 
to be eneotnal must be continuausi and . that the <}na£itivty 
stored must be the maximum supply that can be required on. 
any occarion.” They further say that there are^. certain 
economical dangers and difficulties in the way, ana that such 
a system would be a gtandingpn conragementjto improridaiu*, 
recklessness and the disposition to force the Government to 
grant public charity. Under the former Natiw Govaramenta 
the asBossment being generally taken in kind the storage of- 
grain was natural and this greatly , helped the-people ^ 
f^ne. We propose to utilize these gram-storesr mainly 
for the purpose.of breakliSg the rings of greedy gmiardealeTB. 
The moment Government finds the existenoeotsucha combla- 
stion it should bring out its grain into the market and 
retire when the prices go down to the fa^e wyel. 

Every third year the grain may be sdd off at ^-ourxmt 
rates: and we feel persuaded that in the long mm the profit 
and the losses would adjust themeehes. '1 he vei^ few .of- the 
existence of such a store would exert a healthy mflnenw on 
the errin-dealers without encouraging improvidence or reck- 
lessifess amongthe people. At any rate we « 
ing in of expert evidence on this subject, and a reconfuaeis 
ation of the question. 

Pii conclusion, we hopethatall these points, wdl be duly 
considered by the Commisrion before snbUMttiag ite r^rt 
to the Government. Some of the informatwn- contained, m 
this representation is based upon seeon^hand reports, and 
we trust that the Commismon jnU see ite way to^pVit 
checked by farther eridenoo. We are most anxious that no 
undeserved comment should be; passed upon .the Famine 
Relief Operations in the Bombay Presidenc:^ and it is-smly a 
strong sonse of dutTwhienwo op both to^ Gdv«p«p.aM 
the i^ople that we have plsoed the above obsW^ooa** 
conrideration of the CommiwioB- 
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Written itatement of evidence bjj Mb. P. E. DsaAl, Pleader, District Court, Batnagiri, dated 5th 

March 1898. 


The following lines relate to my experience of the dia- 
triot of Eatnagiii during the last famine as an inhabitant 
of that district. In these lines I have attempted to give a 
brief description of the geographical position, the nature of 
the soil, and of the general condition of the people of that 
of the Presidency, in order that the members of the 
Famine Commission, now sitting in Bombay, may have an 
idea of the difficulties the people of the country had to face 
during the famine. 

The geographical position ofthe District of Batnagiri. 

The track of the Presidency of Bombay forming the pre¬ 
sent district of Batna^ri lies between the Suhadri range of 
the Ghauts and the sea, from the Bankati river on the north 
to the State of Sawantwadi and the Portupiese territory of 
Goa on the south. The total length of the district from 
Bankati to the Eaidee creek is about 169 miles, and its 
breadth from the Ghauts to the sea is about 46 miles. 

The nature of the soil amd the condition of the people. 

The whole of the district is almost hilly and rugged. 
Its land is of an inferior quality and yields, in most pkces, 
only one crop in the year. By far the largest portion of 
the cultivation is “ wurkus,” or dry grains, such as, nagli, 
hurrik and oooltie, etc. Almost every inch of land capable 
of yielding crop of any kind is brought into cultivation, 
even the summits of the highest hills not being allowed to lie 
waste. The wurkus land requires to be kept fallow for a 
longer or shorter period, according to the nature of the soil, 
for want of sufficient manure. The cultivation of the soil of 
this district depends entirely upon the timely fall of the 
monsoon rains, there being no irrigational works in any 
pMt of the country. The people are proverbially too poor, 
^e cultivators here have generally a hard struggle for subsis¬ 
tence, and many of them do not get a fuU'meu for days to¬ 
gether. 

The commencement of the famine and the measures adopt¬ 
ed to save the human life. 

Early in the month of November 1896, there was a 
sudden rise in the prices of food-grains, and the signs of 
improaching distress were visible throughout the district. 
The distress was due to the failure of crops for want of rain. 
Eeports were received by the Collector of the failure of crops 
and of water-supply in the district. A deputation consist¬ 
ing of some leading members of the town of Batnagiri 
waited upon the Collector, Mr. Drew, who promised them 
to do what was necessary to avert the danger. Meetings 
were held and funds raised by private subscriptions for the 
immediate improvement of the water-supply for human 
beings and cattle. Loans were given to agriculturists to pro¬ 
vide them with immediate means of subsistence and to enable 
them to prepare their lands for cultivation in the next season, 
and in some talukas small relief works were opened by the 
Local Boards in consultation with, and entirely under the 
instructions of, the Collector who tried his utmost to help 
the poor in those days of calamity. But even the latter 
measures adopted were found to be inadequate for the 
requirements of those hard days, especially in the month of 
September last, when the distress had developed itself into 
close famine, as no substantial help was, I regret to have to 
say, given by Government, either by opening large relief 
worlw, or by way of giving gratuitous relief of any kind to 
those who stood in great need of it; and consequently, had it 
not been for the charitable distribution of money by Mr. 
Khureghant, the District Judge, and Mr.Drew, the CoUeotor, 
be it said to their credit, many old men and women unable 
to work, and helpless children, would have perished from 
starvation. 

Necessity for suspending the collection of Land Bevenue. 

I have already said that the greatest portion of the total 
area of the cultivable knd of this part of the country is 
utilized for the cultivation of wurkus crops, and that the 
cultivation of such crops depends entirely upon the monsoon 
rains. That there was a failure of such crops for want of 
rain over a considerable area of this district, is beyond a 
doubt. Such being the case one is at a loss to understand why 
the collection of the land revenue was not suspended or 
remitted during the last famine, at least in those parts 
where the famine pressed too hard. Remission or suspension, 
whole or in part, of the collection of the next instalment or 
instalments of the land revenue would have been an import¬ 
ant boon to the distressed cultivators who were cruelly hem¬ 


med in as it were by the distress in their homes, and the 
plague in Bombay which lost them the means of subsistence 
which they usually obtained for 8 months in the year. 
Numerous applications were, I am told, made by the ryots 
for this concession, but I am afraid they did not receive 
adequate consideration at the time at the hands of the 
authorities, and I consider that this was a departure from 
the prescriptions of the Code, 

Necessity for importing food-grains hy Government, 

The District of Batnagiri is overpopulated, and the soil 
being miserably poor, is quite incapable of supporting the 
population. Considerable quantity of grain is, therefore, 
annually imported from the neighbouring districts. Section 
40 (c) of the Bombay Famine Code says ;—“Only in very 
exceptional cases * • • will Government take direct action 
to import grain ; and Government will not interfere with 
private trade so long as that trade is able and willi^ to 
place food within the reach of the distressed people.” What 
this clause says, in effect, is that under certain circumstances 
Government can, if they wish, purchase grain on their own 
account for the use of the distressed people in places where 
it is most needed. The distressed people of Batnagiri did 
really stand in need of such a help in the last famine. 
Suggestions were, therefore, made to the Collector to move 
Government to import grain for selling it to the distressed 
oor at rates reasonably below the prevailing market rate, 
at he declined to move in the matter, rightly or wrongly, 
I cannot say. I am not unaware of the fact that the Code 
does not encourage any interference with the action of pri¬ 
vate trade in the supply of food in times of famine, but it 
appears to me that when the peculiar circumstances of any 
particular district or a part thereof calls for such an inter¬ 
ference, I think this rule ought to be relaxed in favour of 
the people of that district. 

Advice and recommendations thought likely to be useful 
in future famine. 

It is, I consider, difficult for a man of my profession and 
limited experience to make recommendations or to offer any 
advice in a matter of this kind, but my personal _ experience 
of the last two famines (of 1876-77, when I was in the Dec- 
can, and of 1896-97), leads me to say that nothing short of 
the adoption by Government of the following two measures 
can materially help the distressed people in any part of the 
country which may hereafter be visited by famine. 

These measures are :—• 

(1) On receipt of a report from a Collector that 

owing to the abnormal failure of the harvest 
causing total or almost total destruction of 
crops over a considerable area, famine is 
imminent, let Government be authorized to 
depute an independent and experienced officer 
to ascertain, on personal inspection of the 
affected area, whether any remission or sus¬ 
pension, ■ whole or in part, of the collection 
. of the land revenue is absolutely neceaaaxy. 
If the decision of the officer so appointed be in 
the affirmative, let the concession be at once 
granted by Government, without consulting 
any other officer in charge of the district. 
In making this recommendation I do not 
mean in any way to reflect upon any of the 
Collectors who are now entrusted with this 
duty. I want to see them relieved of this 
tedious duty, as they are, at present, over- 
♦ worked. ’ Hence this suggestion, 

(2) Let Section 42 of the Famine Code be so modi¬ 

fied as to make it incumbent upon Govern¬ 
ment to import food-grains for selling it at a 
moderate rate to the distressed people in places 
where it is most needed -, and lastly 

(3) Let the Famine Insurance Fund be largely and 

freely utilized in relieving the distressed 
people during famine. 

•I have carefully perused the whole of the Bombay Pam 
ine Code, and have verified my impressions of its contents 
and the conclusion I have arrived at is that none of the 
rules therein given seem to require any material change or 
modification except in respect to the matters mentioned 
above. All the rules of the Code are reasonable and suit- 
-able for combating with any future distress of any magni¬ 
tude, provided that they are honestly, strictly, and sympathe¬ 
tically given effect to. 
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1. Departure from the prescriptions of the Bombay 
Famine Code. 

Under this head I may note that, speaking generally, there 
were not very serious departures from the provisions of the 
Code. But I think it is necessary and permissible to point 
out defects in the details of the provisions, as enforced. I 
may atonco say that I do not at all speak with the know¬ 
ledge of details which officials can justly lay claim to, but 
rather I am speaking from the point of view of a casui^ 
observer. 

1 (a). The first defect that I note is in the system of draft¬ 
ing people on famine works. In Sholapur. District and, I 
believe, in other districts^ also the Dakhla (?r^«T) system 
was introduced. According to it each applicant for work 
wag obliged to bring s “DakUa” from the village officers of 
the village ho lived in. This gave scope for corruption 
and the people were put to great trouble and had to wait. 
Besides people coming from Native States could not pro¬ 
duce such Dakhlas, and were consequently left out. This 
system is not good and is likely to be greatly abused 
by the petty officials, and the poor and needy people 
troubled in consequence unnecessarily, for the object of 
the famine oporathms is to give immediate relief to 
the needy and not to. place unnecessary restrictions to 
obtain it. No such rigorous system therefore should be 
introduced and all applicants for work should be freely 
admitted for some time, and when there is a sufficient 
number of workmen in any work it should be closed for fni- 
tber drafting. All neiv-comers should be asked to go to 
another work. 

(b) . Another defect that I would like to point out is the 
indiscriminate mixture of all work people. After a sufficient 
number of workmen have been got together for any work 
these men should be classified according to different castes 
and a definite number of workmen should'be placed under a 
mucoadum of the same caste as that of the workmen. If 
this method be followed the units would be more cohesive 
and capable of being worked with a minimum of friction. 

(c) . A third defect was the employment of muccadums and 
k&ikuns of castes other than those of the ■workmen over 
whom they were placed- Caro should therefore ho taken to 
appoint men of the same caste as far as possible. 

These matters may seem trivial, but in dealing with people 
of known religions prejudices they are important. 

2. The greatest defect was the deficiency of hutting 
amngeraents. In the month of January 1897, that is, after 
three months’ famine operations were in progress, I found 
that there wore very few huts provided on works in Sangola 
and Malsiras talukas. Even so late as August and September 
I found that very few huts were provided on works at Imam- 
pore Ghats, Mivi and Neonsa taluka in Ahmodn.sgar Dis¬ 
trict, The work people suffered exposure all day and night. 
I remember once in October or September that while 
coming from Sheogam I found the workmen below the Jcur 
Ghat shivering in cold on account of rain of previous night. 
This dehciency I think must have been responsible for a 
good deal of mortality wliich, with a little timely care, could 
easily have been avoided. 

3. The next defect that I would note is the unsuitability 
of the same work to all classes of workmen. The relief of 
weavers and such other classes must be in their own craft as 
far as possible. The sclieine of such relief should be 
carefully prepared beforehand and the details settled. The 
sections of ^ the Famine Code dealing with such special relief 
were modified at the eleventh hour in February, much 
to the discomfort of the classes affected by them. I am not, 
however, in a position to give the outline of any workable 
scheme. But I may suggest that it will be better to 
follow Madras method in this respect. 

^ 4. In some places fines were levied contrary to the provi¬ 
sions of the Code. It may, however, be observed that the pro¬ 
visions in the Code should he a little more liberal and specific 
in this respect. An irreducible minimum of wages should 
be fixed. 

_ 6. Bemissions and suspensions of land revenue wore not 
given to that extent to which the tenants were entitled under 
the Code, It is true that the Government in their Circular 
No. 9704 Famine Revenue of 2nd December 1896, lay down, 
amongst other things, that the tenants should not be made 
to pay assessment by contracting debts. But this sound 
principle was observed more in the breach. Remissions and 
suspensions of land revenue should be given freely, as people 
if feireed to pay, sell their stocks of corn and then go to 
famine wor&. Some even are said to save from their wages 


what they can by starving themselves. Others borrowed from 
the sowcars either at an enormous rate of interest or by mort¬ 
gaging all that they can lay their hands on. This is not a 
random statement. I cite here an instance of Kurmala taluka 
in Sholapur District. There in the last two and a half months 
of 1896 the number of sale-deeds mortgage-deeds and bonds 
that were registered was 2,666, as against 2,236 in the corres¬ 
ponding months of the previous year, the difference in the 
aggregate value of the two years being Rs. 33,016-15-9, 

The following is the comparative statement:— 



1895. 



1896. 



No. 

Value. 


j No. 

1 Value, 

1 

Sale-deeds 

915 

i 

j 86.723 10 0 1 

Sale-deeds . 

f 

1 914 

1 

1 88,378 8 0 

Mor t g a g 
deeds. 

670 

! 

1 63,562 7 0 

Mot t g a g e- 
deedB. 

891 

77,696 16 3 

Bonds . 

681 

40,619 14 6 

Bonds . . 1 

761 

47,773 10 0 


2,236 

X.80,826 16 ( 

1 

1 

3,586 

2,10,843 1 3 


These figures speak for themselves. If that was the state 
in the early months when the pinch of famine was not felt 
and the assessment was not duo, what must have been the 
state of such transactions in March 1897, when the condi¬ 
tions were altogether altered. 

I believe that if such figures in the several talukas of the 
affected districts be published it would be a very instructive 
reading and give a direct lie and furnish a true test to gee 
how far assessment was paid by contracting debts. The sys¬ 
tem of 'Dar’ ‘(?r5C)’ and ‘Nadar’ ‘(*ri?Tt)’ that was intro¬ 
duced by Government Resolution (No. 92 Revenue Famine) 
is found not to work well, as all who do not go to relief works 
are considered‘Dar’and all those who go‘Nadar’i 
which is surely not correct. Some people, such as high class 
Marathas in poor oiroumstanofis, prefer to starve themselves 
rather than go to the relief works. Furthermore, I knew of 
cases where some tenants had got some corn from some of their 
fields, had to sell it for paying Government revenue that 
was due on others. I may express it in other words. Sup¬ 
pose a man has to pay Es. 100 as assessmimt on three fields. 
Suppose that one of such fields gives him some produce and 
the assessment on it is Es. 25. Hie tenant has to pay the 
whole revenue, even the remaining Rs. 76 as he is considered 
‘ Dar.’ But this ho caunot do easily. I suggest therefore 
that when there is general failure of crops suspensions should 
be freely given on all fields that have not produced any¬ 
thing irrespective of ‘ Dar ’ or ‘ Nadar ’. The lower officials 
in their overzeal oppress the poor people and realize the 
revenue. Sometimes, as was reported, both the instalments 
together, and fault is found with those officials who do not 
do so. Mamalatdars and others try to give hopeful reports, 
but they should be taken at a discount of at least 25 per 
cent. 

6 . Famine programmes of works in the districts likely 
to be affected were defective. They should be kept more up- 
to-date. 

7. In some cases the provisions of the Famine Code with 
regard to village doles were not rigidly followed. It was 
reported in papers that allowance of gheemA other things 
was discontinued to those wild tribes, such as Worlies, etc., 
on the plea that they do not generally use ghee. I believe 
this, if it really happened, was a mistake and needed only to 
be brought to the notice of the authorities. 

8 . The provisions with regard to non-working children 
were made more rigid in February and March than what 
the spirit of the Code warranted by the introduction of 
what is known as kitcl'icn system. The Code allows these 
children 2 pice per head. But tin’s was converted into 
a practice of giving cooked food instead. The rapid fall 
of numbers on relief works in the months of April and May 
was largely due to the introduction of this system. It must 
be remembered that the famine allowance per head is 
just sufficient to keep body and soul together. I believe 
the intention of providing for each and every case separately 
was to attain a general moderate standard which would be 
sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger. In fixing this 
limit the unit should be not an individual but a family if 
the minimum allowance is to be maintained. If a family 
contains five members they are likely to be better fed even 
under the minimum allowance if each and every member 
gets his due under tbe Code than by splitting up the mem¬ 
bers, and we try to economise what little we can in the 
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case of each and every member. The question should be 
approached as a whole and rather liberally. 

9. The division of workmen into four classes A, B, C and 
D was generally observed. But in some cases in the actual 
working very great reluctance was shown in giving a work¬ 
man A class wages. Some excuse, however flimsy, was suffi¬ 
cient to make him entitled to B class wages instead. In 
this respect more specific instructions are necessary. The 
four classes should be maintained and the payment of A 
class wages should be encouraged. The number of non-work¬ 
ing children appears great, but it should be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the supervising officer to put them under working 
class. All able-bodied and strong children, even if they be a 
little below the age of 7, be put under class I), and very 
light work should be provided for them. 

10. Distance test was applied contrary to the spirit of 
the provisions of the Famine Code in several places in Ahmed- 
nagar District. The effect of this was that relief works 
failed to reach the people who were suffering from starvation 
or semi-starvation. 

11. In the early three or four months of famine want of 
proper sanitary and medical help and other wants, such as the 
speedy opening of poor-houses, arranging village doles, and the 
like, contemplated and provided by the Famine Code, were 
not provided with promptitude. The effect of this was that 
people in some places drank dirty, filthy water near by their 
camp in which they daily washed their bodies and clothing, 
and thus endangered public health. 

II. Degree of success considered with, regard to saving of 
life and economj/. 

The human lives were saved no doubt. It must be ad¬ 
mitted generally that the famine operations last year were 
more successtul in accomplishing this result than those of 
1877-78. This was primarily due to the relief being timely 
and quite opportune. The people when they came on famine 
works were not emaciated and pretty healthy. If the 
relief opei'ations had been opened a little later I am 
certain that the mortality would have been much greater 
than what it was. On the other hand, the mortality as 
it was, was considerable enough. About 110,'00 men, 
women and children seem to nave died over and abo\'e 
the normal. This calculation is based on figures given in 
Government Ilcsolution No. 2010, Famine, of the 28th 
December 1897. According to another calculation, viz., that 
of population statistics and conveiting these monthly 
annual death-rates per raille into the simpler fact of number 
of deaths in excess of the normal, wo get larger results. 
For instance, take Satara ; the population is 1,250,000, death 
rate for three months, March to_May, 13'22 per mille = 62'88 
per annum : average for ten years 7‘02: excess G‘20, which 
gives an excess number of deaths over the nomal of 7,760 in 
three months. 

Sbolapur.—Population, 750,OCO, excess death-rate 8'53 per 
mille ; excess deaths 2,0.10. 

Belgaum.—Population 1,000,000, excess death-rate 6-.12 per 
mille ; excess deaths 5,420. 

Bijapur.—Population 800,000, excess-death rate 5’69 per 
mille ; excess deaths 4,540. ' 

This calculation gives for these four districts with a united 
population of 3,rOi),COO in three months of famine 20,350 
deaths in excess of the normal. From these calculations it 
is certain that a great number of people died from the effects 
of famine, Safely the number can be put at 60,000, and 
these deaths must be set to privations and semi-starvation. 
These figures are appalling enough. It is remarkable that 
the mortality amongst children under 3 was very great. In 
one file, on the Pathri diversion road, there were 19 such chil¬ 
dren and hardly three survived up to July, and they were also 
sickening and must have died later on. The mortality on the 
works is low, because as soon as people fall ill they go home 
to die under their paternal roof, unle.ss the illness be sudden. 
The figures therefore in the Government reports are not 
quite true but misleading. The low death rate in the early 
months in the affected parts is misleading. For the number 
of the people who migrated must be taken into account 
before wx can institute any fair comparison with the years 
1896 and 1897. 

On this head I may observe generally that the mortality! 
as compared with the past years, was more than normal. I 
attribute it to the effects of exposure and privations under¬ 
gone by manv people during the critical time. Many 
people ate only half their belly-fuls and mixed a large quan- 
tity of takla ), tamarind ( ) and other edible 

leaves in flour ; ( )umber fruit and other wild fruit they 
collected aud ate. In fact, a great many people in June, 


July, August and September underwent many privations, 
and the effect was weak health and bowel complaints. I 
may say with no exaggeration that these months even in 
years when the crops are average, go very hard with the agri¬ 
cultural populations, and when famine stalks over the land in 
all its hidetmsness and misery, no wonder they are found by 
these people very terrible indeed. 

Exposure w'as the next cause of increased mortality. In 
some places there were no huts ; in otlurs they were not put 
up in time. The consequence was that in the rainy season 
people suffered from damp. The mortality amongst children 
was remarkable. All children that came on works w ith their 
mothers mostly died in April and May from heat and after¬ 
wards from damp. 

The women were tasked along with men, and they could 
not suckle their children as they had no milk. Surely 
some thing can be done for them and the death rate reduced. 

As regards preventing the extreme mortality in cattle, 
the measures cannot be pronounced so successful. The 
failure was mostly due to the measures not being timely. 
Before any serious attempt was made to save cattle and 
other agricultural stock half of it was already gone. Ihe 
deficiency of fodder and in some places of water was mostly 
responsible for this result. There was ample grass in the 
reserved and other forests. But it was not got at in time and 
could not be easily distributed. Early in January last 
whem 1 travelled in Malsiras and Sangola talukas of 
Shelapur District I found on enquiries that the agricultur¬ 
ists had a very poor agricultinal stock. Jiater on that too 
must have very greatly diminished. In fact the agricul¬ 
tural stock was in very poor condition and died in enormous 
numbe rs in the affected districts leaving agriculturists cattle- 
leas. The provisions of the Code with respect to the checking 
of this mortality seem not very sufficient, and they should be 
altered in the light of the present experience. As regards 
economy, the measures therefore must be pronounced as 
generally satisfactory. There was much of it except at the 
beginning. The fines were strictly levied and the relief 
was confined to those who were in need of it. By the 
dakhla system some restrictions were put on 

drafting. Kesidenco in camp was made compulsory and 
owing to fear of exposure many people were kept at home. 
This restriction should have been done away wdth, in the 
rainy seas'm at least and where there were no huts ; but no 
heed seems to have been given to it. Generally it may bo 
observed that the opcrati'ms under the supervision of Public 
IVorks officers were more successful and economical than those 
under other civil agencies. I would, therefore, suggest that 
in future that all famine works should be carried out by the 
Public Works agency alone. I may observe that the at¬ 
tempt should be to centralize the power and do away with 
decentralization as much a,s possible. It is likely to tend to 
more economy and to produce good results. More atten¬ 
tion than hitherto should also bo given to chocsing works 
of utility. Th(“y would be found more economical in the 
end. 

Ill and IV. Under this head I may note that the task 
system of exacting w'ork from famine labourers is faulty. 
Ik-sides the tasks allotted are very heavy, and the effect natur¬ 
ally is less work and less wages. The following tabls 
illustrates the tasks that were generally exacted on several 
relief works:— 


1 

Work. 

A. clabs 1 
males. 

B class j 
males. 

Work. 1 

J 

' A class 
females. 

B clafis 
feniBles. 

1 

MetnI- 
breaking, j 

8 to JO 
cubic 

feet, 

1 

1 6 to 8 
cubic 
feet. 

Metal [ 
breaking. 1 

6to8 
cubic 1 
feet, j 

4 to 6 

cubic 

feet. 


With regard to this it may be observed that the task 
system in the actual working overlooks the difference be¬ 
tween a professional labourer and an unprofcssipnal one. A 
labourer w'ho is used to the kind of work that is demanded 
of him would be able to put in the requisite amount of 
work with ease. But it would be very difficult for one who 
is not used to such work to put in even the three-feurths 
of that of the professional. In order to satisfy myself I have 
seen at Velapore working 4 males each of A, B, and C classes, 
4 females each of the same classes, and 6 children who 
brought small stones. 

I found that if these 30 men, women, and children be 
employed for two hours incessantly, they arc only able to 
turn out about 10 to 12 cubit feet. That means that 24 men 
and women in equal numbers in 10 bom’s will turn cut at the 
most 60 cubic feet of metal, and that too with the help of 
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6 cliildrpn. I ■would, therefore, suggest that, wherever pos¬ 
sible, piece-work system should be introduced so that the 
ncople might bo free to go about and also be able to put in 
a reasonable amount of day’s work. 

As regards works the works done were mostly metal- 
breaking and road-making which, to say the least, in 
no way prevent or mitigate the effects of future droughts. 
Later on tanks were taken up, but when too late. I 
believe that metal-breaking is chosen not with a view 
to economy, but probably on account of unpreparedness 
and its suitability to all and sundry at any time. I 
think to choose works on such principle is a mistake. 
The proper principle which should decide any work being 
taken up in preference to another should be economy in the 
end and e^y relief present and future. Larger tanks and 
canal projects shonid be included more in the famine pro¬ 
grammes than hitherto. Only such works should be done in 
a famine as will tend in some way to mitigate the effects of 
drought in future. Metal-breaking is not economical, for the 
work is not so easy to all as is commonly stipposed. Also 
because metal that is broken may not be used up and will 
most probably -weather and fall to powder by the time it 
comes to be used. This is not an idle statement. I may cite 
here as an instance of the metal that was collected and heaped 
in the famine of 1877-78 on the Akolner and ?7agar road in 
the Ahmednagar District has disappeared. It being only 
traceable in fields and small nullahs. This must have 
happened in many places. Too much road-making cannot 
also be recommended. For roads simply come in the place 
of country tracks which served pretty usefully before. We 
have had enough roads in almost all the districts in this 
Presidency which are likely to be affected by famine, and 
which are styled as famine tracts. Railways are costly and 
require at least two-thirds mors funds to finish afterwards and 
so cannot be recommended and besides they arc not so good 
palliatives against future droughts as small canals and tanks. 
Large irrigation works should not be taken up wholesale. 
For it _is said that they work best when there is plenty of 
water, in other words, when they are least needed and tiie cost is 
enormous. On the other hand small canals and tanks if under¬ 
taken on a large scale, would be more beneficial and economical; 
moreover when famine once breaks out Government must 
save life where possible, and such works are the least ob- 
jectionablo form of relief. Thej minimize the necessity for 
chanty. Of course, it is conceded that relief works are of no 
immediate use for an existing famine ; but if they consist of 
irrigation, such works may bo useful for growing grain in the 
future. The present railway lines would be sulficient for 


can-ying produce to famine tracts. But it is patent that 
neither will at once cause the desert to blossom. 

In dealing with the question how best to prevent and 
alleviate the distress of famine the usual rule that the first 
steps count for much stands prominently. An adequate 
graro of the situation immediately after the first symptoms 
of famine appear, followed by energetic and sympathetic 
measures, would save many a man who would otherwise 
perish for want of food, and fi'om the diseases which privations 
produce. One secret of the success whereby a great famine 
like that of the last can be overcome is the promptitude with 
which the trouble is grappled with and the rapidity with 
which the remissions and suspensions of revenue are made. 
The possibility of famine is now well nigh certain and 
even the occurrence can be predicted with some exactness. 
The several Famine Codes are documents drawn up with 
care. The firat thing therefore which should be done to 
^apple with famine is to make the copies of the Code available 
in the hands of the people concerned to apply it in 
practice. This done the public and the subordinate ex¬ 
ecutive officers would have knowledge of the contents 
of the Famine Relief Code and would be better equipped 
to cope with famine and check in the beginning fear¬ 
ful results which otherwise genei'ally happen. The next 
step is to take immediate steps to send additional subor¬ 
dinates to give aid to those who are overworked. Relief Mamlat- 
dars, additional Relief Circle Inspectors, Medical Suboi’dinate 
staff. Engineering Subordinate officers and additional police 
shonid be organized and employed with promptitude ; the 
next stop is to take all the measures mentioned in the Code. 

As to precautionary measures foremost among the means 
whereby ^riculturists and others can be so sti'engthened 
as to resist with less suffering and far heavier pressure 
droughts and famines, stands what may he called the creation 
of a vast mass of readily convertible and easily transferable 
agricultural property, and the most imporliant measure there¬ 
fore is the expediency of fixing for ever the public demand 
on land and thus converting the cxi.sting settlement into a 
settlement in perpetuity. The fixity in the Government 
demand on land does invariably lead to agricultural pros¬ 
perity whence arises in a country like India national wealth, 
the surest and must prolific source of State income and an 
unfailing antidote to arrest the effects of famine. It is 
true that no human power can stay the approach of famine 
by making the skies pour down rain at the right season 
and in the right place. But as prevention is better than 
cure surely something can be done by resorting to permanent 
settlements of land revenue. 
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QUESTIONS DRAWN UP BY THE COMMISSION FOR THIS 
GUIDANCE OF WITNESSES. 


As TO THB BXTBNT AND 8BVBHITT OF THB DISTBBgg. 

1. In yonr what wag the area affected and itg 

population P 

2. To what was the distress dne ? To local failure of the 
rains and of the harFests, or to abnormally high prices, or 
both P 

3. (o) Describe the extent to which the rains and the 
harvests dependent on them, failed, as compared with the 
normal state of things. 

(b) Were prices of food-grains much higher than in other 
years ? ^ Were they as high as, or higher than, those expe¬ 
rienced in past famines P 

4. Up to the time of the failure of the rains, what had 
been the condition of the affected area P Had preceding 
seasons been favourable or the reverse ? 

B. Under normal circumstances may the population of 
the affeoted area be considered to en;ioy a fair measure of 
material well-being P Is there any section of the population 
in it which from special causes is ordinarily in an unsatis¬ 
factory and precarious condition P Is it relatively large ? 

6 . Is the agriculture of the affected area specially depen¬ 
dent on timely and sufficient rain, owing to any peculiarities 
of soil, crops, absence of facilities for irrigation, or the like P 

7. To what extent has the population of the affected area 
reserves of money or food for its suppoi-t in the event of 
failure of one or more consecutive harvests ? What sections 
of the population have not such reserves, and what propor¬ 
tion of the total population of the afiocted area is so situ¬ 
ated P 

8 . How does the late distress compare 'in respect of its 
extent and severity with that experienced in any other 
famine of recent years in the same locality P 

9. Is there any reason to suppose that the extent of crop 
failure, or the degree of distress, or the absence of rraonroes 
on the part of the people, was under-estimated or over¬ 
estimated on the present occasion at any point of time P 
If this was the case, did it affect the character or amount of 
relief provided P 


As TO IHK SFTFIOIBNCr AND BCONOJIT OF THB BBIIBF 
UBAgUBBS. 

10. The Famine Commission of 1879 appear to have held 
the opinion that the number of persons on relief in the worst 
months of a famine ought not to exceed 15 per cent, of the 
population of the affected tract (paragraph 75). Does this 
standard coincide with your experience P Is it liable to 
be exceeded in particular tracts, while being a fairly 
correct standard of relief as applied to the whole of the 
affected area in a province, some portions of which would 
be less distressed than others P 

11. How do the relief figures of your in the late 

^ district 

famine compare with the standard of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion P If there are cases in which the standard was largely 
departed from, can yon account for them P 

12. Having reprd to what you consider to he a fair 
standard of relief under given conditions, do you think that 

in any part of your the proportion of the total popu¬ 

lation relieved was larger than was neceasary to prevent loss 
of life or severe suffering ? Were persons relieved who were 
not really in need of relief P And, if so, to what do you 
attribute this P 

13. On the other hand, were there any cases in which a 
larger proportion of the population might have been relieved 
consistently with the object of saving life and preventing 
great suffering P If so, what was the reason P Was it due 


the ^ attitude of the people themselves, or to defective or 
insufficient or ill-adapted relief arrangements P 

relief arrangements were defective, insufficient 
or ill-adapted in any cases, was the cause of this circum¬ 
stance avoidable or not P 

15. Judged by the mortality of the famine period, has 
the relief given been successful in its object? If the 
mortality has been in excess of the normal, is there reason 
to think that this might have been prevented by more exten¬ 
sive or more timely relief measures P 

16. Were any changes made at any point of time in the 
Mheme of relief which was followed by a large decrease or 
incroMe in the numbers on relief ? Do you con.sider that 
such increase or decrease was a direct or indirect result of 
such changes, and that they had the effect of excluding from 
relief persons really to need, or of bringing on to relief 
persons who did not really require relief P 

17. Can any connection between such changes of system 
and the death-rate be traced ? 

18. The Famine. Commission (paragraph 111) considered 
that the best safeguard against profusion on the one hand 
and insufficient assistance on the other was to be found in 
proscribing self-acting tests by which necessity may be 
proved. Do you consider tliat this principle has been 
observed to the fullest practicable extent in the late famine 
so far as your experience goes P 

19. The chief test was held by the Commission (paragraph 
111 ) to be the exaction of labour from all those from whom 
labour can reasonably be required, the labour being to each 
case commensurate with the labourer’s powers, and the wage 
not being more than sufficient for the purpose of mainten¬ 
ance. In the late famine, were all persons who could do a 
reasonable amount of work required to work as a condition 
of receiving relief P 

20. The phrase " who can do a reasonable amount of 
work ” was intended by the Famine Commission (paragraphs 
13il and 146) to include women and children, so far as they 
are healthy and capable of labour. Have these classes of 
persons been subjected to the labour test to your province P 

21. The Famine Commission (paragraph 111) considered 
that if this principle bo observed, the numbers of destitute 
persons to whom the tost of labour could not be applied 
would be “comparatively small." What has been your ex¬ 
perience in the late famine as to the numbers of persons 
relieved, otherwise than through the operation of a labour 
test, in comparison with ( 1 ) the total popnlation of the 
affected tract; ( 2 ) the numbers relieved on works. Have 
they been comparatively small? If not, what is the ex¬ 
planation? 

22. With regard to the labour-test, have the conditions 
of the task and the wage been such as to constitute a strin¬ 
gent test of necessity? Has the task been a full one, 
considered with reference to the working capacity of each 
person P Has the wage been more than a bare subsistence 
wage, regard being had to the fact that it was open to the 
several members of a family to obtain separate relief. 

23. The Famine Comraiasion (paragraphs 128 and 146), 
while objecting to a “ distance test,” as a condition precedent 
to a person being received on a relief work, considered that 
one laige work to each sub-division would prove sufficient, 
and that most of the workers would find it necessary to 
reside on the work. Have the relief works been more 
numerous than this, and have the workers as a rule resided 
on them or not? Is residence upon a relief work disliked 
by the people, and does it constitute an effective and a fair 
twt of necessity P 

24. Can you give statistics showing the highest percent¬ 
iles on the total population of persons relieved on works 
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(“ dependants ” being exclnded) attained in tbe period or 
periods of maximnni pressure P 

25. How do these percentages compare with those attained 
in previous famines? If tliey are considerably higher, what 
is the explanation P 

26. It has been alleged that in the present famine the 
people have resorted to relief works with greater eagerness 
and at an earlier stage of distress than in previous famines. 

1 s this your experience, and if so, do you consider this due 
to the greater liberality of the terms of relief as compared 
with those in force in former famines, or can you assign any 
other reason P 

27. Was “gratuitous relief” mainly given through^ the 
medium of poor-houses in which residence is a condition 
of relief, or in the form of cooked _ food in kitchens where 
residence was not a condition of relief, or by means of doles 
of grain or of money to persons in their homes P 

28. The Ifamino Commission (paragraph 140) recognised 
tliat the “ village system,” or the grant of relief in the 
homes of the people, involved “ the risk of a too free grant 
of relief.” Do you consider that the risk was effectually 
prevented, and that gratuitous home relief was strictly con¬ 
fined to persona who were in veal want and who belonged 
to the classes specified in your Code P 

29. Has gratuitous home relief been given more largely 
and at an earlier date in this than in any former scarcity P 
If so, give the reason and say whether the change has been 
beneficial. Has it saved lives and kept villages and house¬ 
holds together P On the other hand, has it in any way 
demoralised the people, by making them more ready to 
accept charity, or by weakening the moral obligation of 
mutual assistance P 

30. State the gross cost of direct famine relief in your 
prmnoe _ State the number of persons relieved (in terms 

dibtnot . t • 

of units of one day's relief), and the cost of relief per unif 
Compare the cost with the cost of relief in previous faming- 
Having regard to the comparative severity of the late dis¬ 
tress, has relief been economically administered on the pre¬ 
sent occasion ? 

31. What indirect relief, in the form of loans or suspen¬ 
sions and remissions of land revenue, has been given ? Can 
yon say how the amount of such relief compares with similar 
relief given in former famines P 

33. What is the net result of the famine, alleviated as it 
has been by relief measures, on the economic condition of 
the population of the distinguishing between the 

land-owning class, the cultivating non-proprietary class the 
agricultural labourers, and the trading and artizan classes P 
Have these classes respectively been permanently injured, or 
will they speedily recover their former position f 

33. Is there any important matter in which the scheme of 
relief-measures prescribed by the Code is seriously defective, 
or fails to meet the requirements of a particular class or 
particular classes of the community. 


As TO THE ABEANOEMENTS EXISTING FOE ASCEBTAINING 
THH IMMINENCE OF SCABCITT. 

34. Do you consider that the arrangements existing in 
your province for ascertaining and reporting failure of rain¬ 
fall and crops are sufficient P Can you suggest any improve¬ 
ment on them P 

35. If no revenue village organisation, such as patwaris. 
Is maintained by the State in your province, how is inform¬ 
ation as to the cropped area and the condition of the crops 
ascertained P 

36. Can the crop-returns be relied on as regards (1) the 
area and kinds of crops actually sown : (2) the extent to 
which sowings have failed; (3) the condition of the crops P 

37. Are the returns obtained within a sufficiently early 
date after the crops have been sown to be a guide, when dis- 
ti’ess is apprehended, to the extent of the apprehended dis¬ 
tress P 

38. In the late famine were tbe relief arrangements of each 
district largely based on the agidcultural information given 
by these returns ? 


As TO THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE PBESCBIPTIONS OF THE 

Pbovincial Famine Code hate been depabtbd 
FROM OB Have been found to be ijnsuitabib. 

39. Please describe each different measure of State relief 
used during the late famine or scarcity in your (province, 
distinct or charge, according to the grade or status of the 
witness). What measures of private relief were also in 
operation P 

40. What opportunities did yon have of gaining a practi¬ 
cal knowledge or experience of the working of these mea¬ 
sures P 

41. Which, if any, of these measures were not Code mea¬ 
sures, i.e., not authorised by the Local Famine Code as it 
stood before the famine began ? 

42. Were any of the Code measures not used in the late 
famine, or abandoned after trial P 

43. In working Code measures of relief, what material 
departures were made in practice from the detailed provisions 
provided for such measures in the local Code P Please to 
answer this separately for each measure, and explain the 
reasons for the departures, and give yonr opinion as to their 
sufficiency. 

44. State the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
each measure you have seen used (A) primarily with regard 
to relief of distress and saving of human life, (B) secondarily, 
with regard to economy. 

45. Can yon suggest any improvement of the measure* 
you have seen used, or any other measures wliich you think 
ouglit to have been used ; or which ought to be tried in the 
case of future famines or scarcities ? 

46. State tbe particular combination of measures which 
yon would recommend, with regard to both the considerations 
mentioned in the penultimate question for the tract liable to 
famine which you know best. 

47. If yon know any other tract or tracts liable to famine 
for which some other combination would be better, please 
describe those tracts, and tlie combinations you have in mind. 

48. Which measures were most approved by tlio general 
opinion (A) of tbe different classes in distress ; (B) of the 
intelligent natives not themselves in need of relief P 

49. Have you any other criticisms to express on the mea¬ 
sures of relief used in the recent famine ; or any other re¬ 
commendations or opinions to advance which yon think may 
prove useful in the case of future famines ? 


As TO belief works. 

J. —Extent to which worhs of publio utility may be 
available as relief works. 

* 50. State the number of relief works charges under the 
Public Works Department and Civil officers, respectively, at 
the time when attendance on relief works was a maximum, 
under each of the following classes:— 

(а) Roads. 

(б) Village tanks. 

(c) Impounding reservoirs. 

id) Canals. 

(e) Railways or tramroads. 
if) Miscellaneous works. 

*61. What was the total length in miles of new roads 
constructed as famine relief works— 

(i) nnmetalled, 

(ii) metalled. 

63. What do you estimate as tbe average number of day 
units of labour that can be employed per mile of each claaa 
of road, tbe work in the case of (ii) including the oiliection 
and consolidation of metalling, and collection of a reserve 
supply for five years P 

63. Do yon think that all the roads constructed as relief 
works will be of permanent service to the community, and 
that they will be effectively maintained in future, or that 
they will probably be abandoned as soon as they fall into 
disrepair P 

64. If the roads now constructed are all regularly main¬ 
tained, do yon consider that there will still be room for new 
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rc«dg, should it ba necessary a few years hence to open 
relief works ; and if so, what length of new roads could be 
proposed in the districts principally affected in the late 
famine P 

55. What is your opinion of the value of metal coUeetion 
as a means of employment of relief labour ? 

56. Has metal been collected for existing or projected 
roads in the late famine in excess of probable requirements 
for the next five or ten years P 

57. What is your opinion of the value of village tanks as 
a form of relief work— 

(i) as a means of employment of relief labour ; 

(ii) as a means of permanently benefiting the villa¬ 

ges in which they are constructed P 

* 68. What is the total number of village tanks that have 
been excavated or deepened or enlarged as relief works under 
Public Works and Civil agency, and the approximate number 
of day units employed p 

69. What was the average number of workers for whom 
employment could daily be provided in a satisfactory way 
on an ordinary village tank P Can you make any sugges¬ 
tion for securing strict supervision over small and neces¬ 
sarily scattered tank works, or for preventing the whole 
population of the village from applying for work on the 
tank because it is at their doors P 

80. Has the number of possible village tanks been 
exhausted by the recent famine works, or can we rely upon 
again being able to employ large numbers on such works on 
the recuiTence of famine, say within 20 years P 

61. In what districts have impounding reservoirs been 
constructed P 

82. Can such works in these districts bo regarded as in 
any way a protection against famine, or as Increasing the 
powers of resistance against famine of the community for 
whose benefit they are constructed P 

63. Is there a prospect that many impounding resei-voirs 
could be advantageously oonstruotod iu these dislvicts as 
relief works in future famines, if projects wore deliber¬ 
ately investigated beforehand, and on the assumption that 
the cost of their construction must in any case bo expended 
in some form or another, for the purpose of relieving 
distress ? 

* 64. What irrigation works, other than impounding 
reseivoirs, have been constructed as relief works during the 
late famine, and what has been the approximate expendi¬ 
ture incurred on them as relief works P 

* 65. What expenditure will be required on them, on 
Biib-heads of construction (such as laud, masonry works, eto.), 
that are of little use for purposes of relief works, before the 
works can be completed and made available for irrigation P 

* 66. What is the area that these works may be expected 
to irrigate usually in ordinary years, and will the area 
that may be anticipated in years of drought be greater or 
less than may he expected in ordinaiy yeare P 

If any such works were constructed in former famines, 
have the anticipations of their utility been fulfilled P 

67. Do you know of any irrigation projects that can be 
usefully investigated with the object of providing employ¬ 
ment for relief labour in future famines, and with the 
prospect that the cost of maintenance will he covered by an 
increase in the revenue that may be attributable, either 
directly or indirectly, to the works proposed P 

* 68. Under what arrangements with the Kailway admin¬ 
istration interested have feeder railways or tramways been 
undertaken as relief works 

* 69. Generally, do you think it would be possible, after 
careful investigation by competent officera, to prepare a pro¬ 
gramme of largo and useful public works that might be put 
in hand in future famines in preference to petty works, 
such as have been carried out during the recent famine, the 
conditions being— 

(a) That much of the expenditure on such portions 
of the work as can be carried out by relief 
labour will have to be inouired in any case 
for the purpose of affording adequate relief to 
the distressed population, and that, if not 
incurred on the works proposed, will be incur¬ 
red on others of a less useful character. 


(5) That the cost of future maintenance of the 
work will either be covered by the gross 
lovenne that may be expected from it, or, if 
the work will not produce revenue, will not 
be out of proportion to the public benefits 
anticipated from its construction, or beyond 
the moans of the authority that will be res¬ 
ponsible for such maintenance. 

(c) That the completion of the work will not involve 
an expenditure on materials or other items 
out of all proportion to the expenditure to be 
incurred on items that can be carried out by 
relief works, except when the work, as a whole, 
is Hkojy to prove remunerative, or when its 
execution sooner or later has been decided on, 
in the interests of the jinblic, and without 
reference to the ncoes-sity for providing em¬ 
ployment for relief labourere. 

70. What arc the provisions of the Provincial Famine 
Code regaining the maintenance of a programme in each 
distnet of famine relief works, with sanctioned plans and 
estimates P Has the Code been in practice observed, and 
were plans and estimates for the works entered in the dis¬ 
trict programmes ready prepared when distress appeared? 
If plans and estimates were not ready, what was the 
reason P 


JZ. to large and small morlcst and the distance 
test. 

71. What, in your opinion, is the greatest distance at 
which the distressed inhabitants of a village may be induced 
to attend relief works— 

(а) when they return every night to their villages; 

(б) when accommodation is provided on the relief 

works P 

72. Do you think it would be practicable to withhold 
relief from all fairly able-bodied labourers who refused to 
attend relief works at the distances stated iu reply to the 
last question ? 

73. Would you recommend conveying relief labourer 
long distances of over 100 miles by 'rail or steamer to any 
large public works on which there is a strong demand for 
labour, or_ in which their labour could be very usefully 
employed, in preference to employing them near to their own 
homes on petty works of little use to any one, and the 
construction of which would never be contemplated, except 
for the purpose of affording employment for distressed 
labourers? 

74. In the late famine has residence on the works been 
the rule or the exception P 

75. Has residence been made a definite condition of relief, 
or has it incidentally resulted from the small number of 
relief works open and the distance of them from the homes 
of the majority of the workere P 

76. Are you in favour of making residence obligatory, or 
of indirectly inducing it by concentrating the works ? Have 
yon any evidence that when such a test is not enforced, the 
relief works attract many persons not actually requiring 
relief P Do you consider that a high task and low rate of 
wage are in themselves sufficient tests ? 

77. Is residence on the works so distasteful to the people 
that they will undergo extreme privation before they submit 
to it P Can you point to any instances in which this feeling 
has prevented relief offered under condition of residence 
from being effectual ? Or any in which it has passed away 
or become less intense after a short trial P 

77A. Within your own observation is the objection to go 
long distances for work or to reside on relief works so strong 
in particular localities or with particular tribes or castes as to 
prevent relief offered under sueh conditions from being 
effective? 

78. If famine were widespread in the province, would the 
disposable establishments be large enough to supervise works 
80 numerous and so arranged as to allow the majority of the 
workers to return dally to their homes P 

79. To enable relief workers to come to a relief work daily 
from homes several miles distant and yet to earn the full 
famine wage, have reductions for “ distance ” been made in 
the ta.sk of such pereons ? Refer the Commission to the 
rules (if any) on the subject, and explain how they were 


Note. —Questious marked with an asterisk (*) may be answered by one officer specially deputed for the purpose, or, if the 
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worked. Were such “ reductions ” allowed when hutting 
accommodation was provided on the works P What precau¬ 
tions were possible to prevent distance being overstated, 
especially in the case of those who did not return to their 
homes every night, but found shelter in adjacent villages? 

80. What was the cost of hutting accommodation per 
worker P 

81. Did the cold and discomfoi’t attendant on residence on 
the works afiect the health of the people ? 

82. Was it necessaiy to provide blankets and bedding for 
the people in consequence of residence being enforced P 

83. Is the proportion of “ dependants ” relieved on the 
relief works less when works are small and numerous than 
when they are large and few ? How do you account for 
thisP 


III. — Task-work and piece-work.* 

84. What was the proportion of labourera employed on 
task-work and piece-work, respectively, on the relief works 
under your charge, during the late famine P 

85. Are you of opinion that piece-work is suitable for the 
employment of relief labourei-s in all cases P 

86. If not in all eases, do yon think that it is snitable in 
any ? If so, specify the conditions under which you would 
generally recommend its introduction. 

87. Do you consider the objections taken by tbe Famine 
Commission (paragraph 133) to piece-work as the predomi¬ 
nant form of relief on works are overetated, or can be 
removed or lessened by administrative expedients ? Or that 
they are on tlie whole less important than those which in 
your experience may be urged against task-work ? 

88. What arrangements would you recommend on works 
carried out under the piece-work system for labouroi's who 
might be too weak or incompetent to earn a subsistence 
wage at the rates offered, but are nevertheless not sufficiently 
helpless to be proper recipients of gratuitous relief, either on 
the works or in their own villages ? 

89. "Would you propose any arrangements limiting the 
amounts to be earned on piece-work by expert and able- 
bodied labourers who might be able to execute far higher 
tasks than those assumed as the basis for the piece-work 
rates P If so, state what aiTangcments you would propose. 

90. What is the size of the party to which you would 
make single payments for the work done, e.g., in the case of 
earthwork how many diggers, with their own complement of 
carriers, would you put into one gang, or what would be the 
average number of diggers and carriers togetlier forming a 
gang, and to whom a single payment should be made ? 

91. Are you of opinion that if payment for work done is 
made to the head of such a gang, as is refoiTcd to in the 
previous question, the amount paid will fairly be distributed 
by him among the members of the gang ? Have complaints 
of unequal or unfair distribution been common when this 
system has been adopted ? 

92. Can you give any idea of the reduction that may be 
made, both in numbers and cost of speoisl establishment, by 
the substitution of piece-work for task-work ? 

93. Do you think there would generally be any difficulty 
in inducing the people to attend works on the piece-work 
system if works on the task-work system have not been 
previously opened f 

94. What is in your opinion the most convenient system 
of classifying relief labourers when employed on task-work ? 

96. What wage would you propose for each class in terms 
of the grain staple in general consumption by the chisses 
from which labourers are drawn, expressed in chatiaks ? 

96. Is it necessary to maintain the alternative system 
given in the Famine Codes under wnioh wages may be 
calculated according to the cost of the component parts of a 
day’s ration ? 

96A. Would you propose a different task and wage for 
men and women within the same class P 

97. How would you classify, task and remunerate 
children— 

(i) above 12 years of age, 

(ii) below ditto. 


98. What do you consider the minimum age at which 
children should be employed as workers ? 

99. Wliat penalties would you propose for labourers who 
fail to perform the task set them, and how would you en¬ 
force them? 

100. Are the present restrictions as to lining below the 
minimum wage necessary or expedient ? 

101. Have considerable bodies of relief workers been on 
the minimum or D wage for a continuous period ? Has it 
resulted in enfeebled health P 

102. Are you in favour of allowing all labourer to earn 
something in addition to the normal wage proposed in your 
reply to question 12 in the performance of a task in excess 
of the normal P 

103. Are you iir favour of paying a wage on Sundays, or 
one rest day in seven, and if allowed, what condition as to 
previous attendance would you propose as ontitliirg to a rest 
day wage ? 

104. Do you consider it possible to introduce a standard 
task for all carriers as suggested in paragraphs 9 and 10 
aud in Appendix I of Mr. Hlgham's Keport on the Manage¬ 
ment of Kelief Works P 

10-5. Do you think that the formula proposed in Appen¬ 
dix I of Mr. Hlgham’s Keport for determining a reditcerf 
level, in which allowance is made for the initial effort in each 
trip, for the vertical lift, and for the actual horizontal level 
is one that may be generally accepted for the purpose of a 
meiisnre of the work done by caniers. If not, what modi¬ 
fication of the formula would you propose ? 

106. Assuming that the reduced level is calculated as 
proposed in Mr. Higham’s formula, or in any modified form 
of it that you mi'y prefer, what is the duty that you would 
assign to an ordinary famine carrier, the duty being the 
number of cubic feet carried in a day multiplied by the 
reduced level in lineal feet, the value suggested by Mr. 
Higham being 10,000 P 

107. Do you tliink it possible to instruct the works 
establishment ordinarily available on relief works to arrange 
for the disposition of labour so as to secure, at all times, the 
be.st proportion of carriers to diggers, that may be possible 
under the circumstances ; diggers being made to carry when 
the proportion of carriers is too low, and carriers being as far 
as jjossible employed in digging, even with reduced tasks, 
when carriers are in excess? 

108. What is in your opinion the best unit for task work, 
that is, the size of the party to whom a given task is allotted 
and all the membem of which should be liable to fine if the 
task is not performed P 

109. Do you know anything of what is called the Black- 

(for Beogal only.) s.vstein, and do you consider 

it preferable to oi'diiiary task-work 
or to piece-work ? If so, state your reasons P 

110. Have you had any experience in what has been called 

(North-Western ProTiuees the modified intermediate system, 

and if so, do you consider it pre¬ 
ferable to task-work under the system laid down in Xorth- 
Western Provinces Circular Ko. 18, dated 6th December 
1896, or to piece-work in wbii'h payment is made to the bead 
of a working party simply with reference to the quantity of 
work done, and without any reference whatever to the con¬ 
stitution of the party ? 

111. If yon consider this system preferable to the othei-s, 

(North-Western Provinues would you advocate its adoption on 

* _ all relief works, wiiatevev tl\e 

degree of the distress? If you consider it inapplicable in 
districts in which the distress is very acute, please state your 
reasons ? 

112. In what proportion have the adult male workeis 
.stood to tl)C women and children ? Has it varied greatly in 
different districts and in the same districts al° different 
periods? Has the_proportion differed in the same district 
aud at the same point of time on task-work and piece-work ? 

113. Can you account for the great preponderance of 
women and children on the relief works when these exceeded 
two-thirds of the whole number ? Did the adult males find 
private employment at wages in excess of the famine wage? 
If so, was it r'ealiy necessary for the State to support their 
wives and children? 

113A. When failure of (U’ops has caused great- rise of 
prices and expectation of famine in a district, but its circum* 


/c * It re dssirablo that the witnesses should have read the recommendations centained 
Questions 8a to 98 are intended only for witnesses who have had experience of piece-work. 


in Mr. Higliamk Final Note. 
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fltaneM are snch as not to jnstify the opening of relief works 
or even of test works, is it good policy to at once arrange for 
special employment of labour by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment on ordinary terms P Would such action enable large 
numbers of labourers to retain longer their independence 
and their full working power, and in that way would it 
stave off the time when large numbers become so pinched 
that private charity and mutual help cease, and famine relief 
becomes a necessity ? 

113B. After a famine has been ended by good crops and 
a fall of prices, is it sometimes advisable to make proviaon 
for special emplo-^ent of labour by the Public Works 
Department on ordinary terms in order to assist the very 
poor who have been left without resources, till a continuance 
of better times has completely restored them to their noi-mal 
condition P 

use. Under existing rules of account would expenditure 
incurred in the cases and under the conditions described in 
the two preceding questions be met from the budget pro¬ 
vision for orihnary public works, or would it be charged to 
Famine Belief P 

113D. Have you any suggestions to make with a view to 
giving more precision to the summary of “ Principles for 
regulating expenditure upon public works in time of 
famine,” circulated to Local Governments by the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Famine Circular No. 16—104-1 F., dated 
13th February 1897, or have you any criticisms to offer P 


• 126. In the case of task-work, would yon adopt the ptce 
unit for payments, or nay to the nearest pie, as worked out 
by the ready reckoner P 

• 126. Do you recommend that payments should be mads 
by independent cashiers or by the gang mnhandrs P 

127. Has it been the practice in any works to require 
chalan from civil or village officers before admitting new¬ 
comers to the works, and if so, do you consider it a desirable 
practice P What was done in such cases with labourers 
presenting themselves without a chalan P 

128. What is your experience in regard to members of 
aboriginal hill tribes P 

(i) Has there been much difficulty in inducing them to 

attend the works P 

(ii) When on the works, have they worked steadily, 

carried out their tasks and been amenable to dis¬ 
cipline P 

129. What are the maximum and minimum number of 
labourers that should form a single charge P 

180. Are you in favour of kitchens in all oases in which 
relief is given to non-working children P If not, under 
what circumstances would you recommend cash doles P 

• 181. What do you consider, as a result of your ex¬ 
perience, may be considered a fair ratio to the value of the 
work done if performed by ordinary labour at the ordinary 
rates of— 


IV.—Selations of Civil and Public Worlet Officert in 
connection Kith the management of relief Korks. 

114. Can you define the classes of relief works which 
niay in your opinion be most conveniently canded out by 
Civil and Public Works officers respectively r 

115. What powers of control, if any, do you think should 
be exercised by the Collector and Commissioner, respectively, 
in regard to the management of relief works wUch have 
been entrusted to the Public W orks Department P 


(i) the payments actually made to the labourers 

employed, including the Sunday or rest day 
wage ; 

(ii) the total ' cost of the work, including relief to 

dependants and all incidental charges P 

And support your opinion by statements showing tbs 
general results of all the operations under your charge P 

*182. Have you any suggestions to make on the question 
of famine accounts and returns P 


116. In the case of such works what are the matters for 
which, in your opinion, the Collector and the Executive Engi¬ 
neer, respectively, should be held responsible P 

117. Do you think it desirable that any powers of control 
reserved to the Collector in the case of works carried out 
under the agency of the Public Works Department should 
be delegated to or exercised by his Assistants P 

118. What class or classes of men do you think most 
suitable as officers in charge of a relief work camp, it being 
assumed that the services of all available Public Works 
officers and subordinates are required for setting out and 
supervising the work, conducting and checking the measure¬ 
ments, etc., and on the general duties of inspection and 
control P 

119. Do you consider that the officers in charge should, 
in the case of works carried out by the agency of the 
Public Works Department, be placed under the direct orders 
of the officers of that Department ? 

120. Do you think that the officers of the Public Works 
Department who are respoirsible for the execution and in¬ 
spection of relief works, can or should also undertake the 
oonnoi ot all other matters within the tcliof camp, such as 
the payment of labour, the conservancy arrangements, the 
management of kitchens, bazar arrangements, etc. P 

121. Do you think it necessary or desirable that either 
the officers in charge of relief camps, or the Inspecting or 
controlling officer's should be vested with magisterial powers 
for the mmntenanoe of order in the camp, and if so, to what 
extent P 

122. Was there any essential difference between the 
Kjateam of management adopted on works under Public 
Works and those under Civil agency P 

123. Do von consider that any of the works carried out 
by the Civil officers might, with advantage, have been trans- 
■ferred to the Public Works Department, or, vice versa, that 
any works were carried out by the Pubhc Works Depart¬ 
ment that should have been left in the hands of the Civil 
authorities P 


VIA.—Interference Kith the supply of labour to 
private employers. 

133. Have you received any complaints from the agents 

(For Gorormeut oBc.r. f 

oiij.) panics, contractors, planters, or 

other private employers, that the 
opening of relief works affected the supply of labour which 
they were desii'ous of employing P If so, give particulars of 
the complaints. 

134. Did you think there was any foundation for any of 
these complaints, and if so, was it possible to do anything to 
meet them P 

1.35. Were the wages or the rates per unit of work done 
paid by such employers in excess of the normal wages and 
rates in ordinary seasons, or did they follow in any way the 
rise in the price of grmn P 

136. Do you think the rates paid by the employers were 
insufficient to enable an ordinary able-bodied family accus¬ 
tomed to labouring on works to earn a bare subsistence at 
the market rates for grain that obtained P 

137. What arrangements, if any, would you propose in 
future famines to prevent relief works attracting labour 
that would otherwise go to private employers P 

138. Can yon say if relief operations were assisted in any 
way by the employment offered by private employers of all 
classes to able-bodied workers in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood other than professional earth-workers P Are yon 
aware whether any works were undertaken by them with 
this purpose which but for the existence of distress would 
have been postponed to more later date, or whether any 
special efforts were made or facilities afforded with the 
object of assisting in the relief of distress P 

139. Do you think it would be posable in future famines 
to utilize the agency of private employers in any way for 
the purpose of providing more extensive employment for the 
distress^ P 


V.—Other details of management. 

* 124. At what intervals do you consider that the pay¬ 
ments of wages should be made— 

(i) to labourers on task-work, 

(n) to those on piece-work P 


VIB,—Interference Kith the supply of labour to 
private employers. 


140. Do you consider that the supply of labour to the 
works under your control was 
only.)' 0 » ui injuriously affected by the open¬ 

ing of relief works in the neigh¬ 
bourhood or at a distance P 


by one officer gpeoiallv deputed for the purpose, or, if the Local Government 

^Xtion lElven^i Vo Province, or in‘^re^y to the Qovernmeutof India’s 

Jiesolution (iiovenue) JJo. 31, dated 25th October 1897, recorded on Mr. Higham’s Beport. 
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141. Did yon find It necessary to revise yonr rates after 
relief works had been opened P If so, give particulars of 
the rates before and after the opening of relief works, and 
compare them with those that you have paid in ordinary 
seasons for the same class of work. 

142. How far from yonr own works were the relief works 
which you consider interfered with the supply of labour? 

143. Have you made any complaints on the subject to 
any of the officer's connected with relief works, and if so, 
with what result P 

144. Do you consider that the establishment of the relief 
works complained of was necessai'y as a means of presei-ving 
life, or that without them the people who attended them 
could have found sufficient employment in yonr own works 
and elsewhere to earn at least a bare subsistence for them¬ 
selves and their dependants P 

146. If you consider that Government relief of some kind 
was necessary, do you think it would have sufficed to give 
it in some other form than relief works, or to have opened 
relief works on a different principle fi'om that actually 
followed? If so, state your views on these points. 


146. Do you think that it would have been possible to 
employ local labour in distressed districts upon works under 
your control, and to have obviated 
See paragraph 12 of Mr. necessity for Government relief 
HiSfbam*B notes on Central i . ‘i'l * 1 . 1 . t a 

Praviuces. works m the neighbourhood, if 

Government could have made 


arrangements for the sale of grain to all labourers on your 
works at privileged rates considerably below the market 
rate P 


charity quicker than would otherwise be the case, and tend 
to make the people cast their customary obligations for the 
support of the poor of the locality upon the State P 

162. Could some of the persons to whom gratuitous relief 
was given have been employed on light manual labour on 
relief works in or near their village ? 

163. Could such work have been provided by assisting the 
land-owners of the village to undertake the construction of 
tanks or roads or other village works ? 

164. ' Central kitchens, where cooked food is provided for 
all comers without any condition as to residence, have by 
some officers been preferred to gratuitous relief in the homes 
of the people, at least in the early stages of distress, or when 
distress is on the wane. What is your opinion on this 
point P 

165. What are the social and caste feelings of the people 
as to receiving cooked food in State kitchens? Would the 
substitution of kitchens for gratuitous relief in the form of 
grain or money doles, practically exclude, on account of these 
sentiments, certain classes from relief who really need it P 

166. Apart from the sentimental difficulty, would it be 
practicable to maintain a srufficient number of kitchens so as 
to be within the reach of all persons requiring gratuitous • 
relief? 

167. Was gratuitous relief given in the form of grain or 
of money P Which form do you prefer P 

168. Was it given in the actual homes of the people, or 
were they required to repair periodically to a central place 
to receive it P 


147. Have you any other remarks on the subject of relief 
works that you would like to lay before the Commission ? 

As TO GEATriTotra belief. 

148. What percentage of the population of the affected 
area was placed on gi-atuitous relief at the period of maxi¬ 
mum pressure ? 

149. Did the persons so relieved mainly belong to the 
agricultural classes resident in rural areas P 

IBO. Do you consider that all the persons thus relieved 
were incapable of work on a relief work, and were without 
relatives bound, and able to support them, and had no re¬ 
sources of any kind ? 

131. In ordinary years how are such peraons supported, 
and why should famine or scarcity throw them upon the 
State for support P 

162. Were the persons who received gratuitous relief in 
their homes chiefly women and children P To what extent 
did the women belong to the pardanashin class P 

163. Can any reliable estimate bo formed for a given 
tract of the number of persons requiring gratuitous relief 
in their homes during an acute famine P Will the numbers 
vary with the severity and stage of the distress P 

164. If the numbers of relief workers attending the 
relief works open in a district are small, may it be presumed 
that no great amount of gratuitous relief is required? 

165. In some provinces it appears to have been the 
practice to require the incapable poor who had able-bodied 
relatives to accompany the latter to the relief works and 
there to remain as “ dependants.” Do you approve of this 
practice as a test of nece^ity P 

166. Would you give gratuitous relief to an incapable 
person having an able-bodied relative bound to support him, 
who declines to go on to the relief work ? 

167. May it he presumed that gi'atuitous relief at home 
is very popular with the people, and thjit it is sought for by 
many who are not absolutely destitute or who are capable 
of labour on iho relief works P 

168. Was the circle and inspection organization at your 
disposal sufficiently strong, vigilant, and well-informed to 
restrict gratuitous relief to those who were incapable of 
work and would otherwise have starved P Describe the 
precautions taken. 


169. Within your observations was there much malversa¬ 
tion or extoition on the part of patwaris or other sub¬ 
ordinates employed in the distribution of gratuitous relief ? 
Were there any instances in which persons paid money, or 
surrendered part of the dole, in order to be placed on the 
gratuitous list P 

170. To what extent was the existing revenue or police 
organization by villages or larger groups utilized in ascer¬ 
taining the persons requiring home relief and afterwards in 
distributing such relief, and how far had it to be superseded 
or supplemented ? 

171. To what extent was gratuitous relief administered 
through voluntary unofficial agency ? 


As TO POOE-nOUBEB. 

172. Was the population of the poor-houses in your 

large at any point of time, or continuously so throughout 
the famine period P 

173. From what classes of tho community were the in* 
mates chiefly drawn P 

174. Did pci'sons of the better castes or of respectable posi¬ 
tion object to resort to the poor-houses for relief ? Would 
any degree of pressure have induced them to go there ? 

175. Compared with any experience yon may have had 
in former famines, do you think the people generally showed 
decreased reluctance in the late famine to accept poor-house 
relief? If so, to what do you attribute this ? 

176. Was the mortality of the poor-house population 
exceptionally high throughout the period, or in any parti¬ 
cular months? Can you account for thisP 

177. To what extent were the inmates of the poor-houses 
persons who had wandered from other districts within the 
province, or from other provinces, or from Native States P 

178. From tho physical condition of the persons entering 
the poor-houses and the distances they had come, what 
opinion did you form as to the severity of the famine, and 
the degree to which it had broken up households and caused 
wandering P 

179. Were any measures taken to keep down the popula¬ 
tion of the poor-houses by drafting to works or to their 
homes all who could properly be thug disposed of P Was 
this systematically or spasmodically done P 


159. Do you think that the successful administration of 
this form of relief requires a larger staff of supervising 
officers in the superior grades than any other kind of relief? 

160. Does the acceptance of such relief place any social 
or caste stigma upon the recipient ? 

161. Does the knowledge that gratuitous relief is given 
by the State lead to the iying up of private and village 


180. Is the poor-house ration prescribed by the Famine 
Code sufficient P Had the dietary to be varied in the case 
of weak and sickly persons P 

181. Are the rules and appendices of the Famine Code as 
to the management of poor-houses sufficiently explicit and 
detailed, and in all respects suitable P Can you point out 
any defects in them and suggest improvements P 
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182. Are legal powers required to enable relief officers or 
district authoriicB to send persons found bogging and 
wanderers without any means of support and persons who, 
being able, refuse to work at the relief works, to poor-houses, 
and to detain them there ? Was compulsion in this direc¬ 
tion in practice used P 

183. Were endeavours made to get work out of poor- 
house inmates, and with what degree of success P 

184. Had any compulsion to be used to detain persona in 
the poor-houses P Were the inmates free to leave when they 
chose P Wore the departures or escapes numoinns P 


As TO EELIET CENTBES. 

186. Was it found necessary to open relief centres where 
doles of grain or money were distributed, as an alternative 
to giving similar relief in the homes of the people ? Under 
what circumstances was this necessary P 

186. When relief centres wore thus established, was work 
exacted as a condition of relief from able-bodied persons P 
What kind of work was exacted P 

187. Did the attendance at relief centres tend to become 
unmanageably large ? Was the collection of large numbers 
of persons at such centres found to be productive of epi¬ 
demic disease P 

188. Does the expedient of relief centres as a substitute 
for village relief and an organized system of relief works 
in the early stages of distress commend itself to you P 

189. In your experience would it have been better to have 
completed the village relief arrangements and to have 
opened regular relief works at an earlier date than was 
actually the case, in localities where relief centres were 
resorted to ? 

190. Are there any special tracts of country or any 
particular conditions of the population which make relief 
centres preferable to village inspection and village relief 
and to regular relief works P 

191. Approximately what area was a relief centre 
expected to serve P 

192. Was voluntary unofficial agency available and util¬ 
ised to any large extent in the working of relief centres P 


As TO EBIIBF KITCHEKB. 

198. What Is your view of the functions of relief 
kitchens at which cooked food is supplied to destitute per¬ 
sons without the condition of residence P 

194. Are they required chiefly in connection with relief 
works for the non-working children and other dependants of 
relief workers, or may they advantageously be established 
elsewhere for the relief generally of the incapable poor P 

195. At the beginning or end of a famine to what extent 
is it expedient to substitute kitchens for gratuitous relief in 
the houses of the people ? 

196. Was cooked food given at the relief kitchens to all 
applicants, or only to those furnished with a kitchen ticket 
by an officer or village headman P 

197. When such kitchens became numerous, was strict 
supervision over the persons in charge difficult to maintain F 
Was there waste or misapplication of food P Wliat 
arrangements to prevent this were made P Were th« 
kitchens ordinarily placed under the direct charge of offi¬ 
cials, or of zamindars and other private persons P 

198. Is it preferable to relieve the non-working children 
and other “ dependants ” of relief workers by means of cooked 
food, or by money doles to the parents P In your ex¬ 
perience could parents to whom money was given for this 
object be trusted to expend it on their children P 


As TO nOANS TO C0LTIVATOBS AND lAlfD-HOlDBES. 

199. To what extent have State advances been made to 
land-owners and cultivators for land improvements, for seed- 
grain and cattle, and for subristence, in the late famine P 

200. In the case of money advanced for land improve¬ 
ments, have the recipients, as a rule, spent it on the object 
for which it was lent, namely, on the employment of labour? 
Or have they othenvise utilised it P 

201. Have the suihs advanced for cattle and seed been of 
much benefit to tbe cultivating classes ? Could more money 
have thus been advantageously spent P 


202. What periods for recovery have been fixed for the 
different classes of advances P 

203. Have advances been given to land-owners and culti¬ 
vators for purchase of food, and under what restrictions as 
to the amount advanced and as to the time of the year in 
which the advance was made P 

204. Do you approve of the principle of such subsistence 
advances, or do you think that cultivators requiring money 
for food should be required to submit to the self-acting 
test of accepting work on a relief work P 

205. Is it more economical to aid by such advances culti¬ 
vators who possess some property in land and cattle than to 
offer them work and wages P 

206. Would not every cultivator want to borrow instead 
of going to the relief works, and would not this mean a very 
large outlay by the State on loans, and an increase of in¬ 
debtedness among the cultivators P 


As TO srrsPBKsioiTB and bbmissions of iand-bevendb, 

207. To what extent has land-revenue been suspended or 

remitted in the parts of your affected by the late 

famine P 

208. Have measures been taken to secure that the relief 
thus given reached the cultivating tenant P Does the law 
provide for this P If not, is legal provision desirable P 

209. Has this form of relief been of much advantage to 
the land-owning and cultivating classes ? To what extent 
has it kept them from the relief works, or tended to prevent 
them from falling into debt P 

210. Do you think that the land-revenue which has bean 
suspended and not remitted will bo recovered without press¬ 
ing severely on the land-holders, should seasons be good P 

211. Will such recovery bo spread over several seasons by 
means of instalments P Will the corresponding rent sus¬ 
pended be distributed in similar instalments ? 

212. Does suspended rent carry interest P If so, ought It 
to do so P 

213. Has the Government power to direct suspension of 
tent on estates held free of land-revenue, when it directs sus¬ 
pensions of rent and revenue on revenue-paying estates P Is 
such power necessary P 

214. In regard to suspension and remission of land- 
revenue in temporarily-settled tracts, do yon think it might 
with advantage be made a general rule or practice that in 
regard to estates hold by seS-cultivating as distinct from rent- 
receiving owners, when the crop is reported to be, say, below 
a 4-anna one, and only sufficient to feed and clothe the 
owners and their dependants and cattle, the proper treatment 
is immediate remission, not suspension P 

216. Can you form any idea to what extent the private 
indebtedness of the land-owning and cultivating classes has. 
been increased tbrougb the famine ? Do the stamp or 
registration receipts indicate increased borrowing and more 
transfers of land r Has the borrowing in many cases been 
on a scale which must involve ultimate ruin to the bor¬ 
rower P 


As TO IHH dse made of FOBEBTS. 

216. What measures were taken to open State and private 
foresta to the people for grazing, or for collection of grass or 
leaves, or of edible fruits, roots and grass seeds ; and what 
was the effect of such measures P 

217. Do you think that the foresta might have been more 
fully made available for these purposes than was the case ? 

218. Weraany departmental operations undertaken for 
collection and despatch of compressed grass to the distressed 
tiacts, and with what result P 

219. What kind of food do the peoffie get out of the 
forests P 


Ab to obfhanb. 

220. How should orphans who have been maintained by 
the State during famine be disposed of at the end of a 
famine P 

281. In the case of orphans who, during tlie famine, 
have been temporarily made over by the relief oflfioers to 
private orphanages and payment made by the State for their 
support, should the Government continue its aid to tha 
private orphanages after the famine P 

2n2 
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Ag TO PSITATB CHABITABLB BBLIST Ag ATXIIIABT TO 
BTATE BELIBB. 

222. Have yon any Bnggcstidna to offer regar^ng the 
statement of the objects to which private subscriptions for 
relief of distress caused by famine may legitimately be 
applied as set forth in the Gazette of India of 9th Janu- 
avy 1897. 

223. Do you think any of these objects trench upon the 
field of Government relief operations P 

224. In view of the fact that during the currency of a 
famine the Government makes itself responsible as far as 
may be practicable for the saving of life by all available 
means in its power, do you consider the statement of the 
second object satisfactory; if not, how should it be 
modified ? 

226. Do you think the second object could properly be 
restricted (a) to the giving of clothing and other extra 
comforts to the orphans, and (5) to meeting the cost of their 
education in some usefv^l craft befitting their station in 
life and of their maintenance after the end of the famine P 

226. Are any special rules or measures necessary to 
prevent overlapping of charitable and Government relief 
under Object III; if so, what would you suggest P 

227. Do you consider the opening of grain shops, where 
wholesome food-grains would be sold at rates below the pre¬ 
vailing market rates, a legitimate method of giving relief 
to respectable persons with small fixed incomes who, though 
suffering great privations from abnormal rise in prices, 
would not accept purely gratuitous relief cither from 
Government or from the Charity Fund ? 

228. Is the opening of these cheap grain shops likely to 
interfere with private trade, provided the benefit of them be 
extended only to a selected number of persons? Were 
such shops started in your district, and did they interfere 
with private trade P 

229. Are yon aware that the opening of these shops from 
the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund opemted to 
steady the market and to prevent fitful raising of rates P 

230. To render the help effective, do you think that the 
relief to broken-down agriculturists should not bo confined 
to the period when acute distress is subsiding, but tliat it 
should be given just before the commencement of the 
agricultural season, even though distress might then be at 
its height P 

231. What class of agrioulturista should generally be 
helped under Object IV P 

232. Do you think the Charity Fund could be properly 
applied in relieving agriculturists who are in a position to 
got statutory loans (tatcavi) from the Government ? 

233. Do you think it could be usefully spent in supple¬ 
menting takavi advances where they are not enough to 
meet all the agricultural requirements of the recipient, 
including the subsdstenoe of luinBelf and his family, during 
the interval between the sowing and the harvest P 

234. Do you consider the operations of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund as supplementary to Government 
relief have served a useful purpose; if so, in what way ? 

236. Can you describe briefly the nature and the extent 
of the relief granted from the Charity Fund in your 
province P 

236. Can you give the number of persons relieved under 
each object in your province P 

237. What form of relief under Object I was the most 
popular and evoked the greatest gratitude P 

238. What form of relief under Object III did the 
greatest amount of good at the smallest cost to the fund P 

239. Do you think it was right to spend the bulk of the 
fund in helping broken-down agriculturists P 

240. Do you think the expenditure of such a large 
portion of the fund under this head has, besides doing 
substantial good to the persons helped, resulted in great 
economic advantage to the country genemlly P 

241. Can you state what is the approximate area sown 
with aid from the Chai'ity Fund in your province P 

As TO Emiobants anb Waitdebbbs. 

242. What arrangements were made for the relief of 

starving wanderers ? Were the numbers of such wanderers 


so large as to attract attention P If so, to what causes wa* 
their presence due P 

243. Would there have been so much wandering had more 
works been opened or village relief or relief centres more 
largely extended P Is it possible by any relief methods to 
prevent jungle people, or people with whom it is a custom to 
migrate at certain seasons of the year, from wandering ? 

244. Was the death-rate of the sensibly affect* 

district 

ed by deaths among wanderers in poor-honses or on relief- 
works ? 

246. Were the wanderers persons ordinarily residing 

within yonr or were they from others 

district aiBtrwts, 

or from Native States P If from other or from 

districts 

Native States, why were they attracted to yonr ? 

246. Was any difference made in the treatment of 

wanderers from your own and those coming from 

other or from Native States P 

distticCA 

247. How do you think wanderers or emigrants from other 
proTipy es from Native States should hp dealt with P 

diatricts 

As TO THB HOBTALITY BUBINO TEE BAEINB 
BBBIDD. 

248. What was the ratio of deaths per thousand of popula¬ 
tion in the famine area of yonr for the five-year 

period 1891-96 preceding the famine P What was this 
ratio during 1896 and 1897 P 

249. How far has the higher ratio in the latter two years 
been duo directly to scarcity of food, or to the indirect 
effects of such scarcity P 

250. If, in spite of the privations consequent on scarcity 
of food, tWe has been little or no increase in the ratio of 
mortality, do you attribute this result entirely to the 
success with which the distress has been met by relief 
measures P 

261. In dry years, unaccompanied by scarcity, the health 
of the people, it is believed, is ordinarily very good and the 
mortality abnormally low P The year 1896 was an excep¬ 
tionally dry year, and as a consequence the mortality 
would presumably, under ordinary circumstances, have been 
below the average ; would it not seem reasonable to attri¬ 
bute to causes connected with scarcity not only all mortality 
in excess of the normal death-rate, but also the difference 
between the abnormally low death-rate of a year of light 
scanty rainfall and the normal death-rate of years of 
ordinary rainfall P Would not the compensating influence 
on the public health resulting from exceptional dryness 
of season tend to mask the full effects of scarcity of 
foodP 

262. On the other hand, an abnormally dry season often 
results in a short supply of potable water as well as to a 
concentration of impurities in such supply ; do you 
attribute any part of the excessive mortality during the 
period of famine to this cause of unhealthiness P Do you 
think that cholera may have been originated or intensified 
by this cause P 

253. Prevalence of bowel-complaints, dysentery and 
diarrhoea in communities leads to a suspicion that the food- 
supply is insufficient, or unwholesome or badly cooked. Did 
these diseases cause a high mortality in the famine area of 

yoEr and could their prevalence be ascribed to 

an insufficient or unwholesome dietary P 

254. Do yon consider the diet supplied to the different 
classes of relief-workers, to the poor-house inmates and to 
those fed at the kitchens, to have been sufficient to maintain 
the recipients in health ? Would you, as a result of your 
own observations, suggest any alteration in the s(»le 
of diet laid down in the Famine Code P 

256. Can you state the number of deaths which were 
directly due to starvation in yonr during the 

famine P Also the number of those who died indirectly 
from privation P Was the mortality greater amongst 
women than amongst men, and amongst children and the 
aged than amongst adults P Did parents frequently, 
under stress of want, neglect or abandon their children P 

266. Of the deaths due to starvation, how many can you 
enumerate which could have been prevented by the timdy 
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biterrention of the StateP Explain, if yon can, how in 
these esses the relief measures adopted by the State failed 
in sating life P 

267. Were, in your opinion, the measures of State relief 
defective either in principle or in their working F Do you 
think the mortality amongst the people in receipt of State 
aid was to any extent due to insanitary conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the relief camps, poor-houses, and food kitchens, and 
can you make any propasals with the object of securing 
improved sanitary conditions in future famines P Was 
eve^ practicable precaution taken to provide and protect 
against contamination pure water-supplies for relief-camps 
and poor-houses P 

263. Was the staff of Medical Officers and Hospital 
Subordinates sufficient during the famine, and were they 
provided with an adequate supply of medicines and medical 
comforts for the use of the sick P 


Irrigation, we assume, increases the productiveness 
of the soil ; it is also acknowledged to be concerned in 
the generation of malaria in many extensive tracts of 
the country. Malaria, we have proof, lessens the fecundity 
of the people. Do these facts suggest to you the involnn- 
tery establishment of an equilibrium between the popula¬ 
tion and the food production of iirigated tracts P Would 
such equilibrium, brought about in the way which thess 
facts suggest, be a result to be desired ? 


As TO THE OBDINABT POOD OP THE PEOPLE. 

273. In the tracts liable to famine in your which 

food-grains ordinarily used in their homes by well- 
to-do labourein and arti/.ans P Please answer separately, if 
necessary, for town and country and for winter and 
summer. 


As TO THE PBBSSUEB OF POPULATION. 

269. Has the population of your increased since 

the taking of the census of 1871 P If so, will you state 
what this increase has been from 1871 up to the end of 
1896, this latter being probably the latest year for which 
the complete figures are available P 

260. Is there any evidence of a continuous increase in 
the birth-rate or decrease in the death-rate P 

261. What has the average increase of population been 
per cent, per annum for each year included in the period 
mentioned P 

262. Do you attribute this increase solely to the natural 
and unrestrained fecundity of the people, or are there other, 
and if so what, additional causes P 

268. What effect on the growth of population in India 
would you assign to the enduring peace maintained within 
our borders, to the suppression of infanticide and widow¬ 
burning, to sanitary works and improvements, to the 
extension of vaccination, and to the strenuous endeavour to 
prevent the loss of a single life in periodically reemring 
famines P 

264. Has the area under food-grains in your 
increased pari passu with the increase of population? 
Or has the food-producing capacity of the been 

increased by irrigation and improved methods of cultivation 
at a rate sufficient to meet the wants of the increasing 
population P 

266. What importance do you assign to this growth of 
population in bringing about in ordinary years an Increase 
in the price of food, and so rendering existence more 
difficult and precarious P 

266. Have the wages of the labouring classes increased 
as rapidly as the prices of their food-stufi ? 

267. Are _ increase of population and higher prices, 
unaccompanied by a corresponding rise in the wages of the 
working classes, indications of diminished stocks of food in 
the country? Would scarcity be likely to intensify more 
rapidly into actual famine under conditions of dearer food 
and a greater number of people earning low wages P 

268. The immediate effects of irrigation works and 
improved methods of cultivation being assumed to increase 
the production of food for man and beast, what, in your 
opinion, would their more remote effects be P Would they, 
in a population of great fecundity and exercising no 
restraint on such fecundity, tend to cause the people again 
to multiply up to the limit beyond which the soil could not 
further support them ? 

269. How would you propose to obviate this tendency of 
the growth of population to press close upon the amount of 
food available for its support ? 

270. In England we know that the same problem has 
been solved by emigration to lands in need of population. 
Could the same solution be applied to India P 

271. In Englaiid, unrestrained fecundity is confined 
mainly to the lower and more ignorant classes. The edu¬ 
cated classes, with certain exceptions, exercise control and 
foresight with regard to the number of children they bring 
into the world. Is education, witbin a measurable period 
of time, likely to pervade the millions of India to such an 
extent as to lead them to practise similar control and 
prevision P 


274. How many nieals do they eat in the day, and of 
what eatables and drinkables does each meal ordinarily 
consist P 

276. If any of the ordinary food-grains happen to be 
unprocurable, what other grains do they sometimes sub¬ 
stitute. 

276. Of these occasional substitutes, which do the people 
consider most and which least palatable and digestible r 

277. What do they say in objection to other grains which 
might probably be substituted, but which they practically 
never use P 

278. What food-grains were used in poor-houses and 

kitchens, and at relief works under your observation during 
the I'eoent famine P ° 

279. How many meals a day did the people get in poor- 
houses and kitchens, and of what eatables and drinkables 
did each meal consist. P 

280. What sort of complaints were made as to the kind 
of food or plan of meals P 

281. How does the diet given at famine relief poor-houses 
and kitchens compare with the authorized scale of prison 
dietP 


As TO POOD-ITOCK AND PBIOBS. 

282. Was the great rise in prices of the common food- 
grains, which occurred in September to November 1896, 
pd was more or less maintained for the next twelve months, 
in your opinion a reasonable rise P That is to say, was it 
fairly proportionate to the failure of harvests, lowness of 
local stocks, and cost of replenishing them P If you think 
the rise was more than reasonable, to what do you attri¬ 
bute it ? 

282A. In market towns which came under your observa¬ 
tion, was it possible to identify the persons who fixed the 
baz^r or current rates of food-grains declared from time 
to time P How far were these current rates strictly followed 
by the local retail traders P 

283. Do you think that the depreciation of the rupee in 
relation to gold which has been going on has any effect in 
the direction of making prices of food-grains jump up 
quicker and higher than formerly when crop failures occur P 
Has there been a permanent rise in the average price of 
food-grains in India within the last twenty years P Has 
the rise been greater in respect of some kinds of grain than 
of others P 

_ 283A. What was the difference in prices prevailing in the 
distressed area under your observation, and in prices in 
neighbouring districts where the crops had not failed to 
such extent as to make relief necessary P Did the differ¬ 
ence appear natural and reasonable in degree P 

284. What material fluctuations of prices of grain occur¬ 
red in the 12 months after Ist November 1896 in the dis¬ 
tressed area under your observation P To what did they 
scem due, and was the trade sensitive P That is. did grain 
flow in quickly and freely in response to each rise of price 
from accessible markets where prices were lower P If not, 
state what in your opinion were the reasons or obstacles 
which impeded the activity of trade P 

» 286. In the distressed districts under your observation, 
could the towns-people and villagers, who had money but 
no private stocks of their own, at all times buy their cus¬ 
tomary food-grains and condiments at the rates quoted 
in the nearest grain marts, or had they sometimes to pay 
much Hgher P 
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286. Were the people in receipt of relief in the Bhapo of 
cash at works or in the village, always able to buy grwn at 
the rates supposed to be current P 

287. Were food-grains of the common kinds exported 
from distressed tracts under your observation while the 
high prices prevailed P If so, was this dne to still higher 
prices elsewhere, or to want of capital for largo purchases 
in distressed tracts or some other reason V 

288. Were fortunes made in the grain trade during the 
high prices P If so, by what classes and by what sort of 
tr^e or speculation ? Was it genuine buying to put on 
the market, or of the nature of time bargain or specula¬ 
tion for a rise P 

289. Were the grain pits or godowns of the grain dealers 
for the most part opened and largely depleted at the close 
of the distress, or were many unopened and most but 
little depleted P 

290. In distressed tracts under your observation had any of 
the cultivators and land-ownore what may be considered sur¬ 
plus private stocks of food-grain P If so, did they generally 
sell such surplus or hold up all they had from panic or other 
reasons P 

291. While the high prices prevailed, did those cultiva¬ 
tors, who had grain to sell to dealers, get prices as propor¬ 
tionately higher than usual as those the grain-dealers were 
selling at P 

292. Were the wholesale dealings between grain-dealers 
at prices as near to retail prices as they usually are P 

293. To what extent has the habit of storing food-grains 
in pits or otb« receptacles diminished among the grain 
dealers, landholders and cnltivators of the tracts producing 
large crops of the common grains ? What are the reasons 
for such diminution P 

294. In such tracts have the railways and roads extended 
into them had the efE<!ct of stimulating the export of the 
annual surplus production to aea-portsj and to rich districts 
where more valuable crops are produced P When crops fail 
and prices go up in such tracts, is private trade ready to 
import freely into them ? 

295. To what extent were proprietors of land, State 
raiyats and under-tenants among the classes which asked 
for and got relief ? 

296. To what classes did the mass of persons relieved 
belong p 

297. To what was the inability of the distressed people 
to buy grain at the high prices principally due P Did non- 
agricultural employment of labour fall oft as much as agri¬ 
cultural employment ? 

298. Did wages of any class of labourers, artizans, or 
servants go up in any degree in consequence of the rise of 
prices P Jf not, why not ? 

299. Has competition of foreign goods or of goods pro¬ 
duced by Indian Wills seriously reduced the purchasing 
power of any class of artizans or labourers in the tracts 
nnder yonr observation P 

300. Can yon compai'e recent with former famines, and 
say whether the different classes of people seemed this time 
to have more or less power of resisting destitution P 

301. Do you observe any change in their attitude of 
reluctance to go to poor-houses or to relief-works P 

803. Did they sell jewelry, brass pots, and cattle, as much 
as formerly P Did fall in value of silver jewelry make 
them reluctant to soil it P 

303. What action, if any, was taken by officers of Gov¬ 
ernment in the affected area under your observation to 
encourage importation of food-grains, or otherwise stimulate 
the activity of private trade P What was the result for good 
or bad of such action P 

303A. What action was taken, if any, in any locality 
under your observation to supplement or stimulate activity 
of local grain-dealers in importing food-grain ? What was 
the result ? 

804. Suppose that instead of relying entirely upon the 
Mtion of private trade and the Indian market, the Gov¬ 
ernment had resolved to import grain from abroad to a 
notified amount and for a strictly limited purpose, that is, for 
Bse at a large number of its poor-houses, kitchens, and relief 
works : suppose also that Government so imported either 
directly or through contractors, and adopted all possible pre¬ 


cautions against obstructing the movements of private trade: 
what effect in your opinion would such action have had 
(1) on the cost of relief to the State; (2) on the prices of 
food-grains in the bazars or open markets; (3) on the acti¬ 
vity of private trade P 

305. In the districts under yonr observation had yon ever 
good reason to believe in the existence of local rings of 
grain-dealers formed to keep np prices of food-grains above 
the rates naturally resulting from the law of supply and 
demand P If so, how far did such rings succeed in their pur¬ 
pose, and for how long P 

If yon think such rin^ can bo successfully formed at the 
present day in India, can yon suggest any legitimate method 
of breaking thorn, which would in your opinion liave the 
deffired effect, and be on the whole distinctly advantageous P 


ESQABDINa IHB GEAI®- TBADS.* 

306. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of 
the various food-grains affected by the famine and scarcity P 

307. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of 
other commodities affected ? 

308. How far and in what ways was the import by sea — 
(1) of food-grains, (2) of other commodities affected P 

309. Is there any evidence that a permanent rise in the 
price of food-grains in India has taken place of late years? 

310. If such a rise has occurred, do you think that it is 
in any way comiected with the fall in the Indian exchange P 

811. Is the export of food-grains from India in a series of 
years on such a scale as to materially affect th.e ability of 
the country to feed tho population, or to materially reduce 
the reserve stocks held at a particular point of time in tlie 
country ? 

812. In ordinary years is the import of food-grains by 
sea, for consumption in the port-town and for dStribntion 
into the interior, large ? v 

813. Is this trade in the hands of European or native 
firms P 

314. What grains aro chiefly imported and from what 
foreign ports? 

315. When prices of food-grains rose rapidly at the end 
of 1896, were the stocks of rice and other food-grains large 
in the port ? 

316_. So far as the information went, wore food stocks 
largo in the interior of the country, or in any particular 
province? Wliat was the general impression as to the extent 
to which these stocks would prove sufficient for the food- 
roquiremonts of the couirtiy without importation from 
abroad, and would be placed on the market, or held up P 

317. Did the high prices reached at the end of 1896 lead 
to much speculative dealings in grain P 

318. Were these high prices maintained? Were they 
followed by an active import of grain from foreign ports P 

319. _ Did the price of rice in Buima and of wheat and 
maize in Europe and America rise in consequence of appre¬ 
hension of diminished food exports from, or of an anticipated 
demand on account of, India P 

320. Were shipments of grain made from American or 

European ports to India? If they were only on small scale, 
what was the cause ? ’ 

321. Was there a sufficient margin at tho end of 1896 

between the prices of wheat or maize in India and the prices 
of these grains in Europe and America to make import into 
India profitable P ^ 

322. If such a margin existed, but grain was not im¬ 
ported, what were the obstacles in tbe way of the establish- 
ment of the trade P 

823. In ordinary years what quantity of rice does Burma 
export to India and other countries P Please give figures 
showing the distribution. 

_ 324. Prom November 1896 to Ootober 1897 what quan¬ 
tity of Burma rice was imported into this port P 

825. Were these imports mainly for despatch to the 
interior P 

326. Were the firms on whose account these Buriha im¬ 
ports were made chiefly European or native firms P 

827. Were these imports made on the order of np-conatrr 
grain-dealers for Burma riee, or by Calcutta firms at thei* 
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6wn risk in anticipation of the demand of np-ootintry 
dealers P 

828. Was any difficulty at first experienced in getting up* 
country grain-dealere to take Burma rice, and did stocks in 
consequence tend to accumulate and the price to fall in the 
port. 

329. Was there always a profitable margin between rice 
rices in Burma and here to admit of continuous import 
ere P 

330. It has been stated that in the event of India re* 
quiring large imports of giain from America or Europe, 
European firms at the ports would find more difficulty in 
engaging in such import trade than in the case of the grain- 
export trade ; that is to say, the reversal of the ordinary 
process of trade would be accompanied by special risks and 
difficulties. Is this so P 

331. The largest export houses have, it is believed, many 
up-country agents in the interior who place contracts for 
purchase of grain for export with native grain-dealers. In 
the event of India requiring to import gi’ain, could not con¬ 
tracts for sales of grain be placed with up-oountry dealers by 
the same agency P 

832. Would the ordinary course of trade be for the Euro¬ 
pean importing house to deal with the native firms in the 
port, and for those firms to place the grain in the up-(»untry 
markets P Would the European houses import at their own 
risk, or only in fulfilment of contracts with native firms P 

833. Within how many days could 20,000 or 30,000 tons 
of wheat or maize be lauded in India from Europe or Ame¬ 
rica after a contract had been placed in this port P 

834. In that interval prices in India might have so fallen 
as to prevent the importer from making the profit he had 
anticipated? 

835. Is tins contingency one of the causes which might 
prevent grain from being imported from distant countries to 
India, in spite of prices being so high for the time being in 
India as to hold out expectations of oonsiderable profit P 

336. Might there be a serious panic in the Indian grain 
markets, resulting in dealers refusing to sell or extremely 
high prices being asked, without its leading to imports from 
abroad being arranged for P 


837. Do you think that the offer of a bounty on each ton 
imported, or the direct purchase by Government of grain for 
feeding the poor on relief works, would have eased the 
market P To what extent would any such measure have dis¬ 
couraged private trade P 

888. What would have been the effect in the grain mar¬ 
kets of foreign countries of intelligence that the Indian 
Government was purchasing, or encouraging the impoita- 
tion of grain ? Was the want of activity in the grain im¬ 
port trade from America or Europe in any way due to the 
dearness of money in India in the winter of 1896-97, and to 
difficulty in obtaining accommodation P If so, could Gov¬ 
ernment with advantage have stimulated import by loans 
or contracts P 

339. The relief workers were paid a cash wage sufficient 
to enable them to buy a stated quantity of food, the wage 
varying week by week with the local grain-prices. If 
Indian food-prices throughout the famine weiu lower than 
the price at which grain could be laid down in India from 
Europe or America, might not importation by Government of 
food for some of the relief works have made those particular 
relief operations costlier than they have actually been P 

840. Would this disadvantage have been compensated by 
a lowering of prices in India, owing to which other relief 
works would have been less costly, and the public would have 
been enabled to buy food at lower rates ? 

341. If we may suppose that prices would have fallen in 
consequence of the Government undertaking to import from 
abroad to feed the relief workers, would this have caused 
less rice from Buiina to have been imported P 

842. What reductions wore made in railway rates on grain 
from the sea-board to the interior, and had such reductions 
an effect on trade P 

343. Can you think of any possible combiMtion of cir¬ 
cumstances under which it would be advisable for the 
Indian Government to import foreign grain itself for its 
relief purposes, or to stimulate such import by the trade by 
loans, oontracts, or bounties ? 

344. Was there ever a time during the rcoent famine 
when Government might, in your opinion, have tried such 
measures with advantage P 

345. Can you conceive of any case in which prohibitioa 
of exports would in your opinion be of advantage r, 
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